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EDITORiAL 


THE BASIC character of Indian civil service^ cast in the 
siould of Northcote*-Trevelyan and Macaulay reports 9 has re- 
mained unchanged over the past 130 years. Ihis has happened 
despite pressures from the masses during freedom movement and' 
heralding of the democratic process in the radically changed 
social and political circumstances after independence. Write 
concern ■ emerging from failures in developmental thrusts has 
incessantly exposed nx)re and more administrative, inadequa- 
cies^ most of our ' remedial attempts have terminated at ga- 
thering knowledge about systemic ailments. The various can- 
missions/committees appointed at' national 'aid state levels^ 
haves almost without fails emphasiseds among other things » 
the role of training- ■ ' 

In view of the urgency and compulsions of setting our 
administrative system right and chances of a comprehensive 
systemic ’overhaul’ being somewhat slinij there is heavy re- 
liance on trainings particularly in-service training- 

Training has enjoyed undiminished importance since the 
hoary past of our socio-cultural history— it peaked in insti- 
tutionalising' of Guru-Shishya Parampara not only among 
artists® ' artisans and practitioners of other professions but 
also In the field of administration. ' 

The functions of a modern government have expanded in 
volume® scale and range. Public administration is thexhosen 
instrument’ of " development, and it must necessarily have 
within itself full range of skills and competences necessary 
to run a modern state. No less pressing is the need for new 
orientations ard dispositions on the part of public function- 
aries of the land. The colonial background of Indian admini- 
stration instilled the concept of a ’ruler’ in 'a ’’public 
functionary; in a democracy he must think of himself as a 
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: The educational system of a country responds to -these 
challenges but only in part* Skills and requirements of 
highly localised and specialised mture canmt be promot^i' 
from the traditional seatsaof' learning. Nor is it -desirable 
to load the general educational system of the land with 
instructions of highly specialised nature or localised in 
demard* Young men and won^n must be tested in broad areas of 
knowledge generally taught in universities of the country.- 
As not all aspiring for jobs may hope to be recruited, those 
viio do not succeed must not - have reason ■ to complain that they - 
had to take instnxtiais ^ich imposed' extra preparation for 
no purpose. Organisations must“ themselves provide -for ins- 
tructions unique to their requirements by organising appro- 
priate skill-oriented and other training programmes. As such, 
there is no other alternative to training in order to fulfil 
the personnel objective of matching ’square* for- a ’square* ■ 
and a *round* for a ’round*. 

As the complexities of the developmental process expand, 
training gets growing ly accepted as an integral component of 
development in all countries from First, Second or Third 
Worlds, even though level of their commitment to development 
and mode of its articulation may vary. Develqjment entails 
increasing differentiation which highlights the need for 
training and enlarges its scqpe. 

Training is also acquiring new urgency in view of great 
and rapid advances and the resultant equally faster pace of 
obsolescence in the fields of science and technology which 
inevitably affect most spheres of social life. With modem 
public administration’s perforce rising reliance on computers 
and other aides, it would be very safe to speculate that 
retraining would become equally important in future as 
training-.. ■* 

Training indeed is a continuing ---process. It has to be 
repeated from time to time , in view- of' the fast changes taking 
place in the society. ' ' 

In the first article, V. Subramaniam provides a- socio- 
political perspective on the theme of this number in its wide 
context analysit^ in the process; (a) causes of recent spurt 
of if^erest in this field, (b) evolution of traditional and 
moctem techniques of training, arxi (c) current tendencies and 
prcfclojs. Before conclixling his contribution, he also brief- 
ly discusses issues relating to; general disllluslaiment with 

flmte ■lrgM...I;ralidna. r eference 



^ of Public Administration; evaluatiqg effectiveness of train- 
ir^; 'and problems of organising and controlling training by 
State, for, all skills and professions. 

In the context of developmental challenges, R.B- Jain 
discusses fuwiamental questions m civil service training in 
Iwlia relating' to its basic objectives, characteristic needs 
of administrators, form and content of training, etc. tesides 
Identifying problem areas of training, he also suggests cer- 
tain iKasures to enhance effectiveness,, of training, such as ■ 
defining training objectives, outlining a training' policy,; 

. strenthening programme of R&D for training, -etc. 

The next article' by R.P. Slater and J.R. Watson gives a 
theoretical and scholarly interpretation of the changes that 
have come about at global level - in. the field of development 
roanagenent training. According to '.'them, the first wave com- 
prised teaching of management techniques ani procedures, the 
secorKi imparting knowledge through 'development studies' and 
the third 'capacity building' instead of mere' transfer of 
knowledge under the preceding two waves. After discussing 
the profiles of the three waves, the authors give an account 
of the attempts made by the Development Administration Group 
(of the University of 'Birmingham and India's NIRD) to take.- 
micro-learning through field work in the area of training in' 
rural development. 

C.P'. ■ Bhambhri, observes in his article that mismatch' 
between theory and practice in training emerges' because the 
premises of 'training are not in conformity with the expected 
practice of public administrators. To him, linkage between 
goals- of society, '■ role of administration and the capabilities,, 
of administration to achieve social goals is a critical issue 
In the operationalisation of a training programme of .piibllc . 
administrators. After relating India's experience in "train-- 
ing during the past -four decades,:. -he blames that ^ our expecta- 
tions from training. ‘programmes --we re based on wrong ■ premises. . 

Ishwar Dayal deliberates on the methodologies being 
followed in civil service training in India at the entry- 
jfK)int, 'atKi the mid-career short-term (of four-week. a«i one- 
wek duration) programmes and the insights accruing therefrom 
for the benefit'of the teacher. ■ 

(Junjpadaswany, while raising wider issues relating' to 
efficacy of public administration in India in order to 
inspire trust and confidence of conmon man, demands that the 
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frieid and guide ard not. as its adversary^l 

M«Nw Bich feels'that training function is presently being 
discharged with a mechanical approach which has caused suspi- 
cion about the relevance of training itself. '.He^ therefore/ 
suggests having a close look at the system of training in 
army and to draw lessons tO;make training more meaningful. 
Buch disfavours the system of sandwich course at the National 
Academy and wants it to be - replaced by an intensive profes- 
sional course. in fact, raises demand for having more 
specialised training institutions to meet the specific needs 
of different services. Por incumbents of All India Services, 
he identifies stages of training at ' 5, 10, 15 years of 
service and also suggests a scheme of compulsory attachment 
to academic institutions and ^forced*' sabbatical leave for 
two years with provisions. of bypassing promotion and even 
compulsory retiretent in^ case of those whose performance is 
not found up to the mark. 

Mukul Sanwal, ' in the light of our experience, feels that 
an effective training design is to be based on requirements 
of the development paradigm to facilitate more meaningful 
interaction between governmental agencies as well as agencies 
and the public. He stresses the need for caution in trans- 
posing prescriptions from the field of private management, 
since the two differ both in process as well as the content. 
He also puts forward a set of propositions to argue that the 
training content for all levels of administrators should 
focus on organisational rather than functional needs in 
order to promote service as the new form of accountability. 
Sanwal also gives in his article an outline of a training 
design for Development Adminlstraticn. 

In view of the scepticism expressed against focused train- 
ing courses even on subjects .like public. economics, Amaresh 
Bagchi^ raises and answers . ftpiamental questions like' ’should 
training be focused?’ and ’what should it focus at?’ con- 
fining his observation to in-service training alone. Bagchi’s 
conclusion is that in-service training ought to be focused 
but there can be no' real' focus In trainings of a week or 
month’s duration. He suggests that civil servants should be 
allowed and encouraged to take sabbatical for one or two 
years to pursue subjects of their interest in a specialised 
way in properly equipped Institutions. For putting to prac- 
tice their specialised knowla^e acquired during training, he' 
the need to establish strong linkages between career 
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Pradip Bhattachary-a writes on relevance of behavioural 
science inputs .in training* He discusses psychological 
aspects, involved in the learning process during training. of 
civil servant S”“'”such as personal constructs, inner ccmf licts 
of trainees, their beliefs and behaviour systems, etc»*"“'Kiiich 
get: further coiii,plicated, according to him, due to lack of 
clarity, in training goals*. . 

Muthayya focuses on the problem of energising motiva- 
tion of trainees during' tra,ining as he feels that the aim of 
training" should be to improve the competence of the people in 
organisations in order to manage the changing job demands* He 
al'So discusses the concept of 'trainability’ which is con- 
ceived as the degree to which officer participants are able 
to learn and apply the material emphasised in the training 
programme ard is a function of trainees* ability and motiva- 
tion* He follows up his discussion on conceptual issues with 
the insights gained in this regard during 'NIRD*s training 
programmes, particularly on policy analysis for agricultural 
management and rural development. 

Bata K. Dey, besides presenting a framework of develop- 
mental challenges and role and nature of training, discusses 
issues relating to career management in India. . In, addition 
to a discussion on the concepts, Dey deals with career 
stages, need for training at different levels, uniform promo- 
tion opportunities, career progress, etc.- He favours a 'highly 
ambitious package of training programme for all levels of' 
civil servants in the Central Government — from Cabinet . Secre-' 
tary to LDC (occasionally even peons')., Dey wants such a 
learning, system to be devised which analyses the work ele- 
ments,: the, new job environment,; the.re.latiGnship pattertjs, 
the social network, behavioural cfynamics' and the total cul- 
tural perspective by realigning the attitudes, widening the' 
horizon of - out look, ' and, the apposite value-reinforcements. 

Utpal K. 'Banerjee presents a comprehensive picture of 
training needs ' in; fast expanding area„.of computer ,,, appli- 
cations in government, giving details about requirements in 
the field of natural resource management and application of 
computer technology for micro planning purposes in districts. 
Banerjee then takes up for discussion what is being done and 
what needs to be done to meet training needs emerging from- 
these developments' at the state and the district levels. 
Since training at these two levels pose formidable problems 
pertaining to access, he has susggested supplementing institu- 
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ing--possibly through AlMA and NIC — and training through 
self-learning. ..Ai!iong other useful ideasg Banerjee also gives 
a usable blueprint of such programme. 

The next article is about training in the area of finan- 
cial administration. In' view of the fact that the tradition- 
al finance function in government is. getting transforKd into 
management finance function, K.L. Handa discusses' training 
needs of government executives. He also presents the design 
.and contents of such a course. Besides discussing' relevant 
concepts and' techniques of modern financial manageinent, he 
also discusses the methodology of training most suited for 
the purpose. Handa argues that finance function being a 
service function, ^ilch runs through most other functions of 
management and plays an integrating role among them, improve-' 
ment in its performance by the civil servants would have 
multiplier effect resulting in achievement of efficiency, 
economy, and productivity of operations. 

P.D. Mai aviya focuses on training of senior police 
officers. He considers the existing effort in the field as 
not relevant as it perpetuates dependence on physical force 
in carrying out police functions, particularly resorting to 
third-degree methods in interrogation. Though he admits that 
training institutions cannot do much except creating aware- 
ness and stimulating thlinklng, yet to facilitate success of 
reform efforts, training needs to be integrated with the 
entire systemic effort, according to him. He cautions 
trainers to keep in constant touch with reality. He also 
suggests a larger role to some training institutions 
throigh offering consultancy services to the police forces, 
in collaboration with established management consultants. 

K.S. Shukla takes up the case of training for judicial 
officers, which, though recommended in one of Law Commission 
reports yet, is an area comparatively new and somewhat sensi- 
tive too. Among justifications of his argument, he mentions a 
judge’s multiple tasks and his major roles, need to maintain 
his image in the minds' of people, and variations that have 
come about in judicial i^thods. Shukla follows up the discus- 
sicw ty highlighting recommendations made in this regard in 
seminars, conferences, etc., to meet the training needs of 
iJcUcial officers. Besides pre-entry training, these include 
in-service training through short-term courses, workshops, 
and oxiferences. 
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first considered seriously only in 1963. He discusses in 
detail the. efforts that have been made to institutionalise 
training in Calcutta's CMDAj IliGUS (which covers municipal 
bodies and various .other authorities in West Bengal ),5, and 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation’s Training Centre. 
Bhattaeharya also discusses the training needs -in this area 
as identified by Calcutta. Among issues involved in 
training for urban management^ he discusses, conditions of 
trainingj, course development (including one for civic 
leaders )j support systems locating and grooming of training 
faculty and course evaluation. In view of the nature of 
training in the area^ Bhattaeharya recommends that training 
should ideally be the integral part of career management plan 
in -an organisation. 

Due to their nature and sheer size (in terms of invest- 
ments employment^ etc.) and compulsion of buoying up produc- 
tivityj training assumes deep significance in public 
undertakings. O.P. Minocha, therefore, argues for adoption 
of a systematic approach in these bodies in: identification 
of training needs, selection of prqjer methods of training, 
relating training to jobs and promotions, establishing colla- 
boration with educational institutes for training, provision 
of educational facilities to employees, etc. Minocha lays 
particular stress on paying special attention to programmes 
of executive development and management development in these 
organisations. 

K. Trlvikram’s focus is on the new training plan of the 
Prime Minister and the experience .of Institute of Public 
Enterprise at Hyderabad in carrying out training of one-week 
and four^week durations for IAS officers xjnder the new plan. 
He gives details regarding programme design, course content 
and materials, methodology, arrangements made, and evaluation 
of these programmes in his discussion. 

V.R. Gaikwad discusses the present and the future needs of 
training in agricultural .administration in view of the 
importance of agriculture in development, more particularly 
its linkage with industry. He surveys the efforts made in the 
past in the area before identifying present and future train- 
ing needs in this crucial sector. Gaikwad emphasises the need 
for training programmes for higher and middle level adminis- 
trators in this sector on topics like market analysis, 
organisational analysis, impact analysis, and constraint 
analysis. 



Management at Anard in providing relevant manageiiient training 
in the field of rural development. Tlie IR^ set up primari-' 
ly' for this purpose, ' has been conducting a two-year resi-' 
dent ial ' post-graduate programme in rural management, short- 
term' in-service training programmes for managers of rural 
producers’ organisations, besides consultancy and conceptual 
and field' based empirical research on processes of rural 
management. Shah gives the necessary' details to depict _ the 
nature and character of these activities, more particularly 
its unique two-year programme. 

Mukkavilli Seetharam, in the next article, also writes 
about training of rural development personnel. Giving an 
accouTjit of evolution of training in this area since the days 
of community development movement, he informs us about the 
enormity of clientele (levels of BDOs, Extension Officers, 
VLWs, concerned bank personnel , etc.), number of centres of 
training available, etc. He then treats separately the 
effort that is being made to meet the training needs of 
personnel in these categories. Seetharam also discusses the 
measures taken to improve training faculty, training content 
and follow up. According to him, value orientation and 
attitudinal change are two crucial facets which have not 
found a proper place In rural development training. He 
favours vertical mix of trainees in training programmes and 
pleads for its integration with other processes of personnel 
administration. 

M.V.N. Rao informs us about what is being done to meet the 
specific training needs of personnel engaged in enforcement 
of law of. the land on customs and central excise with a 
futuristic perspective. Training in this area of government 
activity has gained importance from the angle of mobilisation 
of resources for developmental needs, checking highly sophis- 
ticated activity of smuggling in of dangerous drugs, etc., 
besides reasons of having an efficient system of tax admini- 
stratlm. Among the challenging areas in the field of train- 
ing, Rao mentions about urgency of adoption of latest 
computer ‘•’based technology, axid linkage of growth of the 
department with that of industry and trade. Rao also discus- 
ses briefly the measures that have been undertaken to rer 
structure the department, especially in respect of 
strengthening of . it S; unit for training keeping in view the 
meds even of 21st century. 

S*iC Pachauri, in his piece, stresses the need to develon 


during their training to pranote mtioial integration^. 

■, Ashok Ran jan , Basu discusses the experience of, a State 
training „ .institute , in civil, service training. Writing about, 
Himachal^s,, STI5, he describes, its .s.,t:ructure, faculty^ contents 
of trainings .methodologys its linkages with other training 
Inst Itut ions s, research programmes, evaluation, facilities, 
etc. Basu also discusses details of a suggested training 
policy ...for the state before., concluding his article. 

Next three., articles present a comparative perspective on 
civil 'Service training and provide an idea about .what is 
hap.pening in Africa (with focus on Nigeria), France' (from 
Euro|3e), and Sri Lanka (from Asia). 

I.B. Bello-Imam, after a brief survey covering training in 
Africa as a whole, writes, on training effort in Nigeria' 
bracketed in different periods.. He discusses the role of 
different training institutions, in promoting efficiency in 
government, assess the effectiveness of present training 
effort and analyses prospects in future. 

France is a country with richest traditions in training 
and its reverence for training is almost reverential. France 
has drawn a very comprehensive plan of training for the newly 
recruited candidates to its various corps. The seriousness 
with which it is undertaken is of an unusual order. Shriram 
Maheshwari, with a penetrating exploratory thrust, examines 
and evaluates the training philosophy and arrangements in 
France. 

H.S. Wanasinghe gives the background, present context and 
future prospects of civil service training in Sri Lanka. 
According to him, two basic problems affecting training of 
development managers in that country are:- (1) non-recognition 
of public administration as a distinct profession with its 
special demands of knowledge, expertise and attitudes; and 
(2) .. inadequate appreciation of the increasing ' level of 
sophis tication .-and complexity . of the development process and 
its tasks which the administrative .. system is required to 
manage. But he concludes' on an optimistic note admitting a 
growing realisation to institutionalise changes as is evi- 
denced by setting up of an Administrative Reforms Committee 
in that country now. 

S.N. Sadasivan, in this issuers last article on, NAA*s 
foundational course, gives the background of setting up of 
NAA, and the dynamics of conduct of foundational course 
there. The prime objective of the course was to ^promote 



which could not be adequately fulfilled. He discusses, in 
this contexts, the factors leading to indiscipline among the 
probationers, denial of due status to teaching faculty, etc. 

Besides 29 articles, the issue also carries a section on 
documents where useful material on the theme has been repro- 
duced from a number of reports (Indian as well as foreign) 
for the benefit of the readers. 

In the last section, a bibliography on training has been 
given to serve the needs of our readers interested in re- 
search on the theme. 

We are grateful to the authors and the conpiler of biblio- 
graphy for their contributions on the theme which, besides 
causing contemporary concern, is also of enduring signi- 
ficance. Despite our efforts and intentions, there exist 
some gaps and few instances of overlap of ideas in the 
coverage of the theme. These limitations notwithstanding, we 
hope that our enlightened readers will find the contents of 
this issue of some use and interest. 



Givi! Service Training ; A Socio-Historical 
Perspective 

V. SUBRAMANIAM 


THE RESOURCES' ard' attention devoted, to -training in public as' well as 
business administration have increased phenomenally in the post-^World 
War II decades. But the basic ethos and modes of training consist 
partly of an inheritance from the 18th and 19th century France and 
Prussia on which are superimposed the new techniques devised by 
American management in this century. It is necessary to understand 
the causes for this new increased emphasis on training and also the 
combination of traditional West European and modern American tech’- 
niques to make sense of the paradoxes, problems, hopes and frus- 
trations associated with civil service training at present. This 
brief enquiry, therefore, falls naturally into three sections discus- 
sing three basic issues namely: (i) the causes of the recent boom in 
civil service training, (ii) a brief account of the evolution of 
traditional and modern techniques in training, and (iii) the current 
tendencies and problems in training. 

RECENT BOOH AND ITS CAUSES 

The good number and variety of institutions devoted to training at 
all levels all over the world are the visible symbols of its 
importance.^ At the international level, the United Nations for 
Training and Research (UNITAR), the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP), the International Labour Organisation and several 
such organisations promote training through research, seminars, 
conferences, loaning of experts and the like. Indeed there is no 
United Nations agency, global or regional, be it the World Bank or 
ECAFE or ECLA, that is not involved directly or indirectly in 
training. At the academic levels again, the various natimal' 
institutes and schools of administration meet and work togetljef as 
the International Association of the Schools and Insti^dtes of 
Administration. At the national level, almost every country has its 
national training school or institute; in federal countries^ like 
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India, alnKDst every constituent state has its training school; there 
are again joint institutes of 'management for /both ;■ business ' and 
govemn^nt; and richer' municipalities in richer countries have 
already begun to establish such institutes individually or jointly. 
In 'business and ' industry, in North America^ there is again an unprece- 
dented boom in training courses offered internally; by firms and 
externally by consultants using every modem communication technique 
available. . It becomes clear that this' process gathered momentum only 
during the post-war decades when we compare it with the conspicuous 
paucity of training institutions before the war. As we probe into 
its causes^ we note that it is not due to any single reason but 
rather to a convergence of several related factors. 

The war itself generated great optimism about the potentialities 
of training mainly based on the success of various short-term 
training programmes in the US army. These tapped the rich unexplored 
potential of thousands of ordinary American soldiers but the optimism 
was rather exaggerated, based as it was on the experience with 
sharply focused limited training programmes in specific skills for 
specific objectives. 

But the really potent provocation came with a string of events 
starting with the dissolution of the British and French colonial 
empires and a worldwide commitment to economic and overall develop- 
ment. Thus, the British transfer of power to Indian hands, in 1947, 
started a worldwide process of decolonisation, in Asia and Africa, a 
process which neither the British nor the French had really prepared 
for, right till the mid 1940s * Particularly in Africa, this posed 
the problem of the total lack of trained administrators to take ov.r. 
Independent African countries tackled it in two complementary ways— 
by retaining colonial civil servants and recruiting others from 
friendly countries on the one hand and by training junior Africans to 
take over- -with increasing emphasis on the latter.^ Indeed the 
dependence on training as a panacea, was and still is characteristic 
of most African countries in the post colonial era. 

There was a complementary reaction to this in the metropolitan 
capitals. The administrative unpreparedness of the former colonies 
P^^tly generated feelings of guilt and shame leading to an eagerness 
to help with administrative training as part of an overall aid 
package. Both london and Paris, set up their overseas development 
Ministries to help training — an Institute of Development Studies 
(Sussex), and an Instltut Internationale d’ Administration Publique 
p.n Parls--and in general began active training programmes for ad- 
ministrators from their fqrnier colonies.^ This was greatly beneficial 
particularly to Britain civil service training had generally 
been neglected in comparison with France and Germany. The. 
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.new. assumed .obligation to train administrators from' her former 
colonial empire was the real provocation for serious modern training 
initiatives ,. for;, the , HO'ine civil service in .Britain. 

The ■.decolonisation, process that started in the mid 1940s also 
coincided mth '5 and triggered off several other developments focusing ■ 
attention ' on training. . Briefly, decolonisation led' indirectly to a 
substantial, reorganisation of the economies' of' the metropolitan _ 
countries of Britain and France and of Europe in'" general on the one 
hand and total commitment to the religion of development on the part 
of their former coldnies.- Both these developments led to greatly 
increased emphasis of training in the civil services. Thus Britain 
and France entered an era of growing public enterprise for reasons 
not necessarily consequent on decolonisation which) however ^ by 
turning attention away from colonial government, directed it inwards 
at their own economies.'^ The nationalisation of several Industries 
raised the problem of training civil servants in industrial manage- 
ment. This was very soon followed by the gradual establishment of 
the European Economic Community, involving new areas of administra- 
tion and cooperation, leading to European administrative staff 
colleges, exchange and interchange of ideas and personnel in 
training. Almost simultaneous I 3 J every west European country expanded 
its welfare expenditure establishing a modern welfare state — thereby 
increasing the size of the civil service in all directions in great 
diversity. 

The double expansion , of the administrative state into a welfare 
state and a European Economic Community, had a mixed impact on 
training. The state had absorbed and transformed several professions 
into bureaucracies but could not provide them their professional 
training; instead it got involved i n initiatin g and controlling 
several types of ^professional training in institutions outside the 
government apparatus and directing the professional output of other- 
wise independent institutions like universities. Any discussion of 
civil service training in the post-war years must take into account 
this wider involvement of. the state through its manpower policies.^ 

Training assimied super-importance in the newly independent former 
colonies particularly in Africa for several reasons. We have already 
noted how they were ill prepared for independence in terms of trained 
African personnel to take over and looked to crash programmes of 
training to solve this problem. A second-jiiitienslt^ added to this 
by their commitment to development and a cgncurxenjt thesis that the 
new type of administration called development administration, was 
totally different from the earlier colonial law and order adminis- 
tration, thus involving a new mode of training and new schools and 
institutes qi administration to provide this type of training.^ At 
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: Che , same :tlm ■an, imporcant aspect .of the _new,' adiiiinistration was 

defined', as po,litieaI 'Sensitivity and mass;contaGty .ultimately legiti- 
mising a certain ' degree of : pol it icisation of ' administ rat ion« ^ i 
■ Another series of developments originated- from the'' States, 
mainly' from American business atxi, industry, undergoing : their spurt of 
expansion soon after the World War II. Their need for more middle 
managers coincided with the new emphasis on managerial decision 
making in academic studies and led to a rapid expansion in management 
education in universities and colleges. The old case study method 
was consequently modernised into a conditioning experiment for 
various decision and conf lict situations with in-baskets and manage- 
ment games and the like. A large and new package of mathematical 
tools was added simultaneously to actual managerial decision-making 
and managerial training inside corporations as well as in univer- 
sities. In fact, management education changed unrecognisably in the 
1950s and it was simultaneously correlated with increasing American 
prodix:tivity and an ultra-prosperous new class called uppies (young 
urban professionals) in American as well as European minds, giving 
rise to some interesting developments in mutual imitation and re- 
search. The Europeans and the Russians envied and wanted to imitate 
the Americans who in turn envied and tried to replicate Japanese 
successes in management performance and management training. Both 
these developments have been well documented and indeed over- 
documented. 

Briefly, the mid 1960s witnessed an exaggerated admiration for 
American management amounting to a fear of being swallowed — on the 
part of the West Europeans^— as they were going through a frustrating 
period of stagnation, in the EEC and a new open but qualified 
acknowledgment of the importance of management education in the 
Soviet Union, all counterbalanced comically enough by an American 
obsession with the success of Japanese management.^ American 
European contacts gave rise to a lot of exploratory and inconclusive 
literature on the relation of culture and management, though they 
sharpened their awareness to the cultural component of management 
behaviour,^^ By the i970’s European enthusiasm for American manage- 
ment education reached a plateau as they began to rediscover the 
values in their own tr^ition. But the Soviet leadership’s commit- 
ment to management by the mid 1960* s was more total though they added 
several caveats about I'ajnndering it free from, capitalist taints.^^ 
Consecjuently, there is management training at all levels in several 
places, in the party ICPSU), ; in the factories and offices and rn 
university instituticms.^ , By, contrast, American fascination with 
JapatBse management has not apparently affected management education 
though it has generated piles of research literature. 
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.. Last but /not the . leastj comes the influence of peripatetic 
American academics and United' Nations consultants ’ in publicising the 
virtues of administrative and management -■training all over the. world. 
As part of an American or .United Nations aid package, they' went to 
various Third World countries, began to explore the need for develop- 
ment administration, . came .back with their lessons and .frustrations,, 
thus . generating a full cycle with feedback through which the 
importance' of training was publicised widely, leading to greater 
involvement of United Nations bodies and american Universities in 
Third World management education. Ekqually importantly, the budding 
cult of management as a cure-all ' for the world’s problems' received a 
boost from such world, wide involvement. 14 

To', sum up, administrative and management training received increa-, 
sing international attention due to a convergence of 'several factors 
briefly discussed above. But whether this increased attention has 
produced commensurate results is an open question. To put it somewhat 
sweeping ly, management training has turned innovative^ productive and 
receptive in a big way, but civil service training, in spite of 
considerable experimenting, seems to have produced more frustrations 
than achievements both in the First and the Third worlds. 

EVOLUTION OF TRffilTIC^AL AND OF MODERN TRAINING TECHNIQUES 

Training for a lifelong role rather than a specific job was the 
norm in traditional societies and a role often based on birth in a 
caste, tribe or some level of society^ involved either manual work or 
leadership roles with social obligations. As the main societal 
objective was stability and continuity, the chief method of training 
was apprenticeship or education by continuous contact, learning by 
observation and imitation of a teacher or Guru. In this integral 
process called simple apprenticeship for skilled manual work or 
’Gurukulavasa' for more complex roles, the ^^transmission’ of 
knowledge, skills, afJtitudes and motivation was a total package, not 
fully understood and"' analysed by either teacher or pupil and hence 
the aura of mystery and reverence that surrounded It. To preserve 
the seriousness of the process, several ‘"admission ceremonies” were 
enacted, called ‘"samskaras’ or initiations. This basic mode still 
informs to some extent management ard administrative training. 

A complementary method, involving peer group influence, was 
evolved by monkish orders in India and later in Europe. Thus^the 
Buddhist Sangha evolved rules of communal discipline and governance, 
in a democratic basis for all monastic establishments- -thus making 
the peer group responsible for mutual training and collective 
decision on all but th^ fundamentals of Dhamma,^^ Saint Benedict’s 
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rule was, a little more hierarchical but used peer group pressure, more 
consciously for training.- The Benedictine rule was based on the 
clear assumption that individual monks cannot fight the devil, and 
needed the mutual . support of a community of monks.^^ The authority of 
the abbot „ was firm but was modified by his .obligation to consult all 
monks in the abbey before making a decision. The Jesuit ..order 
improved on these two traditional methods by using more formal 
methods of ® “conditioning behaviour” well ahead of Pavlovj Watson 
and Skinner. 

Modern bureaucracy was fashioned in the 18th century in France by 
Louis XIV and Nap>oleon and in Prussia by the three great Protec tors-- 
in both cases as an instrument of absolute monarchy to wipe out 
feudalism and to establish centralised control while British landed 
aristocracy resisted its emergence and ultimately accepted it by the 
mid 19th century on its own conditions.^ ^ These differing historical 
contexts governed the shape and colour of civil service training in 
the British and continental systems. The French and Piussian rulers 
had to fashion an efficient loyal admini§trative elite to transform a 
society with its feudal remnants into a modern Industrial society and 
hence they set much store by training — to give them initiative and 
keep them above and in control of the society they had to transform. 
The training^ thuS;.deve loped both an educational and psychological 
dimension as it evolved. 18 Both in France and Germany, legal stidies 
formed the basis of training though its form and schedule differed in 
the two countries. Psychologically^ long and fairly expensive legal 
studies ensured the recruitment of the offspring of families who 
could afford it, the mental discipline involved in deferred 
gratification and a gatekeeping initiating function or samskara. 
This was buttressed by continued peer group influence during the long 
periods of study and service. Functioially^ legal studies were closer 
to government administration in Western Europe as the administrative 
process was based heavily on law^-as, European society emerged from a 
system of feudal obligations into a law-based state through the stage 
of absolute monarchy. Moreover, legal studies in Western Europe, 
unlike in Britain, were not purely case oriented but came to absorb a 
sizable area of social sciences. 

While the broad legal education basis was common to France and 
Prussia (and indeed for other West European states as well later). 
Prussia developed a more sharply oriented frame of administrative 
training by: (1) close state coordination with universities estab- 
lishing chairs of 'cameralism*, (ii) by interspersing university 
legal studies with state service over a period of six years or so, 
ard (iii) breeding a speciaf ethos in the trainees for the service 
of the state. This state university coordination of civil service 
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training has continued as basic feature with marginal changes in 
the post-war years. Together with.thiSj West Germany established 
after the war a general civil service Academy called Hochschule Fur 
Ver-waltungwissenschaf ten, Speyer j for general training and' 
research, In France, however, the state under Napolean took the 
initiative in' creating engineering schools for the army and the civil 
service but training for the Grands Corps was piecemeal. It was 
reorganised and integrated later mainly through the newly established 
Fondation de Science Politique at the University of Paris before the 
turn of the century, even while the legal basis of training 
/ continued. In fact, the training of France's colonial service was 
better organised and integrated through L'Ecole coloniale from 1904 
and its three year study and training programme was the most 
intensive, second only to Germany's.^^ French civil service training 
for the Grands Corps was really integrated fully and firmly only 
after the World War II following various reforms of the civil 
service. De Gaulle brought the idea of a single administrative class 
from his British connection and the left wing reformers insisted on 
curbing the dominance of Fondation de Science Politique over civil 
service recruitment and training— all of which led to the 
establishment of the now famous Ecole Nationale d' Administration 
(Et^) for training the Grards Corps.^^ 

By contrast, the British steadfastly refused to take civil service 
training too seriously till well after the World War II for reasons 
embedded in their socio-political evolution.^^ The landed aristocrac;^ 
which dominated British politics , ^administered' the country till 
the mid 19th century through decentralisation and voluntary service 
based on a gentleman-amateur ethic, and refused steadfastly to create 
a bureaucracy' they loathed. When they ultimately realised the 
necessity of a bureaucracy, it was structured on the basis of the 
gentleman ethic. The ethic glorifying common sense and generalist 
ability was already cultivated by birth and family upbringing and 
schooling. As a result, British civil service training was minimal 
consisting of rotation from department to department and brief 
periods at the college on Henley-on Thames created originally for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

All this became more explicit in connection with the British 
Colonial Service, dominated for more than quarter of a century by Sir 
Ralph Furse. He expressed a deliberate preference for the offspring 
of landed families and more particularly for those trained in the 
public schools.^^ As a corollary, he and his recruits believed firmly 
that all training for general administrative leadership was completed 
in the public schools."^^ 

As a result of these general socio-historical factors, training 
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was generally given .stepmotherly treatment till after' the, World .War 
Ii; Close' collusion with De Gaulle led to some mutual exchange of 
ideas and .some' interest in French devotion to the training. , Decolo- 
hisat'ion as we noted, led to an- obligation to provide, civil, service 
training,' to administrators from 'former colonies and this .shamed the 
metropole to organise j-ts own training.^^ ; Moreover, civil service 
reform was much in the air and ultimately, civil service colleges 
were established at Ascot and Edinburgh. ' 

American attitudes to civil service training were casual for a' 
long time for a different set of reasons. President Andrew Jackson*s 
dictum that the duties of public office were simple enough for any 
ordinary citizen to learn them in a short time,, niled out any appara- 
tus for in-service training. Ultimately^ idien civil service reforms 
started with the Petidelton Act, and continued with a vigorous reform 
movement, the US civil service accepted the ethos of detailed 
position classification and' job description under the influence of 
laylorlsm. This shifted the emphasis to specialised recruitment 
rather than general 'in-service" training. The advocacy for an 
American version of the ®®Administrative Class” by academics, like 
Professor Leonard White had little impact on civil service training. 
Even President Roosevelt’s . induction of academics into' his New Deal 
Administration, had only a marginal effect. The American training 
revolution had to wait till after the World War II, even as the 
ground was being prepared at the prestigious business schools of 
Ainerica, like that of Harvard. 

The War demonstrated the great possibilities of training 
soldiers’ In various skills and buttressed the basic American demo- 
cratic assumption that anybody can be '’trained* to do anything by 
proper methods. But the training revolution was triggered off by 
several factors simultaneously. First was the pressing need to train 
an unprecedented number of people for new positions in the rapidly 
expanding and changing American post-war economy. Second came a 
number of advances in learning techniques based on psychology, 
experimentation and simple common sense, straight and simple ones^ 
such as programmed learning, and faster reading— moresophisticated 
motivational techniques^ such as those of McLelland. Introduction of 
television, videotape and computer made all such techniques 
applicable to a wider audience. The third factor was the redefini- 
tion of administration and management as decision-making or policy 
making. As a corollary, it redefined administrative training as: (i) 
the development of general overarching mental capabilities, and (ii) 
education in the use of rational choice methodology. The former 
brought in more psychological techniques and the latter blossomed 
into the exparxling repertoire of the mathematical tools of management 
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training. Tlie American postwar advances in traini,ng revolutionised 
itV 

To sum up; for centuries, training was based on the old methods, 
straight instruction and reverential reception for transmission of 
explicit knowledge ard peer group manipulation for tacit knowledge. 
Ortega Y. Gasset's wry comments on both are much to the point; where 
there is plenty of explicit knowledge to transmit, the problem Is to 
discover more efficient means of transmission; where explicit know- 
ledge is scarce or arcane and tacit knowledge is more important, , the 
transmission is either through subtle means, like peer group 
influence or through final initiation after long apprenticeship-^^ 
For several centuries, administration was considered an ® art’ based 
on tacit knowledge and hence the traditional modes were indirect; 
with a lot more ^scientific’ or at least specific knowledge to 
transfer inthe post-war period, attention has concentrated on new 
methods and new? techniques- The advocates of the old and new methods 
now work together in some sort of uneasy equilibrium. 

ClIREENT TEtWlCIES AM^ IN TRAINING 

We will now look briefly at four major issues that are discussed 
frequently in connection with training. First comes a general 
disillusionment with the results of training in the civil services, 
particularly in the Third World countries, in spite of the continuing 
expansion of training facilities in most of them.^^ This expresses 
itself as a vague general dissatisfaction in different ways; that 
training has not changed the trainee very much or that he has forgot- 
ten all about it when he gets back into the stride of daily wc^rk or 
that training has not motivated the trainee into a more developmental 
or democratic frame of mind and in several other ways. There is 
some truth in all these accounts but a basic factor in the dissatis- 
faction is the exaggerated expectation from the training process, 
without reference to the socio-cultural context. An extreme example 
is that of Zambia, where in the early 1970s nearly a dozen agencies 
were involved in some area or aspect of training, in a confused 
competition,^^ mainly because of a well intentioned hurry to make for 
time lost during colonial rule. The situation was ultimately 
brought under control by the late 1970*s with the creation of a 
■special '"voffice.^^ . 

* Civil service training, even when it is of a purely technical 
nature, cannot be divorced from the constituent society in vhiich it 
is conducted. West European and American societies are geselschaft 
societies in which most social organisations and even families take 
on some characteristics of bureaucracy. Hence the adjustment to 
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civil service bureaucracies by the new recruit Is already half 
achieved before entry. In the gemeinschaft societies of, the 'Third, 
Itorld,. such pre-entry socialisation is ruled out; .instead^ , the recioait 
is.' first trained into a rational modernising ethos, and Ts later 
expected to interact democratically at the gemeinschaft Interface of 
society In such a way, as to modernise it gradually. This , dml ; obli- 
gation is part of the burden of the ^derivative middle class": in 
general and specifically so of the, recruits drawn froEi .into civil 
service. It is a tall order and it is, so' too much, t,o expect. any 
training process to , achieve it \diolly. It is good to keep on trying 
but it is better to bear in mind the limitations of training. 

Critics usually point to the successes claimed by American manage- 
ment training. To set it in perspective, we should remember that it 
has comparatively more specific goals with specific methods in 
comparison with the very broad goals of civil service training. 
Secondly, American management Itself has become self critical in the 
face of the aggressive successes of Japanese management. Tliirdly, 
West Europeans once dazzled by American management training have 
realised the appropriateness of keeping intact much of their o\m 
legal training. 

The second common issue, discussed more in the USA, is the content 
of training or rather the relevance of University teaching of Public 
Administration in this regard.^^ The post-war decades witnessed an 
increasingly closer liaison of university Public Administration 
departments and civil service training. Though there has been much 
soul searching in the last decade about this, yet a fundamental 
question is not too well discussed in public. Wherever the liaison 
is close, it is through a school of Public Administration which 

( begins to cater to special training needs rather than tackle basic 
questions of academic enquiry. Conversely, civil service elite show 
less sympathy with academic establishments that have a strong criti- 
cal orientation. This ambivalent relationship acquired a new dimen- 
sion soon after American universities started developing schools and 
institutes of public policy both for research and training. This has 
broight Public Administration faculties much closer to civil service 
training in the USA than in any other country so much so that 
American academics equate the two. At the same time, it has banished 
important critical aspects in the study of the subject. This topic by 
itself deserves a much more detailed discussion for which this 
article is scarcely the place-. 

Thirdly, considerable attention has been devoted to evaluate the 
effectiveness of training but in most cases the methods adopted are 
all too simple. A pq)ular method is to measure the attitudes of the 
trainees themselves at the end of the course with a questionnaire. 
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Thi^ iS a limited measure of the trainee's satisfaction but not the 
c^:.arse*s effectiveness. Comparing the performance report of the 
crainee before and after training' goes a step further but not far 
enough. It is more useful to test the acquisition of specific skills 
rather than any increase in general capacities. All told tooy much 
should not be expected from such efforts at evaluation. 

Last but not the least comes the problem of the modern State 
commited through its enveloping manpower policies to organise and 
control training for all skills and professions and the spectre of 
retraining as skills become outdated and unwanted in a fast-changing 
economy. This is a problem for which even the best governments are 
poorly prepared, considering that they have barely begun to control 
civil service training. It raises moral questions of individual 
choice, the increasing interdependence of education and economy and 
the 'overload* of obligations on an “"'etatized society” which need 
deeper and more detailed discussion than this brief note can attempt. 
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The article concludes with a discussion of, one model for third- 
wave ■ training ' in the public sector, developed ‘ by the author’s 
institution in collaboration with NIRD,- Hyderabad. : 

MODERNISATION THEORY AND TRAINIM) 

Although the modernisation debate had many roots, social 
anthropology made a particularly persuasive contribution. Parsonian 
theory postulated that the need of a society to reproduce itself gave 
rise to structural determinants, the basis of pattern variables-'-that 
is, the range of choices and roles within a society. Change meant 
the development of greater levels of which in turn required' the 
adaptation of pattern variables. These ideas were disseminated 
through the works of, amongst others,. Rostow, Hoselitz ard 
Eisenstadt.^ Modernisation theorists began to characterise certain 
pattern variables as modern and others as regressive. Development 
meant a move towards modern roles, choices and values, which would 
replace the traditional features of particularism, diffusion and 
ascription; thus society would be transformed, to use a term then 
current. Further, transformation could be trained for through the 
transfer of modern concepts and skills. 

The debate had considerable appeal to those involved in public 
service training, not least because many management skills could be 
neatly packaged, duplicated and imparted in almost any location, 
whether London or Lagos. Indeed the very part-numerate nature of the 
techniques, whether in project appraisal or planning/programming/ 
budgeting, emphasised their universality. Nfeanvdiile, anthropologists 
and sociologists were commissioned to identify the pattern 
variables — customs, cultural attitudes, tabcMDs or rituals— -that might 
hinder the business of transformation. 

The consequences of modernisation are now reasonably well 
urKlerstood; for example, the urban master plan concept, developed in 
the west, which was peddled indiscriminately to planners, architects 
and engineers from developing countries. As Baross and Martinez^ 
point out, urban planning and managerial techniques operated by 
hurrireds of professionals in the West were expected to be replicated 
by a handful of staff in cities throughout the developing world. In 
the rural sector, massive development programmes, that had passed 
every test project analysts* ingenuity could devise, failed or 
stumbled because the tests had failed to allow for a family's 
preference for a safe food supply rather than cash. De Wilde*^ 
chronicles many of the problems that the programmes of the period 
encountered. 
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Iiwledge feneration lliroj^h Development Studies 

The. difficulties inherent in modernisation led considerabl.e 
rethinking in the {nid-1960's* In the, case .of the social scie.nceSj 
this. ■ joined with a more general radicalism to produce ar 
interpretation, which can' only be described as loosely Marxist^ of 
the relationship between development and underdevelopment.' , In 
pursuit of this enquiry, a major debate emerged around the nature of 
the., production relationships \d 1 ich 5 so it was said, had. been shaped 
.by, the early. encounter of non-'capitalist and capitalist forces on the 
peripheTy. Some social scientists argued that this .encounter led 
inevitably to forms of private ownership, wage labour, investment and 
extended reproduction. Others argued that fundamental differences 
between western capitalism and incipient capitalism in the periphery, 
generated by the conditions of colonial commoditisation and the 
expropriation of surplus, all served to underwrite a specific 
colonial or post'-colonlal production system.^ Whatever the case, 
small armies of western researchers were deployed in the field, 
engaged In the validation of the various theoretical assumptions. 
This stimulating but rarefied debate fired the imagination of 
academics within the developing world. Daniel Ihomer’s translation 
of the Russian neo-populist work of Chayanov was taken up wit’ 
passion in India. ^ A number of farm management studies wer^ 
conducted in an attempt to disprove the Chayanovian notion" of 
demographic as opposed to economic differentiation. Meanwhile, 
another group of researchers, drawing upon work undertaken in West 
Africa, maintained that traditional structures were subject to both 
'’conservation and dissolution”, giving rise to the notion of 
^articulation* between the different modes of production. Much of 
this work was the preserve of ,the French Marxist anthropological 
school of Terray, Reay, Godeller and- Hell lasoux.^ 

\\lhy should this debate have had such a profound influence on 
',manageinent training? 'One answer Is - that the -contributors — anc 
especially a few inf luential--individuals~’-"-did Indeed seem to be 
offering new and different insights Into the problems -of getting 
development done. ■ Perhaps,. the answer, to the continued failure of 
government projects' and programmes really did' lie, not in better 
techniques but in an improved understanding of, .'say, urban- bias or 
capitalist relationships. Equally important, however, were., training 
relationships, international-ly -,and .within developing' countTi.e.$ 
themselves. Whereas- the private- sector sought training -(if indeed, it 
valued it at all) within the ambit of the business schools, a 
different recipe was increasingly sought for the public sector. 
Jniversities, preferably abroad, which offered highly desirable 
irking conditions with a degree at the end and which enjoyed special 
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relationships with, funding agencies 3 were thought especially suited 
to^ administrative training. Perhaps most important, ,they were, the 
proper pl.ace for that fundamental characteristic of the second, wave, 
the transfer, of knowledge rather than skills or techniques.,. The 
greater, the,, university's contribution to development knowledge the 
more prestigious it. was; the more prestigious it was the more ,, senior 
,the public servant it attracted. 

: Course contents , began to reflect the new. orthodoxy as training 
, institutions geared themselves up to deliver the new radicalism. At 
the, Bouwcentrum, for example, Baross. and , Martinez suggest that 
subjects, such as appropriate technology, indigenous knowledge, the 
informal sector and marginalisation began to appear on the 
curriculum side by side with the residues of the first wave. 
Trainers from developing countries returned home to reorientate their 
curricula and teaching materials.^ 

It is important to note however that content might have changed or 
at least been augmented, but raining methods remained the same: 
essentially a business for ivory towers. Although some foregin 
experts were prepared to brave tropical heat in their quest for 
knowledge and provision of advice, indeed some positively promoted 
physical hardship and disease as part of their training credentials, 
the location of training remained firmly in the centrally heated or 
air conditioned seminar room. In retrospect, many might agree that 
too much time and energy was expended in the task of identifying 
processes of change and too little on subsequent prescription. Too 
much discussion was couched in terms of policy alternatives in the 
belief that every student had a minister's baton in his knapsack. 
There was a distinct lack of Interest on the- part of the trainers in 
the real political, social and financial world within which their 
students ultimately had to live and work. The result very often was 
that managers returned partially equipped to produce an instant 
theoretical critique but with little added value, in, the realm of 
their ability to manage. 

From Macro“llteory to Micro-Learning . 

However, the researchers* labour had not been entirely in vain. 
An increasing body of published material began to question a number 
of basic theoretical assumptions. These findings:. suggested that the 
discrepancies between theory and the economic and social reality 
encountered during fieldwork might have a good deal to do with the 
specific character of local processes, patterns and behaviour; and 
that this character might indeed possess a degree of internal 
independence and cohesion. — j r,.. — 
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substantiated this point, suggesting the need for empirical study 
designed to explore 'the complexity of local adaptation' ^and 
Innovation. Friedmann Kahn and others emphasised the strength of 
the household production enterprise which has neither been 
transformed by an all encompassing, capitalist State nor subordinated 
into the role of a':’*disguis^ proletariat”^ 

While critics defended the orthodox theories of structural change, 
branding their opponents as neo-populist (Chayanovian) idealists, 
their attack appeared to be as much aimed at the dangers of 
empiricism as at the theoretical debate itself* Indeed, what 
anthropologists revealed at field level was immediately interpreted 
as the product of false consciousness brought on by excessive 
exposure to social reality. The empirical delusions of 
anthropologists were nevertheless sufficiently robust to withstand 
the course of time and eventually crystallised around a type of 
Chayanovian modification which became more acceptably known as the 
petty commodity model. 

The Implications for research work were clear. No longer was the 
.objective a grand theory of development; explanations or part 
explanations would have to be sought in remote villages or hamlets. 
This may have been an uncomfortable thought for the researchers, some 
of whom had developed a taste for the peace and tranquillity of the 
colonial history stacks; it was an equally uncomfortable realisation 
for time -constrained trainers who were now exposed on two accounts. 
Firstly, the authority of their message was again in question. 
Secondly and more importantly, they had to begin to compile a new 
message and one which should involve some exposure to the field: 
micro- learning in other words. 

As any regular draining watcher” will know, the impact upon 
public service management training has been both fascinating and 
alarming, depending upon the internal composition and orientation of 
the training institution in question. In the case of those 
institutions still dominated by the first, wave, there has been 
little change in strategy; whilst the technology has become more 
sophisticated, particularly in its ability to cope with social as 
well as economic problems, there has been little attempt to break out 
of the mould that derives from modernisation theory. As far as 
donors are concerned, these institutions, at least in the developed 
world, retain their value since they are generally responsive to the 
tender call and eager to engage in an overseas contract. 

Second wave institutions, adapting to micro-learning, have found 
themselves becoming increasingly polarised and personalised. A 
number of individuals with substantial field eXDPripnr*^ 
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in great demand on the international consultancy' circuit* ' The 
opportunity to as'sessj advise and prescribej but not for too long, is 
mtch coveted by' the development expert* Consultancy coipled with the 
other demands of academic' life leaves little room for the mill of 
long training courses j ' \diich have perforce to be left to junior -staff ' 
or external speakers. Another tendency is to build into training 
courses large quantities of descriptive field material in economics, 
sociology or management, often termed case studies, in the search for 
relevance. Another is for part or all of the course to become a 
tourist trip for staff and students alike. This is most commonly 
reflected in the orthodox field project or field visit; essentially a 
guided tour, where participants are shepherded around places or 
projects in developed or developing countries, on the assumption that 
a brief visit and a briefer discussion Is all that is needed to 
develop an individual’s capacity to plan and manage. 

The remainder of this article describes a specific attempt to take 
micro-learning through field work ^ich goes beyond the guided tour. 
The essential elements of the approach are: (1) location, the choice 
of the right kind of area; (2) careful structuring of the field 
experience; and (3) integration of that experience within the course 
as a whole. Location is crucial; field experience needs to be close 
enojgh to a trainee’s own experience to be meaningful but different 
enough to stimulate enquiry; structuring is crucial in that field 
work needs to produce results in the form of improved understanding; 
integration is crucial in that the outcome of the field work, whether 
materials collected or the shared experience as a whole can actually 
make technology transfer or understanding transfer more effective. 

Field Training in lural Develcpnent: The Birmingham/NIRD i^roach 

The Development Administration Group of the University of 
Birmingham and the National Institute of Rural Development at 
Hyderabad are new in the sixth year of a collaborative programme of 
rural development training, sponsored by the Government of India and 
the British Council. The micro- learning approach, Adiich is central 
to the programme, has its origins on both sides in a long standing 
commitment to field research and its role in shaping the content and 
style of training.' 

The methodology employed has its roots, at least on the Birmingham 
side, in Sudan *ere in 1979 the in-ccuntry field project was first 
established as a training vehicle. Course participants undertook a 
structured investigation of rural development problems— in the first 
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for use with administrators and, manager 

A separate but perhaps equally important development was series.' 
of training workshops which were held in India in the early 1980s 
idiose purpose was the collaborative development of and training in;, 
guidelines for planning and managements A workshop in Kurnool 
districts Andhra Pradesh, held in collaboration with the project 
planning cell of the NIRD, was -designed as a short in-service 
training course for district level officers. Although a number of 
topics were covered, the major thrust was on development of 
techniques for concurrent evaluation which would be of value to 
district level staff operating within severe manpower and time 
.constraints. 

This approach was developed further in a series of in-service 
training workshops for the Gujarat State Rural Development 
Corporation over the period 1981’- 84. The Corporation, charged by 
the State Government with the production of guidelines for IRDP 
evaluation, collaborated with Birmingham in the development of the 
necessary procedures. The emphasis was once again on simple low-cost 
data collection and management methods. The guidelines, drafted in 
advance of the workshops, were tested by course participants who 
applied them to IRDP beneficiaries in selected villages. They were 
subsequently published by the Corporation.^^ The emphasis was on 
brevity and practicability, highlighting the need for small samples, 
limited information and quick analysis. The major characteristic of 
the method was its do-it-yourself approach based on a carefully 
planned procedural progression.^^ 

The work in Gujarat served to consolidate a number of basic 
principles: the need to train in conjunction with government and with 
the sup[,X)rc of concerned officers in the field; the need to address 
the problems of an area small enough and over a period of time long 
enough to enable a measure of uixier standing to be gained; the need to 
focus upon prcceduw.^s and techniques of practical value. These have 
been taken furtiter and in a sense refined in our current 
collaborative course with NIRD. 

Course members are drawn from a variety of backgrounds but 
primarily from the IAS, the Central Department of Rural Development, 
and officers from concerned departments in State governments. All 
are either directly or indirectly engaged in rural development^ 
management and are more especially concerned with the implementation 
of the IRDP. 

Training is based on a two-country model, combining in- India and 
in-Britain components. The in-India component is divided into three 
phases. Initial background training is conducted at NIRD, followed 
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session# Field work ^ is carried out in selected districts throughout 
India# During field workj participants study ^district; level 
management prior to dispersing to representative blocks -(sub- 
districts) and villages to interview field staff and carry out case 
studies' of' families receiving assistance from the poverty programmest 
Emphasisis placed during this portion of the field work upon' contact 
and interaction with resource-poor IRDP beneficiaries* Participants 
are, encourged to adopt anthropological style micro-study techniques 
and where possible to reside for short spells in cr near survey 
villages* 

One characteristic' of this, approach Is the inability of most 
government officers to pose as a neutral “anthropological* 
researcher; and Indeed it would probably be undesirable. Villagers 
may have had a long and perhaps mixed relationship with government 
officers, while officers themselves may possess deeply ingrained 
notions, values and prejudices about the character of the villagers 
they meet* With appropriate planning, preparation and guidance, 
however, many of these problems can be overcome and the exercise 
accepted for what it is— an experiment in joint learning. 

On return to NIRD, a draft report is prepared, which provides an 
opportunity for inputs on data interpretation, analysis and report 
presentation. The report analyses the management of the programme, 
summarises its case studies of individual households, and lays out a 
modified strategy for the district’s future poverty alleviation 
programmes. This report itself is something of an innovation in its 
combination of training with consultancy. 

The in-Britain component is designed to build upon the field 
experience, complementing it with a second exercise In Britain or 
Europe* • The training currently focuses upon policy analyses; pn)ject 
planning and appraisal; and human resource management ,'vchich combines 
conventional approaches to personnel management wdth exposure to 
current thinking about management culture and Ixh jvlour. 
Experimentation is currently under way in the area of leadership, 
team building and motivation. Though, of course, a wide base of 
material is employed, drawn from a wide range of countries, the field 
experiences provide a common focus--and perhaps more important, a 
body of experience shared by teachers and taught — which is desgined 
,to recur continually... 

''GONCUJSION'^ ■■d 

A not infrequently offered criticism of training built around this 
kind of exercise is that it offers public servants what they already 
know; why take individuals, who may have served long years in the 
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fields CO yet another district? , It is a paradox of; training in 
public, .managenent that it has never sought to emulate training in, 

' say, surgery; where it is believed that one important place to 
improve professional practice is study in the. operating' theatre. ■ In 
the same way, we believe that it is in the district, the fundamental 
building block of. administration, that the problems of development 
management are best explored. 

Hcwever, the criticism is misplaced for deeper reasons, which 
return us to the argument about capacity building. The third wave is 
not, in an important sense, about rejection of skill transfer on the 
one hand or development of knowledge on the other; it is about tha- 
enhancement of liidividtaal ability to absorb, modify and apply skills 
and knowledge to the task of management. This necesarily involves 
experience in the field; because it is there that the modification 
and application of training material from whatever source can best be 
learnt . 
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Mismatch between Theory and Practice in 
Training in Public Administration 

CP.BHAMBHRi 

PUBLIC AIMIUISTRATION is a central factor in all politically 
organised societies but its concrete role is determined by specific 
social content* Public administration in advanced industrialised 
societies has evolved organisational and role structures in response 
to the social ard political tasks of management with stability as the 
primary social goal of developed industrial societies. In all 
developing societies, roles of public administration are in the 
process of evolution with a continuing stress on definition and 
redefinition of public services and activities required for managing 
change and resolving crisis and conflicts in society. Public 
administration in all developing societies cannot have a fixed agenda 
of roles because new tasks and challenges have to be confronted 
because developing societies are changing very fast in directions 
which are not quite predictable. Public administrators in developing 
societies have to deal with predictable and unpredictable social 
tasks and new capabilities have to be created among the public 
administrators. The task of training for public administration is 
quite complete because new capabilities are demanded by social 
situation in fast changing societies of the Third World. If social 
goals are fixed, a structured programme of training for public 
administration can be devised and contents and methods of training 
can be evolved. If social goals are in a state of flux, training 
programme for public administration cannot be a fixed one. New social 
situations demand restructuring of training programmes for public 
administrators and many a time such restructuring is not urdertaken 
or planned. A mismatch between a theoretically evolved training 
programme and actual practice emerges because the premises of 
training are not in conformity With the expected practice of public 
administrators. A significant factor responsible for mismatch between 
theory and practice of training for public administration is the 
absence of relationship between the values and techniques of 
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with values and techniques of administration and mechanisms to 
achieve social values of administration. It has been observed that 
training programmes are not able to establish an appropriate linkage 
between the techniques and values of administration and this leads tc 
a mismatch.. 

A critical issue in the operationalisation of a training programme 
of public administrators is the linkage between goals of society, 
role of administration and the capabilities of administration to 
achieve social goals. The input of training should lead to the output 
of performance with a view to achieve social goals, and it does 
happen that such inputs do not lead to desired outputs and the blame 
is shifted either on the training programme or on the recipients of 
training,. 

The discussion in preceding paras provides a framework for the 
study of training programmes for public administration in India. An 
attempt w^ill be made to relate the social goals and training 
programmes with a view to evaluate the experience of last four 
decades in India. 

Public Administration and Constitution of India 

The Indian Constitution lays down the institutional arrangements 
for governance for the country. Parliamentary democracy, universal 
adult franchise, federalism and secularism are the pillars of 
governance in India. The Constitution of India provides for 
justiciable Fundamental Rights of the citizens and the Directive 
Principles of State Policy provide for establishment of welfare state 
in India. The role and responsibilities of public administrators in 
India are determined by the constitutional and legal framework of the 
country and public administrators have to operate within a democratic 
and secular political framework. The do’s and don’ts of 
administration flow from the Constitution of India. On one hand, 
public administration has to operate in the context of pre-eminent 
role of political leadership, on the other, public administration is 
accountable to the elected representatives ' of the people. The letter 
and spirit of the Constitution of India establishes a system of 
'’democratic public administration’’’ where authority is exercised' by 
keeping in mind, the spirit of accountability. 

Public .Administration and Economic Developnent ’ in India 

Public Administration in India has to perform regulatory and 
jevelopmenta I functions because the Central and State Governments in 
India are the fountain source of economic development and social 
::hange. Public administration in India is an active force in economic 
and social transformation and multiple developmental roles are 
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assigned to the , administrators. As catalysts of economic and social 
change^ public administrators in. India have to grapple with 
complexities of policy formulation and implementation of programmes ; 
for economic, development and eradication ,o£ poverty of large 
population of the country. Complete policies for economic development 
of India cannot be formulated or Implemented without the .active 
involvement o,f .public administrators and this involvement, demands a, 
lot of information about economic realities on the part of public 
administrators. ..Public administ rators have to act as data 
col lectors j analysts, and programme leaders to achieve the goals;, of ' 
economic development, 

ftjblic Administration and Science and Technology 

i)urlng Che last four decades, India has based its developmental 
strategies on the basis of scientific knowledge and technological 
choices, A fundamental distinction between pre-independence and 
independent India is the employment of science and technology for 
economic and social regeneration and this is essentially a new 
phenomenon in the public administration of India. India has 
established heavy industries, machine tools factories, steel plants, 
and the thrust has been on modernisation of agriculture and develop- 
ment of manufacturing sector in industry. India has adopted a path of 
scientific and technological revolution to achieve developmental 
goals and public administration is intimately linked with his revolu- 
tion. Public administration in India is integrally connected with- 
developments in science and technology. Many ministries, departments 
and organisations have been established by the Government of India 
which are primarily concerned with the use of science and technology 
in economic development. Public administration in India has ceased to 
be a routine law? and order phenomenon; it has become a complex struc- 
ture because basic transformations are derived from science and 
technology in the country. 

The goals of public administration in India are varied and complex 
and many contradictory pressures are at work because democracy, 
economic development and science and technology are interacting in 
the operation of public administration. The programmes of training 
for public administration have to accommodate and respond to the 
varied needs and requirements of public administrators. The 
programmes of training have to equip administrators to operate in a 
^democracy* which is following the path of economic development 
through science and technology. 

How has the Indian training programme for public administration 
grappled with diverse and complex constitutional and social goals, 
during the last four decades? 
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Public policy makers and economic planners in India have laid 
great emphasis on training to achieve efficiency and performance of 
"public administrators. The basic goal of training has been- to create 
a level of competence among the administrators so that performance of 
the government is based on a level. of efficiency which is satisfying 
to the citizens. A basic distinction between public and private 
administration is the absence of motive of private profit among the 
public services. Efficiency in private administration is measured on 
the basis of private profit but efficiency and performance in public 
administration cannot be easily' measured and this makes it difficult 
to clearly define the task of training in public administration. 
Public administration has generalised social goals and in achieving 
these goals a mismatch emerges between the general and specific 
performance of public administrators. 

The general goals of training In public administration ere laid 
down by the Constitution of India, the various economic plans of the 
country and the performance of training is to sensitise and 
familiarise the administrators with broad social and economic goals 
of society. Further, public administrators have also to be trained in 
the procedures and techniques of administration and the institutions 
for training have to achieve the goals of social orientation and 
technological competence of the administrators. India has opted for 
institutional training, on-the-job training, system of refresher 
courses to achieve the goals of efficiency of the administrators. The 
Government- of India and the state governments have evolved ap 
elaborate institutional arrangement for the training of diverge 
public services, llie establishment of institutions for training is a 
correct approach to deal with the complex problems of training of 
public administrators. A continuous system of refresher courses is a 
step in the right direction because public administrators should be 
emphasised to new ideas and developments in society. 

While institutional training is necessary, it is not sufficient to 
achieve the social goals for public administration. Many diverse 
kinds of factors operate on the administrator, and as a thinking 
individual, an administrator may be reluctant to accept the basic 
social goals as enshrined in the Constitution of India. It must be 
recognised that an administrator may be enthusiastic about the social 
goals or he may passively agree with the goals of society. Further, 
in stable 'and advanced industrial' societies, a 'degree of consensus: 
exists on social goals, and such a consensus is about in changing 
societies like India. Can a training programme change the social 
outlook and values of administrators? A training programme can expose 
an administrator about social goals, but it cannot ensure his agree- 
ment with the dominant social philosophy of the Constitution or the 
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values of economic planning. Many- social values of an administtaCor 
are- already formed before he enters the public service on the basis 
of success in a competitive examination. Can a training programine 
make an administrator identify himself with public -social goals which 
may .be.caitrary to his beliefs? A young person has. an evolved social 
belief system before he enters the public services and, the training 
programme can never be a substitute for his . early education' and 
processes of socialisation. The problem is not only with the trainee^ 
it also invloves the trainer. The trainer and the trainee may operate 
at different intellectual levels regarding societal goals and this 
factor obstructs the process of transmission of goals or the accep-^ 
tance of these goals. The trainer and the trainee can have an inden- 
tity or a formal relationship during the programme and its result is 
a weaker acceptance of the social philosophy of administration. 

Training as a mechanism of transmission of social goals has 
serious limitations and inadequacies. Such limitations arise out of 
many factors. First, in a transitional society, consensus on social 
goals does not exist. Second, training cannot work out the impact of 
education and early socialisation on the mind of trainees. Third, 
trainer and trainee may operate at different wave lengths in relation 
to social goals. Fourth, generalised goals of Indian society, like 
secularism, democracy and planning for development may not bring an 
enthusiastic support from a large section of society, Including many 
public administrators. 

A.P. Saxena*s edited and mimeographed volume on ’’Third Course dn 
Training Methodology” in 1978 for the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration Is a serious attempt at grappling with the 
difficulties of training programmes in India. But we are making a 
fundamental distinction between two goals of training, i,e., training 
for social goals and training for efficient performance. We are 
suggesting that problems of training for improvement of performance 
are different from the problems of Inculcating social norms for 
public administration. Efficiency in public administration can be 
mechanical and It can be improved , by exposing the administrators to 
the various techniques of job performance. But the job performance of 
a public administrator cannot be delinked from an enthusiastic 
commitment to the social philosophy of public administration in 
India. If a public administrator in India does not have an empathy 
for the poor, he cannot deliver the goods in the task of eradication 
of poverty. If a public administrator does not have a genuine and 
active commitment to secularism, he cannot effectively resolve inter- 
community conflicts. The issue is not of the receptiveness of the 
trainee or his apathy to fresh learning during the training 
programme. A very active learner may appreciate new training Ir^ts 
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and use them for improving his job performance* Efficiency in public 
administration may improve with training. 

A mismatch' exists between the premises of training and the reality 
of training because training has been treated as an Allaudin^s, lamp 
to deal with the totality of the personality of an .administrator. ; We 
have built training programme on wrong premises because we have 
assumed that training can intervene to work out the values with which 
public .administrators have entered the public serv5,.ces. We have 
faulted in assigning a role to training by confusing it ' with 
education. The educational process is a broader phenomenon and its 
impact on citizens is fundamental,, and a training programme has a 
limited reach and limitations of training should be recognised. It is 
wrong to assign tasks to training and then complain about its 
inadequacy.. 

A distinction exists between the model of training within the 
advanced industrial societies and societies in transition. In terms 
of values in transitional societies, a public administrator is 
continuously struggling to adapt himself to the changing social goals 
of public service. This is not the reality of advanced industrial 
societies because education and training are interlinked because of 
social consensus on values. In India, the learning process of a 
public administrator may demand a serious break with his part value 
system and training programme may be inadequate to perform this role. 
Training for improving efficiency is legitimate but training for 
creating social values of the Constitution of India is impossible to 
plan and even if it is planned, the desired results will not be 
achieved. The mismatch has emerged because our expectations from 
training programmes is based on wrong premises and expectations. 



Methodology of Civil Service Training in India 


ISHWAR DAYAL 


THE ESSENCE of training for administration is to reduce trial and 
effort and be better prepared to handle an administrative job. The 
trainee must be able to evaluate one approach is better than 
other approaches in a given situation and the likely consequences of 
each* Skills of many exceptional administrators and their 
perceptions become the knowledge of many, with refinements provided 
by systematic studies* Hence, the. teaching methodology for civil 
service must prepare the participant for his job and for improving 
performance. 

Methodology of training depends upon the purpose it must serve. 
Understanding of the dynamics of behaviour may need training 
methodologies that create new kinds of experiences for participants. 
Some of these methods are group dynamics, role play, case analysis, 
psychodrama and the like. Understanding the Inter-relatidnships 
between segments, or scenario building may require help of physical 
models, spreadsheet, case analyses' and' other ' -suph' 'methcds* 
Understanding of the geopolitical environment or impact of social, 
econanic and political forces in decision-^making.-'may-'-require study of ', 
coni|)arative situations or case analyses;.. - '.'Outcome, -of'. a -phehomenon or/ 
Impact of certain forces on a given situation is necessary in a 
programme that provides knowledge for use. Knowledge acquired in 
terms of abstract rules of behaviour may not by itself be sufficient 
to establish how this knowledge can improve urderstanding of 
administrative situations. Teaching of physics or chemistry relies 
on laboratory work to understand the laws of natural phenomena, as do 
engineering and medicine. Application of knowledge is an important 
requirement of professional work. 

Choice of methodology would, require that the rules of behaviour 
or a phenomenon is understood through its effect; and not as an 
abstraction* Case teacher, for example, arranges his cases in such a 
way that a participant is involved in- solving a' ; large ' number of 
problems so that from these, cupjlatively, he is able to draw certain 
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generalisation 5 and further, develop concepts that explain and link 
the variety, of situations. This, in effect is the simulation model 
of concept building— from variety of experiences, generalising about 
the phenomenon. This process of generalising is further strengthened 
or supported by reading assignments for the participant.^ 

In the same' manner, a spreadsheet is able to quickly show how 
changes In one factor in a situation is likely to Influence several 
other factors,' and therefore, the outcome. These are some examples 
of how one makes the effort to understand administrative situations 
in a systematic and. comprehensive manner . Administration was learnt 
through experience. ,By dealing with specific . situations, the 
administrator over the years, could evaluate what ways worked better 
than others. Such generalisations come for some after many years of 
exf)erience 5 and for the less perceptive, they may never come. 

I have fotmd that a comprehensive perspective of training raises 
two questions: 

1. Itet knowledge, skills, perceptions of work, etc., are 

desirable for civil service jobs; and 

2. Which o£ these can be learnt through classroom training, job 
training or by self -learning. 

In post-war period, the role of government has changed in all 
countries. In developing countries and in India, the government has 
taken direct responsibility for development in many areas of 
economic, social and political life of the nation. The civil servant 
has a key role in the formulation, implementation and monitoring of 
developmental or promotional programmes. He has to perform a 
managerial role as compared to enabling or peacekeeping roles. 
Changes have been made from time to time in the curriculum of 
training for civil servants,. '. ■.•Facilities for training have' also been 
improved, for central,, .secretariat and state level' .employees. '■ The 
training of Indian' Administration' Service (IAS) officers has 
traditionally laid the pattern of training of civil servants. The 
training facilities' have been' further strengthened in the last 2-3 
years. , It would, therefore, ■ be useful to examine the- training 
methodology employed in training progr,a,mmes for IAS officers. 

' In,, this , discussion, the structure of the programme and the', 
appropriateness of the curriculae are not discussed.' ' Ihe emphasis is 
on training .'methodology ., . 

IAS., training. is provided at .three stages"-:" ' 

1., ' Intensive - trato^ at entry level. This training covers 

^ management and job related sub jects . The design 
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combines class-room training and job placement in the fi.eld* 

2 * Four-week programmes in general management arranged two or 
three times during the career of an employee. 

3. One-week compulsory programmes for every IAS officer every 
year. 

The first kind of programmes are handled primarily by the 
institutions vset up by government for the purposet Some of these 
institutions have also run the second and the third kind of 
■programmes. Ihe mid-.career programmes are generally' conducted by 
outside educational or training institutions. The four-week courses 
are meant for offlcervS after ten and 20 years of service. 

EN'mY LEVEL PRamMME 

In the entry level training programme, the emphasis is placed on 
subject knowledge, understanding of the socio-economic and political 
environment and sanctions provided by legal framework for 
administrative action and the way in which the government functions. 
There is increasing concern for familiarising the trainee with modern 
tools of management and developing some skills at problem diagnosis 
and problem solving . 

In the field training, the trainee carry out a job of work, and 
ideally, serve an apprenticeship to a senior officer such as district 
collector. , 

Fouf* types of training methodology are involved in the entry level 
training: (i) lectures on subject matter; (ii) assignments; (iii) 
cases; and (iv) apprenticeship. 

The lectures constitute about 90 per cent of the classroom train- 
ing. The course structure consisting of classroom training, field 
work and further classroom training is an extremely effective entry- 
level training structure. It, however, assumes that the field place- 
ment will provide guided experience, the mentor will be able to 
initiate the trainee into the practice of administration. Hie close 
association with the mentor will enable the trainee to urderstand the 
sensitivity of the environment and the compulsions of the administra- 
tive framework. He should build on the classroom study and begin to 
differentiate between one situation and another and the approach to 
each. He should learn to observe, differentiate, analyse and act in 
various situations both by doing the work himself and by discussion 
and the guidance of the superior. An important condition for learn- 
ing through apprenticeship is the care and the interest the mentor 
takes in the training and development of the young entrant. The 
Japanese industry rely primarily on this method to train their 
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managers for higher level of responsibility. During the ICS period^ 
this method served extremely well because the district collector was 
able to devote a great deal of his time to the trainee and the 'senior 
saw this as an important part of his job. In the present context, 
the mentor -pupil relationship is weak. 

The trainee is able to gain experience by doing a job of work, and 
this is important in its own way, but receives insufficient guidance 
and care. The system tends to generally become impersonal. - 

ITie lectures in classroom are generally the pattern of lectures in 
college teaching. Tlie greatest weakness of the training methodology 
is that it does not place the onus of learning on the participant and 
perpetuates giver- taker relationship. 

In some of the institutions engaged on preparing young people for 
careers in business and industry, deliberate effort is made to place 
the onus of learning on the student. He has to prepare case material 
and decide on action alternatives on his own. He has to prepare 
assignments, projects and seek out material on his own from either 
field situation or the library. These approaches are relevant for 
civil service training as well. The student involvement must come 
from preparation required for each classroom session and through 
individual effort to find solutions. The social system has also to 
be concerned with developing values and attitudes that are necessary 
for the service as a whole. The advantage of a residential programme 
is that the academic and the social system of the institution is able 
to develop among the participants a sense of the totality. The 
better public schools are able to provide both learning in academic 
areas and the personal habits, attitudes, perspectives towards life, 
and the like. Some of the management schools have recognised the 
significance of the residential programmes. The Institute of 
Management at Lucknow was able to initiate a social system where 
self-discipline, responsibility, concern for others were core values. 
It was reported that some of the members of the graduating class were 
able to develop independent perspectives on organisational issues. 
Development of these concerns must form an integral part of the 
education of young people who are groomed for professional careers. 

In summary, the structure of the programme is appropriate.^ The 
training methodology perpetuates dependence on the teacher, and it is 
doubtful if full advantage of a residential programme is taken to 
develop concern for social values and personal discipline. For the 
last few years, a project in rural areas is assigned to participants. 
The project requires trainee officers to stay in rural environment. 
This exercise provides new experience to participants and some say 
that'^ this' experience' ''Hives '''them ^ 'noT-.T- --- •- 
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subject knowledge. The training -of IPS 5 however, does lay emphasis on*' 
discipline. The teaching methodology is, however, dependence produc- 
ing. There is limited concern for self discovery, or developing a 
spirit of enquiry and the like. These aspects are ^necessary for 
senior civil service personnel. 

MID-CAREER PROGRAMMES 

Fcor-teik ProgramHies 

The four-week programmes invariably follow the methodology of the 
host institution. The quality of these programmes vary from one^ 
institution to another. The teaching methodology includes case dis- 
cussion^ computer aided learning, project work, assignments, lectures 
and syndicate method. Barring a few institutions, roughly 10 per 
cent of the total, the most common method is a lecture by invited 
faculty. This methodology will, in most courses, cover approximately 
70 per cent of the programme, in recent years, Computer applications 
hav€: become common in such programmes, chough computer aided teach- 
ing is rare, "fhe case material is rarely prepared for civil service 
population. Exercises and assignments are also few except in some 
institutions where such methods are regularly used. 

Behavioural Sciences inputs using exercises for self awareness, 
group working and team building are used. They consist of* standard 
text book exercises on small group working and mutual feedback on 
behaviour. There is some evidence that a large number of trainees do 
not like these exercises. There are few programmes that use audio- 
visual material extensively. 

Briefly, the characteristics of teaching methodology could be 
summarised thus: 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


Teaching methodology used in four-week programmes varies 
because these programmes are mainly run by different institu- 
tions. The methodology used is that of the host institutions. 
A few institutions have a distinct preference for experience 
based teaching methodology. These are invariably the institu- 
tions which have long-term degree or diploma courses. Training 
establishments generally use mixed methods of teaching. 

There is little demand made on the participant to recognise 
that responsibility for learning is primarily his. This is an 
important condition for learning.^ 

Most of these courses are residential but no special inputs 
are designed for learning from living. 


One-Week Programmes 

These programmes are also run by various institutions and each 
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follows the methodology of their own.. There are some innovations in 
the teaching methodology due to the fact that very senior officers 
attend such programmes, the programme is not designed for subject 
knowledge. They have a theme. The participants are required to exa-, 
nine the role of the administrator and learn from one another what 
improvements each can make to his own performance. They must examine 
the work ethics ^ the value system and see how these can be made 
suitable for the task. 

The presence of officers with five' fo over 25 years service 
provides considerable scope to learn from one another. Minimum 
structuring of the programme is desired and greater responsibility is 
placed on the participants themselves to learn from one another. 
Invariably 5 resource persons are available to define problems j 
provide data and identify issues from studies and literature on the 
subject. The participants have to examine the issues from their own 
experience. In one programme, organised for these groups by the 
institution with which I worked, the theme was divided into four or 
five major sub-themes. Each day one sub-theme was discussed. The 
typical day started with a brief discussion by resource person 
outlining the data and issues of Immediate concern. The participants 
worked on the sub-theme for three to four hours. Each group made a 
presentation and the problems were re-stated or conclusions were 
reached in the area of policy, implementation, administration and 
other related aspects. At times, the groups also reflected on their 
own strengths and weaknesses to carry out the programme and gained 
some insights into their own behaviour. At times, field visits were 
arranged. Papers were also available on the experience of other 
developed and developing countries. 

One significant contributon of one-week progranmes is that parti- 
cipant’s reliance on teacher is minimum.'^ The variety of experiences 
among the participants is an asset to the group. It is possible tliat 
the experience of such programmes will enable teachers to devise ways 
by which onus of learning is shifted from teacher to the partlGipant. 
This would improve the quality of professional education. 
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Administration - For What ? 


M.S. GURUPADASWAMY 


WTIL 19475 India was a colonial teTritory and a police State • 
Society was backward and very much feudal in character .The Civil 
Service established in the pre-irdependence era was meant mainly to 
serve the foreign masters. Its primary task was preservation of law 
and order ard collection of revenue. People and their welfare were 
not their concern. There was lack of responsiveness and authorita- 
rianism in their dealing with the problems. But later on, when the 
country attained independence and constitutional set-up was ushered 
in and the citizens, right were established, the civil service had to 
undergo a great change in response to new compulsions and needs. From 
the colonial and the servile status, 'tdiich it had been through for 
long period, It had to emerge as a machinery of ’’the welfare state in 
action’*. It had to be transformed as a fit instrument of. socio- 
economic change. It had to shoulder new responsibilities and under- 
take tasks covering wide spectrum of activities, from formulation of 
policies to implementation. As a well-endowed and well-knit organisa- 
tion, the public administrative system in a developing society like 
ours was required to function as a main catalyst of innovative and 
structural changes in society. In other words, it had to be a respon- 
sive administration in a responsible state. To meet this new role of 
the government, the civil service had to acquire new knowledge ard 
skills and altogether a new temper and attitude and capability to 
handle the complex problems. The spread of competence and responsibi- 
lity as well as accountability were required to be universal and not 
confined to only patches. As Tottenham in 1945 observed that 
reliance on "too few officers of the right type and too many clerks 
of Che wrong type" would surely fall to meet the situation. Hie 
administrative lag Chen would, therefore, be unavoidable. 

Lack of Sincerity in Implementing Reforms 

Under the stress and strain of war, whatever the , administrative 
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'down and was of very poor quality* War time corruption .among., the 
various 'grades of personnel was very visible for all to see*. The 
scarcities, of essential .goods had .made it worselWhen. Irxiia achieved 
irKlepeTKiencej it had in fact provided an opportunity for ushering 
in a new era of clean and modern administrationt The .old rotten, 
cotwebs of rules and regulations, the unalloyed habits of paper work 
and file pushing, the hierarchical stratification as well as the , 
remnants of authoritarian trends; and the last but not the least the 
ugly veils .of secrecy surrounding the decision-making process could 
.have been changed, ended or drastically cut by a more ^ rational 
.system* The chasm between the administration and the people, which 
has become a .bugbear later, could have been minimised.* But, unfor- 
tunately, 'the new leaders of India, strangely enough, did not make 
conscious effort to bring major change in the administrative system 
to achieve and subserve the democratic goals. 

But this is not to say that the subject of administrative reform 
did not receive attention by the rulers in India since Independence. 
As a matter of fact, the Central Government had appointed 18 commit- 
tees and commissions since 1947 to enquire into various aspects of 
public administration. In addition, a number of state Governments 
also, from time to time, appointed administrative reforms commis'^ 
sions. A number of parliamentary committees have made several recom- 
mendations. In spite, of these efforts to reform, the Indian Adminis- 
tration, at both Central and state levels, the gap between promise 
and performance; and administrative response and popular expectations 
remain wide and is increasing. No sincere and serious approach was 
made to provide an effective answer to the all-important question, 
namely, "what kind of administrative system should the nation have?", 
when the country bad undertaken planning and large-scale economic 
development and the uplift of millions of our population from the 
morass of poverty. The kind of administration we require should have 
been honest, cleanjVesponsible, objective and dynamic and should be 
capable of inspiring confidence and trust among the people. But this 
is easier said that than done. To secure such a band of men, the 
present administrative system has to undergo a ruthless catharsis. 
There has to be a revolutionary change in the organisation, methods 
and procedures. 

But at present, we find almost invariably commonplace clerical 
approach even at higher echelons of administration. Utilitarian 
functional approach, which ought to be the case, is rather a rarity. 
There is little intellectual and meritorious input in the formulation 
of plans, policies and programmes. In the absence of intellectual 
talent, the introdution of new techniques and methods and training 
got distorted; at the same time, the plethora of I ong-winding J>ro ce-^ 
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dures and regulations which, ' in turn, ;oncouraged ' proliferation 
officers and offices and' red-tapism. This has resulted, in administra*' 
tive tyranny ' in 'a ' democratic set-up. .Once the legislature ; passes,, the 
law, the powers of making rules and administrative orders vest 
entirely in the^ administrative machinery of the 'government. , If . they- 
■are not used' properly, they pose a threat' to the' life ' and liberty of 
the people. Indeed, actual Implementation of laws and rules is not 
with the ministers but with the officials. In this situation, 
officials become more powerful than the ministers and the elected 
representatives^., -' , ' 

Heed to Involve Peq)le ' . , ' ' 

In such circumstances, ’*the government of the people, for the 
people and by the people*’ a famous saying of Abraham Lincoln may be 
conveniently rephrased as ’’the government of the bureaucracy, for 
the bureaucracy and by the bureaucracy". In a bureaucratic state, 
there can be lot of paper work but no results. There can be any 
extent of corruption and no accountability. 

¥e are a developing society. We have still a long way to go. But 
the question is, that even at this early stage of development, when 
the administration is so weak, flabby and corrupt, how can we make 
any credible progress as a nation? and how our poor sisters and 
brothers get justice without being treated as aliens? How can we make 
the people feel that thay are part and parcel of the government? In 
what way and how to generate the feeling that the citizens and the 
administrators are co-participants in development? These are some of 
the questions which cannot be easily answered. But solutions have to 
be found any way if we have to meet new challenges arising out of 
complex situations. 

Change ■ Training Policy to Have Civil 'Servants Wio can Serve 

I am of the view that we are in need of a new breed of civil 
servants. We should give a go-bye to the existing hirndrum of conven- 
tional bodcish creatures, who have no knowledge of their surroundings 
and who know more of Europe and America than India. We do not want 
superficial careerists, who indulge in pretence, show and arrogance. 
What the country needs is a class of men who have capacity and talent 
for honesty, work and sacrifice; who can mingle and mix with the 
people; who understand and solve their problems and who have a will^^ 
to take initiative in matters of public good. Performance, rather 
than promise, should be their moto. To have such a breed to talent, 
the present recruitment policy of the Centre and the States will not 
help; nor the existing training network is appropriate. There is need 
for new tra'Ln!inp nr>1 r a moot" rM-oeoTii" t *~ 



Training Strategies for Responsive Administration : 
Service as the New Form of Accountability 


MUKUL SANWAL 


IN EARLY- 1985 y - the. Government of India.* s new training policy changed 
the definition of training from being " remedial ^ .removing skill defi-" 
ciency in a few, .to, the developmental aim of preparing, , all - piiblic 
se wants for future,, responsibilities, .. Existing ad hoc arrangements 
have been, .replaced by regular and compulsory training p:rograiiini,es. 
Training has- been brought, .on to the', political and , administrative 
reform agenda tecause It is seen as part of the strategy, for .socia.l 
and economic... , development,,. Though .the bureaucracy initially resented.- 
the. - compulsory , ' element „it^ soc»n,.saw the value of, acquiring ,., new 
perspectives .to ‘ deal with, the --.increasing complexity of relaticn- 
.ships. . Since . the .response defends on the .inputs provided during 
trainii^'i .' the, concern ..has shifted from .debating techniques and prac- 
.tices to .substantive .Is.sues and results. - 

-The . .problem with administrative 'reforms ',,and the training that it 
is -supposed' to guide., ...is that, .policy makers do , not have time to 
think about .fresh approaches', high offieia.ls ' continue to hold con- 
victions . ,form,ed -tefo-te they ,■ reach -their ' posit.ions and academics do 
not provide., useable recommendations.. A dialogue between the three 
groups is important because plans for., reform through committees, 
seminars and workshops have ■ remained' impervious to political guid- 
ance that is., supposed to inform, them. -Though getting things done in 
administration remains a slow, , hazardous, wearisome and frustrating 
affair, at ' least some of the .problems -are amenable to a training 
solution. The challenge before practitioners, is - to determine ^iiat 
these inputs should be. 

Three trends in reform, and training design, are emerging. 
Firstly, the increasing gulf between politicians and administrators, 
because of overlapping roles in fx)licy and implementation, leads to 
recurrent demands for less Ixireaucracy. A greater reliance is being 
placed on non-governmental organisations. Secondly, the changing 
■scale and character, of government is resulting in a questioning of 
objectives as well as the st.ructure,.,. .methods and styles of perform"^ 


'Ifie author is grateful for many useful ■ insights provided' participants -of 

Conference on 'Training Rural Manager’, organised by Harvard ^ ^ 

Lincoln Institute of Land Policy, at Cambridge (USA) from- Jum 16-18, 1987, and 
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:ance, of tasks. The personnel function for improving organisational 
performance is now becoming important. Thirdly 5 since budgets are no 
longer balanced^, efforts are di.rected at scrutinising programmes In 
.attempts to reduce. .recurring costs. . There is.'a growing : realisation' 
that the bureaucracy is the principle beneficiary of public expend!- 
ture rather than the public it serves. 

Attempts at reform initially focus on restructuring the career 
civil service with dubious results. In the United States, ' within 
four years of the formation of the Senior Executive Service, in 1979, 
40 per cent left government service.^ It has been difficult to 
maintain the momentum of reform with these approaches because results 
are the end product of seemingly minor decisions made by middle level 
administrators and the reluctance of the members of organisations to 
suffer any, .reduction in- inf luence. or power. The enforcement- of' 
change to give effect to the scope of government activity becomes a 
matter of political commitment. 

Administration, regardless of what the encyclopaedia or dictionary 
define it as, is a political activity. In Britain, a report from the 
government's efficiency unit, Itie ^xt Steps, points out that only 
about 5 per cent of the country's 600,000 civil servants advise on 
policy issues. Others are mainly concerned with delivering services 
and should be converted into autonomous agencies. A number of 
countries— Sweden, Canada, Australia and Denmark — have already taken 
such steps. It is agreed that there are serious problems with this 
approach of reducing the scope of administration and the discretion 
of the administrators; how to make monopoly suppliers responsive to 
the least advantageous through market* oriented operations remains an 
unresolved issue. While it is agreed thit present maoageineot systems 
reduce rather than enhance effectiveness, the moves to introduce 
"Bianagefnent skills reflects the ideological orientation of the regime'. 
It also highlights what is probably the most important problem in the 
state machine everywhere: the public is tired of delays, rude service 
and corruption in government offices. 

Governments in practice provide some service of some kind to 
somebody, they no longer produce goods or collect money, and the 
administration is the principle Instrument. These services can be 
internal to the institution; they can be directed to the community; 
some are discharged by prohibitions; others impose requirements; 
there are also the usual provision of services, paying cash benefits 
and prodtiction of goods. In these activities, it is hard to pin 
down objectives because of the possibility of a conflict of interests' 
Detween organisational and national interests — the reasons range from 
Lack of clarity, obscurity, incompatibility and the tactical requi re- 
lents of quieting criticism. There can be considerable disagreement 
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on 'the circumstances in which a policy or programme is .introduced and 
the .objectives behind it. 

’. There, is .also disagreement on ’^diat policies are appropriate. , .For 
administration . to be given a service orientation ^ there a,re„signifi- 
.cant differences between providing service to and. service for 'the, 
public.. Th.e former' adopts a target approach, with detailed specif i-„ 
cations .and uniformity of treatment, focusing on the content and the,.' 
technology ,as well as treating the public as dependent clients.,, ; 
latter adopts a' decentralised approach, with wide discretion .and, ,. 
responsiveness 3 focusing, ,,on the beneficiary and the views . of.' -.the 
public, as well as treating the public as demanding partners. The. 
generalised image of service delivery can Itself become an obstacle 
to determining the missions of organisations and learning what the 
public wants from the .services 'they rece.ive. 

. The distinctive feature is dealing with . activities of ..systems 
composed of' interdependent organisations and relations ■ between 
organisations and their publics. : In this context, the question of 
relevance of' both public administration and training, becomes'' 
important. 'Ihe discipline itself is yet to develop in the developing 
countries.^ The Union Public Service Commission has introduced a 
full paper on the subject in the All-India services only in 1987 « 
Major Universities do not as yet have a separate department for the 
subject. The Indian Institute of Public Administration and the 
training programmes conducted in the Institutes of Management contl” 
nue to be skill oriented and. cater to the needs of irdividual 
clients. The major theme is improving the managerial competence of 
bureaucracy through planning and appraisal rather than implementa- 
tion: dealing with limi.ted concepts of operating efficiency rathei 
than participative ways of bringing about change. Development ad- 
ministration everywhere is only recently emerging from an excessive 
emphasis on the formal aspects of the organisation.^ 

Greater clarity is needed in the objectives, scope and methodology 
we employ in trying to understand implementation. There are three 
iriethodological problems In the study of Development Administration. 
Firstly, usually a part of the system is studied and on that basis 
generalisations are made about- - the : entire administrative system, 
M^st of our present knowledge comes from a limited number of case 
stiMies of projects, mainly IRDP. Secondly, universal characteris- 
tics of decision-making are sought to be applied to very different 
contexts. Recommendations almost totally ignore the socio-economic 
context, like common property resources in hill and tribal areas. 
Hardly, the links between analytical levels, organisations, 
officials and behaviours — are net made. The continuing debate over 
district planning is probably the best example. There are also 
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coxeptrual ambiguities 'between bureaucracy ard politics j the language 
of coordination and the levels of bargaining in' decision-making. The 
essential nature of ' government is regulation , of pattern; of 
relationships, internal as : wel 1 as ' external . ''In 'Teality^' the 
autonomy of the' official is limited— political ,legal,', as well as 
handling of personnel; growing uncertainty about the role of the 
public service; and, the need to balance regional and political 
considerations. Though reviews of difficulties and delays in imple- 
mentation indicate institutional or managerial factors as the most 
important causes their exact nature is seldom defined or analysed in 
detail. 

Since therc^ is no agreed measure of effectiveness where organi- 
sational needs have not been specified, training, despite the new' 
policy, remains focused on improving skills of individual trainees. 
Changes in Indivldtials* perfornence has little observable effect on 
organisational performance. Training can only be a catalyst, and 
requires attention to clearly defined organisational objectives as 
distinct from programme objectives. Since not all problems are 
amenable to a training solution, it is Important that a thorough and 
impartial review be undertaken before training is promoted. 
Secondly, training plans often reveal that they want to resolve 
ccHiiplex issues in a single 'step*, whereas, organisational excellence 
r$ more likely to be attained by doing many things a little bit 
better rather than by trying to solve the big problems at one time. 
Training programmes have to be modular. Thirdly, the specialised 
form of task analysis that training systems require is time 
corsuming, needs competent staff and active cooperation with the 
concerned departments. A common problem is to take recourse to pro- 
grammes developed to meet other requirements,^ rather than review 
prevalent practices, often resulting in irrelevant training. 

Large organisations, whether in business or government, also 
display certain common characteristics, to which even the management; 
schools do not have ready answers.^ We need to be clear about the 
distinction between leadership and management. In big organisations, 
like governments, accepted routines become the order of the day; 
tedious deliberativeness, staff work ard elaborate studies distance 
the top level from direct contact with reality. Prudence requires 
big decisions to be carefully calculated. The inherent inertia 
reduces risk; the mistakes are those of delay and inaction not haste. 
Actually, for improving performance the need is not for quantitative 
analysis skills but to inspire and lead. Successful managers also do-; 
not attack the large strategic issues as the first priority; they 
first look to the structure of relationships and responsibilities.^ 
This stress on developing human resources is reinforced by other 
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studies which show that the challenge of radical .strategies is .to 
bring about changes; .in culture and individual mind sets, in addition., 
tO'.analytical.. .management and political- management. of internal condi'- 
tionsJ Effectiveness criteria involve the management arxi develop- 
ment of human '.relations*^. Studies of what managers actually, do ,.shw 
that far .-from being one ,who plans^ ' organises > coordinates, and 
controls., an orderly process, the manager is dependent upon, -many 
.people, with much more human activity than, is suggested .in . text 
bodes. ' ' ' 


These are distinctive problems for vhich new solutions have. to. be 
.found,' where administrators' w/ill have to develop 'and apply new con- 
cepts to fit the .tasks and political constraints of 'government. This 
wull depend substantial ly. on securing the commitment of the civil 
service to the task. , Objective task sett.ing must take into, account 
the political environment ; designing and negotiating' working 
relationships is also vitally important. Progressive improvements 
also require a capacity to manage structural change and institution 
building. Developing adequate yardsticks of efficiency and 
establishing positive motivation to improve performance are very 
difficult in governments everywhere.^^ 

The Institute conducted a survey to identify the present organisa- 
tional and personnel inadequacies felt by public administrators. Two 
questionnaires, one for assessing the knowledge needs and another for 
assessing the skill r.eeds, were sent to Group A officers of the State 
Government, including the All India services. The data shows that as 
regards knowledge needs, most officers consider the causes underlying 
majorVrural and urban problems as important followed by provision of 
specific services and social processes. The data about skill needs 
shows that most officers want skills in assessing community needs, 
handling inter-personal problems and delegation. 

Three conclusions emerge from these responses. Firstly, there is 
a high degree of similarity in the identification of training needs 
across levels and groups. Secondly, the differences between respon- 
ses from the state and district levels, or policy and implemer tation 
tasks, is not as great as one would expect. Thirdly, management 
principles are not seen as being of importance in the functions 
administrators are required to perform; even functional services feel 
the need for improving human resources. 

A similar conclusion emerges from the training options from IAS 
officers for the five-year cycle, commencing from 1988. The govern- 
ment asked them to select one general, two sectoral and two func- 
tional programmes. Some 1637 (about 50 per cent) of the officers 
replied. The majority, with over 300 requests, identified their 
training needs as — development administration (534), industrial 
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policy planning and development (493), financial Management (408), 

^MlS and Computer Appli^^ International Trade (388), Human 

Resource Development' (363)'' and Management of State Enterprises (317)« 

The least number of options in each of the above categories were for 
specialised and functional programmes like, terrorism/violence, 
workstudy, animal husbandry and dairy development* 

A survey was also conducted at the academy with officers in field !( 
assignments to identify the nature of operations associated with 1 
rural development, to determine their curriculum design. This survey 
is based on their description of events, programme evaluations and a 
questionnaire administered at the academy. The study draws on about 
5000 responses over a three-year period. The most significant recur- 
ring issue for field' officers concerns the external environment of 
their work. Tnese involve complex relationships with politicians, 
other departments, head office and beneficiaries; and require clarity 
about roles, interorganisatlonal relationships, knowledge of adminis- 
trative and financial procedures and motivation. A similar study at 
Harvard University also found that the essential requirement of 
developing participatory behavioural styles is not often incorporated 
in training curricula.^^ ' ^ 

Beginning from October, 1987, the Government of India has conduct- 
ed five workshops for improving the responsiveness of administration, 
and elicited the suggestions for reform from all the District Offi- 
cers in the country. This unique experience also provides vital 
clues about the perceptions of these key functionaries towards the 
inadeqiiacies in the present arrangements. The recommendations are for 
decentralised participatory decision-making with elected representa- 
tives, int; rociucing a service concept by reducing points of contact 
with the bureaucracy and changing the culture of the administration ^ 
towards more trust, mutual cooperation and discretion. Their report / 
was the discussion paper for the conference of Chief Secretaries, on 
July 30, 1988, where the opinion was that making administration more 
responsive through district planning required a political consensus. 
These discussions have focused on the strategic problems of our 
society, and the interface role of the administrators between the 
government and the public. What clues does this data, though 
limited, provide us for determining the design of training ? 

There is a growing emphasis on training in all developing 
countries and government agencies and trainees accept its validity. 
However, there is no agreement in the literature on an appropriate 
training design for development administration. The limited number 
of studies either stress the management of training institutes, 
instructional methodology,^^ or training techno logy, as the most 
appropriate intervention. Attempts at integrating these efforts are 
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.only now/ being Unfortunate lyj .all these' efforts limit their 
S'cope to central bureaucracies , projects set up outside' the. govern"' 
.ment:, structure' or- a specific set of techniques; 'Pereas /developinent 
'administ.ration^.essential ly concerns . field- level transactions* 
Training ...institutes 5 to be effective, should," along with departments, 
participate; in i,inproving the organisational performance of the, entire 
administrative" system. 

. ..■'From the experience .gained- in :-India, three' issues emerge. 
Firstly, the critical factor .is . ^lat -the. training seeks to Achieve, 
rather than how many have been trained. Secondly, the stress, on 
training .presupposes' the identification of inadequacies in systems 
and practices. ^ Thirdly,. course evaluations stress the need for *^a 
practical bias*’ to the^ courses. . Post-training evaluations indicate 
that' only a, few, individuals have introduced innovations ' in their 
organisations based on the training programme; a number of parti- 
cipants have felt-that they learned something new from the inter- 
change of ideas and experiences and updating of knowledge; they all 
felt -they needed a rest. 

These experiences form the basis for six propositions, regarding 
the approaches and methods, on which training design should be based: 

1. Inadequacy of the management model. 

2. Requirements of development administration are different to 
those of public administration. 

3. Generalised models will not serve the purpose of specific 
departmental requirements. 

4. The content must focus on organisational, rather than func- 
tional needs- 

5. The methodology must be one of support to promote learning 
' rather than teaching* 

6. The arrangements must be deinstitutionalised so that these 
become btoad-basedand make training a departmental activity. 

INADEQUACY OF THE MANAGE^TT MODEL 

ITie similarities and differences about administration and private 
management are a continuing source of controversy and debate. Some 
argue that management is a generic concept with universally appli- 
cable principles, and , that private management offers readymade 
solutions to administrative problems. Others see sharp contrasts in 
context and process, which preclude adoption of private sector prac- 
tice. The superiority of the management approach is supposed to rest 
on neatly structured helrarchies, well-defined tasks and clearly 
allocated responsibilities. Such neat prescriptions are without 
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eipirical, sijpport itt government and also,, aS' recent . findings show^ ,in 
....teiness ..administration. , , 

in government is to devel.op new principles for ' improving' 
service* The. direction, regulation ■ and pursmsion ' in ';admi^^^ 
is very different to running. a corporate enterprise. Democratic 
functioning requires a .senstivity'' to, changing circumstances, criti- 
cisms, emergencies, and the methods employed- are themselves' subject 
to questioning. .Services are also -dependent' on decisions of 'the 
central government, provide within statutory frameworks approved by 
Parliament and State Assemblies, but the responsibility for providing 
them rests with local authorities* The autonomy of public servants 
is also limited— there are legal limitations, organisational 
constraints,'" limitations in the handling of personnel aiKi subordina- 
tlOT to politically respcmsible authorities. In administration regu- 
lation, of a pattern of relationships, internal and external, is as 
important as provision-: of .' services. 

There is a need for development administration to move away from a 
reliance on business management techniques. Firstly, even in the 
west, the usefulness of business schools is being questioned, since^ 
they are too quantitative and theoretical and produce technils4ass 
suitable for the middle level, a shortcoming business schools 
realise. Harvard introduced its first new required course in 20 
years, in 1981, on ’’Human Ee source Management”. In developing 
countries most public servants do not play an instrumental role and 
take decisions confsarable to those of top management in corporations, 
|Who engage in-dealings- with others and who are vested with a large 
'area of discretion. They are acutely aware of the inadequacy . of 
merely using techniques to solve the problems they face. 

Secondly, the goal of development is to reach the poorest, who are 
dispersed in the remotest areas; the effort is to ^maximise’ rathei 
than ^optimize’, as business does. The optimum is most effort lies 
aromd 75 per cent of the theoretical maximum, and in order to reach 
the remainder, additional costs go up exponentially ^ile additional 
results fall off exponentially.^^ This makes development adminis- 
tration more complex, ambiguous and different from management* 
Governments tend to get landed with the most difficult problems with 
/#iich no or« else has been able to cope and which require organisa- 
tional rather than technical solutions. 

Thirdly, the present approach in training remains technocratic, 
even though human relations instruments of motivation are replacing 
the principles of management. Development administration is concerned 
not only with executing activities but also dealing with political, 
technological and ethical issues.^^ Politics — in a wider sense which 
includes the reactions of the public, affected groups and imple- 
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menting authorities—and ctevelofMent administration are not' :two dif- 
'^^ferent things* Hie choices,, of a l,location- and, I ocaticso' are ,■ primarily 
politicals rather than fimnc,ial*" .'Development policy, analysis aal 
iiipleitentation has a imilt.idiscipl,imry contents very' different ,,, froiii,,. 
the investffl.ent“oriented mlcroe<"nnomics~based. training models 3 . , adopted , 
fran business experiences* ■,, , 

REQUIREMEM^ OF IBVELOPMEOT ^ 

Even in developed countries,, there- 'is,- no agreed model for - training 
^public servants. Th^ stress , in government training institutes varies 
from policy analysis (USA), management and technocratic, skills (Great 
vBritain')-, law, (France), to, coop^erative work culture, „{Japaii). The- 
extensive coverage through training is,- however, a common., feature. 
In the USA and Japan, .for example, 25 per. cent of all public serva-nts 
are trained every year; in developing countries on an average 20 ' per 
cent of the upper-level group is likely to be trained in their 
career, and 30 per cent of all employees, those in regional and 
local government, receive less than 10 per cent of the training 
^budget. ^ In Britain, training expenditure is about five per cent of 
the payroll?^ in most developing countries even such computations 
are not made. Public sector (industrial) training alone is adequate 
' in developing countries, since it, can adopt widely accepted Western 
rocxiels.^^ , 

Training models in development administration have suffered from a 
lack of validity for a variety of reasons. Firstly, .while govern- 
ment's "own training institutions -are-' responsible for most of the 
training in developed countries, developing countries rely heavily 
on management institutes. Secondly, and partly following from the 
first, these institutes respond to Western initiatives and evolving 
development paradigms, rather than act as catalysts for change, and 
paying the way for institutionalisation of innovation. Thus, both 
the technical assistance programmes of the 1950s and 1960s and the 
project related training programmes of the 1970s and early 1980s, 
have largely been fourd to be ineffective. Thirdly, training needs 
are particularly pronounced in the poorer and less developed areas 
where administrators at all levels act as the driving force in social 
and economic development, but adequate funds are not provided for 
trainirg. Building and inaugurating are politically more attractive 
than maintaining- or operating. 

For the trainers, also, the concern- -remains limited to the central 
higher, bureaucracy and the replication of', the experience of the fest 
in stressing functional techniques, planning, budgeting, personnel, 
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These principles of enterprise managenient have not led tO' greater 
administrative internal efficiency and external effectiveness j even 
iii the West,:' because they are suited to a growing 'economy and the 
internal arrangements of organisations, rather' than ■ linkages between 
organisations. The attempt to' extend planning, programming: and 
budgeting systems (PPBS) and zero based budgeting (ZBB) 'in the 
Federal Government in the USA, and to transplant MK) to administra- 
tion in Britain, have also largely failed.^^ 

In the developed countries, currently, considerable debate is 
centring around the public service in terms of its efficiency, costs 
and service level, and the limitations of earlier efforts afe being 
recognised. Sweden has Identified the way of giving service as the 
most important in reshaping the public sector through improved 
interactions between politicians, agencies and the public.^^ 

In development administration, the requirement is for joint effort 
towards managing interdependence and not singlemindedly pursuing 
departmental objectives. As the Report of the Workshop of District 
Officers on Responsive Administration stresses, the requirement is 
not document processing, storage of data, retrieval of reports or 
tiaieliness of outputs, but involves attitudes towards the work rather 
than mere knowledge or skills in processing matters: 

- it looks at locational choices rather than performance of 
people, 

- is ccncemed with Tirkages within the system rather than the 
functioning 6f an organisation, and 

- the information intensity for decision-making increases at the 
implementation rather than the policy end of the hierarchy. 


Training programmes for administrators should be directed towards; 
the 'goals of the adminis't'ration','-in particolar resolution of specific 
problems or bottlenecks.^'- The "programmes now' being taken up- 
government— family welfare, -social welfare, command area development, 
etc.s--all depend ^uponPhe* administrators in different institutions 
arid the public working together, because behaviours have to be 
changed, disadvantaged groups have to be helped, and facilities have 
to ‘be used. . ■ 1 -h ^ 


: DEPARTMENTAL REQUIREMENTS -■ 

The implementation of policy is -also affected by' the character of 
executive agencies,v particularly 'In view of the requirements for 
peoples participation,' extensive delegation of responsibility/ and 
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Muinistratorsj. . because of their long tradition and ; scientificV 
' ‘nature of functioning^- have developed their own cultures.. ' .These 
behavioural, characteristics GontT.ibute -towards deteriBining their 
l^rceptions .and priorities, - and. will need to be^taken into account, 

, even mcxiified, to get' the appropriate response for improved' service 
delivery*. 

"The. efforts to- integrate forest Ixireaucracies into rural develop- 
ment through the social -^forestry programmes provides a' good example. 
The Academy, is conducting regular programmes forofficers'of.the- 
Indian Forest- Service, and these experiences are- very .revealing* 
AThey '.have ..historically had three conce.rns- -working pl.ans, planta.-' 
tions and equity* The stress, of "scientific management" has been on 
working Plans and its prestige makes it .-easy -for. foresters engaged 
in social forestry to draw inspiration ^ from that tradition when they 
are preparing Project documents for aid agencies and governments# 
Farm forestry, too, has precedents, though limited, in the "^taung ya' 
cultivations within forests; and, decentralising nurseries with 
broad- leaf species is only a change of technology* Community 
forestry programmes, on the other hand, are quite antl-thetical to 
‘ the policing reserve forest tradition, where the needs of local 
people were definitely subordinate to commercial and conservation 
considerations. Rather than limit equity considerations to merely 
checking that the relevant legal conditions have been met by the 
claimants, community forestry requires foresters to identify local 
needs, remove difficulties and to develop local groups. 

Not surprisingly, community forestry programmes have met with 
limited success. The National Wasteland Development Board is still 
struggling, over a period of three years, to secure the participation 
of the villagers which is so essential for the survival of the 
saplings. In the training programmes organised for members of the 
Indian Forest Service at the Academy, this problem of role ambiguity 
comes out very clearly. The older foresters find It easy to do 
nothing more than tolerate local groups. Tb foresters at 

the field level are more conscious of the altered power relations 
between different interest groups and the challenge to the profession 
from NGO’s and local activists. Their own rural background makes 
them more responsive to changing socio-economic conditions and the 
growing crises in the lives of the poor. The rapid expansion and 
diversification of the forest departments has also led to a weakening 
of professional standards. 

A massive training, or re-training, programme for foresters is 
certainly needed. The inputs will' be’ additive- in nature, accordir^ 
to the particular programme being promoted. Farm forestry requires 
new knowledge of extension methods to be given. Social forestry also 
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needs negotiation skills. Community forestry is the most demanding, 
and qualitatively different, because it requires, in additicw to the'^' 
above, attitudinal change and a wider understanding of the purposes 
of the programme. There is an emerging positive response from the 

Table 1 IMPORTANT ABILITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATORS 


— — - 

Responsibilities. 

Functions 

Tasks 


Itotivat'ing Staff -. 

“• Assessing strengths 
and we^cnesses of staff 

- Explaining reaons 
for a task 

4 


Delegation of work 
“* Development of staff 
- Adaptation to meet 
•“ Changing needs 

- Allocation of tasks 

- Encouraging staff 

- Improving service 

1 

Organisational 

- Own Role in the depart- 

- Relationship with ' 


concerns , 

ment 

control structures 



- Concerns of other parts 

and use of resources 



of def^rtment and other 
organisations affected 
- Political and Social 
context 

- Negotiating 
pursuasively with 
with outsiders 

- Innovation 


Hanaging own work 

- Setting objectives. 

- Allocating priori- 



measuring performance 
and time manageirent 
Representing policies 

ties and -coping " 
with deadlines 
- Handling,' group 
discussions 



- Public relations 

- Clear communications 

.'f ' 


- Information technology 

- Using .micro- 
computers 


Specialised . 

- Policy 

- Assessing options and 


■Aspects of WG-rk 

- Administrative law 

- Finance 

- Quantitative skills 

institutional 

... . arrangements 

- Ek^uity considera- 
■tions . in decisions 

- Interpreting finan- 
cial statements and 
investment apprai,sal: - 

- Use of statistical, ' ^ ^ 
data 


E?f)ertise 

- Depth of knowledge in a 

- Keeping uptodate 



particular area of work 

with developments 
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foresters to the al locatives rather 'than - nierely technological, nature 
of their activities.' which needs to be encouraged with concomitant 
structural changes' by* policy makers and., a massive , training pro-*- 
gramme^ alternately, the view is growing that the community forestry 
prograrnme mil have to be placed, under some other department-. 

A neglected aspect of training is the different organisational 
requirements for regulatory, service and developmental functions,, in 
addition to inputs on . technology. The- attitudes of . these administra-* 
tors condition both their response to the environment and' to their 
colleagues. ' It also influences their, priorities, in work. The com- 
plexities of jurisdictions within the administration aid the compet- 
ency struggle between individual departments hinders attempts to 
develop a coherent |X)licy 5 as the case of environmental policy illus- 
trates. Only when these different role perceptions have been identi- 
fied can effective curricula design even be attempted (Table' 1). 

FOCUS ON ORGANISATIONAL NEEDS 

Reforms in the functioning of the public service in the rural 
areas will have the greatest Impact on the lives of the people In 
developing countries. Service needs particularly to be improved in 
four areas: 

1. more access to aM contact with public servants; 

' 2. limited waiting period' for replies and decisions; 

3. less red-tape through simple language; and 

.4,." cost ' control . 

This can be achieved through an information service for the 
public, decentralised routines, fewer and simpler regulations and new 
attitudes. . 

The training to achieve this excellence in service requires a 
human resources concept:' 

' .1. Public managers are not only .those at the top level— all pro- 

. fessionals nee.d to be public managers., .Those at the lower 
levels and in technical cadres also take similar decisions; 
only the emphasis varies between different organisations and 
levels. Improving administrative capabilities at all levels, 
especially grassroots levels is essential. 

2. The development administrator is a problem-solver. He is 
not only executing programme and projects but also re- 
lating with other officials and groups, as well as lirMng 
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oehavioural skills more than he needs analytical skills* 

; . ,:3.: Valles,, attitudes and ethics in personal and public relation- 

ships are* more important than the knowledge or skills* Iii .the 
■ absence of strong" coordinating structures, commitment to 
national goals and vali^s . remain the only guiding principle. ■ 
Performance, particularly at the micro-level., is dependent 
more on motivation than on ability. 

To have an impact, integrating training with a broader set of 
reforms will act as a reinforcement by supportive changes. The need ; 
for such a reorientation is not readily accepted because present 
evaluations of training seldom go beyond a questionnaire survey of 
trainees at the delusion of the training, which essentially 
measures reactions* Evaluation after a period of six months to one 
year can determine whether the training is achieving its objectives 
and whether there was right measuring of objectives to assess the 
amount of change attributable to training and how these changes 
affecting an organisation’s performance have to be translated as 
. training goals. 

Innovation also needs to be irK^orporated In the training content. 
Three trends in development administration are already becoming 
apparent and need to be incorporated in the training design. 
Firstly, there is an increasing decentralisation of decision-making, 
reduction of job classifications, introduction of network structures 
and stress on quality over cost. Secondly, there is the changing 
nature of middle management with the Introduction of microcomputers 
to process information, the simplication of procedures, and the 
increasing self -management of services in place of functions. 
Thirdly, in place of top-down bureaucratic hierarchy, assembly linevC 
focus and uniformity, there are improved horizontal relationships 
also involving clients, a focus on the lowest levels, and flexibility ^ 
:to manage change., 'Ihese trends will be greatly facilitated by giving 
all |x.iblic servants a general administration training .rather ..than ■■:;va 
functional or specialised training,- \diich is needed only by a few. in 
given development projects. 

SUPPORT SERVICES 

Determining is still a complex task since 

the objectives and types of training for the needs and duties of 
different levels of personnel have to be specified. The needs range 
from policy analysis and exploring alternatives for higher-level 
personnel to knowledge of basic rules and procedures and office 
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”adfininistrative management's which is needed by all organisations and 
levels^ ' Will; .be cost’-effective,: through the, sharings of . common 
facilities, and trainers. . ,lhe' interchange of ideas and experiences 
among ..participants from different organisations and levels' also 
strengthen , the lea:ming process. Separate facilities should, be set 
up ...only to, meet the unique training needs of individual' departments. 

..The ..'policy should also define the role of universities' and other 
.autononiDU.s : bodies who are assigned responsibility for certain types 
of. t.raining,.' Though increased allocation of' resources will be^ 
needed, , and- should be a specific part of the policy, much can be 
achieved through a reallocation of existing resources .and redesign of 
programmes. Unfortunately, investment in physical infrastructure of 
institutions has received higher priority than the more critical 
"software^ requirements-'-quality and motivation of trainers, training 
materials and methodologies, and adequate training evaluation. The 
practice of repeating the same programme design ard methods without 
periodically reassessing needs should be discoiraged; funds should 
be earmarked for research and for developing new training material. 

Training of trainers should receive high priority~~better 
salaries, training fellowships, and opportunities for specialised 
studies should be provided. Training institutes will need more 
Stable leadership and greater autonomy than departments engaged in 
routine functions, and strengthened linkages with client organisa- 
tions in evaluation and research to increase relevance and innovative 
capacity. It is not sufficient merely to declare a training policy, 
but to integrate the various components to ensure effective implemen- 
tation. 

To become catalysts for change, training institutes will need to 
adopt a wider role. For example, the introduction of microcomputers 
involves structuralchanges where as support services need special 
attention. The preparation of interactive material with this speci- 
fic objective largely accounts for the increasing popularity of the 
programmes on "microcomputers for administrators", being conducted at 
the Academy 'for the Government of .Irdia.' 

On the one hand, micro-computers can be used as tools in the 
learning process (computer aided instruction), on the other hand, one 
can learn about computers themselves and how to use them (computer 
literacy). For administrators, computer appreciation courses usually 
contain technical information — computer components; elementary pro- 
gramming; the computer language BASIC and its applications, both 
existing and potential. There are also different levels of training 
programmes for various administrative levels. This approach assumes 
that the factors in end user computing would be similar to product 
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straint in adoption* 

: / . Adriiinistrators now need to themselves deal with miero-computers* 

'It; is .also i-mportant to train serving administrators In end. .user 
computing . because', the government . salary, scheme, and conditions, of 
.service are not attractive enough to retain a sufficient 'oumber of ' 
computer personnel* In order to encourage ■ usages innovative steps 
will also be needed: Singapore provides loans to officers to^ buy 
micro-computers for their personal use*. Without proper training and 
ongoing support, the introduction of micro-computers will fall al- 
together* ■ ■ ■ - / 

It is important to gain a positive attitude from key groups ' 
throughout the organisation, i*e., enthusiasts, supervisors, as well 
as field level and clerical operators*,; . The commitment of the top ^ 
level is important for support. More important is the ‘‘push* that 
key functionaries in the of flee,. ■■like the head clerk and steno- 
graphers, will provide; because forms and registers will also be 
modified in the process and administrators do not do their own 
typlr^5 therefore. Clerks must be included in the training program- 
's,, along with officers. . . 

Familiarisation is the key in bringing about more favourable 
attitti^s towards micro-computers among local level officials. Most 
have nev€‘!r even seen the equipment or used a typewriter key board, 
and mental preparation is needed to reduce the mystery and uncertain- 
ty. These officials have the 'greatest need for such training because * . 

their position in the organisation will be affected. Being at ■ middle ' 
levels, and with a lower level of gaiieral education than those at the 
top' level, they have fewr training opportunities. They should not 
be treated as passive participants but given a similar input as given 
to those at higher, levels in the organisatiai, only then can inter- 
active usage develop. 

Organisational learning will be involved in achieving the goal of 
computerisation. This will require experience sharing to build 
group consensus, on at least three issues: the different f>erspectives 
of users, system developers and central agencies; experimentations 
by end users to recognise opportunities and develop prototypes, only 
some of which will succeed; and, a different approval procedure 
because of the shifting micro-economics, with benefits seen not in 


terms of savings but improved service and a tolerance of failure. 

We should be aware of the values imparted by the material we use. '* 
The need is to stimulate creativity, curiosity and self confidence in 
the participants, rather than treat the technology as ‘given' which 
inevitably causes certain consequences, to which people have to 
adjust. People, in order to put data to good use, have to 

on th e information system and this includes an elpmpnr of 
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administrative reform .and familiarity - with 'quantitative techniques* 
Trainiiy .is one of , .the . means to .create these pre-conditions for this 
effective.. use .of. micro-computers.* . 

. The training -content for micro-computers should, focus on three 
..fcicCors involving the -characteristics of the problem (software) the 
people ..perspective, (user interf ace) and the management of the 
process .(applications);, the critical success factor has. been fcunJ tc 
be, the type of user invo.lve.ment 5 ' rather than- type .of knowledge of 
techniques, imparted*.' .Micro, computers should '.not only be projected as 
'easy -to; use but also need to foster group rather than, individual 
approaches 'that cuts across levels and functions. Oil.y then can the 
potential of micro-computers to bring about 'institutional change and 
increased productivity^ ^ particularly in Rural Development^ be 
realist. '- 

Similar interventions are needed to develop capabilities for 
organisational design to manage change in other innovations and, 
developmet administration is the management-' of change-in terms of 
structure as as relations (Table 2). ' 


Table 2 CKGANISATIONAL ATTITIIES TQ TRAINING 




Department 



' Regulatory 
Enforcement 

Service 

Technical 

Development 

teneral 

Leadership 

Identified 

Not, identified 

Group influence 

Roles . 

Group loyalty 

Supportive 

Complacency 

Attitudes . ., 
Tc3wards '■ 

. Environment ' 

.Fear, siege, 
mentality. 

Lxx)king down 
upon others 

Hesitancy 

Attitudes to 
Change 

Suspicion, no' ■ 

, self reflection 

Do not say 
no, dilute 

Goal disorienta- 
tion,. cliques, 
fantasize 

Own Tf ainirg 
Priorities 

■ Use of modem 
equipmaat 

■ .:Sectdr':-^.; . 

Planning , 

Process of ' ■ 
implementation 
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DEINSTITUriOmiSATION 

: .The appropriate training' methodology' for soch a .curTiciilii!!i has 
also to be different from the usual pattern followed by teaching 
institutions. Classroom-oriented .graduate-'school'-type: instruction is^ 
ineffective for practising administrators. 'The pace and content need 
to be limited^ with coverage in. depth' rather than;' width. A few 
issues should be taken ard - not -..crowded with too much content. Since 
learning is a thinking process, participant .-awareness of the problem 
increases the motivation to change. To change attitudes, a lecture 
or reading assignment is less effective then experience-sharing in 
which participants work out their own conclusions. Experience- 
sharing among a homogeneous group, the formation of subgroups for in- 
depth discussion both inside and outside regular sessions, trainers 
with both academic and practical' -experience,, and audiovisual -aids .are 
all needed. Action- learning, l.e., grcxip discussion and commitment 
to action through group ccmsensus has been found to be most effective 
in brir^lng abcwt attitudlnal -change. 

In the learning design, direct information transfer along with 
different points of view, presented with controversial aspects to 
stimulate discussiai, has been found useful. Role-playing in simu- 
lated situations and case studies have a limited impact. The 
Harvard-type case is loosely structured. The participant has to find 
the problem and then solve it. This technique is more suited to 
financial analysis rather than capturing relationships; even in 
Harvard the case methcx! Is- used extensively in Law and Business 
Schools, and only sparingly in the Kennedy School of Government, 
which relies more on discussion ard assignments. The illustrative 
case, diere the problem' is stated ard conclusions arrived at on the 
t)asis ■ of - research, is more effective, particularly if combined with 
films, officials at all levels are keenly interested in gaining 
knowledge of implementation in concrete situations. Syndicate work- 
on live' problems should be a vital part of the curriculum, rather 
than historic case studies. ■ • . - 

The practical orientation in diagnosing organisational, problems, 
and identifying and implementing solutions jointly, has been welcomed 
by al l participants. ■ To be- effective in promoting institution^^^ 
change the outreach and scope - of training has to be ■ exteided- ■ be3?c^ 
St riictur-ed' programmes in class-rooms. - The Academy has- successfully 
eixrouraged administrators to sit for correspondence courses, meet 
needs of others for knowledge acquisition through a compilation of- 
financial and personnel rules, and dissemination of articles of 
interest. An increasing nuniber of administrators is availing of 
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, .The responses,, emphasise . some important' emerging trends in the 
struc.vure and 'functioning of development admi.nist'ration. Firstlyg 
decentralisation of powers covers much more than the much talked 
ahcjut' district planning; powers of drawing , and di shirsing, :heaj: of 
office and appointing authority are being exercised at levels imKrh 
,telcM the district by "Officers-”doctors in: public health centres and 
princi,pa,ls of .high, s.chools—who have, no previous exposure to 'these 
concepts; .the' evaluations of these courses- consistently contain a 
'request to. extend the duration- from one t.o two weeks. .Secondly, 
officers .of-. -the. judiciary, police and the techn.ica.l ' cadres have not 
traditionally been given exposure to socio-economic concerns of 
society and requests for most of the articles in the Sandarbh -Barpan 
comes from them.. Thirdly, technical cadres in large numbers are 
sitting, for the Management diploma, which was earlier iimited -to the 
ger^ralist cadres. Such interventions expand the range of activities 
potentially useful in learning, once training is not viewed exclu- 
sively in terms of instruction by an expert authority in '"courses’ 
taught in a classroom setting to a selected "elite’. 

Training innovations need to build rpcm, as well as elicit, parti- 
cipant knowledge. Successful interventions incliKie getting partici- 
pants to discuss problems of implementation and reflect upon what 
they are already doing. Getting ^adversaries’ together to discuss 
and determine areas of agreement as well as disagreement, as a 
strategy of conflict resolution, has been very successful. Calling 
teams of administrators, Uio are required to work together, to under- 
stand that different perspectives are involved and discuss inter- 
organisational issues has resulted in noticeable changes in the 
field. "Putting off icials and- elected' representatives together has 
led to better understanding. A 'neutral-, but controversial, issue is 
extremely useful in defreezing -participants, rather than relying 
upon traditional'-.behavioural. .exercises and games.- ^ 

Lastly,- self -develq^ment' is also a.' part of training; opportunities 
are needed for study leave and research, for a period of up to two 
years, „. on topics of,, -iixil vidua',! interest. Distance learning., computer- 
based, packages and video, casettes, -also needs- to be-, utilised, since 
courses in institutions are expensive when large numbers have to be 
trained. 

The Academy has successfully decent raTlsed training to the dis- 
tricts. Programmes are conducted officers posted in the district 
and not by Academy staff. The Academy provides training material, 
including a lesson plan and audio-visxaals, and funds. Uttar Pradesh 
has some 43,000 group 'A’ and "B’ officers and it is not possible to 
bring them to institutions for regular training. Apart from being 
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lead to tetter inter personal relations ‘-'-most not iceably s ; Increased, 
informal contacts. The usefulness of the' programme has .been' coin-' 
Kntai upcjn by Divisioml ■Gommissione'rs and a number of districts; 
are repeating the prograimnes on their own. 

Ultimately, training has to made a departmental activity much 
like the regular monitoring of programmes. The District Officer of 
Uttarkashi is conducting '-seminars of 'village functionaries,, and the 
sub-dlvlsional magistrate of Ranikhet is calling a worksnca of all 
gram saUiapatis to explain to them the details of beneficiar)? schemes 
and get their involvement in other programmes of government. One 
tangible result is that programmes, like family welfare, where most 
administrators resort to tacit coerGlon or inducements, are being 
implemented smoothly. The quality of other programmes has also 
improved. Continuous on-*'the--,)ob training is q)erationaIly the vital 
need. 

OlCLUSiai 

While there can be disagreement on what training policies are 
appropriate, there is broad agreement on the problems faced by offi-- 
cials. Ihie stress in the coming decade will be on greater concern 
for the poor, as well as relations between the centre and the field, 
i.e., working with and through people. The assembly- line focus of 
industrial management or the military pattern of line and staff 
functions on which public administration has been modelled is not 
suited to these requirements. The institutional 'arrangements for 
anti-poverty programmes require- a focus- on the functionaries rather 
than on the functions' involved. Modifying .the way of giving service 
is the most imp(,)rtant factor in improving the administration. 

Problems related 'to' roles and relationships are the biggest 
obstacles to development-.' They can be Improved through training;, by 
providing .useful' perspectives and a sense of interdependence for 
building up support and coalitions for change, along with a forum 
where officials share information on how common problems were 
handled. Admlnistrator-s- are increasingly expected to be less' 
legalistic and process-oriented and more result -oriented. The chal- 
lenge is to find innovative ways of dealing with teamwork, co-opera- 
tion and mutually supportive -linkages amongst the- administrators, and 
between them and the political cadre and the disadvantaged groups. 
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Role of Focused Training in Public 
Administration 

AMARESH BAGCHI * 


CONSIDERABIJE A'nwriON has been paid to the training and training 
needs of civil servants in recent' years 5 based on the perception that 
the tasks which a civil servant has to perform in a developing 
society often demand skills for which a formal university education 
at a yamg age, however broad based, can scarcely be adequate nor can 
they possibly be acquired thrcxagh experience alone. The present 
emphasis on training also reflects the recognition that in a world 
of growing specialisation arri fast changing technologyj> those vho run 
the ccxintry must update their knowledge periodically and be familiar 
with the trerds of current thought, developments in the technological 
field aid application of new concepts and approaches to solution of 
problems in important areas of public administration, if the pace of 
development is to be quickened and the country is not to be left 
behiid others. Ihe precise objectives- of the training sought to' be 
imparted are, however, not defined clearly and, consequently, the. form 
and content of training programmes remain hazy and. their orientation, 
uncertain. As a result, training ^ effort lacks direction and there is 
a widely shared feeling that the results achieved are hardly com- 
mensurate with tlie tiiTJe and resources spent. : Attempts to define ■ the,; 
objectives are marked by ambivalence and ' inconsistencies as to idiat 
is sought to be achieved. 

The ambivalence manifests itself in the directives given by the 
authorities sponsoring the in-service training programmes for civil 
servants on the non-technical .side to , the ■ training, instituti^^ 
regarding the tasks envisaged for them. In one breath they are 
called upon to organise the training programmes around a given theme, 
and at the same time they are told not to try to structure the 
courses as such but only- to provide facilities for the participants 
to unwind and interact among themselves , exchanging notes and so on 
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.especially %iien the courses are of such short duration as a ^ week* 
Ihe^,. objective , is stated to be' to develop qualities ' of " leadership^ 
involvefnent, ; In Lhe 'Country’s, development ■ and welfarej ... etci'' ' '^ot 

kncwing how Co inculcate 'such ' sterling 'qualities within a week or a 

iBonthj..., 'the . trainers go about their task 'to the best of their urder- 
standing.'With the resources available with them, '■ What the trainees 
gain at the end is not 'known. It would appear 'that while there is 
appreciation for courses which 'focuS'. .on. transactions' analysis arxi the 
like, scepticism, if not strong 'dislike is openly' expressed of 
focused, courses which seek to go into subjects like' public economics 
.in : some depth, , even vhen the subject is dealt with by known experts, 
,Not. often, one hears that ^len asked , ’’Wliat for they go ' out to '■join'' 
the courses?^ trainees promptly reply, ' "A' paid holiday”. 

■ All this raises a furdamental question, ' Granting that periodical ■ 
trainirsg for public servants is essential, should training be focused 
and, if so, what should be the focus? The question, though apparen- 
tly simple, raises some basic issues, such as Aat are the tasks of a 
civil servant in a developing society, what should be the role of 
generalists as against specialists in public administration and what 
would be the appropriate personnel policy of the government to maxi- 
mise the efficacy of training in improving public administration. 
These issues need to be addressed squarely if schemes of training are 
to be devised in a manner \diich will be truly useful and evoke 
genuine enthusiasm among those Who are required to undergo the 
courses laid out for them. The revelation that the training models 
followed in develop'ment administrations under .the' technical assist- 
ance programmes of the ' 1950s and 1960s ■ arxl- " "the project related 
trainir^ programmes of the 1970s and 1980s sponsored by international 
aid agencies have largely been ineffective^ lends urgency to the need 
for taking a fresh, unbiased look at the training needs of admini- 
strators in , order -that satisfactory ''answer can be found to the 
question,^^ ^ role of -'focused training in adminis- 
tration?" ; The "article seeks tO". discuss some aspects of this ques- 
tion. ' Taking note of alternative approaches' in assessing the train- 
ing needs of mainly civil servants with administrative and managerial 
functions , ''attempts has been^made' to ...evolve some broad principles for 
devising training programmes keeping in view the implications and 
the need for supportive action through administrative reform. It 
should be added that the discussion is confined to the role of in- 
service training excluding the form or content of pre-entry training. 


TOE NEED FOR AND EXTENl’ OF SPECIALISATION AND FOCUSED IRAINING 
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^at.;S,noiild, be .its focusobvioisly depends. on.yiat.:a civil, servant -ts,; 
expected to do ard .^lat .are the. intellectual inputs required .to equip 
him test in fulfilling his tasks. , A perceptive arxl ::thought: prov 
paper , on Training of Public. Servantdbrought out -by ^the tepartment .o 
Personnel am! Training ■ last year3 ,, to «hich a, ref erence "has . already 
been made, ^hlle drawing attention to the msuitability of .training 
inodels for public servants based on principles ; of;. '■■.^enterprise 
management *-}femphasise$ ' the importance of . 'bdbavicwral skills rather 
than analytical skills for a development administrator. It is argued 
that the environment in which. .a civil servant, in a country like ■ 
ours, has to work is heterogeneous and complex’’ and, in decision- 
making, the administrator has to take acccwnt of factors like 
^historical, cultural trends, relationships of short-term aixi long- 
term and various levels', and agencies of administration”. Since 
strong, coordinating structures are generally absent in such socie- 
ties, commitment to goals and values can be the only guiding factor 
and irK)tivatiafi rather than ability Influences performance. Hence, it 
is concluded: 

For Developmeit Administration, the most inportant objective of 

training is to change attitudes' and values rather than merely 

provide knowledge for personal,. .development and work skills'.' 

The reasons advanced for this ■ proposition are simple, viz., that ; 
de’velopment administration involves providing public ..service and not: 
profits in the market place, that it consists of delivering goods and,,.' 
services over #i'ich there- are competing claims and, in these tasks, 
persorcil knowledge of techniques is less important than communication 
aixi negotiating skills for establishing contacts with- or - .persuading..., 
colleagues in other departments and agencies. 

An aciditiaial reason for stressing motivation rather than, skills, as 
the key factor in the performance of a , development administrator -.-.is.;. : 
that most'. of his time is taken up in routine administration /such .as., 
processing papers, success in' which does not depend, so much , on the : 
methods of supervision and- control as on the motivation of the 
personnel working,, below.. Hence, the development administrator’s 
task, the paper goes, on .to argue, also callS' for ^^innovative ways to 
manage morale and improve individual and organisation performance’ 
the focus being -on optimising .’’external relationships”. All this 
points to motivation rather than ability as the key factor in deter- 
minir^ performance. Given these premises, it follows that training 
for public servants in development administration should aim at 
inculcating a general educational ard questioning approach rather 

n: ■„ '..1: -I--*.. . . ■ ,. ;. .. 
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waild seem, to .need is general,. administration training ra.ther ...than 
functional or .specialised' training**. Only -those 'who have to, handle 
sf^cific.developinent projects need -specialised training. 

It follows. -that "for efficient-administrative management, tra'ining 
is better .centralised under one training institution to meet, the 
requirements .of ' a 1 1 organ! sat.ions and for different levels, as ' that 
would be cost effective because of -economies -of scale, ■ sharing of 
coroincm facilities and trainers, -and exchange- of ideas -and experiences- 
among participants. ■ Specialised , training may be provided separately 
for meeting the needs of individual departments. ^ If the logic of 
this approach is accepted, training for public servants -need not be 
focused, or -, if it is still felt that there should be a ■focus, it 
.shoold- 'be .on general administration comprising knowledge uf office 
procedure, financial and personal rules combined with behavioural 
skills. The pattern of training which follows from this approach is 
yiat seems to be attempted now for civil servants in the administra- 
tive cadre at the pre-entry stage (e.g., in the National Academy of 
Administration and the State level administrative institutes). Under 
this approach, in-service training should aim mainly at providing 
opportunities for administrators to get together to exchange notes 
and ideas and do some reading and thinking on their own. 

The logic underlying the approach delineated above has consider- 
able validity in a country with a tradition of generalists dominating 
the administrative scene. Prima facie, \diat officers in the adminis- 
trative cadres at the district level need to enable them to perform 
their functions well is mainly the motivation and ability to coordi- 
nate different agencies and lead the teams set up for specific 
functions. However,, the snag is that with the massive growth of 
public sector and the state assuming a major role in initiating and 
guiding social and economic development, the task of the civil 
servant no longer consists merely of coordinating the activities of 
different agencies at the district or State level or overseeing law 
and order and the delivery of essential public services. Often the 
civil servant is required to undertake jobs as diverse as running a 
public enterprise, laying down pricing policies for agriculture and 
Irriustry, heading the, departments of education, health and communi- 
cations, banking, etc., undertaking external aid negotiation, formu- 
lating fiscal policy, reforming tax laws and so on. While services 
of specialists are also availed of, the generalist civil servant 
usually has the decisive voice. That is to say, the senior adminis- 
trator does not remain confined to the task of development admini- 
stration in the field all his life but plays a crucial role in 
government activity in all areas including specialised ones as well. 
In fact, few remain tagged to development administration as such 
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teyord; the first : few 'years in their career, '■ 

It: would,, therefore, not'be correct to say thet developmentad- 
'ininistration consists only of administering employment programmes ..or' 
distributing essential commodities in, the 'districts;, imder th^^ 
charge and, therefo.re, a strong background in ■ger»eral. administration 
alone is adequate for equipping, a civil servant to take up -responsi- 
bilities which he may be called upon to undertake in -the course' of 
his career* Thus|the attempt to- impart liberal; education in the 
training of civil administrators might have sufficed in the colonial 
days‘^ but it can scarcely be regarded as adequate for the civil 
servant of today. 

No doubt, the changed context and the need for .a change in the 
character of civil servants intellectual equipment to discharge their 
duties has been recognised by those In charge of formulating training 
programmes in the current phase. Thus, one finds that in the one- 
week refresher programmes for IAS officers, which are intended to 
provide a kind of sabbatical to officers of varying seniority arid to 
facilitate interaction and experience sharing between those who 
formulate policy and those who implement it*’, the content of the 
courses is supposed to be built around a “particular specialism” 
relevant to the country’s development, such as ecology, energy, 
forestry, education, agricultural and Industrial policy and so on. 
The conflict inherent in the two aimsf providing a sabbatical for 
interaction among officers and at the same time look for ^special- 
ism^is a|:^arentty not considered serious enough to require reconci- 
liation, . The result has been: an undesirable degree,, of ambivalence in 
the approaches to idiat in-service training programmes , should consist 
.of and laick of direction. . ■ ■ 

For providing a sabbatical to facilitate interaction among parti- 
cipants, holiday resorts with -library facilities rather than special r*:....; 
ised training institutions are obviously more suitable. In any case, 
there could be no need, for lecturing to the 'participants in .such a-, 
programme. As has been. noted earlier, experience shows that while 
programmes with specialism in behavioural and managerial skills seem 
to have gone down well, attempts to provide specialism in some depth 
in other areas, like public economics, do not evoke much enthusiasm. 
In several such programmes while some did make a serious effort to 
get the best of what was provided, quite a fev7 could scarcely conceal 
their indifference, if not contempt, and openly exhibited it by 
doing cross-word puzzles around the table. Of course, this reaction 
must be attributed partly to the dullness of the course or inadequa- 
cies of those who delivered the lectures. Mismatch of programmes, 
curricula and methods might also have something to do with this 
apathy.^ But it was evident that partly it was due also to the lack 
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' of interest,, in the , subjects presented and/or the degree of •.^specia- 
lism® s.ought to ,be, provid.ed.. , A /common reaction to specialised', or' 
focused courses was. that they were; .^theoretical’ and academic 'and: 
of no relevance :to the prof essio,nal requirements of the'pa.rticipancs. 
This reaction, to special. ism was only to be exp'ected among generalists 
^psC' experience arx!. interests had. developed among different lines, 
for some in the field of rural development : and employment program-' 
mes,,,’s,ome in land reform,, and. for others in tax administration or 
small scale industry. 

Even in training programmes for cadres of specialised, branches of 
administration, like income tax., sales tax or excise, attempts to 
deal with the subjects, on hand analytically, such as by arranging 
lectures on the role, of fiscal policy in development or problems in 
resource mobilisation or principles of taxation or the relative 
merits of direct and Indirect taxes, evoke questions about their 
usefulness. In a training programme for senior managerial staff of a 
leading bank in the public sector, talks by eminent experts on issues 
in economic development and even on monetary policy, evdced adverse 
reaction among participants and they sharply questioned their 
utility. Framers of training programmes 'would do well to ponder on 
--<what accounts for this apathy. For no amount of prodding would 
induce the trainees to take genuine interest in or derive any benefit 
from training programmes, however thoughtfully designed, unless they 
are convinced of the relevance and utility of the courses. 

^ Should one then conclude that training for public servants need 
not have any focus and the aim should be not to impart analytical 
skills but only help to improve their ability to ^manage' and handle 
behavioural relations? For all the persuasive arguments put forward 
by Sanwal in support of this point of view, it is difficult to accept 
this approach for the simple reason that, to repeat, the responsibi- 
lities of a civil servant in a developing society range over diverse 
areas calling for specialisation or at least an acquaintance with the 
broad trends of thought and research findings in the respective 
fields with which they are or may be required to deal in their role 
of policymaker and policyimplementor. Contrary to the belief which 
civil servants generally tend to develop in the course of their 
career, issues ^lich arise for consideration in policy making or even 
policy implementation in various fields of government activity cannot 
be tackled by relying only on common sense^however strong or extra- 
r ordinary or on the basis of knowledge acquired by them in their 
respective disciplines in their college days, it may be» Knowledge 
gets rusted unless used and often gets obsolete with the passage of 
time. Hence the need to renew and expand one’s reservoir of know- 
ledge and keep one’s analytical faculties sharpened periodically. It 
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wuld be quite' wrong to ; suff>o$e' that a civil servant has noMieed,;to 
renew his knowledge-and can get along^welT only on, the strength of 
commm sense and, general' knowledge. ' Sheer complexity of the subjects^ 
he has often' to deal with underlines the' need for some degree of 
specialisation -ard' its ''contiguous upgradation on his part. To' illu- 
strate, shcxjld a civil servant involved in tax policy formulation not 
be aware of the pitfalls "of ' commonsense assumptions of who bears the 
burden of a given tax, or what'lmpact' it can have on the economy in 
all its ramifications? While it would not be fair to expect him to 
be fully conversant with the literature on the subject, should he not 
at least have some idea of what latest researches in the area have to , 
say if ix)licy is to be based on informed judgement? Unfortunately,^' 
not many among the civil servants in our country recognise this need 
or take It for granted that their common sense can see them through , 
and tend to dismiss anything which contradicts their ideas and pre- 
judices as simply wrong or theoretical and academic and so of little 
relevance to the real world. 

The truth is that public servants in this country enjoy power and 
privilege to an extent unthinkable in any other part of the world 
except possibly the Indian sub-continent. This coupled with the 
constant adulation of subordinates and the public tend to breed a ” 
kind of complacence and arrogance among our civil servants to the 
point that readiness to learn from others or appreciate a different 
vieMx>int from tdiat they themselves hold gets dimmed if not vanishes 
altogether. Quite a few even lose the habit of reading and it is >: 
this more than ^^erhaps anything else that accounts for the tendency 
to dismiss anything that demands, some- intellectual effort as ^theore- 
tical®. Th 6 ?y fail to "appreciate that a theory is supposed to, be an 
abstraction uf reality to help identi,fy' factors, and interrelation- 
ships wtiich determine or ' inf luence the real it3rtan urxler standing which 
is essential to deal with reality+and that a theory which is totally Vt 
divorced from reality is not a good theory or no theory at all. 

Of course this kind of insularity is not peculiar to public 
servants in India alone. 'The refusal or inability of civil servants 
to grow intellectually had led Ke3mes to lament that ^^practical men, 
who believe themselves exempt from any intellectual influence, are 
usually the slaves of some defunct economist.’' Dissatisfaction with 
the process of taxpolicy making and the chaotic state of the tax 


system in UK has been ascribed by a noted fiscal economist to the 
insularity of the Inland Revenue officials and their immurtity from 
any intellectual influence.^ The point for consideration is, can the 
deficiencies and shortcomings' which mark policy-making in a system 
dominated by civil servants, v^o are basically generalists, be cured 
through training alone and if so, what kind of training would best 
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achieve this objective? ' . ' 

^ An extreii^. , view; would that poXicy^ forinulation should be left; 
only to. epecialistSj'^i^ are acknowledged experts in .their' res'pective 
„ field.s/ and . that /generalists cannot be expected .-to deal efficiently 
with, natters' which call for a high degree of specialisation. If this 
view is accepted, .the generalist .i^uld be.' confined only to look after 
general administration and the training of generali^^t administrators 
.would then need no focus. ..In other words, the role' of focus.ed 
trainir^ in administration hinges ultimately .on the respective roles 
envisaged for generalists and specialists. 

; ' Issues arising in the debate over G-eneralists vs. Special.ists 
would, take vs too far afield from the subject matter of the present"' 
♦essay. Suffice it' to note that in the developed countries', the trend 
is towards specialisation in administration and putting specialists 
rather than generalists on top in matters concerning formulation of 
policy. There is evidence of some recognition in India too of the 
need for specialisation in certain fields, like science and techno-" 
logy and also economic policy formulation. However, application of 
principle here has so far been rather limited. Thus, one finds 
^departments of revenue, commerce, industry, statistics, enviranment, 
health and education still headed {and several of them also manned at 
the second or even third levels) by generalists. 

The reasons for the continued supremacy of generalists are 
several. One important reason seems to be that since most activities 
in yhich the government is involved are interrelated, policy making 
in any sphere requires a breadth of knowledge and vision which narrow 
specialisation often fails to confer and in fact inhibits. Hence, 
while services of specialists are needed they should be on "tap* 
'>ther than on Itop*. Also, the experience of departments and 
^nistries headed by specialists have . not always been very- happy as 
^specialists often lack the capacity to carry a team, along because 'of 
lack of experience in cooperative and collective action. The sorry 
state of many academic institutions in the country lends force to 
this argument. Also, specialists often fail to take a broad view of 
the issues before them. 'and sc what: they' would ..prescribe as 'a' techni- 
cally correct solution to a given problem may indeed prove disastrous 
in practice. 

Given our situation and the fact that our civil services continue 
to draw the cream of our young intellect and also that the admini- 
strators acquire an ability to handle human relations in a way while 
specialists often lack, the wisdom of relying so heavily on gene- 
ralists will be generally acknowledged. At the same time, it cannot 
be gainsaid that generalists also require a degree of specialisation 
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order maintenance or dispensing distress relief. How to enable th^, 
generalists to acquire the right degree of specialisation constitutes 
the basic task of training and a challenge for those who devise the 
training courses. 

NEED TO EN(X)URAGE SPECIALISATION 

While the task so formulated does not admit of a simple answer-fand 
the degree of specialisation needed ty a generalist wculd naturally 
not be uniform for all fieldslit is fair to say that ho serious* 

specialisation of any degree is possible In any sphere in the course' 
of one week or even one month. With rapid advance of technology and 
research in various fie Ids j- to .acquire even a noddlng_ acquaintance 
with the basic facts and research results and the contents of the 
unresolved issues and controversies^ one requires sustained interest 
and effort. In many fields, it calls for a lifelong pursuit. The 
duration of a training course should at least be such as to equip the 
participant to catch up and follcw the trends of thought and debate 
in the field of his/her interest intelligently in the subsequent., 
years ^^hich cannot be done merely by reading newspapers and popifldir 
journals. In most fieldSj such training would require a duration of 
at least a year in a really good specialised institution where the 
trainee can attend courses of his/her choice. An equally good, if 
not better, way is to allow and encourage civil servants to go on 'it 
sabbatical or study leave of one or two years to a university or 
institution of standing at least once in their career and take up a 
regular course or a research programme of his/her own. 

A corollary to this proposition would be to let the generalist 
administrator to choose and. develop one or two bread areas 
specialisation and ask for study leave to develop his/her interest it. 
a more .serious manner than a .short-duration. training course permits.* 
It also follows that the mobility of civil servants from one task to 
another must be restricted to spheres of their specialisation, and the 
practice of moving them from between totally unrelated fields ab- 
jured. Thus, the plan for sending civil servants abroad for training 
is not a bad idea, provided they are sent not to courses of general 
administration or management but courses with a clear focus and also 
oriented to problems and environment of developing countries. Sinco 
such orientation is best acquired in the environment of a developing 
society, it would be desirable to develop a few well equipped 
training institutions within the country. 

This is net to suggest that the function of training should be to 
turn generalists into full-fledged specialists or that in-service 
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transfonnation* Hie aim of in-service training 'programmes for civil 
" ■servants should, be two-fold, viz.,' (i) to enable them to 'renew' their 
knowledge, in special flelds'o,f their cbcice, and (ii). to sha.rpen' 
their analytical 'skills and keep themselves Intellectually aliveao 
that' they ,, can ^ bring, to bear- an analytical approach in finding- 
solutions to problems and issues posed before them* It is possible 
that some ainong the civil servants may- indeed excel even experts in- 
several fields (the late L.K.Jha for instance 'surely ranked' as 'a-' 
leading Indian economist) but by and large, training would have'- 
achieved its puipose'if it served the twin aims 'put forward here.'' ■ 

SUMHli^GUP 

To conclude, in-service training ought to be focused but there can' 
be no real focus In trainings of a week or month®s duration. Civil 
servants should be allowed arxi encouraged, to take sabbatical for one 
or two years to pursue subjects of their interest in a specialised 
way in institutions which are equipped to provide such courses. 
Short duration courses may yet have their utility in helping the 
^ civil servants who have already developed interest In some special- 
ised fields by taking advantage of study leave or sabbatical, to 
catch up with developments in the areas of their specialisation 
periodical ly. But such short programmes must be duly focused arxi not 
treated as a discursive excursion into diverse fields, i 

These observations would apply also to training programmes meant 
for officers of specialised services ^like revenue service, ecommic 
service and managers of banks, insurance, etc., in the public sector. 
Hie degree of specialisation in their case would, of course, have to 
go what would be appropriate for geheralist administrators. 

Thus, while for a generalist civil servant who has to deal with tax 
policy issues, it might be enough to get* acquainted with the basic 
logic underlying the. principles of, say, optimal taxation, an officer 
in the Economic Service ought to be able to apply the principles in a 
given situation if called upon to do so. That is to say, a general- 
ist has to know what a new theory is about or what newly developed 
analytical " techniques 'help to analyse while:' a specialist civil 
servant must also be familiar with the techniques themselves. How- 
ever, the basic approach suggested here, viz., encouraging and 
enabling the officers in each service to keep themselves intellec- 
tually alive and abreast of developments in their respective fields 
would remain valid also for specialist public servants. For this 
again there can be no better way than to allow them to go in for 
intensive courses with study leave for longer periods than a week or 
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fcxjused on subjects .of their interest. 

The approach suggested above must also be combined' with due 
recognition of those who evident.ly make good use of'such. oppor- 
tunitiesj such as by publishing their work or sitting for tests in 
the training institutions. .This in' turn calls for a radical reform 
in personrel policy in two directions, viz., encouraging specialisa- 
tion as a way of career ■improvement and, utilisation of services of 
generalists, ^lo have. acquired specialism in certain areas primarily 
in the fields of their expertise. Training cannot hut leave one, 
cold if the feeling persists that, posting and promotion depend pri- 
marily on seniority and the service to which one happens to belong 
rather than on performance. Similarly, training cannot take off 
unless specialised knowledge is put to good use in practice. The 
need for intervention in personnel policies to establish strong 
linkages between career development plans and training has been 
emfiiasised by others too in the past.^ It is a pity that the message 
dDes not seem to have been taken as seriously as it deserved. 
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Relevance of Behavioural Inputs in Civil Service 
Training in India 

PRADIP BHATTACHARYA 


^’He does not think there is anything the matter with him 
because: , 

One of the thing that is 
the matter with him 
is that he does not think that 
there is anything 
the matter with him 

therefore. 

we have to help him realise that, 
the fact that he does not 
think there is anything 
the matter 'wlth him . , 

is one of the things that is ■ 
the matter with him/*^' . 


THESE WM)S of R*D. Laing sum up succinctly- the core issue with v^ich 
trainers , of civil servants in Tndia have tc struggle. The question 
is,- what options, are open to such a trainer, ^ options : which hold out 
at 'least some assurance of impact? '.Clue.s-to this/ are available if we 
examine two things:' how. trainers learn; and how trainees learn. 

Learning assccia with managerial -competence has been found to 
emerge from, nine .types. -,„of processes^: . ; 

1. Modelling, i.e., copying or imitating a ^respected other’. 

2. Vicarious Discovery, i.e., observing the conduct of others, 
its consequences, and acting accordingly in similiar situa- 
tions. 

3. Uiplanned Discovery, i.e., experiences; trial and error 
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learning. . 

4*- Planna! Discovery , ' i-e., going into the situations with the 

of learning, from those,, experiences. 

.S, Being: taught, - told,; or shown an approach or'' idea, - etci; ■ 

■6« Discussions, i.e., the sharing of information, Ideas', 

, and, experiences. ■ 

7* Storing of Information, i.e., remembering data during the 
course of events. 

'8. ' 'Coaching, -'i.e., being guided and encouraged along determined 
path towards an objective. 

9. Organisational Climate, i.e., by imbibing the ethos of the 
system in wiriich one works. 

PROCESS OF LEARNING OF CIVIL SERVANTS 


An examination of the learning processes of civil service trainers 
has shown^, that a considerable amount of learning takes place in an 
tjplanned or *non~cont rived* manner. Further, such learning is found 
to occur through pleasant as well as unpleasant, exhilarating as also 
painful, processes. This has very important implications for the 
training methodology aixi the assumptions underlying training. We tend 
to asstrae that a trainee learns best only if the feelings associated 
with the process are pleasant and if it involves an active role for 
them. The availabe data, however, shows that this is not the vdiole 
truth and that like trainers, the trainees, too, are likely to. learn 
from passive and unpleasant experiences. Thereby, the range of train- 
ing interventions available to trainera of civil sewants becomes 
wider and enables -greater flexibility in formulation and implementa"* 
ticki of programmes,. ■ , . 

Summarising these findings in terms of ,a paradigm we can .attempt 
to suggest how the civil service trainees learn. This paradigm is the 
four-stage experiential learning model of Kolb, as modified 'by ' 
Bpydell^ and further altered by Temporal^ (see Fig. 1). 

This Learning Cycle can be entered at any one of the four stages 
and can also be opted out of at any of the four stages to .'pursue a 
non-developmental path. It is internalised the most if the cycle is 
completed, as Confucius had pointed out lor^ back: 


”I hear arKi I forget. 

I see and I remember . 

I do and I understand.*^ 


An examination of the feedback given by fresh entrants to the 
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Experience 


Expectations of 
Future Events/ 
Action Plan ' ■ 


New 
Concepts, 

Theories 

FIG. 1 The Learning Cycle 

Indian Administrative Service regarding their training has revealed 
the followir«g^: ■ 

1. They value learning idiat they perceive as of immediate rele-- 
vance by way of professional knowledge and skills for their 
job and this motivates them even where the methodology is 
trainer-centred and trainee-passive, such as lectures. 

2. Even where relevance might not be very Immediate, they value 
the input if it is learnlng-by-doing. 

3. They value sessions calling for active participation. 

4. They get intensely involved ^ere the subject arouses stronf 
. emotions or the presentation provides a total experience (£ 

with films on the Bhagalpur Blindings, Bara, 'Thanne? 

. Thanneer’', etc.) /even If the feelings araised are unpleasant. 
From these, a vicarious learning is found to take place '^ich 
they prize on account of the strength of the feelings aroused 
within themselves. 

'Perscxml CcTOtiiJCts as Barriers ■ 

In terms of the learning paradigm, the first of these lies at' 
stage three, i.e., of ideas, concepts, theories. From this cognitive 
input, the trainee sees what he can expect from the job and might be 
able to formulate an action plan (stage four of the Cycle) and hope- 
fully go on to complete the entire Cycle. The second category is- at 
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stage,. otie of the paradigms riamelys an experience or event* It is the 
job of the trainers in this case,, to structure opportunities in which 
the trainees will' receive encouragement to proceed to stages two aixl 
three and s hopefully, even four. The third category is also an 
experience^ though less intense and possibly emphasising more the 
secotKl and third stages of the Cycle (e.g., exchanging observations 
aril coming up' with new solutions to problems). The last' category can 
be either at stage one, as when watching a strongly emoti'.ve film 
which turns into a vicarious experience, or at stage two when a 
discussion follows such a film to tease out its implications. 

When the IAS trainees were asked to list what, according to them, 
had been gained from the training, they enumerated twelve benefits. 
It is a very significant revelation that almost all the ^gains' men-- 
tioned relate to the affective domain, the feelings area. Their 
emphasis is found to be consistently on the 'process* aspect rather 
than the cognitive. While in successive years the feedback on cogni- 
tive aspects has fluctuated widely, this has remained a steady con- 
stant* 

The implications of this analyses is that this process by which 
trainees learn, this overv^helming feedback concerning the benefits of 
Inputs belaigir^ to the affective domain, must be kept at the centre 
of the formulation of an effective training programme for the civil 
service in India. P.C. Candy had put this pithily: "Training, there- 
fore, has as its primary focus' an attempt to understand the construc- 
tion systems of learners".^ By neglecting tO' do so, the trainer' might 
find that the trainees’ personal constructs have become barriers to 
learning in the process of 'the trainer having proceeded purely on the 
bavSis of the' paradigm of his. own belief -and-behaviour model without 
bothering to take into account that of the trainees. 

Inputs to Overccwe these Barriers 

■ Behavioural Inp^its become critically important in tackling these 
barriers to learning set up by the personal constructs of the 
trainees,; Paul Temporal ^ has identified six categories of blocks to 
Learning: 

1. '^Perceptual: The trainee is unable to perceive the problem. For 

the civil service trainee might not perceive caste' 
distinctions as a problem. Since he Is unaware, he is in no 
position to move towards solving it. 

2. Cultural: The trainee will avoid a range of behaviour options 
because of his cultural script. Thus, he might not oppose an 
illegal order passed by his superior because of the hureaixrra- 
tic culture and his own i^bringing of unquestioning acceotance 
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of commands . froffl above. 

3. , Eiiotioeal: The trainee feels- -insecure and is^ therefore^ 
Treluetant : to act on his idea. He might be'lieve that a 11 'men 

are, equal but, he would not like to stay in an, untouchable’s 
,hut or share his meal because of an emotional 'repugnance. 
Civil .Service trainees have been known to be reluctant even. to 
, visit a Harijan colony out of apprehension that they might., be 
, „ .offered some refreshment there and are- unsure of' how to 
respond to such a ■ situation. 

4. Intellectual: , The .'t.rainee lacks the' mental competenc.e to 

, ...resiove the situation, .paulo Freire calls this ’’semi-intransl-- 

tivity .of consciousness”. This is seen in trainees wlio^ .being, 
educated only in the .vernacular, find themselves at sea with 
management and computers. To them these never become problem*” 
solving tools but remain mysterious, magical things for rdiich 
experts must need be summoned to work, like magicians, all the 
inexplicable abracadabra. 

5. Expressive:, The trainee possesses .poor skills of communi- 
cation. Thus, he does not ask for explanations of what he 
cannot follow because he feels he is unable to express his 
needs adequately. 

6. Environmental: The orginlsational climate inhibits the ex- 
ploration of new learning opportunities. For instance, the 
entire bureaucratic environment in India is geared not towards 
management of change and of conflict but towards maintenance 
of status quo ante. Naturally, civil service trainees are 
chary of trying out any novel Ideas learned during training 
when they are back inside the system. 

Learning How to Learn . 

'These blocks have to be overcome as much by the trainers, so that 
they themselves can keep growing through continuous learning, as by 
the ‘trainees. The first step in this is to have them identify and 
’own’ their own learning blocks and then design activities for over- 
coming them, keeping in mind that learning originates from a wide 
variety of sources through multifarious processes embracing a broad 
spectrum of feelings. Learning how to learn is one of the most useful 
ways of effecting entry into this growth process. 

The problem is that all this is simply not recognised in the 
existing system of civil service training in the country. The nature 
of complaints received from trainees themselves are, interestingly 
enough, almost verbatim those regarding teaching in universities, 
viz., poorly prepared, boringly delivered lectures, the impersonality 
of large classes, adherence to the letter of the law, irrelevant and 
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outmoded syllabi, emphasis on traditional examinations testing merely 
formal rote learning, and stress on teaching instead of learning. 
Norman Mackenzie's statements regarding the assumptions under lying 
the recruitment of academic staff applies, quite uncannily to 
Inductees to the higher civil services in India (the paraphrase in 
jarentheses is mine): 

It is general ly assumed that outstanding academic performance as 
an undergraduate, coupled with a period of supervised (attach- 
ments), is necessarily correlated with the skills, or even the 
personality factors, required of (administrators). The result is 
the recruitment of (trainees) who are somehow expected to acquire 
by experience a wide range of competencies ....The remarkable 
feature of this system.. .is not that it is done well, but that it 
is done at all. 

Lack of Clarity in Training Goals 

S 05 what are we to do about it? Leaving aside the much-debated 
question of the recruitment system as outside the scope of the 
present study, let us revert to the available option of using train- 
ing as an instrument of bringing about change by focusing on the 
affective area with the help of behavioural science. Inevitably the 
<|uestion arises: change from idiat, how and to what? 

A.R. Hoyle has pointed cut that the failure to appreciate the role 
of the administrator lies at the core of lack of clarity regarding 
the goals of administrative training.^^ To understand the role of the 
civil servant, therefore, is our primary task. 

Examining the mileau in which he functions, it is found to be 
constituted as of a. series of Chinese boxes, one within the other. 
The governmental environment is one such 'box’ within which is 
another box of the bureaucratic ethos. The government Itself exists 
within a larger box of the socio-economic and politico-cultural 
environment of India. The civil servant himself is a product of this 
’box’ which is not just outside him but also inside him at the very 
core of his personality. An understanding of all these is a pre- 
requisite for arriving at an answer to the question posed above. 

Looking at the government ^box', of which the civil servant is a 
creature, we find that the stated goals of * government become the 
mandate for the actions of the civil servant. Government, like all 
organisations, has life-plans which are like prepared scripts in a 
play. These can be analysed under three classifications suggested by 
Eric Berne.^^ 

1. Etiquette: Organisational beliefs, norms, hierarchies, pre- 
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judices, etc., such as the. Fundamental .Rights, Directive Frin- 
, ciples of -State Policy, etc. 

2. Technicalities: Organisational knowledge, skills.,, methods of 
..' work,, economic and social processes, distributlo.n of po.wer, 

. etc. , : such as laws, and 'rules for' implementing, the etiquette. 

' 3 . , ;.. Character: Organisational ways of - experiencing , and acting, out 
feelings, as, well as ways of sabotaging or deviating from the' 
etiquette.. A. good example is Paul Appleby’s reference', to the 
good Indian administrator's "deep sense of emotional involve'' 

. ment’Vin the welfare ..state commitments as, opposed,. to "the,,' 
spirit "of programmatic- detachment so- often invoked on, behalf 
of civil service irresponsibility" in the Weberian model. 
However the curious feature about character is the insidious 
manner in which it deviates from the etiquette. Thus, while 
the etiquette demands emotional commitment to stated goals, 
the bureaucratic ethos perpetuates a pseudo-Weberian detach- 
ment and hands-off policy. If the goal of government is to 
have a socialist republic, we cannot ignore what Julius 
Nyerere said: "Socialism is an attitude of mind" and, we might 
add, of heart as well. This cannot be brought about just by 
the technicality of legislation. It is the character that 
holds the key to change in the functioning of the civil 
servant. 

Inner Conflicts of Trainees 

The reason why the excellent Technicalities of laws and rules turn 
into red tape and sources of corruption is that Government is not a 
third force existing outside Indian society. It has evolved from this 
society, which is polarised broadly into two major groups: the Haves 
and the Have-nots or Have-littles. Government is interlinked with 
both as shown in Fig. 2.'- 

The Welfare State mandate inter-links the Government with the 
Have-nots so that they have more as enunciated in the Etiquette. 
Government is inter-linked with the HavevS in a double sense. 
According to the Etiquette it has to ensure that the Haves do not 
have more but actually have less, so that the excess can go to the 
Have-nots. .Thus, a. situation of overt tension is created which is 
reflected in measures like nationalisation of banks, abolition of 
privy purses and zamindari. Simultaneously, however, there is a 
covert relaxation of this tension because the executive arm of 
government (the politicians and the administrators) is rooted in the 
social class of the Haves in which it has its origins. Hence there is 
a deviation, insidiously, from the Etiquette of Government tc the 
Etiquette of the particular socio-economic class to which the politi- 
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FIG. 2 


cian and the civil servarit belong. This is where Character, in the 
sense in which Eric Berne uses it, plays the key role as commitment 
to otters social matrix over-rules loyalty to government's mandate, 
taking cover behind the bureaucratic values of detachment and anony- 
mity. Among those civil servants, who take the overt tension 
seriously, an inner dilemma is .set up because of the conflict between 
the organisational script of - government and the cultural . script ' of 
his social origins. ,lhe task of training civil servants woul'd.,lie , in 
bringing out into, the , open these latent dichotomies, for ' critical 
.reflection and thereby. equipping the civil servant to deal with such 
inner conflicts, fo.r achieving role-clarity. Jack Mezirow has des- 
cribed it in an incisive statement: "We all acquire the meaning- 
perspective prescribed by our culture, but we have the potentiality 
of becoming critically aware of our perspectives and of changing 
them. By doing so, we move from an, uncritical organic relationship 
;dth society to a self-consciously contractual relationship".^^ 


®Pentag<»i*of Belief-Behaviaur Systems and Role of Civil -Servant. , !^.^^ 
An understanding of the .belief -behaviour systems of the ■ Haves, arxi 
the Have-nots is essential for achieving this critical awareness, for 
the civil servant is born a part of the one in order to serve the 
other. This is not, however, the place for that examination.^’^ We 
shall only point out that the civil servant is all the time being 
pressurised to remain part of the Haves by the role-expectations of 
both the Haves and the Have-nots. To the former, he is one of them 
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and .aighc to be l(3yal .to thein and therefore must treat any : at tempt by 
gove.rnment, to share-^out their power- -with. .the. Have"“nots as absurd and 
immoral (for. are .,they,:iiot . Innately 'inferior, beings?)* To the Have-- 
nots> he .is a rulers the ?maai'baapt and^-the- referral itself- casteS' 
the civil servant ''constantly in the role .of .the .paternalistic bene- 
volent despotv 

If this is the existential predicament in #iich the -civil servant 
finds himself 5 certain consequences fol low with the inevitability of 
a clockwork pageant .-which 'It is 'essential ■'■■■to -.ur^erstaiid for arriving 
at options for intervening -into this' trip-'le-tangle in" a... manner i4ilch 
will bring about attitudinai changes' 'in. the civi.l .servant* For this 
purpose., we shall use the psychological . Insfrument evolved by Oswald 
Suinmerton ca,lled the Drama Pentagon-^^- (Fig. -3). 


Spectator 'Stage -Manager 



r Victim-' 

FIG® 3. . Ihe Summerton Drama Penta..gon ^ 
(N.B.: Persons can move'- to .'any .of ..the' .roles) 


, There are. five positions on 'this 'Pentagon: ''Stage-managers Rescuer^ 
Victims Persecutor and Spectator. Summerton*s finding is that once 
one enters the. PentagGn-it. iS'.impossible., to remain locked in any 
single role and inevitably one switches from a role to the others* 
Further 3 these roles are specious and un-authentic. For instance , the 
Rescuer is really sayingj **you are not good enough; 1*11 do it for 
you*% thereby actually putting down and in a sense ^depriving* the 
person he thinks he is rescuing. Similar ly, the victim is really 
sayingj you think you can help me? Let*s- see how you*re better 
than I thereby discounting .the -rescuer. Because of the non- 
authentic nature of these roles-, the feelings they -leave- behind are 
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i»gativf5 destructive and do not move the participants towards aelf-, 
liberation ..or „ critical awareness* A genuine rescue Would be .a 
collaborative process- in. which the helper and.. the .helped work-out 
their liberation jointly in a process which' Paulo-' Freire call-s' 
'praxis’, instead of a handing -down of prescribed,- .pre-fabricated. 
solutions liiich become ’assistencialism*, in Freire’s words-, arxi are a 
tackling of symptoms not of causes';, ratter like- administering' aspirin 
for cancer. 

The first stage of- this drama finds Government- in the St age- 
manager position.'* 'In the 'name 'of the people, the ' elite- -enact 
Constitution, ’invadir^*, in Freireian terms, the' people- with, .their 
ideas and plans of what is good for them, not caring to "find out 
they feel, ^at they want. The Government sees the Have-nots in the 
Victim position and the Haves as the persecutors. On the dlagrafn,' 
this is v#iat it looks like: ■ 

FIRST STAGE 


Spectator 


Stage-Manager 


Persecutor 

(Haves) 



(Have-nots) 


FIG. 4 

■ - In the secote -stage, . the d3mamics get more 'complicated. .The 'Haye- 
notS' through the .’maaibaap’ concept of Government -they project^^, 
.; lock .into, the belief .^ich the .Government -has inte:mal.'l.sed from the 
Haves constitute its -executive, -namely, ' that the Have-nots are 
inferior, incapable of identifying their needs, critically analysing 
their problems and evolving solutions. All this, government feels, 
has to be done for them and to them, not with them as ec|ual partners. 
In this attitude it is also unconsciously perpetuating the colonial 
thinklr^ which it claims to have replaced, because, . again, it is an 
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attitude typical of the Haves constitute the government of-, the 
rfew nation*' Thus^ government is propelled by its welfare state 
i!ia«iatej the expectations of the Have-nots and the prejudices ofi.the 
Haves, into the Rescuer role of *'You*re not good enough,, so- 1*1 1 do 
it for you**. The Have-nots, are in the victim position because they 
disccxjnt, (put -down) the-mselves, are passive and, .wait for liberation 
'to be handed -down, to them by government which seeins,, at times,, to 
,have taken the place of . God for them. 

SECOND STAGE 


Spectator 


Stage-Manager 

(Qsvernme'nt) 


P,grsecutor 
{, Haves ) 



■ Rescuer ' 
(Government) 


FIGr 5 


In the third stage a switch takes place. Since the Have-nots- are 
passive and since the solutions prescribed arev not evolved out of 
their situation by them, this handing-down of Rescue fails to achieve 
the envisaged, results. Thereupon, government', experiences, inevit- 
ably, a switch to the victim position and in frustration the civil 
servant often sees the Have-nots as Persecutor (by refusing to colla- 
bo_^ate in a programme imposed upon them from above). The Haves, in 
ill meantime, move to the Spectator position^ watching the fun! 

In the fourth stage, the Government . (or the civil servant) 
switches roles yet again to that of Persecutor. He locks into his' om' 
internal ‘Haves* ethos with the feeling, -*tl:^y don*t deserve it; they, 
are ungrateful dolts”. At times, this goes further into actual 
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THIRD STAGE 

Spectator,;./ Stage-Manager 

(Haves) 


Persecutor 
I Haves/Have- 

Victim 

( Have-not s/Ck>vernment ) 

FIG. 6 

nots to insist on recovering loans forced upon them for implementing 
schemes idiich failed (inevitably, the schemes were tailor-made by the 
all-knowing government without bothering to consult the potential 
beneficiaries about the practicality and need for these). At this 
stage, the Have-nots switch back to their familiar Victim role, 
feeling more stupid than ever and reinforcing' all their negative 
behaviour. ' 

FOURTH STAGE 



Spectator 

(Haves) 


Persecutor 
(Have-Nots/ 
CSovemment ) 



Victim 

( Government/ Have-nots ) 
FIG. 7 
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' Oceasionariyv someone' wakes up to the basic .contradiction and 
speaks' ojE the need of planning from below. ThiS' is .promptly turned 
'^down by the executive into' tel ling "the people \iiat they ..should plaoj 
because^'they are ignorant, .illiterate, backward . and . cannot. knc3w i#iat 
is good fo'r them. The moment, this, is dope, the symbiosis'^-^ takes 
vicious-, hold and the civil servant is faced with blank, . /passive .fa.ces-. 
a.ii»ng the people .he is trying to develop .{.typical ly ,, not . wrking.. with 
.them to develop- themselves, and himself). In the worst ..cases, the 
passive '■ acquiescence of" the Have-nots is s-ei.2ed upon. .as an opportu- 
nity for diverting benefits.-tG..oneself or to the -Haves of whom. the 
civil^ servant and the' politician are part and parcel. 

If such be the tangle-of mutually re-inf orcing dependence-and.- 
oppression systems which faces the civil servant, ^lat is his., role 
jgoing to be? - Such existential dilemmas cannot be. resolved merely by 
structuring courses for supplying him with more information, , better 
probllem-solving skills and ^positive’ attitudes. What is needed is a 
realisation that pre-masticated food is meant for those who are not 
autorK)mous, who are held in symbiotic relationships with a 'giver*. 
As. Freire said, this is an ’object* world which is invaded, mani- 
pulated, governed and educated into domesticity by the Haves. The 
^vil servant we need is one who will enable the J^object* to look at 
themselves and discover that they have teeth and can masticate food 
themselves. This civil servant is not an avatara, bringing down the 
golden age from the havens to the hellish nether regions. He is a 
facilitator grappling with the problems of working with the oppressed 
to *’become critically aware of the fact that we are caught in our own 
history and are relieving it and the cultural and psychological 
assumptions which structure the way we see ourselves and others®^^. 
Ihis is the first step, both for the civil servant and the people he 
Vserves, namely, to realise that they need not be enslaved by the 
,^ast, but can transcend it to recognise today as it truly is and 
"respond in freedom to choose and create their own tomorrow. This is 
the . enhancement of ..self-directedness .of., autonomy and the development 
of' what Gamus called '*'*a mind that .watches itself”. The process of' 
doing this is idiat Freire calls consc lent i sat ion. It entails conti- 
nous examination and re-examination of the reality around us to 
identify and remove the dehumanising structures. That, indeed, is the 
path to freedom from oppression and of escape from the fear of free- 
dom yiich enslaves people to inequitous systems. 

SUMMIiCUP 

In the final analysis, training needs to do in the civil service 
what Camus did with the myth of Sisyphus: become critically aware of 
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the absurdity of playing out 'a programmed life without challenging 
the roles assigned and meeting the expectations prescribed by the 
sltuatiQn.20 Sisyphus, it will be recalled, was condemned by Zeus; 
the king of the gods, to keep pushing a huge boulder to the top of a 
cliff, only to have it rolling down the incline just as he had 
reached the top, time and again. In achieving the^ability to stand 
above his situation, to objectify and distance it and be able to 
analyse it for what it is instead of seeing it in terms of the pre- 
fabricated parameters laid down by society, the civil servant will te 
facilitating not only his own liberation but also that of the people 
he serves; and not just of the Have-nots or Have-littles but also the 
Haves, for this liberation does not leave any untouched. 
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Training for Performance and Behavioural 
Change* 


B.C MUTHAYYA 


IM "RECEHT times 3 t. raining, has been- perceived to have a' major input 
for facilitating .the development' process in improving' the quality- of 
personnel', engaged in the delivery' of services and programmes,. ■ The 
new impetus given for training generated a wider ■ interest in evolving 
training programmes and content which would contribute to personal 
developHTient vis-a-vis organisational development. Most often, 
questions have been asked about i^at training does to the individual 
who passes through various training programmes periodically. However, 
it should be admitted that most of the training prc^rammes are not 
built into the career development of the personnel in government 
organisations. Career development is a life long process cf develop- 
ing TOrk values, crystallising any occupational identity, learning 
atout. "opportunities and trying" out plans for part-time . recreational 
ard full-time work situations. In case, we conceive training as an 
opportunity to improve one**s career performance, then it has to be 
provided for in such a manner that it fulfils the career demands, 
enhancing the individual’s potentialities in meeting: the retirements 
of wrk and organisation . Career development perspective^ has the 
following implications: 

\ 1. : , Improving 'human ."resource ■ planning and development activities 
: in,. organisations; ' 

,2.; Improving irdivldual career planning , and' helping people who 
are caught in difficult work situations to cope more effec- 
tively with those situations; 

3. Problem of Improving the matching process at all stages ’of the 
career so that early, mid and late career crisis can be dealt 
with more effectively by both the organisation and the indivi- 


ideas expressed 'in this article- .are of "the author and not ^ of 
the Institute ^4iere he works* 
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duals caught' in this crisis; 

4'* llie problem of obsolescence^ demotivation and level! ing-'off 
%Mch ocxzir in rdd and late career; 

5* ■ Ihe problem . of, , balancing the family and .work , concerns , at 
different life stages; 'and 

6. Problem of maintaining . productivity and motivation:;:ofv all 
■employees' #io »are individual' contributors and/or wlio are not 
motivated, towards climbing 'the organisational' ladder® ' 

: Assuming these .have implications: for- career development , the^ques- 
tion 'arises ..whether the .current -training efforts contribute to, any 
one of these aspects® In case, it does, then it mil have a meaning- 
ful role in contributing .to the improvement of organisational per- 
formance. Otherwise it would become a routinised exercise in futility 

AMD (EGANISATICmL EFFECTIVENESS' 

Uxiking at training as a concept, it could be understood - as a 
planned learning experience designed to bring about permanent change 
in an individual's knowledge, attitudes and skills and if I may add, 
to cr^te the required understanding in organisational inter-personal 
interactions. 

In case, we conceive performance as a function of ability in 
interaction with motivation, we 'may perhaps assume that people 
employai in government systems have the required ability. Ihe, latter 
could be sharpened further through training for Improvement in 
krKDwledge and skills resulting in competence. In othe^^’ words, 
training should aim to improve the co?r|)etersce of the people in orga- 
nisations in order to manage the changing job demands emerging from 
time to time. This should not be a problem for any training institu- 
tlai as imparting knowledge and skills seems to constitute the main 
focus in all training endeavoirs. The basic problem would be to 
emrgise motivation which, coupled with self confidence, contributes 
to ccmiinitfient. One may he able to produce competent individuals but 
it may be difficult to pnxiice committed irdividuals as the latter 
seems to be a challenge to the 'modern trainer and the training 
institutions. 

Training effectiveness is usually determined by assessing some 
coiibination of the follcMt^ criteria: -Trainees* reaction to the 
programme content and training process {react ion ) , knowledge or skill 
acquisition (learning), tehavioir change (behaviour) and improvements 
in tangible iidiviAial or 'organisatloial outcome, such as improve- 
ments in performarre on productivity -(remits). ^ It is believed that 
the positive trainee reacticxis^ ieattilng, behavioural change and 
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lEprovenie'jts in.' job- related outcomes .are expected from well-designectj 
and %r'..i.l-*ac!iiiinistered training prbgramtnes* ■ However ^ trainee atti- 
twies, ' interests ^ '.. values and expectations '■■may attenuate or enhance 
training effectiveness. In the. context' of this' preposition, - it would 
i>e .of interest to analyse the influence of . specific ' individual 
characteristics on the effectiveness of the training' cent rlbiiting to 
either iinprovement ' in' job performance or behavioural change. Tfiis 
"factor- seems to .have been taken for granted in our end.eavour to train 
on: a" large scale the in-service personnel of 'the Indian Administra- 
tive ^Se-rvice. 'In our efforts to bring atoiit res|3onsive ' ' administra- 
ytion, ' cha.nges'in values, ' motivations, perceptions and attitudes of 
incum’bents in the government systems become of paramount importance. 
It is also telieved that the trainabillty of the Individual partici- 
pant may influence his learning, behavioural change and performance. 
Trainabillty is conceived as the-'degree to 'uhich officer participants 
are- able to learn and apply the material emphasised in the training 
programme. 

Trainabillty 

Trainability is a function of trainees* ability and motivaton. "The 
cognitive and psycho-motor skills 'that trainees possess - directly 
influence \diether or not, they wdll be able to understand and master 
the content of the training programme. Assuming, particularly in the 
case of officers of the Indian Administration Serxace, that the 
.traioses .possess the ..prerequisite skills needed- to learn the training 
programme . centent, performance In the programme will foe- -poor if 
motivation Is low or absent. In other words, the trainee *s motivation 
and ..attitude .mate. all the difference in training effectiveness. . re- 
gardless of a well -designed and well-administered training programme. 
The influence of work environment on trainability is another factor 
that also needs to be considered. It is believed that the climate of 
the organisation (supportive or non-supportive) anci the social 
context (relations between superordinate-subordinate officers and 
colleagues) of the work setting provide the reinforcement arxi feed- 
back. l^herever the work environment is supportive, there is a likeli- 
hoed cf transfer of skills and knowledge from the training environ- 
ment to work environment. Tl:ie environmental component encompasses 
-both trainees’ 'perceptions of the social support for use of new 
knowledge or skills and possible task constrains (lack of equlpn^nt 
or financial resources).' Viewed in this context, the question arises 
as to wliat' extent -the civil service training programme— whatever my 
be the 'objectives as advocated from- time' to tim for short or long 
duration courses— has 'fulfilled the -objectives of' transferring 
learning experiences gained through training to job sitmtions, pri- 
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aarily, in , ifnpro¥lng performance couplad with the required; behavioural 
change. It is also fou.ifKl that most of the training •institutions seem 
to concentrate on Improving 'knowlec^e diiBension.' or skill development 
or,, concentrate fully on behavioural change,^ through a , variety : of 
exercises In human dimensions. ■ 

Evaluation' of :' the civil service' training seemS'' to have .received' a' 
favourable feedback as .It touches., only the ^reaction^,. comfwent. ;.The 
reactions .of, .the officer trainees. to a large-extent d.epend upon a, , 
variety of factors. In case, we seek, guidance from Herzberg’s theory; 
of motivation,, one can infer that reactions generally are based iTiQre 
on ^hygiene factor’ than 'motivation factor*. Quite often, the ^ 
trainees have expressed urhappiness about the living conditions, the 
type of facilities provided for board and lodging, transport arrange- • 
ments, reception and other arrangements for local and private visits 
during the programme. Wherever these have been taken care of excel- 
lently well by imaginative or Ixisiness-minded training institutions, 
the reactions of the participants have been very positive to the 
entire programme. Wterever, this is neglected or not provided for up 
to the expected level of satisfaction of the participants, then it 
gets ref lected in the reaction to the entir^^ programme. In case we 
conceive the programme content, methods and their outcome as the 
'motivators*, then the satisfaction resulting from this should under- 
mine the little dissatisfaction that may result from 'hygiene 
factor*. However, experience has it, that the reverse process from 
“motivators* to ^hygiene* generally does not take place but the 
influence of *hygiene* on ^motivators* seems to be predominant. A 
cursory glarce of summary evaluation of one week IAS courses offered 
at KIRD revealed that the reactions of the participants keep on 
varying from course to course as what one group endorses, .another 
group underrates it. Thus, the value .of benefits accruing from this 
evaluation from ^reaction’ becomes dubious towards improving prct 
gramme content. The general observations are mostly mixed or uncer- 
tain to the course content. This is particularly so as the partici- 
pant’s groups are not homogeneous in regard to the fields of assign- 
mait. SitKie the focus of NIRD programmes was on **Policy Analysis and 
Management for Agriculture and Rural Development’*, most of the 
participants who had either not worked In the area or do not foresee 



the possibility of working in this area, perhaps felt that the oppor- 
tunities to put to use their acquired knowledge in the course was 
limited ^nd tteir reactions „ to the course were generally not always 
positive. Those officers, who were at the fag end of their career, 
did not visualise their working for rural or agricultural development 
'in the few years of service left to them. It was ■a general feeling 
aiw^ the participants ^ that if they are trained in any particular 
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area, :they, shc/alci .all<»«d to. s-peclalise in these areas in order to 
activate to,, sustain their interest. Ihey also,' , expressed a desi 
training' 'programmes, should have a practlGal',orieritetioii. , This 
concept . Qf . ^'^'practical orientation's ■ which people .'who matter 
freq'..n^ntly use without mentioning its operationa,! aspects, seems to 
tie an escapism .from absorbing anything new or ■ differ.ent as it is 
believed that. nothing is practical unless some one makes ,an attenpt. 
to try it: out. These participants , were generally against classroom' 
type, of .lectures : and , opted for a learning process- through brief 
statements of . the, basic' areas' followed by discussions'' and case 
studies. This seems to be a good suggestion but -experience seem to 
suggest that' not all participants were found to contribute to such 
.discussions and- invariably it .gets bogged down to a few; the others 
.being .passive spectators. The heterogenous nature of these' training 
groups, except, that they all belong to the same service, being 
influenced by its immediate applicability to a particular job situa- 
tion may guide them to view the course objectives differently' than 
idiat was indicated.' 

Sim of Group of Trainees and Duration of Course 

There were also q>inions about the size of the group being large 
and not necessarily conducive for successful interaction in a 
classroom situation. Though the size of the group has restricted 
Itself to 30 participants, it has not exceeded 27 or so. The size 
could be' a hlnderance when discussions in a vertical -mix group tides' 
place, in the same order as perhaps obtaining in the organisational 
hierarchy. It is> likely that those in the lower levels of seniority 
may get , neg'lected as seniors seems to monopolise by virtue of their 
posit ice. Ihough it was expected that in courses of this t^pe, inter- 
action power should supersede positlcn pcwer’ but then habits do not 
disappear just because one has moved- frcmi the office to the Training 
Institute.^ This is particularly so in- government" based Institutions 
yiich, does ; not seem to foster a different culture "than what obtains 
in, the general .administrative set-up' of the- country at large. The 
om-week courses 'were viewed as too ^ort and 'four|week courses too 
"long. They were of the view that 'the participants' -^should have' the 
choice to select the courses and sh^ki-not be-fo.rced into, courses 
which are not of their cl^osing. Only advantage perceived in one-week 
■courses was that it would provide a forum for officers of varying 
seniority to interact freely, update their knowledge and share their 
views and experiences. .Saiie were of. the view that the benefit of the 
course, with the focus on courses offered, at NIRD accrue more to 
those who are currently engaged in this area of work. 

Similar 'assessment have been , received' for the '£our*week IAS 
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courses held recently. at MliD'oir ^Policy .Analysis and Managenient -for 
Agriculture and Rural Development * h- ■ The' course has .been-'rated 
favourably .(Reaction),, land most of ..them felt^ that' ■this.^e'xposure". .was 
gcxxi to equip them vjlth' an understanding of the .various dimensions of 
policies and programmes of agricultural and rural - cat and. 

a..lso provided them, a..n opportunity for' .interaction with, colleagues.* 
However, it was found'..that in -a four-week -programme, the ''initial 
period 'during the first ^.?e.ek will have quite an amount of resistance, 
may be an attempt to s.i^e .up'the training. -situation .but after '^the 
first week, there is certain amount of accommodation and slowly this , 
will turn out into a positive attitude* This in a'way suggests the. 
lmpx)rtance of the first week 'in the long- durat..ion programmes and the-, 
way in vhich the .first week' is: handled will 'have an impact on. subse- 
quent accommodation and adjustment of the participants. The four-week 
courses seem to have a better' -appreciation of the course content and 
the o|:portunity provided for their exposure. Another problem expres- 
sed in the attitude of -the participants tc, speakers, either guest or 
Internal faculty members.' Ihere- was a mixed reaction to the speakers. 
It was found that in some courses, the speakers were never allowed to 
make their points of view or complete their presentation and inter- 
ruptions follow one after another, at times deviating from the main 
theme under discussion. It is likely that participants, by virtue of 
their position in a superior service or assumed ''know all attlaode" 
do not seem to have the patience to first absorb what the other 
professes to say and then react... -'Ihis could be termed as 'Evaluative 
listening" rater than listening" with a'- open mind. This discussion ai"ri 
the learning process gets -enhanced -.'if there is a healthy interaction 
l^etween the speaker and the listener- instead of what was observed in 
soiw? of tte training 'programmes.-' 

\ ' ■ .... 

Ifeed for Ba.sic Strategies , of Training' - ■ 

These experiences in managing the courses for senior' officers of 
the IAS seem to indicate, that exposure to training programmes, asa 
matter of routine in order to ' fulfil the requirements, will defeat 
the ve.ry purpose for which these courses are organised and invest- 
Knts .m'.ade. In order 'to obviate 'this difficulty, it would' be- better 
for:those who matter, to. evolve, 'the .basic strategies of training 
instead of leaving it nebulously to the-myraid number of training 
institutions. All are 'aware that -the task needing attention at the' 
noment of' time is improving /performance or efficiency . coupled .with". 
:he behavioural change to bring: about' self-confidence, optimism and 
idaptability to the clianging demands arxl cut across the bureaucratic 
rule and procedure oriented ^ behaviour. In case our concern l-s clear, 
:hen we have to find out a method of transmiting these concerns 
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through an, exposure to a reasonable period, .not the ^^hit and run 
one-week programme but may foe^ a little longer duration say .for „10 
days with the atove objectives in focus. It is also believed that, the 
knowledge id"iiGh,ls not perceived to be,-use.ful. will meet: with lot of 
resistance from Ihe participants however, good the kncwl edge:-, per se. 
Therefore, the knowledge' and skills imparted should „ be .in consonance 
with the organisationcil requi.rements as vjell as job expectations of 
the: incumbents. 

SUMMING UP 

.Taking' the preamble of this .article into, consideration ney 
have to work for improvements In competence and .commitment in order 
to manage the' given task regardless of the subject matter specialisa- 
tion. The .latter .could always be obtained through individual efforts 
as., the capability is inherent among these officers- axupying .pivotal 
positions in the organisation. However, behavioural change involving 
not only personal development but also establishing healthy relation- 
ships, particularly in the context of inter-dependent and cpordina- 
tive administrative activity in the orgaiiisation, both between super- 
and subordinate officers as well as across the different departments 
involving colleagues, cannot perhaps be managed by the individual 
alone unless they are put through a well -designed, purposive and 
meaningful training programme. The training situation should be 
designed to encourage participants to learn to work with other people 
without giving room, to be unduly -influenced by prestige or status. In. 
other words, effort should' be' made to build up team work and its, 
importance in the management of current" programmes need to te stres-’ 
sed. This seems to be the essence of the present day administration 
dealing with dynamic programmes like Povei'ty Alleviation, agricul- 
tural productivity and the population control to name a fev?. 

•As me n t i oned earl 'i e r , 1 1- ' i s . a 1 s o ■ nece s s a r y to wo rk out career 
.paths for each-' officer, after- .say six years of administrative service 
and expose, 'them 'to training programmes at periodical intervals to 
enhance their ' capabilities in- rational problem, solving and for 
managing.; 'programmes through 'working with "re levant people. It is also 
felt that over' a' period of time, everybody reaches' their Plateau in 
work life which prevents ' t'he.m either ,'froBr changing their isoik habits 
or getting motivated to do their jobs better. In such a situation, 
any kind of training oriented tO'help these people to overcome the 
constraints of the Plateau may. go a long way in enhancing their 
potentialities and make their contributions. The task would be to 
decide, both in short and lortg duratice training pregrammes, prepara- 
tion of inputs in training situations to manage de ve 1 opm_en t o f 
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coin>etence ani .coiniiiitiiieifit of the officers. 'This caild 'te facilitated 
thrash assessnBiHit of' training needs^,on the, follcMing : liras' : 

1. Basic Maeageffleot skills. (organisingy planningj delegation aix3 
problem solving): involving ' setting goals and work objec- 
tives, developing realistic-time schedule: to'-.meet 'work requir- 
ements, identifying and weighing alternative^ solutions; 

: : 2.«. Inter-personal skills (develq>ing' subordinates, ■ motivating 
others and building team work): involving, resolving interper- 
sonal conflicts, creating a developmental plan for employees 
and identifying and understanding individual employees needs; 

3 .* Mminlstrative skills: : involving' understanding atKi -interpre- 
ting rules and regulations, impartiality in managing the 
■affairs related-tO' the peq>le;": atid 

4*'. Quality control: Involving 'ability to collect, analyse and 
interpret statistical data and feedback and also using 
. ■statistical software oii ..the 'computer. ' 


In case, the training capsules are built around these training 
needs, there is a possibility of this being fitted into the career 
map of the officers. In this context, periodical reinforcement 
through training may 1 b I p the process of maximising one^s potentiali- 
ty and ultimately result in self-actualisation in the larger context 
of organisational vis-a-vis mtional^ goats. ■- 
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Amnexure 

CMIEIDM OF TRAINIM^' PROGRAMMES'. IN THE' CONTEXT OF CARRIER STAGES 


PLAN PIOSAMM: OF'IMIMIIC 

A Pl.an Scheme of ^Training, of Personne'l for Development Adminis- 
tration* was first included in the Fifth Five Year ''plan after a study 
the training needs of senior officials in relation to the tasks to 
■ >e fx^rformed for implementation of the Five Year Plans. .Since then, 
jS large number of ti'ainiog progratimes are being sponsored, under this 
schemes every year with a view to improving the, planning and irnple- 
.mentation capabilities of senior and middle level officers at the 
Centre, in the States as also in Public Sector Underta.kings. 

A number of specially-designed -training programmes have been 
initiated for personnel engaged in planning, implementation, monitor- 
jlng and evaluation of various plan projects. These are mostly in 
:he different sectors of developmental activity like Und and Water 
(danagement. Industry, Health, Utilities and Transport, Rural Develop- 
lent, Tribal Development, Environment, Energy and Power, Training 
I Togrammes are also conducted in the subject areas like Human Resour- 
I es Development, Project Management, District Planning, F’inancial 
lanagement and Computers. The Scheme also inclines programmes for 
•raining of trainers from the States so that the State Governments 
jay be able to arrange for the training of the relevant field and 
:)ther staff for more efficient implementation of projects. 

There are two types of training programmes in the Plan Scheme: (1) 
^General’ category programmes, which are conducted on an All India 
’’basis for middle level" officers at the Centre, in the States and in 
Public Sector Undertakings, and (2) ^States* Category programmes, 
::onducted by the State Training Institutions, which are meant for 
senior and middle level officers of the respective State C^overnments 
and State Public Undertakings. ' 

kiration: 3,. days to 4 weeks. 

B. MM-PLAN PRC08AHMES 
MANAGEMENT^ DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 

bjectives 

. - Enable the participants to examine the challenges of the 
socio-economic and political environment in Public 
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, AdiHinistratiors,, 

" , Acquaint the participants with current and emerging concepts 
, in both administration and .programme management in goveminent 
■ as these pertain to the executive job performance with a view-' 
to enhancing their knowledge and skills and contribute to an ; 
effective execution- of their n^ministrative responsibilities, 
Provide an understanding of sonie of the principles of manage- 
. m.ent 'including behavioural patterns,' leaderships and humar i 
relations; and 

Impart appreciation 6f selected tools and techniques of manal- 
gement with a view to improving their analytical skills an<3^ 
„ decision-making ability. . 

Duratian: 3, weeks. ! 


management in government programmes 




■ Prograirane Contents 

The coverage, in the Management Development Programmes is on provi- 
. ir^ knowledge of the theoretical concepts at an advanced level and 
emesis is on their practical application at a higher management 

The course contents cover the socio-economic-political environ- 
raen . mportance of Bureaucracy, Organisation Development, Project 
Management Techniques, Information Systems, Introduction to Compu- 

,'Ccrs,,.0cc* 

Participants' Level: Career stage. 

vic^^TT Services (e.g., Indian Administrative Ser- 

vice, Indian Police Service, Indian Forest Service) and Central, 
.erv ces ^ roup-A (toth organised or non-organised and technical and 

thuu 16 y^ars of sorvico* « ^ 

Officers should not be more than 50 years of age (relaxable up 

duled Trites'^and^^^ officers belonging to Scheduled Castes/Sche- 
ouied Tribes and m exceptional cases). 


Objectives 

To acquaint the participants with theories and practices of 
^nagement as applicable to public system; 

- To provide them orientation to some of the tools and technl - I 

- applicable to public systems; and ' ' 
To upgrade their management skills. 
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i Duration: 2 weeks. 

J' , . ' 

Prc^ramiie OMteritS',, 

The', entire theme of the management in Government ProgramrK.. will 
te covered through the fo I I'owing fiKxjules: 

Itriule 1 : Mineral Management 

. Essence of the Indian .and Eastern Culture and Philosophy- liiicage 
with management, different, systems of- Managem.ent with emphasis on 
.MBO,: -mission objectives, etc. job profile of participants and common 
irritants in work, delegation and decentralisation, ProBioting innova- 
tion and creativity In government with e.mpha.sis on .Management of 
: change, Performance appraisal. Development of subordinates, . Implemen- 
tation-Opportunity, etc. 

Mxkile II : Basic Managcjment Scills 

■ Communicatio-fi .and perception,Superior~Subordinates and. tnterpe.r~ 
sonal relation. Effective supervision (Leadership and motivation), 
Conflict Management, Team Building, Effective decision-making skills 
including Role-Play exercise, Self-awareness and Self -development. 

Mocfcile III ; Off ice. Management 

MIS in Government, Office automation and use of computer with 
demonstration, Records Management, Time Management, Disciplinary 
procedures . 

Module I¥ : Financial Management 

Decentralisation, Financial Management, Financial Propriety and 
Government Audit, Cost ..Accounting, and Cost. Consciousness, Budget 
including per formance/^ero base budgeting. . 

Module V : Project Planning and lovestment Decisions 
' / .Cost', benefit analysis for investment' decisions (including 
discoynted cash flow), Project Planning and Evaluation, (including, 
reference, ', to '''-network techniques)-., ' 

'Participants',*' Ifivel: Career Stage . ■' 

" 'Hie '.programme is meant for officers with „5- 10- years of service in 
Group-A or with at least 8 years of service in Group-B (both Central 
and state Governments). The Officers should not be more than 50 years 
of age (relaxable up to 53 years in case of Officers belonging to 
Scheduled Castes /Scheduled Tribes). 


MAmGEMEOT ORIENTATION PROGRAMME 


The Training Division of the Department of Personnel and' Ttainings 
Ministry of Personnel 5; Public Grievances and Pensions sponsors, a^" 
series of short duration (1 or 2 weeks) training programmes in speci- 
fic areas of Public Administration at the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration^ New Delhi* ‘Ihe programmes were formerly called Exe- 
cutive Development Programmes* Since 1977-78) these have been chris- 
tened as Management Orientation Programmes (MOP). 

Objectives , , 

The main objectives of these programmes are to enable administra- 
tion of Central/States/Union Territories and Public Sector Under- 
takings ■ to: ' 

acquire an understanding of socio-economic environment influ- 
encing policy formulation and decision-making. 

- to acquire basic knowledge of some of the management tech- 
niques and tools available to meet the challenges of develop-s 
ment administration, and 

to provide a better understanding of the various factors and 
forces influencing attitudes and behaviour of individual and 
groups of civil servants. 

Duraticm: ■ 1 . to 3. weeks 

Participants* Level:' ^ 

The courses under MOP are meant for officers of the Central 
Government/State Ckjvernments/Governments of Union Territories and 
Public Sector Undertakings. The eligibility conditions are that the 
officers nominated should have put in 6 years of service in All India 
Services/Central Services Group-A or 10 years of service in Group-B 
(Gazetted rank) aixi equivalent middle management level officers of 
CenCral/State owned Public Sector Undertakings. The upper age limit 
for these courses is 50 years (relaxable for SC/ST and in exceptional 
cases ) . 

MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (CSS) 

Clsjeetives 

The prcgraifime for empanelled Deputy Secretaries is proposed to' 

.provide:..:,,. V, ■ ' ' . • 
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nv i ronment: in uliich they function. 

An irk, ..;ased understanding.'Of- the process : involved in policy 
.formulation and. execution, and ■ 

Exposure, to, the .ski I Is, and technique of, organisation and 
management. 

Duration: 4 Weeks. 

Participant's fjevel: Career Stage ,' 

line course is conipulsory ' for the selection, grade officers of the 
, Central Secretariat Service. 

ADVAMCED PRO,FESSIONAL PROGRAMME IN .PUBtiC ADMINISimTION 

Objectives 

Tiiis is a post'^graduate programme designed to bring about compre- 
hensive understanding of the -dynamics of .Development Administration 
through interaction, between experienced administrators and academi- 
cians. It aims at providing an understanding of socio-economic 
^environment and of the tools and techniques that are useful in 
meeting the challenges of development administration. It seeks also 
to develop in the participants inter-personal skills and sensitive- 
ness to people with a view to make administration irore responsive to 
the needs of the people it seeks to serves. 

€ 

Duration:' 9 months. 

Prog,rai!iiie Contents 

, The contents of the programme cover classroom studies in various 
.aspects ,of Development Administrat-ion and Economic. Administrative 
' system. Organisational - Theory, .and Behaviour, Social Research, 
Methods and “Statistics and Management Tools and Techniques, includ- 
,ing.„ i!iana,gerial economics.. The participants are expected to select an 
area for specialisation relevant to their present and likely future 
assignments'. ' The area of specialisation' available for study in the 
Management, General' Administration, Planning and Rural Development. 
Officers participating in the course, will be required to conduct 
field studies and,prepare a project report and dissertation. On 
successful completion of the "programme, the participants will be 
eligible for the award of M. Phil degree by the Punjab University, 
Chandigarh (wherever such postgraduate degrees are recognised by 
Pan jab University). 
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Participants® Level: Career ‘Stage ; 

, .. The course, is open.. .to ..officers of ..All India/Central servicesj'*"" 
.(organised or non-organised);: Technical .or ■ non-technica I,: subject to. 
the:: following eligibility -conditions: 

- Length of service: At least- 10 years of Group~A (Class I) 

■ post. 

Age: Not more than 45 years on the day of commencement of the 
course,- i.e., on July 1; 50. years in case, of l3fficera -belong- ■ 

'. ing to Scheduled Castes end Scheduled Trites. ■ 

'■■■■■ . 

c. Fwmmm bm ias cfficies 

PROGPAHHES FOR IAS OFFICERS 
(6-9 YEARS- SERVICE! 

Ob^tives. 

Survey of the ■ recent changes in economic, social, ■ industrial., 
and physical environment. 

- Formulation and implementation of strategy to meet such ,, 
changes in Development Administration. 

To develop and understanding of other’s attitudes and approa- 
ches to major problems and issues; 

To elicit more efficient performance from staff through lea- 
dership and wtl vat ‘ 

Duraticwr' ,4 ■ 

Oootants 

The course content' is equally divided to provide inputs in the 4 
areas of knowledge, skills and human behaviour. It incltdes: 

- Socio-economic and physical environment and the recent changes 
in it. 

- .Enquiry in rural development, strategies of rural development. 

Policy making process in segmented societies and role of civil 
servants. 

Crisis Management:. . 

- ' Role of District Collector and inter-departmental coordination _! 

at District level. 

- Financial prc^riety,:' institutional finance and District Credit 
Plans. 

- .Municipal Administration. 

” Special programmes for weaker sections (e.j?., SC/ST, women 
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arxi tended latour). , ^ ■ 

*■ Sp 2 c:Lal pfogrammes related to animal husbandry^ smal/l indust- 
Ties 5 etc* ■ 

- ^ Environment and development^-.roXe of voluntary agencies. 

- .Efficient delivery system.' 

. Grievance redressal and corruption. 

Human aspects in management-motivation .and leadership; , ' 
...CoimBunicat ion skills.'- 

, 'Computer applications (hands on. experience).' 

■Insfxsctions. touring, disciplinary proceedings. 

Social programmes (health and family 'welfare planning, adult 
literacy, ■ reservations, etc.). 

Presentation of ' individual papers. 

Participant's Level: Career Stage 

IAS Officers .having seniority of 6-9 years who are expected. to 
work in capacities of District Magistrate and Collectors. Deputy/ 
Joint Secretary in State Go'vernmenf and Head/ Joint Head of 'Depart- 
ments in- .the State. 

PROGRA^I€:S OF IAS 
(10-16 YEARS SERVICE) 

Cl>;^tives 

The focus will be on Management Concepts- and decision-making with 
special attention to Management in Government and In the Public 
Sector. The training at this stage is so designed as -to help the- 
officers going for-' specialisation in selected areas later in the 
career in' particular. The objectives, of the programme are to: 

- Sensiti 2 e the participants to the envlronment—economic, poli- 
tical and soclal^-both at national and international levels.^ 
Appraise the participants of the emerging concepts and prac- 

: . tices. of management. 

- , Equip , them with the a.nalytical- a-ids* for 'decision-making. 

.Provide. opportunitie.s .for ...development,-, problem solving skills 
ard ,ef.fectlve contritetion to ..-organisational .performance. 

IXiration: 4 weeks. 

Prc^ramise Contents 

The total number of working days would be divided into three, more 
or less equal components devoted respectively to skills (subject 
matter knowledge); management techniques including computers and 
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huroan tehaviour). 

The training programme will- cover functional areas to^make the- 
.participants good and competent managers.' Training in the functional 
areas, will be against the background of one or the other sectoral 
areas!' ■ 

Participants- .hevel: .Career .stage 

.Officers of Indian Administrative Service,, falling, in, the 'group of 
lO'-’lb years . of service. . 

miHIIC PROGRAMMES FOR 

(17-20 YEARS SERVICE) 

Objjecti.ve 

The basic objective is to intellectually, challenge the partici- 
pants and Stretch their minds to enable them to bejcome more creative 
and innovative and to provide leadership in specified priority sec- 
tors, like Agriculture and Rural Development; trade, commerce. 
Industry and Finance; Delivery of services including health, educa- 
tion, water, civil supplies, etc., -and National Security — internal 
and external. The focus will be on policy Planning and Analysis in 
important areas/sectors of governmental function. The programme will 
address itself not only to policy analysis and formulation but to 
problems in implementation, as well. Each programme deals in identi- 
fied sectors with f^xictional orientation. 

JHuration; 4 weeks. 

Prqgraw^ Content 

The total number of working days would be divided into three, more 
or less equal components, devoted respectively to skills (subject 
matter knowledge), management techniques, including computers and 
human behaviour. 

Participants* Level: Career Stage 

Seniors officers of Indian Administrative Service in a seniority 
grcup of 17-20 years of service. 

ONE VEK REFERSHER COlESFi; 

(h^tlves 

To be a sabbatical,/ 

To sensitise the participants to national concerns and the- 
valiBS enshrined In the constitutiai. 
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To provide for exchange of experience and adequate, discussion 
.on' the issues of values, ethics and attitudes* , 

- .To make .the. participants more confident to .face .problems in 
.their,, work areas and attempt solution.' 

- ,, To train the .participants to look at problems in an integrated 

manner and , develop a system approach. ' 

- To provide an .annual opportunity for the participants to 
,',%nwiixlV, by interacting with people' with similar or 'different 
experiences a.nd .discuss, the experiences with reference, to the 
research and conceptual material available. 

Duration: 1 week. 

Course Contents 

1., The programme contents should include certain basic skills 
necessary for all IAS Officers in whatever job they, are 
plciced, .such as financial analysis as a tool for cost reduc- 
tion and productivity improvement, project or investment, 
selection and project implementation aided by modern manage- 
ment tools. These skills should be imparted with ' reference 
to a specific issue of a sector rather than skills ^er seL 
The participants should be exposed to new ideas, alternative 
approaches and diverse techniques and tools available to 
tackle the issues. 

"2, The contents should be so, designed that the programme heigh- 
, tens their awareness of the new concepts and decision support 
system,.' 

Participants 

1. Vertical integration of all IAS Officers should be included' 
who would not be retiring within 9 months after the financial 
'i year to which the course' relates, e.g,, participants slotted 
: for 1988-89,. refresher courses would be those who will not 
■'■'retire before 31-12'-19.89. ■ ■ 

2® Selection should , be as far as, possible on the basis of options 
. exercised by the officers, regarding the specialisms, 

3. ' The group' size should, be: generally 25 but may not exceed 35. 

a cm: iffM joiot mt district magistmus and 

supwmmmrs of police 

adjectives 

To highlight interdependence and interpersonal relations bet- 
ween the DM and SP as well as their subordinates. 
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: ■ To.'ttndeTst'and the roles'of the DM and SP together with their: 
. . joint Tole in the, perspective of District Administration. 

To understardj assess .'and appraise the .forces determining. Law 
, and. Order situationsj involving studentsy women, religions 
industrial labour, pressure grot^^s and grievances, 'etc. 

- Coordination with all other agencies in maintenance of law atxi 
order. 

To bring out; norms. of behavioun and' inculcation of. value 
systems at the level of .DM, SP and the District Administra- 
tion. 

Hiratlon: One .week., 

Ccnjrse' Ccxiteots 

Ite, programme wi IT broadly cover the following topics: Interper- 
sonal relationship and interdependencies; Forces impinging on Law and 
Orcfer situation; Coordination with other agencies, in maintaining law 
and order, action preparedness .for operation, Role of Media, Citizen 
contact and Elected Representatives; Grievances Redressal and 
Listening skills; General awareness of modern concepts in Health and. 
Nutrition and advances made by science, technology. Environment, 
handicapped arxi i^elfare, Management Ipe lading human relationship and 
Office Management; Role of DM /SP in the district set-up: Norms; 
Ethics ard Value Systems. 

As the programme is compilsorily residential, -^pre-dinner talks 
may be organised on subjects like. How to < Combat: Terrorism and 
Extremism^ Organised Crime, Family involvement in Administration and 
ideas for restructuring District' Administration to enhance efficiency 
ard responsiveness to citizenry*. '. ' ^ . 

Participants 'Level 

District Magistrates and Supe.ri.ntendents of Police from the same 
district representing all- States according to the slots, assigned to 
various .States in each training programme. The group, size of the 
.pairs (DM&SP) , shojld not exceed '20. . 
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INDIA IS a country rich in its resources. Almost every conceivable, 
natural or mineral resource finds its place here, ,It is .wonderful to 
$| 3 eculate what the country could do — if full knowledge was available 
of all its crops 5 forests 5 waters, minerals, fish and ocean-bed 
wealth and if there could be detailed district- level planning to make 
use of each of these resources! 

CCMPUTER TECHMlljOGY’ FOR DISTRICIE (REMOTE SENSING) 

This is precisely what is going to happen now. Tliere is a national 
Natural Resource Management System (NNRMS) which has been drawn up by 
the nodal agency of Department of Space in the Government of India in' 
cx)dperation with several other concerned agencies and organisations. 
The NNRMS scheme is now being linked with Natural Resource Data 
Management System which will have the cajmtry’s districts as 
its major beneficiaries. 

natural Resources 

. What are the natural resources that are going to»be monitored aind 
what is the monitoring mechanism? Indian Remote Sensing Satellite 
(IRS-I) has gone up in the third week of March this year and is now 
orbiting ‘at a height of 900- km from the earth to scan the complete 
surface of the Irdian sub-continent once in every 22 days. The remote 
sensing images are to be received back and thereafter Interpreted in 
digital form as well iiiappai for specific areas. 

Tfie i«tea of satellite imagery for remote sensing data can be given 
in terns of image-franess frequency, resolution, cost a«J data capa- 
city. For this purpose,. French' SPOT and the ^American LANDSAT , satel* 
Lite are beit^ used by India so long. ' ■ With the expectations 
have certainly gone high atxi satellite Imagery are expected from 
IiKJla’s own system which wwuld be more cost effective than from, the 
French and American systems. 
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. Among natural resources,, -first and the, foremost is the .. glacial 
resource ,#iich' supplies',, water to all. our snow fed rivers.* .Knowledge 
•about the , timing and extent of glacial melting is vital for flocxl 
forecasting .and Irrigation purposes. Second is the surface, water 
resource in dams, barrages, , reserviors, canals, ponds, lakes... and 
riverS'"-to '..give an idea .of ' the 'current status of water in" the 
CGUiitry.. . 

"fhe third is the cropping resource. The main crops, their seasonal 
variations,,, the experiments in cash crops and the inter-cropping,, are 
all very, important to determine the- progress on the country’s food- 
front. ' Ihe fourth is the forest resource: showing -both' the ' forest 
we^alth and the deforested areas. Ihe fifth is the underground water — 
lying as acpilfers under the entire Indo-Gangetic plain and elsewhere. 
This knowledge is essential for solving the potable water problem: to 
provide drinking water to all. 

The sixth is the underground mineral resource, revealing the 
country’s immense mineral wealth on both sides of the Vindhyas. By 
the way, for both the underground water and undgerground minerals, 
infra-red photography is to be used to make out false colour compo- 
sites.* ■ 

The seventh is the sea-fish resource. For our fishermen from West 
Bengal, Orissa, Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Karnatalca, Maharashtra, 
Goa and so on, it is most rewarding to know, for instance, that 
schools of Tuna fish come to the shallow waters near the coast in the 
twilight hours between 3 and 5 p.m.— to ensure their bountiful catch! 

The eighth and the last is the ocean-bed mineral resource. There 
are rare deposits of iron, copper, manganese, nickel, tin ard cobalt 
in the dark recesses underwater which can be explored and exploited, 
for augmenting our mineral resources. ' Otherwise, it is more' than 
likely that the developed countries would not merely find out about 
them, but also send mine-sweeping .submarines to take them away. 

Cofflpjtiiig Facilities and Pilot Mstricts 

In order to do justice to the flow of data from the sky— as 
sonething like 36,000 pages of a book every hour — there are going to 
be many computer centres at IIT, Karagpur; at the Indian Institute of 
Remote Sensing, Oehra Dun; at the Central Arid Zone Research Insti- 
tute, Jodhpur; at the ecological Survey of India, Bangalore; and at 
the National Bureau of Soil. Survey and 'Land Use Planning, Nagpur. 
These centres apart, the Annamalai University at Madras; the National 
Remote Sensing Agency at Hyderabad; and the Indian Agricultural 
Research Statistics Institute at 'Delhi will have their computer 
capacity augmented. 

All these data will then come to help our districts in the NRIKS 
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scheme. Drawn by .the. Department 'of Science and Techno logy 5 the scheme 
visualises participation by some ' five" districts, to , start with, 
Vishakapat!iam„district in Andhra Pradesh is.working with the National 
Coastal Research . Ins titur:e in the same city; Sultanpur district in 
the ^ UP with Aligarh. Muslim University;. . Gurgaon district in Haryana 
with the National Institute'of Science and Technology Development 
Studies, Delhi; Koraput district in Orissa with Operations Research 
Group of Baroda; and' Khera district in Gujarat with IFF, Bombciy, ^ 
These pilot districts 'are planning' to make out blue™printS: for, 
development, combining the NRDMS data with the existing census' data; 
Natiunal Sample Survey Organisation's data; and adhoc ,'£ ie.ld data,, 
f^erliaps njany other districts will join soon, 

AIMS OF NRDMS 

The main aim of' NRDMS is to facilitate conductance of area spec i*- 
fic and decentralised planning and monitoring exercises by providing 
data at various levels — village, block and district. The project 
seeks to: 

established an area-specific data management system for de- 
centralised planning; 

adapt the methodology for island system, such as natural 
disasters in specific areas and other ecologically sensitive 
areas; ' " 

establish linkages with the programmes of National Natural 
Resources Management System, National informat ic. Centre Net-', 
work and other sectoral information. systems; 
generate development profiles of different regions; arxi 
support specific studies to develop regional development pers- 
■ . pectives, using NRDMS as' an aid. 

The NRDMS file structure consists of data files on different types 
of natural resources (forests, land, minerals, metereology, environ- 
ment, etc.) and socio-economic characteristics (agriculture, indus- 
try, demography, infrastructure, etc.). It also contains separate 
files of remote sensing data (satellite imagery and aerial photo- 
graphs ) . 

A standardised comprehensive computerised data-base is created and 
updated from two types of data sources: (i) conventional— statistical 
and survey reports, etc., and (ii) technological”-remote sensing, 
computer-aided and digital processing and instrumentation surveys. 
Sophisticated methods have been developed for use in NREMS for rapid 
storage, retrieval, aggregation and analysis of data. Spatially 
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oriented thematic -atlases and .multiple-attribute,, interactive data 
structures are generated as -the decision support systeio for develop- 
mental planning. 

While data collection, processing and entry has been;, planned, the 
analysis o£ data is to be undertaken for theme, generation and for 
identifying sectoral .trends.' The -.creation of -the following file 
structure is in progress, for,, instance, in Gurgaon .district:, (1) 
natural resources, ..(Zl.energy, (3.) environment, (4) demography, (.5 ), 
agro- economic, (6) socio-economic, (7) remote, sensing, (8) .sectoral,, 
(9) Infrastructure, (10) block information, (11)' village information,., 
and (12) borsehold information. 

mm Software 

The integrated composite software pacicage called '’GRIDS* stands 
for *te 3 -Encoded Resource Integrated Data System". Hus is a special 
software package which is operational on a cost effective micro- 
processor based system. GRIDS takes into its fold the conventional 
database which are available at various state and central levels 
coupled with data generated from the canvasing of structured ques- 
tionnaires at various levels for specific studies. An innovation in 
the system is the integration of high technology like remote sensing, 
computer-aided data processing, compugraphics and instrumentation 
surveys with the classical data sources. The package develops spa- 
tially oriented thematic maps, multiple interactive data structures 
arvd details out computerised planning priority decisions which have 
area speficity as the underlying theme. Further, the package is 
capable of monitoring and evaluating a programme. Compatibility, 
rapid updation, quick retrieval and aggregation of multiple attri- 
butes and spatially oriented structured data are some of the advan- 
tages of this pactoge. Ihe package consists of a number of programmes 
which may te classified into four categories: (i) thematic map gene- 
ration for different sets of data like natural resources, demography, 
agro-economy, socio-economy, infrastiucture, remote sensing, etc.; 
(ii) selection of areas suitable for specific applications or de- 
velopmental programmes; (iii) determination for development indices 
and potential indices for blocks of districts; (iv) remote sensing 
application programmes; (v) analysis programmes for geophysical para- 
meters for such essential purposes as ground water evaluation. 

Usefulness and Current Status of msm 

WRDHS is expected to be handy in: (a) providing a sound informa- 
tion base for a district at -one -point for decision-making; (b)^ faci- 
litating assessment ofTesc^rce -ptential and extent of development 
of different sectors in different' regions;, (c) making available the 
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.resource and opportunity profiles in different sectors for entrepre- 
neurial initiatives;' id) . assisting in tte- identification of target 
.groups, specific locations and situations; (e) supplying. inf orniation 
for taking .suite, ble measures for managing natural disasters' like, 
droughts,' , f loods, earthquakes, .cyclones, landslides and aval.anches; 
(f; assist..ing in ,agro-economic serv-ices by providing ready. Informa- 
tion on commodity prices and their trend, crop yields, . cropping, 

. pattern, soil characteristics, moisture content, etc*; Cg) helping In, 
district- level planning .taking into consideration clusters, of bloc.ks 
and villages; and ,(h,) ■ creating conditions for hierarchical, -planning 
from district level, to State and to national and vice versa. 

,.The ultimate goa.l, of NRDMS is to, provide linkages of micro, and 
district level planning with macro level planning. It is expected to 
help in undertaking monitoring and eval'uation. exercises.. The unique- 
ness, of NRDMS lies in the prompt supply, of grass roc t information .fo 
the users— government, NGOs, researchers, ' specialists and .people , at 
large. The major achievements of the project are: (i) formats for 
recording data on natural resources and socio-economic parameters 
have been developed and provision has been made to store about 225 
attributes in computer; (ii) software packages for analysis and 
retrieval of data have been developed; (iil) NRDMS application test 
studies have been undertaken. Some studies already completed are: 
Block planning exercise in Similiguda block; District planning exer- 
cise in Hedak district; Waste lands: in Vlsakhapatnam; Selection of 
harbour site— case of Goa; OR. studies on water management aixl indus- 
trial potential of an area; and A multiple database study in the 
Ghaghra-Gandak area of the', eastern- Uttar Pn.adesh to study para- 
meters related to flocxi plain zoning. ,■■ 

Efecisidi Sufport Systems from NRIltS 

The district databases ' as- . conceived are expected to find applica- 
tions of far-reaching significance in. the areas of decentralised 
.planning and decisiorririaking. Some of them may even be of non-conven- 
.'tional -type*. It has, therefore, to. have., the ...requisite level of flexi- 
bility and comprehensiveness, so that it can cater to a wide variety 
of requirements. Ihe following are typical of the applications that 
can be visualised as decision-support systems, using the computer 
actively to arrive at rational decision: 

1. Establishii^nt of a Veterinary Centre in the Ourgaon District: 
To get a rational decision in this respect, the database 
should provide the name of an appropriate village in the 
district, after applying the following tentative criteria: (a) 
Block-wise list of villages not having veterinary centres 
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within a radius of 8- km.; (b) Cattle population in _ these 
villages ; (c) Human population in these villages.;' and Ud) 
Availability of water in the villages situated,, within a radius 
of l'-2 km. 

2. Setting up of an Industrial Estate in the 'Gurgaon District: ■ 
The parameters relevant-, to .this topic' may be as follows: (a) 
Wasteland available in different parts of the district; (b) 
Availability of water"'ln-these locations; (c) Distance of 
these Icxations from the major' sources of^ raw materials; (d) 
Distance of these locations 'from the major' 'marketing centres 
fo.r. the , products; . and i'e) -Estimated cost of developing the ' 
wasteland for making it suitable for industrial use. 

'Ilie database should identify locations on the basis of the above- 
mentioned tentative parameters and thus aid in decision-making 
throi^h dec is ion- support 'systems using the computer. 

Itie exciting situation today is that if good quality resolution is 
available in the NRDMS data, very good soil maps and mineral maps of 
districts can he prepared— as Indeed is the case today. The potential 
is vast-’-with 20 metres or 10 metres resolution, when there is no 
confusion to interpret the .resource 'data and no mixing with the 
Intermittent clouds. 

If one adds judiciously -the above data to the aerial photography 
data (which is age-old in "Indlajjlone can have the most effective 
plaiYiing blue-prints* Districts 'like Gurgaon, Khera and Sultanpur are 
already sho^ar.g the way* Before long the experiment should include 
other districts, especially In- the' Himalayan and the North Eastern 
region- -to achieve micro-planning of districts so dear to our Prime 
Minister’s heart. 

CDMPinill TECHIDIDGY FOR DIOTICTS (MICRO PLANNIR?) 

The current thinkirg of the Government of India is today emphasis 
on micro-level planning, treating districts as a planning unit. 
Jrdeed, in successive Collector’s conferences atterded by the Prime 
Minister himself at five different locations in the country this 
point has been braight out by him unambiguously. 

As the district is the basic administrative unit in the country, 
consistent with the decentralised planning concept of the Government 
of India, the primary objectives of the planning process can be 
broadly indicated as follows: (1) Increasing production; (2) Reducing 
imemployment; and (3) Alleviation -of poverty. 

All the data for planning and decision-making flows from the 
districts. The data are currently made available to Central Govern- 
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fnentEtepartments especially to the Planning 'Cornmis si on .after their 
- 'consolidation first, .at the district level and then at ' the., .state' 
level* 'This process, has irherent delays*. Experience shows that data 
are rarely ^ available whetr required' for deeision-making; Moreover.^ 
drawbacks with respect to cosnple'teness' and accuracy of data is an- 
other fact as 'acknowledged by the decision-makers* 'Iliese .p'roblems can 
be overcome by .capturing data at,, the source itself. Establishn^nt of 
the district computer ' centres (DCO.-'is the ' only alte.T native for' 
capturing the transactions .at' the' point of origin, " i.eV, in' the' 
district itself. 

Recent advances in distributai data processing techniques and the 
availability of relatively powerful computer systems in .the, form ',cf 
. PC/AT compatible systems, at affordable prices have made it possible 
to plan the IXCs. The Government of India have, therefore, decided to 
launch the district -information system, of the Natio.nai Informatics 
Centre (DISNIC). , NIC has been entrusted -with the responsibility of 
inipleiiierit.ing ' ,DI$NIC in' the shortest possible timeframe. The urgency 
of 'making the DCCs operat.ional is obvious from the fact that the 
Planning Commission wanted the village-level data base to be fully 
■"developed and implemented by the DCCs by the end of the financial 
ye.ar 19.88-89. ' 

Cljjectives aiii Structure . 

DISNIC has the following, objectives: '(1) to develop the necessary 
information system, and 'data ' bases in various sectors of the economy 
for planning and' decision-making, at the district' administration; (2) 
to promote informatics culture at .the district 'administration; (3) to 
improve the analysis capacity and the presentation of" the’ statistics 
utilised for national, regional and district planning; and (4) to 
develop modelling and forecasting techniques that are required for 
decision-making for economic development."'' 

, Over the years, the number of depa-rtments, agencies and programmes 
as well as the technical .content of the, .programmes have significantly 
increased, at .the district levels. Effective monitoring is required" to 
ensure,, that the resources and machinery are utilised properly to 
implement development programmes at the district level. At present, 
the district administration, and line and functional departments send 
about 700 reports (monthly, quarterly, half yearly, yearly) to va- 
rious State and Central Government departments providing implementa- 
tion details on financial and physical achievement in respect of plan 
schemes and non-plan schemes and sectoral' administrative reports, 
etc., These reports are quite complex in' nature and are net totally 
error-free. 

DISNIC is expected to fill the long-felt information gap for the 
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planning agencies and facilitate decision-making, at^ various levels of 
the government. With the progressive establishment of ..^NIGNET. It- 
should fulfil its objective, of providing. decision support, information 
for economic and social, development, programme ■implementatidn. and 
project monitoring throughout the country. DISNIC will facilitate 
development of information systems in 'Ihe- following ■ disciplines,, .at 
the district level: . , . ; . ■ ■ r- .■ , ,7' ' 


1. Agriculture, , 

■ . 15. Panchayat, ■ . 

2, Animal bus bandary y • 

16. Power, 

3. Buildings aiid' Works, 

17. Public instruction, , 

4. Civil Supplies,' . 

18. Roads and, bridges, 

5. District Collectorate,., 

19. Rural develofOTent, 

6. Collegiate education, 

20. Scheduled Castes development 

7. District planning, 

21. Social forestry, 

8 . i^pJ.oyment , 

22. Social -welfare. 

,, 9. .Fisheries, > ■• .' 

23. Scheduled Tribes development 

10. Ground water, A 

24. Town planning, 

11. Health, 

25. Transport, 

12. Industry, 

26. Water authority, and 

13. Irrigation, 

27. District treasury. 

14. l.^bour, 



All reports due for the state government departments. and central 
government departments will get Information disc ip lined, and standar- 
dised, The information flow will also get rationalised both upwards 
and cfcwnwards, DISNIC shcold, thus^: pave the way for easy collection, 
compilation and dissemination and on-line accessibility of informa- 
t ion op, several .sectors^ of the .economy at State level with the 
availability, of qualitative informa.,t.ion at all- possible levels like: 
(i) district, .(ii) taluk, --{iii) block, (iv) Panchayat, and (v)-Vil’" 
lage. The developmental status' of a State can .easily be derived' .from 
bicck-level developmental indicators, as well .as vi 11 age- level de- 
velopmental indicators. DISNIC will also facilitate the building up 
of data-bases of national impc-rtance through active collaboration of 
the state governments. 

Socio-Ecorjomic Indicators^ of Developinent 

Planning Commission has recently addressed to all the States to 
create a village data-base in a common prescribed format and store it 
on the DCCs. The statistical indicators give an idea of the absolute 
development of districts. In order to assess the comparative develop- 
ment of various districts in general, Planning Commission has formu- 
lated general guidelines in the form of ’’Indicators of Development” 
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as follows: 

,1.,, Ifemc^raftiic Imiicators ' 

(a) , Percentage of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes pcpu- 
• ■•lation to total population; 

(b) . Percentage of agricultural workers to total workers; 

(c) : Percentage of workers In manufacturing other, than'' house- 
, , hold industry .■ to total ' workers; 

(d) "Percentage of literacy;'' C 

(e) Percentage of ur'ban population to total population; 

, (f ) Dependency ratio calculated as 

Population 5 to 14 + Population above 60 

Dl^ ^ 

Population between 15 to 59 
(g) Percentage of small farmers below poverty line* 

2* Agro-Ecotioinic ' Indicators : 

(a) Gross value of agricultural production per hectare; 

(b) Percentage of area under commercial crops to total culti- 
vated area; ' 

(c) Working cattle per sq km; ■ 

(d) ■ Percentage, of milch cattle, to total bovine; 

. (e) Fertiliser .(in- kg) used per^ hectare of gross cultivated 
, area; 

,{f) ; Value, of agriculture produce per. .agricultural worker, in 
.rupees.;. 

(g). Percentage of gross irrigated^ area to .gross sowi area; 

, ih) Percentage of net .sown "area, to total, geographical area;, 

, "(i) , Number ^of agricultural pumpsets energised per lakh hec- 
tare of net qultiva.ted area;- and ■ 

( j ) . Percentage' of irrigated area under wells to' total area. 

3. Infrastructure Micators ' 

‘ .(a). Percentage of electrified villages; 

(b) Number of ■coof:)erative societies';: i^er lakh of population; 

(c ) Percentage of villages having' primary -schools; 

" .(c) Percentage 'of... villages having ...medical ...facilities; 

(e) Per capita consumption of electricity; ■ 

(f) Percentage of consumption of electricity by the indust- 

rial_ sector; ^ ■ 

(g) Number of banks per lakh rural population in rural area; 

(h) Percentage of villages having drinking water facility: 
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(i) Value of industrial cwtput per employee; 

(j) Percentage of villages connected by bus service; 

(k) Value added, for industrial i«jrker; 

(l) Length of pucca roads per 1000 sq. kms.; and 

(m) Length of pucca roads per one Lakh population. 

The data on these indicators will also be included in the SDB. It 
is clear from the above that DISNIC would contain vital information 
on district development, administration and also necessary data for 
the planning bodies at the State and Central government levels. 

Training 

MIC has .planned' to hav.e fully trained officers and staff ..in the^ 
DCCs* To begin with, each DCC will have three persons. This group 
will form the nucleus for all the data processing. activities in the 
district. All the districts in a given State will be supported by a 
core group of technical professionals in the State capital. The data- 
bases will be designed and software developed at NIC headcfuarters in 
Delhi by a central team in collaboration with the State units of NIC. 
Part of this standard software for some of the applications has^'^ 
already been designed. The State unit team will take care of the 
local modifications, if any, to customise it for the districts in the 
State*. 

It is obvious that the large volumes of data which are planned for^ 
DISNIC cannot be handled by the NIC district staff of three only. 
The active participation of the district administration and other 
agencies, wtiich are capturing the data, is absolutely essential.. Ihe 
field staff of these organisations will need to be trained in modern 
techniques of data capture, date entry, data reconciliation, querying " 
data-bases and in the use of information analysis techniques. ...NItf 
will undertake suitable training programmes, in the district and ' 
state capitals, to train the' off icers/staff in various district 
offices. For the senior district officers,' NIC will arrange, computer 
appreciation courses in its regional/state centres.. 

Rural Develcpaent 

A project for introdixtion of conputerised information system at 
district levels has been, taken up for iirplementation in the current 
plan to help improve planning, monitoring and evaluation of various ^ 
rural development programmes. 

Initially, the computerised rural information systems project 
(CRISP) is being introduced m a pilot basis in different regions as 
a Central sector scheme with full (Antral financing. The districts 
taken are: Oiittoor in ArKiira Pradesh; Hazarlbagh in Bihar; (Juilon 
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in Kerala; Betul in Madhya Pradesh; Thane in Maharashtra; Cuttack in 
Orissa; Patia'ia.in Punjab; Udaipur in Rajasthan; Kanpur in. Uttar 
Pradesh; and 24“Parganas in West Be.nga.L'. 

The pilot project Is already operational. After a detailed' review 
of its functioning; early next year, it is proposed to be extended tO" 
other districts vath District Rural 'Development .Agenc,ies ifM)A)i.Tlie 
total outlay for CRISP in the, current Plan is .Rs.; ten crore. A "sum-, of, 
Rs*. 52 .lakh, has been spent on; purchase of hardware and development of 
software.,' -and Rs. one crore is budgeted in .the current year for 
„ financing Che posts to be created at, the. district and. Central levels 
,,/v'''Tcl training, of personnel. 

' The Department of Electronics (DOE) has been designated as the 
.^.. nodaL agency for implementation of the pilot pro ject. DOE, besides 
purchasing hardware and developing software, will help , in. the instal- 
lation of the hardware in selected districts. CRISP, which .will foe 
implemented in pha-ses, will enable easy handling. of the massive data 

and information of rural development projects. 

For training of personnel, three courses are being organised. In 
the first phase, collectors and project directors will be imparted 
‘^training in basic computer appreciation, setting up of manual infor- 
mation systems, standardisation of proforinae and computer-aided plan- 
ning and management systems. The second phase will be for project 
directors, extension, officers and .staff recruited at the district 
L level. They will be trained in, the use of data captured on. standar- 
dised formats, and running of software packages . prepared by ,DOE. 

State Initiative 

■ Most of the State €o.v"ernments in India .are moving towards compu- 
' terisation for monitoring various economic and social activities in 
their planning and. developmenta.l aGtivit'les. Government of Andhra 
Pradesh,, for insta,nce 5 .has. initiated and .installed Computers at 
Vlsakhapatnam,. -Chlttoor: and R,angareddi; Districts., as a pilot project 
as early as:. 1985. , 

, .-Two software' packages develops and impleme,nted in Andhra: Pradesh 
are: '(a) .District . information system: A. data base of all the 
' villages' .in. .the ■ Visakhapatnam. district ..useful for m''i.ero-l,evel plan-, 
ning; ard (b) Data-base for the district rural agency: For monitoring 
ard reviewing the progress of beneficiary-oriented programmes in the 
^'.Visakhapatnam district. 

The district administration in the present day context is fully 
involved in the process of planning and execution of development 
schen^s and fully responsible for the overall economic growth of the 
district. In order to achieve this objective effectively, it is 
necessary that the district administration should be equipped with 
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complete data' on the present levels of economic and social status at.^. 
village level; the additional inputs that are pumped, into the ecoroiny. ■ ■, 
year after .year; and the resultant outputs in terms of .additional 
asset's j production and employment. 

'Ccnsidering the voluminous data involved in analysing aixi , f ormula- ■ , 
t ion of schemes, systematic assortment in preserving ' the data is 
imperative '^which is possible only through computerisatidn.... Before any 
item of' the" work in the district could be decided for ccmputerisa- 

.tion, it iS' Very essential to' consider the .points 01.001 icned bela^: "' 

' ' 

1. Precise design of, the .dif.ferent types of information should be v 
done, based on which the input format could be decided; 

2... Any item of work pertaining to ".the State government officers 
involves usuaHy voluminous data entry. Hence, it is a must to 
' follow a very systematic procedure for data entry; 

3. Data-entry operators should take special care while entering 
the codes assigned to different items. Any error while enter- 
ing the codes will result in unpredictable errors and thereby 
putting the software personnel in trouble. To the maximum^., 
{x>ssible extent, facilities should be created to display error' 
messages for the wrong data entry codes by the software 
personnel ; 

4. Data should be properly scrutinised before the commencement of 
data entry, failing which one will get misleading results; and f 

5. Systenititic procedure should be formulated for updation of the 
data. 

STATC MANPCMl 

India has made strident ■'progress' In introducing computers in a 
wide variety of fields.' A- concerted plan is required to orchestrate 
all the efforts in such a manner that obvious pitfalls (like wasteful 
experiments, duplicate efforts,, inadequate manpower, etc.) can be 
■methodically avoided well in advance*' 

In a federal structure, .the State administration has a large say 
in the country*s_ progress." 'It- is imperative tliat plans for computeri- 
sation take their aspiraticns ;'into account and let growth come in a 
planned way avoiding two hazards' of', centralised planning: cooperation 
is not withheld from the States 'and rejection of a top-down approach 
does not take place* 

The most significant plan for computerisation has come from the 
Mational Informatics Ontre (NIC), 'which already possesses a large 
Cyber computer 1700/730 obtained with UNDP support. The NIC has 
enviable experience in working for around 60 Central Government 
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fflinistri€;s, departments, organisations and establishments where 
1 $ Intelligent terminals operate today with locally available computing 
pa«r and with support facility available -from the main cornputer at 
Delhi* Based on this ex{:)erience,-' a network stnicture is under evolu- 
tion. The computer network, to be called NICNET, is "'poised to hcwe. 
foti’ .NEC”'**1CX)0 computers at Delhi, Bhubaneshwar, Pune and Hyderabad 
in the first phase. The NlCMET'is' being connected to the 25 State 
capitals in the second phase with a large computer in' the capital 
connected to NICNET through a '' satellite. 'In the 'third ' phase, NICI^T 
is reaching out to all the 44G" districts”in India. , It ' is" an ambitious 
and exciting' programme uhere'the Centre -State linl<age' of' NICNET has 
been earmarked to cover sectors like. agriculture, health, education, 
i,. etc., v;hich are important national subjects and 'for uhich sharing" of'-’ 
information wi'll- be to everyone's advantage. NIC has already been’ 
assisting the States of Kerala, Madhya .Pradesh," Go ja. rat,’' Karnataka, 
Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh, in de've loping’ th^ir 
governmental informat 'ion systems. , ' . . 

The policy-frame recognises the need for introducing computers at 
all levels of administration up to the district headquarters. The 
need for local capability for maintenance of computer systems and 
developing application software has been emphasised. Apart from 
carrying" out studies cn possible areas and potential users in govern- 
ment departments, some State Governments have started using computer 
' facilities available outside government for 'specific purposes. " 

Ccw|3iiter Manpower for States ' ' 

It" is quite 'clear that availability .of computer man|:^er is going" 
to pose a problem in State computerisation' schemes. The current scene 
of computer manp'Ower available is as follows: (a) IITs: B Techs and M 
- Techs in computer science; (b) Regional Engineering Colleges: BEs^in 
computer Scier.ce; (c) ".Select'"T.ndian Universities: Master of Computer 
Ap'plieation (MCA) and, 'Diploma 'in' Com^pute.r'" 'Applications (DCiA) compris- 
ing three-year arxi "’one-year/eigHteen " '"courses, respectively at post-* 
g'radiiate level. ' '" ‘ . 

In the Seventh Plan, around Rs. 3000 crore have .been visualised as’ 
the level of investment in computer hardware in the country over the 
Plan pericd. Computer manpower of arojnd one* lakh would be required ‘ 
to service and utilise the computer systems. The requirement can be * 
divided into the following categories: 

(a) Computer Scleixe Professiooa'ls: 15. per cent-^comprising com- 

puter hardware engineers and systh'nt 'software englneefs^fco 
provide technical su|:pK>rt; ' ^ . 

(b) System Analysts and Prograiwiers (iiKilijdiiig 'Sii'ail'''systlettS"' 
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mwmgers}: 70 per cent --comprising the .manpower, providing 
■ application development and maintemnce support for, all cooi'- 
pjter .usages; .ard 

Ic) ■ Ckxpjrer IS.pe-r cent— providing hardware mainte- 

nance support. 

It will be evident that .uni ess schemes for local employment oppor- 
tunities are created for the employable . youi-'g people living, in each 
district j it will not be possible to operate comprehensive computeri- 
sation schemes. This is because . young people who; are over -qualified 
at graduate and post-graduate- levels are expected' ,to have high aspi- 
rations and are unlikely to stay at- district towns. The chances of 
providing the-m .employment opportunity at State '.capitals. are also 
limited and a severe turnover problem is lx)und to arise. 

As regards computer maintenance, it is lmporta,nt to realise that 
graduate mairitenance engineers are not required to maintain- highly 
compact and rugged systems of tcday. PolytechnfC“level technicians 
are encugjb to carry out such maintenance. 

Data preparation is an important part of any computerisation 
scheme and there is a dearth of such personnel on a geographically 
widely distrilxjted basis. Training of such personnel is not available 
on a sufficiently decentralised basis where they can do justice to 
data entry^ systems made locally available. In order to provide infxits 
to the above levels, there has to be a general awareness among senior 
sciwl students a..bcxit .comfxiterlsat ion. In spite of the computer-aided 
literacy and studies in , schools '(CWSS) Projects, . which is being 
carried on a limited scale,, such wide -^spread school -level computer 
literacy is almost totally absent in the States. 

State Flaan 

Each State should appoint a. Committee to estimate realistically 
the manpower needs at' the- programmer,, systems analysts and computer 
centre manager levels, over, the five-year plan period. Vocational 
Institutes should then be planned in adequate numbers to provide this 
manpower. ' ■ 

Coropmter Science Professionals: Tine existing schemes of the De- 
partment of Education, Government of India, and the University Grants 
Commission are adequate to cater for technical support needed on a 
selective basis. 

Systems Analysts and Programmers: Vocational education should be 
seriously contemplated to meet the needs for these personnel. Those 
students, have completed their Senior School Certificate examina- 
tion at (10+2) level atxl have cone through science streams with high 
fnarks in mathematics, are ideal material for this purpose. Vocational 
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training institutes should be set up tc I'lave the follcjwing education 
programm-3 after the (10+2) level: (1) 1 -year Certificate Course: for 
computer prograuircing; (2) 2-year Diploma Courses: for systems ana- 
lysts; and (3) 3-year Diploma Course: for Information Centre Manage- 
'rent . ' 

These courses should be at the under-graduate level and can be 
made 'modular' so that each course can lead to the next higher course 
on a three-tier basis. Entry can also be permitted for in these 
courses to graduate students. The candidates should come through an 
aptitude test specifically designed for the ccurse. 

Ccwputer Maintenance Technicians: The State polytechnics should be 
geared up to graft computer maintenance courses in their existing 
teaching schedules. The number of years for such courses should be 
determined as continuation of the general-basis course provided at 
the polytechnics. 

Data-entry Operations: The vocational institutes can be utilised 
to run oata-entry courses during week-ends. Data-entry operators 
training should be for 3-4 weeks. 

Senior School Students: School students up to class 10 should have 
exposure to computer literacy for a far greater number than is being 
attempted through the CLASS Project, which in any case has met with 
limited success. Vocational institutes ate the ideal place to bring 
school children from the neighbourhood and give them the required 
exposure over week-ends and during vacation periods. No separate 
computer equipment is visualised at schools, which is a very diffi- 
cult matter in terms of both computer resources and availability of 
computer-trained teachers. Vocational institutes should serve as the 
focal point for providing computer literacy to schools in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

User Officers and Staff: There should be a computer appreciation 
arri sensitation programme for State officials on a mandatory basis. 
This can be done at two levels: 2-j days at the senior most level for 
computer appreciation and 12-15 days at the middle level for computer 
^PP^^^^bions. At lower levels, there should he 10—15 days' exposure 
to the preparation of input data and quality control of the output 
reports. The psychological involvement of bureaucrats in the compu- 
terisation plan is an extremely important factor and should not be 
lost sight of. 

Educational Curriculum: It can be planned as follows: 

1. Certificate Course: Computer programming should have elements 
of actual exposure to computer hardware (especially microcom- 
puters and their terminals) and coirmon programming language 
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'lite BASIC and COBOL. ' 

2. ' Diplcma Prograiniiie. for' Systems Analysts; It should start from, 
{ij'and Introduce elements of ;data processing,,, file management 
ai-d several Hards-on examples cf actual software design' de- 
velopment and Implementation* Management, subjects can be 
offered as electives ^so that partial specialisation can be 
achieved* 

3* Mplow Programme for Conpiter Centre Management;' It should 
again start from (11) and add elements of computer centre- 
pi annir.g, evaluation of performance, manning and -job setting, 
cost management and relationship with users. 

As regards education curriculum for computer maintenance at the 
polytechnics, this should-. be decided by, competent experts having, 
knowledge of. both polytechnic curriculum, and computer maintenance 
subjects. Practical demons traticn and hands-on experience should be 
built into the curriculum. . 

Data-entry requirements are fairly standardised. Vendors and manu- 
facturers of data-entry systems can offei* considerable help in this 
training and instructors can be initially trained by them, who can 
then take on data entry training on a distributed basis. 

Teachers* training is a serious matter owing to the prevailing 
lack of qualified teachers* If vocational institutes have to be 
adequately manned, the only way to do it would be to draw science 
teachers f^oir senior sc'hools.'and junior colleges, and organise 3- 
month to 6~month crash programmes for them in computer programming 
and systems analysis. 'Jhe curriculum for such crash programmes should 
be carefully designed by subject area specialists. 

As regards Computer centre management, the help of actual managers 
should be drawn to impart realistic support in training teachers. 

It will be £ giXKi idea if courses offered by various organisations 
in the country can be studied so that some standard modules for 
curricula can be developed for all the above education programmes. It 
is also important that the various private organisations which are 
running low-quality courses as ’teaching shops” with scant regard to 
curriculum content, •teaching qualification and actual exposure to 
computers, should be brought under serious review and some State 
certification should be adopted by a Committee of subject-area, 
specialists. The Tamil Nadu experience is worth noting in this 
content . 

Detailed Action-Plan 

The financial rescurces ’ for orpnising such a comprehensive scheme 
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there can be a committee, preferably under the State Electronics 
l^velopm^it Corporation, which can lookintc the scope' for niobilising 
financial resources from various private and public sector organisa"* 

■ t ions in the State who can provide -assistance, in view of the fact 
tiiat they would be gaining from the computer manpower coming out of 
the. above scheme.- The committee can' also lod<, into the feasibility of 
obtaining computer -hardware at reasonable price fiom the manufacturer 
and veiiiors for this purpose. ■ ' 

\ 'The State government needs approval of the entire plan as well as 

■ its, financial commitment (after taking into account the financial 
contribution to be generated from user enterprises.) at the highest 
level. Crce the scheme is properly worked out as above and approved, 
the action plan can te implemented as follo-ws: 

Ihe Committees on manpower needs,, curriculum design and finan- 
cial resource mobilisation should be set up to operate simul- 
taneously and to furnish their recommendations within one 
mon-th; 

^ Thereafter, the crash programme on teachers* trai rang should 

be initiated over six months at centres where computer resour- 
ces are available* Simultaneously, the administrative action 
to set up vocational institutes should begin to identify 
sites, locate buildings, procure computer hardware, arrange 
fuiriitures and fixtures, and position the supporting staff*. 
The idea is that by the time the trained teachers are avail- 
able to the vocational uistitutes, their administrative infra- 
structure should be ready. For polytechnics, the existing ' 
^ beachers should also undergo a crash programme while the 

administrative support like computer equipmetit, etc., is put 
into position. 

To summarise, there is an imperative need that the States get 
ready on a self-help basis to draw appiropriate plans for computerisa- 
tion. The above is an attempt to provide a conceptual framewrk idiich 
is both practical and relevant to such a plan. Central help can be 
drawn tp the extent needed but a certain amount of self-reliance is 
essential to make siKh a widespread effort a success at the grassroot 
' level of districts. 

No specific suggestions have been made on the nature of actual 
applications. This is an area v^here the knowledge of the administra- 
tors as users' should be utilised to the maximum extent. It is up tp 
them to create a demand-side situation, hhereas the above scheme is 
from the viewpoint of the supply-side situatioa in terms of conrouter 
edtxation and manpower. It is only to be hoped tliat we are alive ta 
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the situation and take actipnwgently to fulfill the,., needs -of . the 

new area.;'; 

DISmiCT MANPCMl TRAINIIC. FOR CXM^UimiSATI^^ ,,, 

It should be amply evident from ,the, country*s plan , for ' computeri- 
sation that the civil services., have to play a'lead'ro.le. If the .non- 
technical services are- taken alo.ng side the civi.! service,,; their, 
number can become very high., .In. Uttar 'Pradesh .alone, it is est..iniat©d 
that some 14000 members, of the .'civil, .services and non-technical 
services should be Initiated ■ into the mystique of computerisation— to 
the information revolution a success in public administration. 

There can be hardly any doubt that no single training centre can 
perform this gigantic task. As things stand, only about half of the 
25 States have their own civil service training institutes, such as^, 
the Administrative Training Institute, Mainital ; the Institute Of 
Management in Government (IMG), Trivandrum; the Rajasthan Institute 
of Management in Public Administration, (RIMPA), Jaipur, and so on. 
Out of them, ATI and IMG are among the fortunate few to whom the 
Ministry of Personnel and Training has allocated large funds for 
computerisation so that they can undertake, in turn, massive training 
for public servants in information technology. Even then, only the 
surface can be ■ scratched. 

It is, therefore, su^gested that. district.' manpower training for 
computerisation should be pianned in a systematic fashion in the 
following manner: (a) ■ Instit.ution^-iised training;' (b) Training 
through distance learning.;' and (c) Training through self- learning. 
An out: line of such a scheme is- indicated in the succeeding para- 
graphs. 

Institutiorialised Training 

...A S|:»cially designed .institutionalised training programme can be 
used for heads and senior advisers, and officers of the district 
adm^inistration. At present, , few of the programmes for the use of 
computers concentrate on the application areas which are of interest 
to district administration. Under the guidance and leadership of the 
Prime Minister who has shown a desire to interact directly with 
district administration, the trend tcnrards fully 'organised ard com- 
prehensive information systems will be unavoidable. Since the govern- 
ment has indicated a keen interest in developing administrative 
information systems with Intensive computerisation, some of *ich are 
being inplemented currently, it would be necessary to pave the' way 
for snpoth inplementation through the use cf specific training pro- 
grammes. 
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The salient ...points of such progfamme-j teriiied co'inputer-alcied 
fflamgement for district administration (CAM-DA) , can be as foIl,cws at 
all the. State civil service training institutes: 

1». The participants should, on completion of the programmes, "be 
able to effectively organise for the. use of computers for the 
development and monitoring of the various district .applica.- 
tions such, as' IRDP, NREP, NLREGP and als5 for various' routine 
applicatiais.;' 

2* Participants can be heads of district administration or senior 
officers (DCs, DMs, etc.) who are in a position to implement, 
various computer, applications. The programme can be of six-day 
duration and can comprise the following modules: 

(a) Etecision Si^pport Systems for Public Mministratioo: Pre- 
sented herein can be software and methodology developed 
by Administrative Training Institute at Nainital. This 
software and methodology can be made comprehensive and 
f ield-tested with the -senior IAS officers for integration 
into the programme. 

(b) IMBP Module: An effective monitoring and control approach 
can be developed using computerised project management 
for projects under IRDP. Some efforts in this direction 
have already been made by the Department of Rural De- 
velopment, Government of India. 

(c) Practical Sessions: The Effective use of the personal 
computer (PC) software arxi skills can be imparted through 
hands-on sessions. One PC per participant is visualised, 
to provide training on a one-to-one basis and approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the course duration can be devoted 
to this aspect. 

(d) Problems and. Prospects of Cbapiterisatioo in Public Admi- 
nistration: An appro.ach to IdertiHcation and solving of 
problems in the area of public administration specifical- 
ly linked with computerisation can be made with a social 
balance sheet on assets 'and". liabilities. This module' can' 
be designed through interaction in depth with the State 
governments of Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Uttar Pradesh, 
Punjab, etc. A similar module has al ready been success- 
ful ly used in the programme for the senior IAS officers, 
(including some Chief Secretaries of States) at CMC and 
NIC. 

3. The number of participants can be restricted to 18 per batch. 

However, the ideal group would be between 13 to 15 officers; 
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, 4» ' Jlie same pregramme can be extended^ in ..successive . batches to 
senior-level: district ■ administration officers. teloW' the ' rank', 
of district ' co.l lector. 

Tralnii^ Thrci^h Distance Learning 

All India Management Association (AIMA) and National Informatic 
Centre (NIC) have been able to formulate some ideas, of , a' project for 
a post-graduate programme in management aid informatics to meet' the 
requirements of users of informatics' through -distance learning. Such 
a project can have a. major thrust on informatics modules with a 
modicum of management knowledge considered useful for managers of 
informatics. The blended prog.ramme can be divided into, three parts^ 
with each part completed-ln a one-year period.- The main emphasis of 
the programme can be kept at taking the knowledge of informatics to 
locatiOTS of user managers yho will enroll as students to this pro- 
gramme. The advantage of this approach of learning by distance educa- 
tion is that knowledge can be transported to the job locations of 
such self-motivated persons who soinehow missed to join formal courses 
of instructions at the universities bit who wish to make up for. this 
deficiency by self- learning. Such a project can visualise that diile 
the main academic work and the two-way communications with the 
student can be carried out by the organisers, the participating 
centres will provide local coordination like conduct of examination, 
providirg caifiuters 'facillt.les-. without straining:, their resources very 
much. Of course, the par't.lc.ipating centres w:’.l 1 have to provide the 
dynamic leadership in ■their, respective States in overseeing the 
success of the entire programme. Ihe unique benefit of this project 
can be to create a nucleus of competent and trained users of ' infor- 
matics with' supportive knowledge of management, who wi.ll become 
assets in their respective locations in both consclidating and 
spre^ing the revolution of information technology surging through 
these locations. 

■ The salient features of such a project can be visualised as 
follows: 

1. Practising public administrators with 25' years of age, with a 
graduate degree, with 2-3 years administrative or executive 
experience plus current .or potential' users of Information 
technology (preferably with some exposure to computers) should 
undertake such a programn^; 

2. The proiect can 'be initially for a period of three years; 

3. Candidates meeting eligibility criteria 'Should be screened arx! 
sponsored by the State governments. Ihe candidates sponsored 
for the programme should complete the prescribed application 
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^ ^ , form /for. registration in the programme; 

4L The programme can consist of three parts, each part to. be 
completed in one 'year* The depth ■ and level of coverage can 1» 
fiioderate providing adequate... appreciation with sufficient prac- 
...tica I -orientation. Subject covered. can be as under: 

PART I (Year 1) --Introduction to Informatics: Prograirmiing 
concepts and data structure; Mathematics and statistics for 
, inforiiatics.;' Intrcxiuction to perscfial computers; , Processes- of 
management; Managerial economics; and Organisational ..structure- 
and , process. 

PART II (Year 2) — Operations research; Introduction to .system 
analysis and design; Management information system and deci- 
sion support system; Data communication and computer networks; 
Data base management; Research methodology; and Human^ resc^urce 
management.. 

PART III (Year 3) — Corporate strategy for informatics; Systems 
software;, Application software; Software ' engineering; Basics 
of'^CAD, CAM and CBL; Project work; Electives (any one): Arti- 
ficial Intelligence and Expert systems. Office Automation; and 
Special Application Areas: Agriculture, Transportation, 
Finance, district Administ rat ion, etd. 

The programme can be conducted through a distance learning 
package comprising both mailing system and two-way communica- 
■tion'between the organisers- and the enlisted students. .This 
can cover the the following: Text books; Programmed lesson- 
notes and- activities; Periodic assignments to students.and 
their evaluation with . feedback; Postal tuition, including 
response to irxii vidua 1 queries; Some student bulletin to stu- 
dents for academic guidance and providing quizes and obj.ec- 
tives tests; .Some classroom teaching programmes at a central 
location in the participating countries for short duration of 
one to, three weeks spread over judiciously in the year; and 
Examination and evaluation. . ' 

Every six months examinations .can be ■ conducted at appropriate 
centres ..with the cooperation .and': collaboration of State.s*. .The,./ 
answer sheets. -can be’ evaluated .and the results informed to the : 
students- as well as to the State and. district coordinators. • 

Training 'fhroygh Self-leamiiig 

, It is quite possible today to visualise taking computers to the 
door-steps of the members of civil, services ard nm-technical ser- 
vices— by providing Personal Computers (PCs) on an appropriate dis- 
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trilxifcion basis. T!ie idea can be to have a. self“learning arrangement' 
that can be called' **PCs for Public' Administrators" . ' 

Depending on the levels o£-'public administrators.,and the nature' of,, 
usage^ separate software 'packages can be developed centrally and 
distrifcuted at;dif£erent 'locations covering the following as|X 2 cts: 

1. Spread-sheet: to cover tabular calculations and ,their 'manipu- 
lations; 

2* Word-Processing: to cover- secretarial handling of texts, their 
storage and retrieval; and 

3. Data-ba^e raanageinent: ■ to cover the raising of ' queries and 
retrieval of responses. 

Such software packages can be- 'kept extremely friendly to the users 
and can be made available on an interactive basis between the user 
and the computer* The user administrator only need to be familiar 
with the basic commands which should be practiced at his ' leisure/" 
Such practice should be followed by exercises based on real-life 
situations in districts. The advantage is that the exercise can be 
furnished with solutionrsets stored in the computer, for cross- 
checking purposes by the public administrator. Exercises can also be 
structured at the beginners level, -advanced level and specialised 

■■ 

Such software packages-- .can /be accompanied by self-learning 
manuals, to provide - a -step-’ty-step' approach. Such a work-book should 
be entirely user-orientM: starting with phasic commards, followed by 
handling of sub-routine (like sprt', ■ merge, etc.), file .creation and 
live exercises. Administrative Training -Institute at Naiiiital has 
been attempting to develop such packages accompanied by work-books. 
Their estimation is that the self- learning training could require 
approximately one week for the 'basic cormands as follows: (l)^One day 
for spread-sheet commands'; (2) Half-day for wrd-processing commands; 
(3) Two days for 'data-based management; and (4) .One-and-a-half day 
for introduction to micro-computing ard disk-based operating system 
(DCB) commands. - . . 

It is important to emphasise that work at home or in a home-like 
atmosphere with a PC can enable the public administrator' to g.ain 
familiarity, .practice and confidence. Conscious- efforts will be 
needed to go from the beginners level to advanced level, following 
the step-fcy-step af:proach. . 

SUMKII!€ UP 

To summarise, institutionalised training, training through dist- 
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aiice learning and training through self-learning are all basically 
^ coif.-pliineiTtary. processes which can be judiciously used to achieve 
iheaningiul results* Cc^ncerted thinking is necessary to decide on. the 
hierarchies of .persoririel, types. of usages and the end -objectives so 
that the, test possible value for money can be achieved by combining 
these three forms of, training in public administration, A very 
important aspect of training for computerisation is the role of 
organisation, vis-a-vis information technology. First of all, organ!- 
, , sati.ons do fear disl<x:ation of manual activities by the introduction 
o.f cofiiputei isaLion* Care, has to be token that such dislocations are 
^ avoided and emphasis is kept for increase in* e.ff iciency and not 
^ clerical labour-saving. Secondly, the factor of organisational learn- 
. ing fcis distinct from individual learning) should not be minimised! 
'n 0 . orgai'ii satioii as a whole should learn to make best use of the 
information technology which should not be left merely to the few 
trained administrators. Otherwise, with the transfer of the trained 
ad.fiTinistrators else^vbiere, the entire benefit of computerisation would 
rapidly .get lost. 

Thirdly, a lot of emphasis is today shifting from the computer (or 
■ EDP) departments with large computers to admir.istrators operating as 
0 end-users with .individual terminals or PCs. In consec^uence, the 
earlier dependence nn computer professionals for delivering the goods 
is getting replaced quite fast, by ^executive computing” wbiere the 
user-administrator has a large say. This responsibility is to be 
„ ...j, clearly understood in the organisational thlrk.ing process. Fourthly,', 
quire often the middle- level percep>tion for computer usage has turned 
out to be .fairly different from the top-level perception. The leam- 
ing prcx^ess shuulo ensure that too much hope should not be aroused at 
,, the top level which cannot be sustained by the hard labour of the 
p middle level. Finally, introduction of coinpute.rs in .any organisation 
I j^ias always proved to_be far easier chan, the institutionalisation of 
’ computers. Sadly, high hopes have been quickly dashed to ground^ 

. replaced by frustration, because initial expectations after buying' a 
computer could not be sustained by the results delivered. There is 
always a long and, hard learning process in getting the best mileage, 

, ,, out' of computerisation. The earlier the public administrators realise 
this basic point, the better is it for the organisation, in order to 
,, „ . nutuie realistic, expectations from computerisation. 


I 


Training of Civil Servants in India for Financial 
Administration 


K.L HANDA 


MllIKlSrRATION IS' a prcx:es's for 'achieving certain desired results 
thrcxi'h organisations. Each organisation possesses some administra- 
tive capacity for achieving its objectives or the desired, results, 
has at . The strength of this administrative capacity is depen- 

dent upcH'i a variety of factors including: (i) recruitment policies of 
the OTganis.atlon: (ii) experience gained by its personnel; (ili)' 
stnicture of organisation; (iv) improve'ment in the operating proce- ,, 
dures’cf .administration, including delegation of powers, and (v) its ... 
training programmes. ^ 

Tra'iniog .of personnel functioning at different levels of the 
hierarchy of organisation is a significant contributing factor to the '■ 
administrative capacity an organisation v^ould possess. This is parti- ■. 
cularly so when government Is expanding its functions by entering 
.into more arri more areas for socio-economic development of ■ the ■ 
/loufitry, yiich has .resulted into shorta,ge of trained manpower. To 
cite hnited Natlais 'publications: 


in a pericxi marked by the rapid' expansion of the functions of 
goverrimunt into 'new, economic and social fields, often demanding, 
the services of skilled professionals and technicians, al^^ 
governments encounter,, irs differing degrees, shortages of trained 


The need for training of civil servants in a developing country 
like India can, therefore, hardly be overemphasised. 

Finance function' is a part of the total process of administ'ration 
and 1.5 governed by the same concepts, principles, and considerations, 
as tfie system' of .admiiristration as a, whole. Training of civi!^ 


^'Ihe terms ^Administration’' 
changeably in this article,. ,' 


and '^Management ’' have been used inter-* 
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servants in financial isiaiiagenieot should j therefore 5 fcxus. on organis- 
ing prograffiJiias uliicfn would impart knowledge of -finance functions to 
theiiij enable then to, acquire- the relevant financial management 
skills^ ai‘d also involve' them in Group work, like discussion of case 
sttdieSj, , work in 'syndicates , practical -exercises, etcr, wliich wiwld 
create desired impact on their attitudes towards the , discharge of 
their fiinc cions r 

Hie Perspective 

Traditionally, finance function in Government of India had been 
nianaged for Luiilted tasks of - general administration with a focus to 
ensure le.jdh*l> aiic i cgu La r icy of ■ expenditure in terms of observance 
of rules arid regulations, llie. management of finance function to serve 
the interests oi econoriic development . was limited to a few activities 
only, such as constriction of roads, maintenance of communications, 
wliich were required to protect and pronote trade interests of a 
colonial le^gisrie. The system of financial control *adqpted was highly 
centralised and budget was used as an instrument 'of such a control. 
It was ret:|uired that 'tefore a departmental proposal for experditure 
could be incorporrited in the Deirend for Grant for submission to the 
LegiS'lature, ' the pro|X)sal had to be scrutinised by the Ministry of 
Finance 'to eri-sure its consistency with the, policies of government, 
arx! also to examine wiietlier it conformed to the norms of ' efficiercy 
and economy. It was only, after -the proposal was approved by the 
Ministry of Finance at pre-budget scrutiny stage that it could be . 
mclided in the re [errant .Demand for Grant for submission to Parlia- 
nieiit for a|)provai. . 

A. second stage of cent'rol was also introduced. According to this, 
even after departiiiental- experditure proposal had been accepted 
by the Miiiis^t.ry of Finance at pre-budget scrutiny .stage ard the, 
■necessary ,provis.ioii made in the De-mand ■ for Grant, the Department 
con.c,ernecl did not have any powders to spend money .against the approved 
budget provisions till it had approached the Ministry of Firiance .a 
secord, .. tine and obtained, .its expenditure sanction for .incurring 
expenditure against the budget provisions already ,pa.ssed -by , Parlia.-,. 
ment. This second, .stage .of obtaining approval of" the Ministry , of 
Finance before actually incurring .expenai.ture provided, the Ministry 
of Finance with another opportunity , to .examine the proposed. ex|>endi- 
Cure again to ensure its economy, efficiency, and consistency with 
government policies. If something escaped its scrutiny at the earlier 
stage, the Ministry of Finance could ■ raise .. such issues at this second 
stage to satisfy itself regarding various . aspects of the proposal 
before it accorded its approval. Also, the approach to scrutiny of 
experditure proposals was based more on precedents,. experienced. 
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iMches of the scrutinising agency j and the argumentative capacity of ■, 
the 'proposing departments rather than on^ scientifically evolved | 
norms » standards, yardsticks, units of iiieasurenient , etc- IXiririg the 
process of incurring sanctioned experditure, the emphasis was laid on 
legality and 'regularity of expenditure in terms of observance of 
rules ' and regulations rather than on relating expenditure to physical 
accompli shnients or targets to be achieved of the programmes, activi- 
ties, schemes, projects, etc* 

Therefore, training needs of civil sewants, in the past, were* 
limited to acquiring knowledge of the financial system as it obtained , 
and of .statutes, manuals, .rules, regulations, a'nd procedures, framed' j 
by the Ministry of Firance'and other competent authorities* They were" 
imparted such knowledge .on induction into service and .also they 
acquired' it diile' working on the ' job- The financial system did not 
change much overtime and the knowledge of it once acquired 'continued 
to be adequate for a long time to come. The civil servant only needed 
to update himself if any addition or modification was intrcxiuced in 
the then oteaining rules arxi regulations. 

Hie pers|>e.ctive has, ' however, considerably cha.nged with the 
launching of Five Year Plans and undertaking by various departments'';;,^.., 
and agencies implementation of developmental programmes, schemes, arei ' 
projects. Under successive Five Year Plans formulated by the Planning 
Commission most of our organisations are now spending massive amounts 
of moriey ' on. programmes, : schemes, and projects of socio-economic 
development nature;- 'Hie need- -to i.niplefflent these according to .a-,-, time 
bouid, p'lan has 'Impelled the government to llbs'ralise the traditional 
systern of highly' centralised financial control by delegating finan-. 
cial powers from the Ministry of Finance to the administrative autho- 
rities and executing agencies. '- ^ 

Some powers were delegated by the Ministry of Finance to the { 
cidnii!i.is.t native ministries./depa'rtments in 1953, ' 1954, and again in 
1955. A major .break-through, 'however, came in August 1958 lAen the 
.Ministry of Finance introduced -a scheme' of budgeting .and' financial.;'. . . 
control delegating a ' gcKxi" amc^nt of pa^rs to the administrative.. 
iii.inistries/departffients. These delegations were eiiianced and further 
liberalised by the schemes of delegation of powers introduced by^.the 
Ministry of Finance in June 1962, Oc.tober 1968, - and April .'.1975- A 
scheme of Integrated Financial Adviser was. also introduced by. the 
Govern, ment of India in Octo'ber 1975 ^lereby Financfal ' Adviser was 
made part.aiii parcel of the administrative ministry and placed under - 
the control of the administrative secretary who could even- overrule 

him in the matter of exercise of powers delegated to the administra- 
tive^ ministry. 

Alongwith enhanced delegation of powers , a Humber of functions 
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have^ teccaie responsibility of the administrative • ministries/&part- 
meets anci executing agencies. Itiese organisations .are, now mote coii’“ 
cerr^ arrf. , intimately, involved, in the functions of project foriiiula-" 
t ion and appraisal, prog ramming ^ budgeting, implementation, moni- 
toring and review of pe^rformance, etc. The finance function to. be 
performed by theni runs through all these functions of managesient ard. 
plays an integrating role among them. The civil, servants working In 
these fflinistries/departments and executing' agencies as also those 
working in, the Ministry of Finance and other organisations are now in 
need. ,cf acquiring the nec.es.sary expertise for a successful discharge' 
of the various functions of pla,nning,. programmings birlgetingc iinple- 
Hunting, iBonitoring and review of performances ^ich are encompassai 
l^y the broad area of mcxiern financial management. 

In this changed, |3erspc!Ctives the training needs of civil servants 
for financial i«,ana.ge!iient have assumed new dimensions. Apart from 
providing them knowledge about the e'xisting financial system, ' rules, 
regulations, and proc-edures, they need to be oriented to .the modem 
management concepts and techniques for effectively and efficiently 
running financial management. Therefore, training of civil servants 
for financial management should lay greater emphasis on imparting 
knowledge and skills about the modern financial management concepts,' 
techniques, and practices, suitable for a successful implementation 
of programmes, schemes, and projects, and also to meet the challenges 
of development administration. 


DESIGN OF TRA.INING .PROCSIAMME 



A programme for training of civil servants in financial management 
should be designed keeping the changed perspective, as ,mentione.d 
at»ve, in view. The design sbcuW aim at. providing opportunity'- to the 
trainees to gain, greater effectiveness in the performance of their 
,functions of planning, programming, budgeting, implementing, monitor- 
ing, .and review of performance. ‘This can be achieved by including in 
the course design such subjects which would impart necessary know- 
led,ge to , them, techniques ^ich are 'important for their acquiring the 
required' skills, and group work ,"to create the desired impact on their 
attitudes. Proper eoiphasis needs to be laid In the course design on 
individual, ,ard group partlcip.ation in the' learning process because 
self rdisco.vered learning sticks. to the mind and carries a 'better 
impact on the,’ behaviour of the tra'inee. ■ 

Financial: management .can be divided ■, into tvi?o main components: (1) 
Fiscal and" Monetary Policy; and (2) Budgeting and- Financial Control. 
Therefore, the subjects Included in- a ■ training course on finaicial 
management should cover 'these two broad areas.- The course design 
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should focus the attaition of the trainees to reflect y|X)n the ade- 
quacy of ^ the existing financial system to cope up with the ever 
increasing developmental responsibilities of governments and the 
reforms necessary to bring about the required iiiiproveiiierits*. 

Apart from in evaluation of the existing practices in the field of 
financial management, an endeavour should be made as part of the 
training course lo locate problem areas so that discussions could be 
held to find out possible solutions. The awareness of modern tech- 
niques of management alongwith developing the necessary capabilities 
for thei^ application in the -relevant situations , are expected to 
enable the civil servants to develop new approaches and strategies' to 
meet the managerial problems. The objectives of the course design 
should be to expose the civil servants, to the latest developments in 
the field of financial management, 'and to enable them to acquire the 
necessary skills for application of modern management techniciiies in 
their .respective situations. 

The use of relevant case studies should also be included in the 
course- design in o'rder to reinforce the thinking of the civil ser- 
vants to the utility of modern concepts and practices. Incluslai in 
the ccxirse design of discussion of case studies, work in syndicates, 
and practical exercises, is further calculated to create the desired 
impact to reorient the thinking of the civil servants to the utility 
of modern financial management concepts and practices. 

‘Ihe design of the' training course should highlight the suitability 
of modern financial management to the needs of speedy, efficient, and 
economical infjlementation. of ."developmental programmes, schs'.mes, and 
projects. It should also empahslse the service function of financial 
management which ..runs, through most other functions of management 
playing an integrating- role-^ among them. Further, the design of the 
craining ccxirse shcxild lay greater emphasis on management oriented 
control and subjects related thereto. 11ie focus of such a control is 
on relating expenditure to its purpose in terms of implementation of 
programme, scheme, project,, operaticn, task, etc., and to the. targets 
to' 'be achieved. Ibe exposure of civil serva.nt'S to such a management 
oriented control system would also necessitate imparting' them' the 
. requisite knowledge and skill to .deslg'n ■ inf orrat ion . system for com- 
paring actual achievement with the projected plan of action. Such a. 
systeiu of .monitoring and review .of performance would facilitate 
fiiana,ge.ment decision-making for taking remedial measures if .things .are... 
not. 'TOving' on course. 

Ckioiaots of the - 

The de-sign of the training programme in f inancial m.anagement as 
outlined above should include a variety of subjects to achieve its: 
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objectives, Ibese subjects can be classified into three ca I: ego ri.es^ 
(IJ subjects dealing with existing financial systeni and practi-' 
ces“"“their origin;, rationale, and relevance to the present day situa- 
tion. Ifiese may also focus on inadeqi'acies of the traditional system 
of financial control ard the reforms called for therein.' Tne secoid 
category of subjects may deal with modern financial rna'nageirient con-" 
cepts and practices, their utility in proper planning aiM efficient 
and economical iinplefiientatiori of programmes, schemes, and projects. 
This part of the training course should also adequately explain 
' application of modern financial management techniques in decision- 
n^TJjig process, in addition to the teacher using . relevant examples to 
'il 1 ustrate these techniques, the^ trainees should also be involved in 
individual ard group practical exercises. 

Hie use of case studies should be included in both tlie above 
mentioned categories of subjects. 1hls woiild involve the trainees in 
discussion of various issues and highlight the importance of the 
subjects covered in the course. This vjould also contribute signi- 
ficantly to achieve the objectives of the tta.iniiig programme. 

Tlie third category of subjects should be selected with a view to 
I', involving the trainees in grajp work in sydicates, and for practical 
exercises. '..Hiese groups may be required to produce reports on, their 
wrk, which shrxild be discussed -among all. the trainees attending the 
programme in sessions specifically allotted for . the purpose. These 
^yreports of various groups on subjects of topical interest ' when 
discussed among all the trainees would further, reorient the Chinking 
of the civil servants to reflect on issues and problems of curreint 
laip3rtance in order to search for. solutions. 

Existing FinafKial Syste® and Practices 

f 11ie participants of the training. -prog lamme In financial maragement 
should be made aware of the existing system .of .financial control .and 
budget management. This part of .the thinking course, may Includ.e 
.subjects,, such as the bud.getary process, formulation of' budget, esti-’- 
mates and their scrutiny, presentation of budget to. Parliament in the 
form of Eteffiand.s for .Grants and. Finance Bill, the various stages.. for 
..approval of the.bixiget in Parliament, planning and budgetingv parlia-" 
men t a r.y financial control and- financial . committees of .Parli'arnent, 
audit control, .delegation, of financial .powers, role of financial 
^ .iviser, government ^accounting, . etc. 

TTie system of .. Accounts and Audit needs .to be explained because it 
is combined in the case of states..- and conducted by the same agency of 
the Comptroller and Auditor .General- of India, whereas accounting 
function has .been -departm,entali.S€d in. the .case of Union Government. , A 
description of the historical background of, the system of -financial 
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control should also bring out hw some of the features, like applying 
liiffip syni cuts while carrying out scrutiny of budget estimates, . re-^ 
cone i.Iiat ion .of accounts, .etc., got Incorporated in the system. 

In India, the budget year -followed is from April to March. This 
.year was adopted in 1866 in. conformity with the financial year 
obtaining -in the United Kingdom. There has been' a long standing 
d,ebate on its suitability for the conditions prevailing in India. A 
.session devoted to this topic would put the subject in 'perspective. 
'Itie discussion of the' topic may ..inclisle examinatioa of the rationale 
of the existing financial year, criteria to be follow/ed for selecting, 
a sultablcj budget year, and pros and cons of changing the present 
financial year. The other topics 'for inclusion in this part of the 
course .m'ay te Centre-'State financial relations, monetai-y policy, tax 
policy finc.1 administration, revejiue forecasting and esti'matioo, etc. 

Ihere had teen a Standing Finance Committee of Parliament, wMch 
was abolished In 1952 when a 'Departmental Finance Committee was 
created, whose name was later changed to Expenditure Finance 
Committee on August 10, 1956* Another body called Public Investment 
Board was created in 1972. These committees w^ere constituted to 
assist the Ministry of Finance and the Cabinet in taking investuant 
decisions involving amounts above certain limits. It may be useful to 
devote some time to explain the composition, role and functions of 
; these bexiies in taking Investment decisions. 

mum FiMGiAL wmGEmm cci^cEFrs and tec!-{nic?jes 

lliis part of the course content should include subjects related, to 
maiern management concepts and techniques, such as discounted cash 
flow and other capital budgeting techniques, financial analysisj 
social cost-'bcjnefit' analysis, cost effectiveness analysis,, zero baM 
budgeting, performance budgetl'Og, .network analysis and performance 
Ixidgetiiig, costing and cost analysis, management accounting, analysis 
.of fimneial staterrents, financial control' over. public undertakings, 
evaluation of performance of public enterprises, monitoring and 
rev.iew of performance, etc, 'The coverage of the subject of discount- 
ed cash flow technique for taking' investment decisions 'is re levant 
because it is now being insisted by the various concerned agencies 
. that formulation and appraisal of projects be done after taking into 
.a.ccci:»nt time' value of money. 'Fhe various criteria vMch employ 
counted, cash flow technique to .work out perfoTma.nce Indicator of a 
project, i.e,; net present value, benefit cost ratio,- internal rate 
,of return,, should also be adequately explained-tG 'cover properly the 
subject of -investment decisions. 

The traditional approach in' assessing' feasibility of a; project has 
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focused its financial viability, 'In the modern times^ when. the 
country is engaged -in implementirigj under Five Year Plans, a large 
numbe: of projects involving huge .investments, .for socio-econoinic 
de^c-i.opi!ient of the country, many- pro jeets necessary for creating the 
required irifrastnictiire ray not be financially viable though socially 
highly desirabl.e* Iheir. financial' viability in certain cases aiay even 
be affected because of administered prices they have to' charge or 
subsidised "procurement prices they have tO' pay, Investiiient ■ in these 
projects has to be analysed on' social cost-benefit considerations by.' 
working out economic internai rate of Return to assess economic 
feasibility of the project. Therefore, a proper explanation of in- 
direct benefits and indi.rect costs .of a. project and use of shadow 
prices would be relc^vant in dealing .with the S'ubje.ct of economic 
analysis of projects. The group of topics to be included, in the 
course content to cover the subject of project formulation and 
appraisal may also included risk and uncertainty analysis, and sensi- 
tivity analysis. 

The subject of Cost-Effectiveness Analysis is also important to be 
included in the course content to explain appraisal of projects in 
situations where benefits to be achieved are quantifiable but not 
translatable into money terms. In such cases, the least cost alterna- 
tive or cost-effective alternative could be selected for achieving 
'the pre-deter mined quantified objective. 

The mcdem budgeting systems, such' as, zero base budgeting., plan- 
ning-programmlng-budgeting system, performance budgeting, and other 
budgeting techniques, should be provided adequate coverage in the 
course content. Zero base budgeting requires sharpening of objec- 
tives, finding out the best alternative- by the application of evalua- 
tive techni.ques for achieving the objectives, structuring of decision 
units, formulation and development of decision packages, prioritisa- 
tion And svd.tching of .resources from lower priority to higher prio- 
rity- progranmes’aind activities/ schemes/pro jeets, and elimination of 
those expenditures 'Which are found to be redundant to facilitate a 
more purposeful allocation of -resources. .Zero base budgeting also 
focuses on rationa,lisation. of expenditure by removing duplication 'Or 
ritiltiplication wfiich would occur when -the. sam activity is performed 
by a number O'f agencies. Further the application of the concept of 
zero base -budgeting would require searching a .better alternative way 
for achieving, the; objectives, of -the expenditure. ■ 

V As a result, of such, a -review,, if ..the. expenditure is found neces- 
sary to be made, it shoild be incurred with efficiency and eemomy to' 
achieve productivity. This feature- of zero base budgeting establishes 
its inter-face with performance- budgeting.^ Because it is by the 
application of performance budgeting that expenditure can be optlmis- 
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ed by relating it to the targets' of a programnie,' scheme, or project, 
to be achieved. Such a relationship is sought to be established by 
the use of scientific and realisticinorms, standards, yardsticks, 
units, of measure men t, etc. A scheme of performance budgeting would 
also 'require strjcturing of budget classification in. terms of pro- 
grammes, schemes, projects, .activities and operations, to be imple- 
by the organisation for achieving its objectives. Therefore,, 
providing adecfuate coverage to the various ramifications of system, 
.of performance bud.geting would be an important part of the course 
ccmtent for financial management. ' 

Zero base ^Mgeting review, aad application of performance budget- 
ing, would need to be .conducted in the context of .the objectives of 
the organisation. .These objectives, therefore, .are required to be 
stated in clear, specific., and well-defined terms for various levels 
of' fiaiiageient in the organisation hierarchy. Clarity of objectives 
has to be ensured for a proper review and evaluation of expenditure 
related to its purpose. The significance of framing proper objectives 
as an important component of Eero base budgeting and performance 
budgeting can therefore, hardly be overemphasised. Tt would be- rele- 
vant to include the topic of '’Management by Objectives’ in the course 
content to reinforce the perspective for a thorough discussion of the 
concepts of zero base budgeting and performance budgeting. 

For application of performance- 'budgeting ' to capital- projects, it 
iculd be necessary to first ..prepare . a network graph by charting out 
In their sequential order the ^ various activities required to be 
accomplished for coif^leting a project. It is on the basis of network 
analysis l:haf, bar charts .giving calendar dates to the various acti.vl- 
ties or mtk packages Cgroups of related activities) are drawn, out, 
costing of acti^olties/wc^rk .pacliages.^for specific perieds done', and a 
perfbriiiarice. hdget ■ prepared. -It is, therefore, necessary to include 
in the course content the.' subje-ct of network analysis, including 
programme evaluation aid _ review ..'technique ard critical .path .-method. 
Preparation -of performance -budget fo.'t a capital project based on. 
network analysis would be another important topic for inclusion in. 
the course content. 

Tiie crux of the whole scheme of performance budgeting is use of 
neasiirement norms, standards, yardsticks, unit cost, etc.,' for estab- 
lishlr^ correlatidi between expenditure and the corresponding physi- 
cal accomplishment. Therefore, lecture-discussion. devoted to the 
subject of measurerent norms would be ^an important ,, inclusion in.'' the 
course content. Costing will also be. -a relevant' .subject in this 
ccffitext. 

Mamgewent accounting is generating.- and supplying information to 
various management levels in.- the' -organisation hierarchy, which could 
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te of to them in the successful discharge of their functions arxS 
11.1 *".keir decision-iiiaking needsc It would require application of 
relevant management techniques for analysis of the historical and 
rrrojected' economic data of the enterprise to produce the required 
inforiration® Fiiicincial information may also be required to be prcxiic- 
ed for supply to external. agencieSj, like administrative and nodal 
ministries^ audit ciiichoritys legislatures Plannirig Commissions and 
regulatory aoi .tax authorities* It may not be possible to create all 
the information required by manual operations. The handling and 
prcxessing of data y.ilch would be of a large magnitijje arxi complex in 
nature in, the case of governmental and public organisations would 
require, the aid of electronic devices^ like computers. Therefore » the 
subject of computer appllxatioii in financial management would also be 
nc^cessary to be incltuded in the course content. The use of relevant 
inforniatioo in the decision-making processes of today is imperative 
in dealing with matters wliich are large and complex. Such information 
waild need to be generated with speed, frequency, and in the form as 
required. This would be possible only by using the aid of computer, 
which would make the subject of computer application important for 
inclusion in a training course for civil servants on financial 
management . 

Performance ^xlget, which is a plan of action for the ensuing year 
wojld require monitoring and review of performance as the budget 1$ 
-operated upon. The actual achievement has to be compared with the 
planned one as projected in the performance budget. The difference 
between the actual arrf, the planned needs to be analysed to find out 
the reasons or factors' responsible for the same so that the necessary 
corrective action could be taken to remedy the Siltuation. The subject 
of ^Monitoring and l^i’view of Performance” assumes importance in this 
context and, therefore, .should be included in the course content. ' 

.A. lot of investment (around Rs* ,60,000 crore) has been made in 
public sector undertakings of the Union Government. Therefore, 
subjects like financial control over public undertakings, and evalua- 
tion , of perforoance of public enterprises, should also be included in 
the course content. To evaluate performance of public enterprises, in 
.addition to assessing it by various other indicators, the trainees 
should be educated to analyse financial statements of the enterprise, 
including balance sheet and profit and loss account. They should also 
be trained to interrelate ..items in the balance sheet and profit awi 
loss account .to work out' ratios., which 'would indicate liquidity or 
solvency, efficiency, and profitability of the enterprise. Therefore, 
analysis of firiancial statements should be' teluded as an important 
subject in the course content. There are other subjects of Importance 
also to be included in the course content, /such as working capital 
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manageffient, materials manageinent and inventory control, inflation 
accounting, etc. 

W>rk 

■GiTiip W3rk by participants ■ on subjects of, topical .interest would 
bring atout interaction among ■ them .and secure their intimate involve-.. 
ment in the training programme. It wmild provide them W'ith opportu- 
nity to share their knowledge and experience with other members of 
: the group. 'The prccess of krKDwledge arxl experience sharing would be 
rcipeated with other ttembers .of the training programme i^iien the group 
reports are discuss^ among all the participants of the programme. , 
lliese groups call.ed syndicates can be allotted chosen subjects for 
thcd,r works which would help '.focus- their attention , on identifyiiig 
- problems and issues in their respective area of. research to find out 
solutions. Such an exercise would also be corriucive to creating the 
desired impact on their attitudes 3 and to reorient their ' thinking to 
finding new ways of solving- the problems and tackling, the issues. 
These syndicates may be, allotted subjectSj .such as delegation of 
financial powers^ role' of.' financial adviser^ application of .zero base 
budgetings preparation, of |^rfor,raaac-e budget » , review of a' perforirame. , 
bjjget ard its operation^ ., pro ject af^raisal » ..etc. ■ 

The type of course: content '.to, be. co.vered In this third ca'tegory 
may also include practical .-exercises to be done by the trainees In 
working groups. The subjects- -for si^h ..exercises may include topics, 
such as application .of- di'scounted .cash, flow technique,.. economic 
analysis of a project .by ..the 'application 'of, shadow prices, etc. 

The group work carried out by', the trainees would help develop 
tetter UTciersianding and coiip'rehension., in .them of the problems, and 
issues studied, and is- calculated .-to promote further the learning 
process aimed at by the t. raining, programme. Hiis is, also conducive to 
enhancing their capabilities... for tackling. the,. issues and finding 
solutions to the problems they' - face,, arri, to. frie.et the challer^es of 
development administration.- . 

mmmuM 

, .lhe methodology employed for training of civil servants .in finan- 
cial management should be. such as would motivate and instill enthu- 
siasm in them .for acquiring, knowledge and skills: of the subjects arxl 
techniques .as .mentioned .-in the earlier-paragraphs. ,'Lecture.-discussion 
sessions- 'thrajgh. traditional methoi of imparting education and .train-r 
ing continue, to .hold good for com-municating basic .knowledge .on,; -a., 
variety of subjects in the field of financial management. .However,- 
these lectures should be 'designai ■ and discussions -coodueted -theieon 
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fcf the teacher in a my that these sessions attract the attention' ,of 
the trainees ard sustain their interest throughout the sessions. ' To 
qiiote froii United, Nations Riblications: ■ ■ 

Although it .is the target of much criticism, the lecture mettod is 
'still widely used, especially in the. degree programmes of schools 
and insti,cutes of public administration, ard even in in-service 
training courses for active civi.l servants, lire lecture method is 
urdoubtedly the predominant method of instiuction at the' present 
time.... It is safe to say that .there would be less opposition to 
. the use of lectures in trairdng courses, if they could be made 
lively and interesting. It has been observed that this is a rare 
skill, arid that lecturers vho can. attract and hold the attention 
cf their audience are rarely to be found on the staff of training 
projects. This may be granted, but anybody idio can lecture at all 
can improve his techrriques and make his lectures more effective as 
a. means of instruction. One ccmjmon attempt to improve the lecture 
is 'Co invite questions at the end, but this has little effect 
upem the technique of presentation. It is better for the lecturer 
to tell his students tliat he does not mind interrupted for ques- 
tions, and it may prove to be a method of testing the comprehen- 
sion as the lecture proceeds.^ 

Training methodology, in addition to lecture-discussion and use of 
black board may also include audio-visual aids, use of graphs., 
charts, diagrams, slides, and relevant films. 

Hiereas lecture-discussion method is alright for 'communicating 
knowledge, in. the case of imparting instructions in management 
techniques it is necessary to supplement it with practical exercises 
to be done by the teacher in the class as, well as by the trainees. 
Group work by the civil servants in. syndicates . and in other working 
groups is an important method to be employed in the training coarse 
to create a desirable impact on the . behaviour, pattern of ■ the 
trainees. This would, however, need to be supported by .proper caieer^ 
planning. , for these personnel so that the .training urxiergone by them 
remains relevant to their wo.rk situation. .To quote Prof. Ishwar 
Bayal: 

Glassroom learning will result Itra relatively. permanent change If 
T the individua,l*s 'work, after training, provides reinforcenent of 
tte^ideas .used, in training.^ ^ 

Case stiKlies should be: used for involving the trainees into dis- 
cussion of some actual 'Situations' and-the decision-making process 
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followed for dealing with the problems and issues reflected in the 
case r:cijciy* It is^ however, important that the case studies prepared 
shoild be illustrative of a situation relevant to the course content 
and be based on judiciously collected and reliable material* As 
stataJ in the United Nations Publications: 

%e distinctive features of case study are to be found, not in the 
method, but in the materials used for instruction* There is 
1 general agreement that case study is one of the most effective 
' nsethcxls known to teach decision-making and problem solving in the 
field of public administration. Case study would no doubt 'te more 
w’idely used than it is in schools and. institutes of public admini- 
stration and. in training courses for civil servants, if suitable 
mater ia I $ were readi ly aval 1 ab 1 

It is, therefore, imperative that rigorous efforts should be made 
to colllect the relevant material for preparing a case study. It is 
particularly so tecause such material would not so much be available 
in books and published documents as it would be in, the files and 
records of the various organisations and, therefore, has to be culled 
out very skilfully. Ihe. search for material and facts pertaining to 
the^case study would also need to be supplemented by interviews by 
the case writer with the concerned persons who had a role and^ played 
their, part in the case. ■ 

The, fnethodo logy for trairdrig:,- 'would, need to be suited to the 'dura- 
tion of a tra.inin.g programme in financial management for civil 
servants. In a short duration progra.rnme., a few of the above mentioned 
metncxls may be? epiployed. however, in a training course of long dura- 
tion, in additi,on to the above cited methods, a few more additions 
can l)e made?, such as book reviews, term papers, etc. 

TcMfds the eixl of the training programme, or periodically if the 
programme is of a longer duration, ^ evaluation of the programme based 
on feedback infornation provided by the trainees . should be conducted. 

,' The civil servants berirg the important participants in the training 
pre^ramme, they should 'be encouraged to express themselves freely and 
fraA.,ly on various aspects of the training programme. The' evaluation 
of the course, thus, conduct.ed would provide highly useful informa- 
tion .for carrying out improvements in the training programmes on, 
financial management to be conducted subsecfuently.. .,, 

a)NCllJSION 

, The, trainir^. needs of civil, servants for financial ■ management, can 
hardly, be overemphasised.' in the present day situation ' vhen they have 
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to deal with big and complex- matters having financial bearing* The 
advanceiieol s that have taken place in financial mamgeinent concepts 
and practices have necessitated' reorienting the thinking of , civil 
servants to adopting new methods and ways of dec is ion “making to 
tackle the problems and Issues they, face in their day-to-day func- 
tioning* Training programme designed on^the lines suggested above 
would provide the civil servants with the right perspective^ and 
expose them to the recent developments in the field of financial 
manageoientv This would fulfill a felt need to equip the civil 
servants better to deal with the tasks of development administration* 
It would also increase their effectiveness in the discharge of their 
fui'ictions therein adding to the administrative capacity possessed by 
the organisation la wMch they function. 

Iheretores investment . in training of civil servants for financial 
manageiFieiit has important pay off in improving their .performance* It 
would certainly yield a highly favourable cost-benefit relationship 
if exfx^nditure on .such a training is considerably increased to ade- 
quately meet the training needs of civil servants for financial 
manage merit. Finance function being a service functions which runs 
through most other functions of manage.ment and plays an, integrating 
role a,mong. theros improvement in its performarice by the civil servants 
would have mi,ilCipLier effect resulting in achievement of efficiency^ 
economy^ and productivity of operations. ITie knowledge of relevant 
subjects imparted to the civil servants in these training programmes^ 
skills of financial management techniques acquired by them^ and their 
involvement and interaction in group work, are calculated to bring 
about much needed Irnprovements in their perforiiiance to execute the 
tasks of socio-economic development of the country, and to meet the 
ck3lleng€:S of development administration. 
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Training of Senior Police Officers : 
Some Basic Issues 


P.D. MALAVIYA 

■TOLICE has received considerable attention since the Gore 
Cowiittee was set up by the Governirient of India in 1971 » In the last 
im years particularly, the number of police training institutions 
has increased,, the infrastructural facilities have improved, the 
curriculae have ' been updated and more police officers than , ever 
before are attending refresher programmes and seminars. Yet, there 
are no .signs of improvement . in police performance or police beha- 
viour, nor is there any improvement in the police image-' So," It" is 
necessary to try and understand why the past training fc-fforts have' 
not made much impact and what are the irfierent limitations of 
training 

Is Training Eelevant? 

Training is, -by definition, related to , job performance . If there 
is a right way of ^ doing a job and a wrong way of' doing it, then the 
l' 3 €?rson required to do it ' can be tiained to do the joo in the right 
way and to aivoid doing it the wrong way. But, if a person is trained 
to do his job in one way and then expected to do it in quite 'another 
way, then his training 'becomes irrelevant and cannot, obviously, 
effect ills job performance. Iherafore, in the absence of .any i.ifipact 
of training on job performance', the first question' which arises ' is 
^Aether training is relevant to the" job as it is expected to be. 

Tc find an answer to the question of relevance, , one might examine 
whether the officers, vho are nominated to attend the training pro- 
grammes,. .are the -same for whom these programmes are designed. Oie of 
the' most prestigious training institutions in the country .organises 
seminars .on |)olicy, planning and management for top, . .level .F'olice 
officers. And who is nominated to attend the.se' .seminars? The. Direc- 
tors General of Police (Ds.G.P. ), the prospective Ds.G.P. , and their 
key aides like Inspector General Administration?, An.e.xamination shc^s 
that two such, seminars were. attended by 39, officers 5 ' but not even a 
thi rd of them belonged to the above ment ioned categories . Another 
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prestigious institution runs programmes on police-public relations^ 
And who are nominated to attend these programmes? The Superintendents 
of Police and the bright young Additional Superintendents of Police 
(Adi..Ss»P«),/ yho are dealing with the public every day? Infinitely 
not! In point of factj most of the participants in these programmes 
are also officers who have been side-lined and who have no imin«Jiate , 
prospect of holding charge in a district." 

, If we examim ■ the same question from a different angle^. we would 
find that the ■ Assistant Inspectors General, Deputy Inspectors 
General, Inspectors General holding charge of specialist functions,, 
like .finance, personnel, planning, etc., are seldom selected from 
amongst those who have attended relevant' training- programmes. In 
fact, a look at the files of any police department would show that 
the training programoies attended are hardly ever taken into conside- 
ration when deciding posting of an officer. What about postings to 
the training institutions themselves? Who is posted to a training 
institution? An officer who has worked honestly and diligently to 
achieve success and who can be expected to train others as to how to 
do the Job correctly? Or, . the high-flyer, who might share his expe- 
riences with the young aspirants? Or, the one who has proved to be a 
misfit in all other branches? Or, the one who has incurred the wrath 
of the powers that be and who has therefore to be shunted aside? The ’ 
answer is only too-well known. Therefore, the conclusion is inescap- 
able that the training programmes are mostly irrelevant to jobs as 
they are currently expected to be -performed and that the governments 
and the heads of police forces implicitly recognise it though, true 
to the norms of the prismatic society, -they continue to stress the 
importance of -training.' 

Makif^ Trainit^- Relevant ' : 

Ems do we make training, relevant? Surely, we cannot train police- 
men in extracting confessions under tortur.e, and the -like, even if 
such practices are becoming common. Therefore, the first thing- should 
be to identify the current police practices which are ■ acceptable and^ 
to strengthen training ' related to ttem. Simultaneously, the contro-' 
versial police practices should be identified, changes discussed,. atKl' 
then it' should be seen as to' what training can contribute to ' the' 
change effort. To, elucidate, let us consider training in the area of 
detection of crime. Clearly, the first and the foremost issue here is 
of ..the, use of thirC.^degree- methods. The human-rights aspect is clear, 
but what is perhaps not so clearly recognised is that the tliird- 
degree is al^o the anchor for so much of corruption in the police 
(how many people would submit to their demands if they did not fear 
being locked up and thrashed by the police?). But the moral aspect 
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apart, there is also a functional aspect to this question. Can the 
police control the criminals without the use of third-degree methods? 
In. how many cases .do we .really find material evidence on the scene' of 
crline which could be analysed scientifically and lead to the 
criminal? How many suspects can really be broken down by interroga- 
tion^ without resorting to third-degree methods? The matter has to be 
decided outside the training campuses. However, training institutions 
can play an Important part in deciding the issue because if we cannot 
train, our o.£ficers in more effective .scene-of-crime work, if we 
cannot keep them Informed about the advances made in the field of 
scientific detection, and if we cannot train our investigating offi-; 
cers in the art, of interrogation, the'n the use of third-degree, 
'methods will continue. Similarly, in maintenance of 'law.ard order, 
the bas.ic issue is whether police shall generally maintain law and 
order through public cooperation and resolve the situations cf stress 
by mobilising public opinion or whether they would continue to dep»end 
cnly on physical force to maintain law and order. The moral question 
apart, the question is whether the police officers can acquire 
through training, the social skills needed to build up that kind of 
rapport with the public; if they cannot, then the dependence on 
physical force must continue. 

Liffiitaticm of Training . 

At this point, it may be apprq^riate to stress the limitations of 
training also. If a . Town Inspector , 1 s transferred for executing a 
warrant of arrest issued by a court against the son of an influential 
MIA, it may not.be correct to assume that the D.G.P. had not attended' 
the seminar O'O policy,- planning and management. For that matter,' it,' 
is absolutely futile to expect that all senior officers, who attend 
such programmes, would be willing to protect their right -doing sub- 
ordinates at the cost of incurring displeasure of influential 
persons. It would be equcdly wrong , to .assume that a senior officer, 
#10 issues wrong orders at the behest of the powers that ' be., does so 
only because he does not rea,lise . that if it is right for ■ the Station 
House Officer (SHO)' to do„something (at, his command) the.n how could' 
it be wrong for the SHO ■ .to, do- the same thing at the behest of the,, 
local leader or, for that matter, at the request of the wrong-doer 
himself (who is the beneficiary in any case). Again, if senior 
officers do not have, individually or collectively, the will to 
enforce the code of conduct among their subordinates, it would’ be 
futile tc put them through training course. Training cannot compen- 
sate for lack of intellectual integrity or the lack of will. What the 
training institutions can do, at best, is to bring out through In- 
teractive sessions the total Impact of such decisions and the real 
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cost to the organisation of supporting the careeristic ambitions of 
such officers. The training institutions can also perhaps initiate 
discussions as to i4iat is the impact of promoting officers of doubt- 
ful integrity, on the efficiency and the credibility of the organisa- 
tion, They can start hard-msed discussions as to ’s^iy police credibi- 
lity has sunk so low and how this impairs police effectiveness;- 
whether credibiTity can really be Improved 'through' better public 
relations' ai-d image-building exercises, they could also involve beha- 
viairal exf^rts in discussions with senior police officers leather 
the hurt caused to the psyche of the policemen who are forced to 
carry out illegal and improper commands can be cured through welfare 
measures; whether a subordinate can be expected to spurn bribes^ 
remain immune to the pleadings of his kinsmen and take personal risks 
to safeguard the rights of the citizens when his superiors are un- 
willing to risk their careers for the self-same organisational goals. 
But beyo'nd creating awareness and stimulating thinking, training 
institutions cannot do much. 

^Training as Instmnent of Change 

Can training be an instrument of change? We have already discussed 
that training can make police officers more aware of all the implica- 
tion of various kinds of decisions and that it can stiinulate thinking 
and discussions on the need for change. We have also discussed how 
training institutions can help to decide what alternatives are feasi- 
ble and i^t are not feasible. But, training cannot carry the burden 
of change. Consider change in police behaviour, for Instance. Sup- 
pose, it is decided that police behaviour towards the public should 
be less authoritarian, then what steps would have to be taken? We 
that a change in the pattern of behaviour of such large groups 
as the police 'Is possible only if two conditions are met: (1) the 
present pattern of behaviour should, become untenable, and (2) an 
alterrative pattern of behaviour, with greater psychological reward, 
should be available. To make the present mode untenable, the enforce- 
ment function would have to be strengthened; senior officers would 
have to take the complaints against their subordinates more seriously 
and be'more ruthless in dealing with cases of proven misbehaviour. 
•But how to cq>e with the emotional turmoil that such a change would 
create among subordinates?' Here, training would have a role: firstly, 
if policemen are expected to be less authoritarian, then it wuld be 
clearly inappropriate to socialise the new recruits into an authori- 
tarianmode at, the training' institution through a military type of 
training and a military type of regulation of the whole life-style: a 
de-militarisation of training could go a long way to make the police- 
men less authoritarian. Then, training could show thp 
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hw they could achieve greater persoml effectiveness '^ile giving up 
their 'authoritarian attitudes axd, finally^ training coild: inculcate 
coOTsel ling .skills in the Superior officers so that they could' tecoiiie 
a;source of comfort and strength to their subordinates in binies of 
emotional stress. But this would not be enough. To inake the^deslred 
behavioural pattern psychologically none rewarding ' to 'the .subordi-, 
nates j the reward system would also have to be rfevamped. The present 
reward system of .police organisations is such that the good^ll .'of 
the public^is. not rewardable; while the il'l“will of someone influen*- ■ 
tlal can bring Instant punishment: this will have to be particularly 
changed so that the new' behavloir pattern can be sustained. SOj, while;"' 
training couTd certainly. facilitate the change^ .an integration of 

training with the entire systemic effort would be necessary .for 

change effort to^ succeed, ' 

Keepir^ Touch with Reality 

To keep training on the rails, it is also necessary that the 
trainers should keep in live touch with the realities of their forces 
and be fully aware of developments elsewhere. To elucidate, let us 
consider prevention of crimes through beat-patrolling, something 
highly acceptable to the, urban public. We know that the beat system 
is breaking down because the manpower required for effective beat- 
patrolling as per existing normd is not available. But experiments 
carried out elsewhere, particularly in the UK, would indicate that it • 
might be possible to provide very effective cover with a such smaller 
manpower. It shcxjld be for the .training institutions to bring this to 
the notice of their forces, to discuss the feasibility, of adapting / 
the new techniques, to the peculiar needs of our towns and cities arxi 
If the adaptation is found acceptable, tp train the officers ard fien._/ 
in the new techniques. Again, the public expects that the. senior 
police officers would control their subordinates through their sifjer- 
vlsory functions and ensure that investigations, for .instance, are ^ 
carried out properly and the criminals are kept under check. However, 
in practice, the supervisory control has become very tenuous. One^ 
would think that the training institutions' waild "examine the problem ■ 
in their interactive sessions with experienced officers and suggest, 
how the si:^ervisory officers could cope with their Internal problems 
and meet the public expectations; may ,be through ..more ef fective ■ ^ 
enquiries into a proportion of complaints' of each type .and from each 
area, maybe through more surprise checks, or maybe through closer 
scrutiny of a few cases 'taken up at random. 

Servi<^^ 

Some of the better equipped institutions could oerhaos eo a steo 
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further and offer management consultancys in collaboration with out™ 
side experts^ To do so^ the institution would have to identify the 
;> problems in consultation with the head of the police organisatioiij 
decide, whi'ch of, them would be amenable to managerial solutions^ 
secure the services of a suitable management consultant from the 
fields interpret the problems to him and explain the constraints of 
police when considering alternatives. Once the consultant has made 
his .recommendations, and the organisation has decided to implement 
theiiij the training institution can help in monitoring the results 
ands finally 3 transfer the insights gained to the training., programmes 
conducted by it. Such consultancy could be taken up easily in areas, 
^,*.such as selection of recruits, framing or reviewing promotion rules, 
and performance appraisals (all based or job^ana lysis ) ; review of 
reward and punishment systems and review of information systems of 
the organisation* 

CONCLUSION 

lire training efforts of - the past have not made much impact on the 
performance or behaviour of police, chiefly because the training 
#• -^programmes' not been very relevant. It is absolutely necessary to 
make the programmes relevant. It is also necessary that trainers 
maintain live contacts with the realities of their forces, and 
suggest improvements in acceptable police practices by bringing de- 
, velopments. made elsewhere to the notice of their forces and suggest- 
ing adaptations. Where a change in current practices appears to be 
indicated, training institutions can help to generate ..awareness about 
the problem and possibly initiate hard-nosed discussions of all'' the ^ 
various facets of the problem and irxiicate the ■ alternatives available 
\ \ and the feasibility 'of adopting any of them. When a change-programme 
decided upon, the training effort should be fully integrated,, with 
the total systemic effort.' Some training institutions can play a 
larger role by offerii^ consultancy services to the police forces, in 
collaboration with establi.'shed management consultants. 


Training for judicial Officers : Emerging 
Perspectives * 


K.S. SHUKLA 

EHJCATION AM) Training are on-going processes in human life. Educa- 
tion provides wrld vision ard training , equips an individual' profes- 
sionally. ISducation 'and training are both composite and separate 
mechanisms'. While education aims at broad-based accumulation of l-cnow- 
ledge, development of vision and strenghthening of critical facul- 
ties, training aspires and equips an individual with focused., spe- 
cialised and professionally relevant knowledge. Education apd train- 
ing may proceed in an overlapping fashion or concurrently or dis- 
tinctly. Which of the two aspects would be prominent depends on how 
the learner manages them. One learns from each experience and at 
every moment. With minor variations, each facet has its own unique 
role and significance in the development of personality. Broadly, the 
methodologies and inodes' of attaining information in education and 
training are same,: except that in case of the latter practical 
derronst rat ions are given greater emphasis. 

Since they deal 'with human affairs, the roles and responsibilities 
of judicial" officers in any society are so intricate, aid complex as 
well as diverse that the importance of education and training 
assuimss political significance. In developing professional skills of, 
judges, there ought to be equal emphasis on education and training, 
because no other functionary in a civilised society has equally- been 
empowered or authorised to give a ve rdict /censor /deprive/punish, , an- 
other member of the society. Krishna Iyer quotes Felix Frankfurter, 
judge jf- should be^cdmpounded of the faculties that are demanded of the 
historian^ the philosopher andthe prophets*h^A judge has to reach 
conclusion on the basis of the e/'ddence presented' before - him. Any 


^Revised version of' the paper written 'for the Golden Jubilee Celebra- 
ticws of the U.P. Public Service Commission,: Allahabad:. I am indebt- 
ed to B#B. Pande, Upendra Baxi, N.E. MadhAv:lferion :ai:d . Kumari for 
critical comments on the' earlier draft of this paper.: ' 
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mistake in assessme'nt j or evaluation j or wrong judgeisent is likely to 
have serious re'per.cussions and implications for the targeted persons, 
because, as a result of a court judgement, one even be temporari-” 
ly deprived of his liberty., civil rights, property rights, etc. 

CONTEXT 


Task of a JiMge 

In reaching a conclusion, a judge has to mostly depend on deposi- 
tions of an accused, witnesses, prosecution, defence -counsel and 
material evidence presented in the Court. lliere are various ways of 
achieving these tasks. The prominent ■ respci', si bili ties may include: 

. 1. Dispute settlement; 

2. Legitimising executive/ Individual actions; 

.3. .Formulation of values or determining the tx^undaries of 
' values; 

4. Settling toundaries for future conflicts; and 

5. Social education. . . 

Training need to aim at filling the gap between legal education 
and nature of I'esponsibilities \A^ich a judge is expected to perform. 
In addition, it should aim to strengthen a judge's skills to deter- 
mine the innocence and guilt. Although the Natural Law School empha- 
sises the importance of training, yet, even here, It does not lay 
adequate emphasis on the judges* political role (legitimising execu- 
tive powe:r or social education role) \^ich a judge has to perform in 
deciding election petition cases, offences under social legislations, 
etc. Judges need to be consciously made aware of these realities so 
that they are able to play their role as change-agents. While devis- 
ing training programmes for judges, special emphasis need be placed 
regarding the new tasks viiich a judge is expected to undertake in 
greater frequency and quantum in the future. In every case, there are 
two sets of facts, one on \4iich one party relies and another on Which 
opposite party relies.^ Each of these aspects are so organised and 
designed that if not observed and studied carefully, these may lead 
to perceptual inconsistencies. Khanna, in this regard, feels that a 
"judicial finding of fact is some time entirely divorced from reali- 
ties of the matter. Both— the plaintiff and the defendant present 
their arguments meticulously and in a fool-proof manner".^ In such 
cases, for a common man or a person with optimum intellectual acumen, 
genius apart, it may be difficult to reach the truth. A judge has to 
face such situations frequently. **To get at the fact is no easy 
process because each party is interestec in twisting facts in its own 
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favour a’nd evidence .v^hich is adduced is usually full 'of exaggeration, 
distortion and even falsehood'*-'^ Tile modes of operation of judicial 
officers vary from one judge to another. Hidayatullah observes, '®how 
the judge reacts to the .facts, and the law applicable to them, is not 
uniform from one judge to another Judge. ' One has to decide about the 
guilt or innocence in the background of forceful arguments and coun- 
ter-arguinents*'.^ In reaching truth, a judge may have to sift the 
grains of truth from the chaff of lies. '^Sometimes; the truth is so 
.cleverly and^ inextricably mixed up with lies that a judge finds it 
very difficult to say with certainty ^lich way the truch lies''. ^ 

Siiiultan€X)usly, an intimate knowledge and- under starriing of values, 
culture, traditions, customs, practices, conduct norms', laws, ration" 
ale for laws, etc. ,, alongwith other culture specific situations, may 
he an immensely useful and helpful instnjment in the basket of a 
judge. If a judge is exposed to -these realities and has been attuned 
to understand and analyse humaii behaviour, comprehend human' reflexes 
and responses in a given cultural setting, scrutinise variety of 
human mechanisms in , accordance with the situational demands, etc.', a 
judge is equipping himself professionally. 

Human perceptions, motivations, expressions, etc., operate in a 
queer fashion hence the understanding of the attributes and variables 
of human mind is desirable ip handling human situations, hbreover, a 
critical urderstandirg of the procedural ard substantive laws, along" 
with theiT' nKdifications as well as the oase"law may be useful 
weapons in the armoury cf a judge. The expectations from a judge are 
varied and complex and' a judge, . being a human specie, has dist,inct 
persaial predilections. This aspect of judges role has been aptly 
described by Hidayatullah as follows: "Sometimes he is influenced by 
the philosophy, of law, sometimes he looks at the mores of society, 
sometimes by the Iccal conditions, sometimes at the state of law,, as 
till than fixed by the legislature or determined by other judges ard.' 
having weigited the matter from one or more of these angles, he 
approaches the facts and decides 'what solution of' the controversy 
before him should be",^ 

These and variety of other factors weigh in the mind,, of a judge 
when he is deciding a case. A -sizable section of judges may be drawn, 
from this category, possess'ing optimum human' .potentialities ard .weak" 
nesses. We, therefore, need to. devu,"-e' mechanisrs to, equip judge with 
the required inputs to reduce objective possibilities .of miscarriage 
of justice. The issue assumes significance in the background of our 
avowed concept and cherished ideal of equity and social justice in 
mr jurisprudential philosophy. 
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Oiice a judge sits, in a Court of Law anJi argunients starts .there are 
many crucial phases: 

, A.s,siiririg, through questions and responses^ regatrding linp.aT'- 

tial,ity of the judge; 

2» Examination of witnesses; 

3«. Seeking clarifications from the accused; 

4« , Appreciation of evidence ...(Human Circumstantial and Docu- 
mentary); 

5. Overseeing: 

(a) Maintenance of decorum in the Court, 

(b) Recording of evidence in proper form, 

(c) Skillfully running administration, 

(d) Record keeping, 

(e) Management of Information, and 

( f ) Vigilance over subordinates ; 

6. Use of mrxiern equipment in the administration of justice; and 

7 . Award of sentence^ . 

A judge not only has to assure everyone that justice would be done 
in the Court but every effort would be directed to achieve this 
objective. He has to oversee that the atmosphere does not become 
favourable to a party. These objectives could be achieved through the 
conduct and performance of a judge. These, therefore, would involve a 
considerable homework and mental agility 'from a presiding officer. 

Major Moles of a JtKige 

A judge has not to be engaged in .determining the guilt or inner- 
cence of a person but has, to perform a cardinal role in dispute 
settlement, resolving., conflicts, maintenance a.nd introduction of 
malifications .in the existing .value patterns and above all perform 
the rol.e of a social educator. ^He' is expected to'play.the role of a 
model of human specie in regard to code of conduct, ,, integrity., 
character, . ref lexes responses, etc. Even in performing the role. , of a 
dispute settler, his role could be different at' following six levels: 

1. Distinghishing between the relevant and,, irrelpvant factsIarKl. ' 
, permitting ,, them, a^., relevant facts; 

2. Appreciation of relevant facts- and drawing inferences; 

3. Matching the inferences with the existing case-law ard ruling; 

4. Recording conviction/acquittal;- 

5. "Appreciation , of facts .relating to. award of sentence; 
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. Handing down sentence; ard 
' 7. ' Follow-up action^ if any* 

, Broadly, a judge has two major roles to perform: (a) determination 
of guilt, and (b) award of sentence to the guilty. In regard to the 
performance of first role, more often than not, it may be easy to 
reach very close to conclusion that a particular person appears to be 
guilty but a ray of doubt may continue to persist in the mind of .a 
judge, as to whether or is totally guilty. There are minute 
gaps in each case. Therefore, the actual task of determination of 
guilt turns out, to be^a complex issue. In spite of subconscious 
doubts and other facts, a judge -has to reach a co^clusior^ due to the 
societal expectations from him. With the introduction of modern 
gadgets in sa:ial use, the proc€;ss of determination of guilt is going 
to, get further complicated. Exposure, to the ideas relating, to tradi- 
tional modes cf' human behaviour and understanding the contemporar}' 
trends in human responses, as well as modes of handling the traditio- 
nal ,and modern gadgets alongwith their expanse and limitation, may 
prove to te useful tools *“0 the presiding officers in administration 
of justice. . . 

After the guilt of a person has been established, another signifi- 
cant facet of roles is the sphere of award cf sentence. The process 
and determination of appropriate quantum of sentence for a particular 
type of offence is a complex and intricate decision. In , contrast to 
the process of determination' of guilt, where a judge is assisted , by 
the investigation report, witnesses, - expert and other forms of evi- 
dence-lawyers ai¥i other supportive instruments— a judge has very few 
agencies, except the probation officer, to assist him ia the award of 
sentence. Although the revised Criminal Procedure Code (1973) and the 
prescription of the mi.nimum and maximum quantum of punishment in the 
laws do coifle to the aid of a judge, yet even these modalities do not 
reduce the scope for' discretion. The possibility of the biases, 
prejirilces, notions, past experience, etc., playing a dominant role 
in the process of award of sentence could not be ruled out. Judges 
need to be made conscious of this : reality through various modes arri 
mechanisms, and methods need be evolved to reduce the possibility of 
the use' of discretion in favour of -or against the guilty. 

PercqfCions Regardii^ a Judge 

Judge is looked upon as an embodiment of justice. Even in the 
contemporary era, where image of a professional group in social 
systeijs, by and large, appears to be attenuating, a judge, continues ' 
to enjoy credibility, prestige and status in the minds of a large 
section of people. A judge is perceived as a custedian and S 5 mibol of 
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fairness and justice. Even those who appear to be the critics of the^ 
system, look to the court of law for justice during crisis in their 
professional career. A judge is a judge, irrespective cf his place- 
ment in any court. (A common' man does not distinguish between various 
categories— judicial magistrate, munisif, chief /metropolitan magis- 
trate, sub- judge, additional judge. All judicial officers of these 
categories, including judge of superior courts, is a judge in hi.s 
estimation. Even a Tribunal Chairman/Presiding Officer may be known 
as a judge). 

T1'>e heritage, the' historical conditions and the judgements of the 
judges of the contemporary era may be factors in the continuance of 
this image. Nevertheless, if we are keen. to perpetuate the positive 
image of a judge, then we will have to equip this functionary appro- 
priately to continue his relevance a.nd efficacy for society. He need 
to be armed and equipped, like a mod.erri man, and be encouraged to 
have equal access to information and knowledge. Barring those, gifted 
with specialised inherent qualities and talents, others need to be 
equipped with these inputs through a strategy ard organised effort of 
the society. 

Variations in Judicial Methods 

Judges are not inanimate objects, hence they tend to get influenc- 
ed and conditioned by the reality obtaining around. Hidayatullah 
observed that one may have a rooted antipathy to certain crimes, 
another may chafe at the controls imposed on an individual, the third 
may have great regard for law and its observance and so it goes on 
from individual to individual.^ The tendencies of judges are as 
varied as the colours of a painting. These ideas may persist on the 
subconscious level. *’Every judge has a distinct personal approach or 
a philosophy of his own which influences his judgement’!^ ThereforeV 
invariably, judges ought to respond to a case in accordance with 
their socialisation and in conformity with the prevailing value 
systems. On an overall plane, a judge punishes a 'person for the' 
violation of societal norms — the norms to which he, subscribes and 
reposes a considerable trust. Therefore, every judge may' unconscious-, 
ly show- an inclination towards a particular point, in his jiMgement— 
be it the legal provisions, or the case-law, or the norms or the 
ethical values, or the influence of infract of a part.icular action/' 
judgement on the progeny, or its impact on the environment, etc. All : 
these aspects weigh in the mind of judge while deciding a case. 
the bsckgrourri of these realities and as per the personal predilec- 
tions of a judge, ■ he may either , pay greater' credence to the human or 
material evidence. , Over a per'iod'of time,, this inclination may get 
widely known, particularly to . the Bar, . and the concerned persons may 
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start presenting their case in this, background in.accordance with the 
uiiierstardiiig of the fynctioning of a particular court on the basis 
of the judgeroents of a particular judge. Judges could broadly 'be 
divided into two classeS'“'*-conservative and liberal. .Modes and 
mechanisms need to be evol.ved toTeduce these sharp, variations,.in 
judgements. 

RESPONSES 

Itie earlier description highlights the .functional areas,^ roles, and 
responsibilities 9 the image of .a, judge in public perception., and the 
methcds adopted different judges. Ihese, cruc.ial features need to 
he kept in view and mechanisms have to be evolved while devising the 
training strategy for jridicial officers.. 

All available accounts-, indicate that the infrastructural opportu- 
nities for legal education in the existing institutions are not taken 
to be satisfactory and -.it is felt that this reality may persist for 
quite sometif'iie. Law Commission of India in its 14th Report,^^ 'Baxis^*^ 
Sharma^^^nd others have drawn our attention towards this reality. 
Steps are !:>eing taken to overcome this handicap and to reach a satis- 
factory levelj it may take time (for details see the 14th and 177. 
Peport of the law Commission of India). On the one hand, the reality 
relating tc the education continues to be so, while on the other, the 
Indian society is registering of developments in the spheres of 
technology, pToduction, information, communication, etCi, In case, 
effective steps are not .taken.. in foreseeable .future, there is a 
I ikelihood of a greater lag between the society and the judiciary, 
blith a. view to overcome this handicap, the need for the training .of 
jucficial officers, is beir^ increasingly realised at various .levels of 
wr society. The ardent votaries and supporters of this aspect are 
the senior members of, the judiciary. Over. the years., nearly a consen- 
sus has been evolved on this Issue.^"^ Partial progress has been made, 
;o overcome this shortcoming, and there are institutions that .are 
:onducting and organising training programmes„'.for the judicial 
officers in Irdia.^^ - 

Trainii^, Workshqps ard Conferences 

The training of , the judiciary could be broadly divided into^ two 
phases: (1) Pre-service Training; and (2) In-service Training. 

Pre-«rvice Training - ■■ J'.. 

The sche<jule of in-service training programme should have almost 
equal emphasis on class-room tutorials as well as on field visits. 
Lecture method could be given importance over other methodologies of 
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training* The field visits, may cover the place where human beings are 
exposed to critical experiences and manifest human tendencies .in a 
nascent manner* The person to person experience during field visits 
would provide an ample opportunity to trainee officers to :witriess a 
variety of human interactions and provide chances for forming their 
own impressions. These programmes should aim at providing genera.l 
information as well as strengthening of specialised skills. 

Ifi-Service Training 

The training schedule should be devised in accordance with the 
tasks of a judge in a changing social milieu.. Periodical modifica- 
tions in the content.: and framework cf training s'lould be introduced 
to iincorporate newer professional • inputs. The induct ion, refresher 
and orientaticn programmes should vary in regard, to orientationj 
content, duiation and schedule. In induction training programmes, 
there ought to be equal emphasis on classroom instructions and exter- 
nal exposure — practical or otherwise. The orientation courses should 
direct more attention on the classroom instructions/discussions, and 
partial exposure to external realities with a view to strengthening 
technical skills of the participants. The refresher courses, on the 
other hand, should aim at exchange of information, critical evalua- 
tion of a variety of experiences ard evolving strategies fcr meeting 
challenges and handling contingencies. It should be attempted to 
enhance the conceptual skills of the participants in oriertation and 
refresher courses. 

Over the years, a judicial officer matures in service, his area of 
operation expands and has to share a part of administrative responsi- 
bility. A judicial officer, therefore, needs to undergo a ccurse(s) 
on personnel management vhich may cover the areas of office manage- 
ment, man -management, record. keeping, information systems, project 
management, etc* 

Attempts should also be made to explore the possibility of utilisa- 
tion of knowledge and information from other disciplines of manage- 
ment wdth a view tc assess and evaluate the utility of that informa- 
tion in judicial work. It is expected that greater the inputs, higher 
the possibility of their 'utilisation in judicial work. 

In addition, the possibility of organising short-term (one week) 
programmes for Senior Judicial Officers (District Judges) who will 
preside over the Special Courts— handling cases relating to politi- 
cal, social, and economic aspects of social life, like taxation, 
labour, customs and excise — family courts, environmental protection 
courts, etc., should be thought of* The experience in the judiciary 
would com to the aid of these presiding officers but the inputs from 
the specialists regarding a particular area of human activity waald 
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equip a ji^.ge to handle and interpret informatiCTi connected with the 
case /with, greater confidence and exp^ertlse. 

Workshq>s 

Short-term workshops for the high court judges coald also he 
planned and orgainsed periodically. Ihe theines for the workshop could 
be 'the issues relating to a particular type of Special Courts or the 
workshop could discuss policy issues relating to the judicial admini- 
stration, problems relating to office and residential accommodation 
for Judicial Officers, inodes of handling intra and interdepartmental 
conflict situations, infrastructural facilities for Judicial 
cfficers, disposal of cases, or other Issues that .may emanate fron^ 
time to time in regard to the judicial work. The areas that will be 
taken for discussion could have both the national as well as regional 
implications , and ra.mifications. 

CcmfererKies 

There should also be a provision for an Annual or Biennial Confe- 
rence of the Chief Justices of High Courts as well as the Judges of 
the Supreiie Court of India. The conference could discuss major intra 
and inter-organisational issues as also the problems relating to the 
judicial work in the country, 

Nature of Emphasis in the Training' 

The Law Commission of India in their 117th Report have given an 
extensive charter in regard to the scheme of training, syllabus, 
fciculty and constitution of the Academy at the national and regional 
levels as well as touched upon other relevant issues relating to this 
schen'ie.^^ While scmt,inising the recommendations, two aspects need 
to be neticulously and carefully handled while implementing the plan. 
These are: (1) Coverage of Syllabus, and (2) Choice of Faculty. 

In drafting the syllabus, the roles and responsibilities of s 
particular category of judge; the expectations of the public from a 
judge; the nature, texture and contours of social fabric; emerging 
realities at various levels— technology, information, communication, 
etc.— and the existing infrastructural realities of courts; and other 
such lelevant issues need to be kept In view. The syllabus should 
have a bias in accordance with the level of officers and the nature 
of pre- or in-service training. In the pre-service courses, there 
ought to be emphasis on law whereas in the in-service courses the 
philosophy, spirit and rationale of law should be emphasised. 

With a view to enabling a judge to be in tune with the social 
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expectatioRSj the following steps could be undertaken: 

Exposing •"■"hini to the tools and techniques that help him in 
particular understanding human mind' and human behaviour. (Ex- 
plicit ly, the human reflexes and responses may appear to be 
complex but they may broadly conform to a pattern). 

2. Social system and its compulsive and permissive influence on 
the conduct of the members of a given social order. 

3. Formal and informal modes obtaining in a system and their 
consequent influence on response patterns of the members of a 
giv^ n group. 

4. Complexities and contours of motivations, desires and habits 
of the perpetrators and the victims. Changing modes of human 
behaviour and role of a situation in determining human res'pon- 
ses. Complexities and motivations of witnesses in deposing 
before a court. Changing phases and dimensions of human evi- 
dence and varying motivations of witnesses. 

5. Modes and methodologies adopted by the lawyers during the 
hearing of a case. Role of immediate and long-term motivations 
of the lawyers in continuance or conclusion of a case. 

Most of the serving judges have an intimate knowledge of the 
provisions of substantive and procedural laws. In case, there are 
modifications, the modifications could be made available to the 
judges. It is not the direct meaning or statutes that needs to be 
highlighted in an in-service course but the inherent spirit of law 
and its interpretation in accordance with the contemporary needs 
required to be emphasised. In addition, there ought to be an exten- 
sive discussion on the irritants--between judge and legislature, 
judge and police, jiKlge and society, etc. Discussion in regard to the 
appreciation of evidence, handling of witnesses, managing the Bar, 
etc., may also prove' useful. ■ .. . 

The methodology in pre-service courses could be lecture-cura-dis- 
cussion while in the , in-serv Ice training programmes discussion,; 
seminar, symposium, and group discussion should be emphasised. Every 
lecture should be fol lowed by extensive discussions. Case studies 
could' also be taken up for discussion. 

Keeping these two important ingredients In view, the syllabus need 
to be devised befitting each level of judiciary and the methodology 
for tackling each subject could also be chalked out. Broad framework 
of syllabi may be drawn which may be discussed in workshops attended 
by eminent scholars from various disciplines and judges as well as 
experts in management techniques, etc. In the training of judicial 
officers, both at the Academy and the Regional Centres, the following 
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aspects tieeci Co be Icxiced into: 

1* Syllabus for each level be devised separately. In drafting, the 
syllabus, the roles and responsibilities of that, level be kept 
, in view. The methodology of handling a subject could be broad*- 
ly indicated in the syllabus. There ought to be a lec- 
ture/discussion on a particular subject followed by a .practi- 
cal demonstration. 

. 2. The. faculty should be so drafted, that 50 per cent of them are 
drawn from other disciplines, other tha,n those having back- 
ground in, legal education. 

,3. :.Th,e. Advisory Body of the Academy, and Regional Centres should 
also Hcwe eminent persons drawn .from different sectors— acade- 
.mics, administration, .police, prosecution, jail services, 
plitics, etc. They should have adequate representation on the' 
body* 

llie Case Law as an Aid 

Case Law as an aid to judicial work is already well recognised 
through the classical common law doctrine of precedent which involyes 
a very detailed and technical application. Nevertheless, the avail- 
ability of the uptodate Case’Law in far flung areas may be difficult. 
Therefore, there is a need to evolve a mechanism to make its avail- 
ability easier. Th,e available Case' Law in no way would interfere with 
the concept of judicial discretion and autonomy. It would only act as 
a reckoner or a, guide in deciding a case. 

' "Hie available Case Law would be of immense use to judges in many 
ways. The wxies of circulating useful information relating to Case 
Law: could, he oi various .types. With a view, to enhancing its utility 

and to contain misreporting, . Hidayatullah^.^,, feels, *’the law reporting 

should be 'controlled centrally so that law d,eclared by different high 
courts might become uniform and an unreported case should only, be 
taken to decide a single controversy, and not generally,.,, s.tating : the 
law application to all cases't Ca.se I^w would, be a very good source 
of information and knowledge, a useful guide, a source material, in 
.writing judgen^nts, a ready reckoner in clearing doubts, etc. Ibere- 
fore, there is need to prepare documents where synthesis of judge- 
ments regarding a' particular type of cases is available for reference 
to the judicial officers. These synthesised documents may give a 
summary of judgement from different high courts regarding a parti- 
cular type ' of case. After summary, a synthetic anal37sis of the cases 
and broad. guidelines 'may,- be, 'suggested, at the end. Such documents, it 
is felt, could, be pre.parcd, by. knowledgeable people in the area of 
Case Law idio commissioned by a National Agency (may be the 
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Law Coifimission of India) to do this exercise for larger social 
benefit. 

In order to ensure .that the initiation, of the training of judicial 
office.rs does not take a wrong coursej.or does not become counter- 
product iveV or does not turn cut to be a self-defeating exercise, 
adequate care need to be taken that the planning reflects vision and' 
ensures perspective planning. 
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URMN NyVNAGlMOT' irvLlves complexs multi-organisational activities 
wi-iilch are intended to prcxiuce planned results. The agenda of train- 
ing in urban management are to be deduced from the tasks set for 
urban management. In the Calcutta Metropolitan area, the urban 
management tasks are scattered over a variety of organisations pre- 
sided over by the CMf)A--a special purpose body which was created with 
a spcjcific mandate to plan and coordinate the developmental activi- 
ties within its physical jurisdiction. The complexity of the manage- 
ment tasks called for innovative action aixi orchestrated efforts by a 
network of organisations. 'Ihe imperatives of the training function 
stemmed from the unchartered nature of the management tasks and the 
need for all-round management development across the organisations 
invcsivcKl in the metropolitan caree. 

The actual ex{jeriences of the three training organisations, re- 
|>orted here, reveal the varying institutional perceptions about urban 
management tasks. The training activities are accordingly tailored 
to 'perceived' organisat ional needs. As the story of training un- 
luids itself, one detects areas of opportunities as well as of des- 
pair. The general conclusion seems to point to the need for more 
rigour and imagination in training and for better inter-organisa- 
tional understanding to facilitate concerted action in metropolitan 
management. Training in urbiui management will undoubtedly be t£tilored 
to the needs of specific urban locations. Yet the experiences in the 
Calcutta rnetropolitan area shed interesting sidelights on the general 
tenor of urban management training. 

INSTITUTIONAL DEVEIjOPMENT' 

In IrKiiaj the training function in urban management is of recent 
origin. The institutions for training in this field were first 
seriously discussed by the committee known as the Nur-Lddin Committee 
on the Training of Municipah Employees in 1963. As the title 
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suggests,*,, . this coniii.ttee , went into the question .of institutieeai 
arrangeinent , for. , .training , „of '.inuniclpal . employees* . The , . second 
committe.e. . :kncMi,,,as ' the'.. on Rural -Urban.. Relationship .discus- 

sed.„. inter alia, .the,' problem' of training, in municipal .administration,* 
.but, it was not primarily a .commit tee, on ■ training,* ' The committee 
sutoitted its repc-it.ln 1966 * 

The first committee emphasis.ed the. need ,for,' imparting sys.teiimtic 
training, to the municipal personr^l in -di.f ferent types,. of. municipal 
bodies* Professionalisation of municipal administration was., cons.lder- 
ed necessary in view of , the .increasing complexities of urban admini- 
stration* Accordingly* the committee .recommended, .esta,blishffient of,: a 
, training institute with adequate funds and faculty at ■ the central 
level* Conceptually* , the central institute was envisa,ged as an 
advanced training centre vhich would organise, higher-level , ' imagina- 
tive training programmes; coordinate the .training activitie,.s,.. .through- 
out the count r/ and promote necessary uniformity in the programiT»€iS cf 
different state level institutes. As the committee observed: ”it 
would be one of the central institute’s major responsibilities to 
prescribe the standard of training and research and it should serve 
as a model in this tespect”. Research in municipal administration 
for municipal problem solving was also to be undertaken by the 
central Institute. The committee did not rule out the need for 
setting up State institutes* It was* however* felt that lack of 
adequate resources, equipment and faculty might stand in the way of 
slnwltaneous development of a number of State institutes in different 
parts, of the country. ' 

It needs to be emphasised that the Nur-Uddin Committee was 
interested only in training of municipal employees, and the larger 
concern for training in the field of urban management was missing. 
This may, of course, be explained by the fact that institutional 
development in the field of urban management took a turn for diversi- 
fication much later. Hence the committee hacj only the municipal 
institutions in mind. 

The second Committee (RURC) reinforced the ideas of the first and 
laid emphasis on the urgency of setting up training and research 
institutions in the field of municipal administration. As a sequel 
to these recommendations, training ■centres ,'w^ set up at the central 
level and a rumber of regioml .levels *....• The., central institution was 
attached to the Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 
The regional centres were set up at Lucknow, Hyderabad, Bombay and 
Calcutta. .'Ihe Institutional linkages of these centres differ from 
place to place. For example, the Lucknow and Hyderabad centres were 
located within the departments of public administration of the local 
universities. Later, the Hyderabad centre came out of the University 
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department of public ' administration but' retained' its existence' under 
the overall University umbrella.' The Bombay regional centre was set 
up as a wing .of .the A,1 l-'India Institute of Local Self-Government's 
while the 'Calcutta Regional Centre. was located within the Indiarr 
Institute of Social Welfare, and Business ,Management. Of these 
regioml centresj the Calcutta unit has since, been wound up. 

.This..' l3Tief description of .institutional 'development in' the 'field 
,of training clearly shovis the bias in favour of one specific 'type of 
urban institution's .viz-., t.he municipalities. In the later periods 
urban Institutions proliferated both' in terms of quantity and "type. 
Besides the munic,ipai '.institutions, 'urban India 'currently "has the 
following tyix^s of urban 'institutions:. ,‘ 

1 . UrUin development .authorities;. ' ' ' 

2. Improvement trusts; 

3. Water supply and sewerage (sanitation) authorities; 

4. Slum clearance tea rds ; and 

5. Housing boards. 

These institutions are located in the urban areas and are a mix of 
single-purpose and multi-purpose organisations. For instance, the 
housing board or the slum clearance board could be considered as 
single-purpose authorities, whereas the development authorities fall 
in the category of multi-purpose bodies. 

Two important state -'.level' organisations need to be' specially 
mentioned in this connection,, although these do not operate on 'any 
S]:x»C'i£ic urban space. Their ■q>erat Iona 1 jurisdiction is' statewide, 
these are: the Urban Development Finance Corporation set up by the 
(kwernmait. of Kerala and the Central Valuation Board set up by the 
Government of West Bengal . It may also be mer.tioned that the Housing 
Bterd, wherever it has been'-set up' has similar state-wide jurisdic- 
tion. But primarily it operates' in. 'the urban areas. 

By now, it should be clear that the training activities in the 
field of urban management in India has not exj^anded much. Its atten- 
tion has almost exclusively been focused on munici|^al training and 
only marginally on some of the urban institutions, like the housing 
board or the slum clearance board. Extending the institutional 
coverage is thus a basic issue in organising urban management 


Another central institution set up by the Ministry of Works, Housing 
and Urban Development, (k)vemment of India, is the National Insti- 
tute of Urban Affairs., IIPA’s training centre later came to be 
kn<x?n as Centre for Urban Studies. 
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training in future. 

Preconditions of Training 

Training is a much abused word for a variety of reasons. Histori- 
cally, the culture of training has been missing in government as a 
whole. Training in the field cf urban management is a late starter 
and cynics are many who question the value of training in this new 
field. A number of assumptions generally underlie organisation of 
programmes of training. First, training pre-supposes a forward look- 
ing management which is result-oriented and has a futuristic view of 
, things. Second, training is part of a larger package of organisa- 
tional development programme. This means that the organisations 
concerned are determined to move constantly forward and there is a 
'■ continuous process of organisational renewal. Third, training pre- 
supposes a well thoughtout personnel policy subsuming a policy of 
career management of the employees. In other words, effective man- 
power utilisation is the governing philosophy that lends meaning to 
training. Last but net the least, training requires attachment to 
institutional values. Unless in the larger society the institution 
_ itself hss a valued position, training hardly gets legitimised as an 
essential organisational activity. 

An allied pc. irjt is the relative strength of the institution vis-a- 
vla other institutions in an organisational set. In a situation of 
multiplicity of interacting organisations, all the organisations have 
» to accept training as a joint venture. It is not enough that or :e 
organisation alone embarks upon training programmes. All the compo- 
nent organisations are to design and plan programmes in close colla- 
boration with each other. Unfertunately, in the Indian urban scene, 
the municipalities do not enjoy the strength and reputation which 
^pther special purpose bodies have been having because of differen- 
tial State patronage. ' 

The numerous special purpose bodies have 'proliferated in our urban 
areas not so much by any deliberate organisational planning but 
perhaps by sheer adhocism. In terms of resources, manpower and 
activities, these urban institutions have tended to overshadow the 
traditional municipal institutions. In spite of their proliferation 
and current importance in urban management, there is not much by way 
of training programmes for these Institutions. Obviously this is a 
gap in the institutional coverage of training programmes currently 
being organised by most of the training institutions. 

THE CALCUTTA SCENARIO 

State policy toward institutional growth and decentralised plan- 
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ning, .at.d developinent-. sets' the parameters of tralnlngv . Specif ic 
nature of .developmental tasks has been influencing .decisions about 
.the . inscitutiortalisation of training and the ^ kinds of ' training pro- 
. ..gr^ffi.ines needed 'to support., the institutional ..tasks* , In ,the^ last 
. decade j massive investments have- been made for developing urban 
services within the Ca.Icutta Met ropclitan District ' {CMD) ' [P,resently,s , 
it is being called the 'Calcutta. .Metropolitan Area (CMA)']: through ^ the 
IEA**assisted multi-sectoral development programme of the, Calcutta. 
Metropolitan Development Authority- (GMDA). ■ The ^ programme wi.l-l ...conti- 
nue in future years and' a third .IDA credit proposal has been' approved 
to assist the programme during the period 1983'’84 to 1988-89* 

'The CMD covers 36 urban local bodies of the State of West Bengal, 
There are 75 other municipal towns of varying size within the State. 
Besides, tl^re are a few more towns waiting for municipal isat ion. In 
order to achieve a balanced urban growth all over the State, the 
State Government has, in recent years, been following a policy to 
step up the volume of development expenditure in these towns, so that 
ttey may become fit to absorb future urban growth in the State* 

Apart from channelising plan funds for creating new infrastruc- 
tural facilities, the present urban policy also lays stress on main- 
tenance of existing urban services. Besides, the need for maintain- 
ing assets already created out of development programmes undertaken 
in the last decade, especially within the GHD, has assumed critical 
importance. 

The institutions for the' management of these activities are the 
111 odd url>an local bodies all over the .State and some urban develcp- 
ment authorities. Traditionally, the development activities in the 
urban field have been conducted in this State through the statutorily 
constituted bodies. Thus, the Calcutta Improvement Trust (CIT) has 
been responsible for most urban renewaT projects in Calcutta. From^ 
the se-venties, the CMDA has been the prime mover in urban development 
activities within the CMD.- . 

A shift is now taking place which is likely to continue in the 
coming years. The arban local bodies -are expected tc shoulder a 
major load of the development -activities.', ,The load will be felt most 
keenly by the 36 urban local bodies within the CMD. Inclined within 
them are the giant Municipal Corporations of Calcutta and Howrah at 
one end, and the tiny municipal bodies and notified areas, like 
Baruipur or Gayespur at the. otter. -, :,AT1 these .municipal bodies will', 
be called upon to shoulder the responsibility of implementing subs-" 
tantial portion of the programme package under the third-phase of IDA 
assisted Calcutta Urban Development Project 1983-84---1988~89. 
Besides, as a result of laiger investment already made in the last 
decade through the CMDA’s development programme, substantial res- 
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ponsibility for ' Hiaintenance of assets will devolve on these ' local,. 
Ixxites* ^ 

.All this places a heavy. deniand'^upon the management capacity of Che 
various, urban local bodies of the state , especially those, loc.ated' 
■within.the ,CMD. , The local bodies are by nature labour-intensive. 
The' nature of,, the, tasks,, performed by them, 'as also the technology 
adopted, for performance of such tasks jointly contribute towards the 
employment of large manpov'er in the local bod,ies.. Table 1 shows the 
manpower now urrier the, employ of Che municipal bodies in the 'State- 

Table 1 ■ MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL (ESTIMATED) • . „ 


Number cf Employees by Category 



Mjnicipal 

Super- 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Clerical 8c 

Total 


Bodies 

visory 

manual 

manual 

Others 


1. 

Calcutta 

2,500 

5,S0O 

19,250 

5,500 

33,050 


Corporation 






2, 

Howrah 

150 

1,800 

2,800 

550 

5,300 

3. 

Other CM) 

703 

1,277 

7,457 

3,363 , 

12,800 


Total CM) 

3,353^ 

8,877 

29,507 

9,413 

51,150 

4. 

Non-CHD ■ 

170 

1,154 

7,000 

3,500 

11,824 


Grand' Total 

3,523 

10,031 

36,507 

12,913 

62,974 


..The GMDA will .have to shoulder . the entire responsibility of plan- 
ning; and administration of planning legislation within the CMD, 
AdditiG3n,aXly, substantial -load of work in implementing major urban 
renewal projects j development projects and trans-municipal projects 
have to-be borne by the' CMDA« Other special purpose bodies^ like 
CITs HITs SA, etc*j will be required, to implement and maintain 
certain trans-municipal projects as also big urban renewal projects. 
Such tasks will require high-level expertise in various professional 
disciplines and 'management L The number of people employed by some 
of the major urban development authorities (UA) of the State Is 
considerable, , as will be evident from Table 2* 

Training in urban field assumes crucial importance in this con- 
text* Until recently, no institutional facilities had been in' exis- 
tence to take care of training activities for these organisations. 
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TFie CMM .started its inhouse training Centre in 1979. The Calcutta 
Corporation, started its training Centre in, 1981 (effectively 1982). 
•Other Municipal bodies of the State as, also the various other de- 
velopment authorities are being covered by the ILCUS. 

, , Table 2 NLMER. OF .TRAINING STAFF OF DEVELOPMENT AUTOORITIES , ' ' 


Development ■ , ^ 

Authorities 

. Number .'of / 
Employees’^ 

Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority 

3,000 

Calcutta Improvement Trust 

633 

Howrah Improvement Trust 

385 

■Calcutta Metropolitan Water and 

400 

Sanitation Authority 



Exclixling group IV employees. 


Itie ILOJS 

The establishment of the Institute of Local Government and Urban 
Studies marks a turning point in the history of urban local govern- 
ment in West Bengal. The IIGUS is a State-level Institute, It was 
created by the Department of Local Government and Urban Development 
of the West Bengal, Government in terms of the Government order No. 
1116/C-3/I5G-2E- 145/81 dated May 6, 1982. The primary objectives of 
the Institute, are: 

1, ' To create an awarer^ss among the Municipal 'bodies of the State 

about the role of training as an intervention measure for 
' infsroving' their .managerial competence; 

2, ■ To provide training facilities primarily for the Municipal 

bodies and also for the urban development authorities of the. 
State; 

3. To provide consultancy services to the municipal bodies on 
their organisational problem; 

4. To build up a data bank' and to conduct research studies in 
order to aid the training and the consultancy activities and 
also to help the policy-making apparatus of the Local Govern- 
ment and Urban Development Department of .the State Governments 
the municipal bodies and. the urban development authorities. 

The specific functions deduced from these objectives have been 
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Identific’d as follows: 

1. To , assess the training needs of client organisations; 

2r To. design and conduct or to assist such organisations to 
design and. conduct training courses, workshops, seminars j 
.symposia, conferences,, etc*; 

3. To evaluate the effectiveness of the training programmes;, 

4,, To run training, courses, both foundational ard:'„ professional, 
and/or to hold examinations, for the award of certificates or 
diploma, VetCt, in municipal admini$trati,o,n. and tcrconduct 
departmental examinations for the employees of the urban local 
bodies which may count towards their confirnation, promotion, 
etc . ; 

5« To undertake consultancy assignments or- organisational 
problems of , the municipal bodies; 

6* To build up a Data Bank in order to aid the training and 
consultancy activities of the Institute and to provide the 
State Government, the municipal bodies and the. urban develop- 
ment agencies with timely access to information necessary for 
taking policy or strategic decisions; 

?• To conduct action research on urban problems in general and 
municipal problems in particular in order to aid the training 
activities of the Institute and to provide the State Govern- 
ment wi th the knowl edge required for taking policy decisions. 
Also, . problem- solving studies are expected to tone up urban 
administrat.ion considerably; 

S* To publish research monographs, Ixrjoks,- case studies, and ■perio- 
dical bulletins and journals;., and 

9* To maintain a library, a- d.ocumentat.lon cent.re and a'„reading 
roomi 

Others to be benefitted from,.:the Ins'tltyte^s. training programmes,.,: 
Data Bank and Research activities-, -publication and library services 
are the various urban development organisations. They are: 

1, Calcutta Metropolitan Envelopment Authority (CMDA); 

2t Calcutta Metropolitan Water and Sanitation Authority (CMW Sc 
SA-')- 

3. Calcutta Improvement Trust (CIT); 

Howrah Improvement Trust tHIT); and' 

5« Central Valuation Board (CVB), 

The primary task of the Institute Is to organise systematic tTain- 
tug for urban local bodies and also for other urban authorities* In 
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.concrete terin.Sj this task finds .expres^sion in following ^ kinds of 
■activities: 

V ' ■ 4. ■ ' Assessment . of training needs ; 

,..2. Organising Training courses; 

3*. Workshops; 

4» Seminar/Syfiiposium; and ■ 

5 » Extension lectures. ' 

With the launching of CUDP III in the Calcutta metropolitan areag 
ILGUS geared up its activities primarily to tone up management of 
municipal bodies within the CMD. With a view to transforming the 
municipalities into productive and result oriented organisations > 
initial few months were spent to 'identify their 'key management prob- 
lems* Prolonged discussions with the political leaders of the muni- 
cipal bodies coupled with the findings of the West Bengal Municipal 
Finance Commission, facilitated the identification process. Training 
programmes were deliberately made very specific and short* The 
target group was chosen in such a way that the message of training 
could be conveyed into the organisation almost instantly, It was 
^action’ that became the focus of training attention. 

The urban local bodies were naturally given priority in view of 
the massive investments contemplated in CUDP III. Other non-CMD 
rKinlclpal bodies could be covered very marginally. This imbalnace is 
now being sought to be corrected by planning a number of regional 
training programmes. The idea is to take the ILGUS to the municipali- 
tlesvand not to invite them to Calcutta. It Is mo.re cost-effective. 
Also, as our experience shows,' the training programmes become much 
more realistic and useful -when these are organised "very near to the 
location of problems. 

ILGUS has, accordingly, taken up a number of need-based, organisa- 
tion-specific training programmes*- Short seminars have been found 
useful, especially when a government report, a new^ legislation, a new 
government policy are sought to. be ^publicised and examined in' .some 
detail. Colloquium is a device more for brainstorming discussions and 
stirring up of ideas -thari' for any cut-and-dried solutions' to prob- 
lems. eXar experience reveals that a half-a-day colloquium with about 
a dozen hand-picked experts ard practitioners can work wonder by way 
of generation of innovative ideas. In urban management, such brain- 
storming sessions have great potentialities for 'grappling with many 
complicated issues, such as land-use planning, pollution control, 
urban traffic arxl transportation, etc., 

Still another device innovated by ILGUS is to have one-day meeting 
in the municipalities round the year. The initiative comes from the 
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niuniclpalities- Uio would be assembling the. municipaU .councillors and 
selected .citizens , from different constituencies on the appointed dey. 
to discuss .the various development projects underway "in. the respec- 
tive, towris*' .This device has been found .very useful in Informing the 
.citizens and eliciting their cooperation.. The elected, councillors get 
to .know more about the detailed programmes -and pro jects that are 
te.ing planned or implemented as part of CUE'P Til. 

.' CALCUTTA CORroMTION’S TRAINIJC CENTRE 

:As earlier pointed out, in-house training facilities were created 
by the Calcutta Corporation in 1981~'82. The Training Ce.ntre was 
formally inaugurated in January 1982. The Corporation haS' a .large- 
scale organisation with a large' operating budget and a total staff 
component of nearly 33,000 out of which 10 to 12 thousand would fall 
in the skilled, clerical and supervisory categories. The target group 
to be brought under training on a regular basis being very large and 
the organisation and tasks being different and unique in many in- 
stances, there was sufficient justification for establishment of a 
separate training institute for the corporation. A new management 
structure, second-tier decentralised borough system, elaborate staff- 
ing arrangement, a novel straight-line method of property tax assess- 
ment, and both general and functional budgeting are some of the major 
highlights of the newly created Calcutta Corporation Act of 1980. 
This new legislation has necessitated a degree of organisational 
overhaul and launching of orientation programmes to famili.arise the 
middle level staff of the corporation, with the general philosophy and 
specific provisions of the Act governing particular functions, such 
as taxation, budgeting, borough -headquarter relationship, etc. 

The Training Centre of the Corporation is expected to subserve 
t he ., fo. I lowing objectives: 

1. To bring about a change in the organisational culture and 
environment and also to arouse a sense of belonging to the 
organisation among the employees; 

2. To make the organisation more effective by developing and 
modifying its manpower through on-the-job training, training 
in- advanced technology aid professionalisation courses; 

3. To let know all the nev: employees the organisation as a whole 
and its task with specific stress on their respective assign- 
ment ; 

4. To suggest w^ays and means for necessary changes in the exist- 
ing system of procedure of work, more coordination — both 
inter-departmental and intra-departmental— to make the organi- 
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s'atiori more effective' and 

,,5. To develop information system as a' re.source for planning and 
, development. ' . . 

, '.In the light of these objectives^,. •the tasks of the Training Insti- 
tute have been identified as follows: ■■ 

1. Development of , the., organisation through change programmes— 
Tjevclopment of: manpower according to future manpower needs; 
Procedural change; Fra?j,lng of rules cf business; Designing of 
manuals of operation, .-.etc. 

2. Training of officers and employees at all: levels. ' 

3* Training , of ,interna'I,.. trainers. ' 

4. Development of Information System, Data Bank and Research 
, ■ Unit. 

5. To organise seminars and workshops. 

Training has been sought to be diversified, keeping in mind the 
peculiarities of jobs, the different organisational levels, the need 
for professional isation and the creation of a group of internal 
trainerfM The courses, as planned, fall in six broad categories: 

1. On-the-job training: The objective is to develop skill in the 
.performance of the personnel on the job assigned to them and. 
also to discover and Implement new procedures to increase 
efficiency. Such, cmrses for.; each;, functional department should 
be suited to the work-content of the department and to the 
persons engaged in the’ .specific 'areas of activities. 

2 f Supervisory training:,-^ The training on basic supervisory skill ' • 
shall be offered. to the middle-level officers to make them 
acquainted with supervisory functions and skills in 'humah 
relations, communications and leadership. 

3. Orientation training: This course is offered to new entrants' 
and probationers. . ' ^ 

4. Courses for Top .Management: Such courses will include themes 
like Urban Economic Base, Urban Tax Base; Land Zoning and 
Planning Technique; Financial Management Policy; Management 
Information System for Urban Planning; Municipal Organisation, 
Municipal Administration, Financi.al Planning and Administra- 
tion; Decision-making Processes, Organisational Behaviour, 
Human Resources Development; Coordination. 

5. Courses for Middle-level -Management on such themes as 
Industrial Engineering; Maintenance Management; Inventory 
Control Techniques; Assessmetnt Principles; Manpower planning; 
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Personnel Management & Industrial Relations; and Purchasing 
Techniques. 

6. Training of Internal Trainers covering themes like Role of 
Internal Trainers, Designing of Manuals, Designing of Profes- 
sionlisation Courses and change programmes, Designing of skill 
formation courses. Designing of operation manuals and rules of 
Business, and Methodology of Training. 

The Training Centre called Institute of Urban Management, as can 
be seen from the programmes mentioned above, has been engaged in 
activities tocused on municipal administrative improvement. 

CMDA'S TRAINING CENTRE 

Bern in 1970 amidst a situation of near collapse of Calcutta's 
urban administration, the Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority 
was originally conceived as a planning, funding and coordinating 
body. It had to shoulder the responsibility of pushing through a 
multi-sectoral urban development programme to quickly rehabilitate 
the almost disintegrated urban habitat' in and around Calcutta. Ini- 
tially, the CMDA started operating through a vast number of imple- 
menting agencies, such as the State Government's Engineering Depart- 
ments, the improvement trusts, and the urban local bodies. As the 
operations increased tremendously, the CMDA had gradually to chie.nge 
its role from monitoring and ccordlnation to actual execution. 

With the assumption of the executing role, the CMDA's organisa- 
tional size and structure changed radically. From a few hundreds on 
its roll in 1972, the staff strength has swelled to nearly 4000. As 
the former chief of the Authority has observed: 

The authority's internal structure has been changed to provide for 
sectoral wings, such as for water supply, sewerage and drainage, 
roads, slum improvements and area developments. The planning, 
finance, materials and personnel units at the headquarters provide 
common services to the sectoral task groups. It cannot be said 
that the problems of coordination have disappeared, but initially 
it seenied_less strenuous to solve them than in a multi-agency 
situation." 

In addition, the CMDA has over the years been burdened with the 
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operation and maintenance of new 'facilities. To activatej, finance and 
guide the urban., local bodies within the CMD is.alsoats responsi- 
bility. '■ ■ V . , 

It is in this context of XMDA's nodal role in the planning .and 
development of the CMD: that one has to consider .the. nature ..and load 
'of its training responsibility. Current ly^ the developmental ro.le of 
fhe CMDA ;:revolves round the ^Rs. 3.22xrore third Calcutta .Urban' 
Developmfnt Project .(CtlDP III). This massive investment' pinpoints 
functional responsibilities of .a number , of organisations .wi.thin^.the 
CMD. The functional compdhents and the organisational roles, can. .be 
understood from Table 3. 

Table 3 CUDP III : FUICTIOHS AND ORGANISATIONS 


Prc^rammes .Functions. Implementing 

Organisations 


1. 

Municipal Deve- 

Civic services and in- 

Municipal Corpora- 


lopment Programme 

frastructure, i.e.. 

tions and Munici- 


(mp) 

water supply, drainage, 
sanitation, etc. 

palities 

2. 

Transmunicipal 

Water supply, drainage 

Calcutta Metropoli- 


Infrastructure 

and sanitatioa, trans- 

tan Water Supply and 


Project (TRIP) 

portation infrastruct- 
ure, solid waste mana- 
gement 

Sanitation Authority 
anci CMDA 

3. 

Calcutta -Howrah 

Same as in No. 2 atx)ve 

CMDA, 


Investment 

plus urban renewal and 

CIT, 


Prorgramme (CHIP) 

bus terminal 

HIT. 

4. 

CMD-Wide 

Shelter ,hea 1th sSup- 

CMDA(Training com- 


Complementary ' 

port to small scale 

ponents willbe the 


Programme 

enterpreneurs. 

responsibility of 


(CMDCP) 

Anchal (Rural) deve- 
lopment, technical 
assistance and 

CMDA,ILGUS and the 
CC Training Centre) 



training. 



Clearly, CMDA is the pivot around which the large-scale develop- 
ment operations within the CMD revolve. The training activities of 
the CMD are to be deduced from this pivotal role. At one end, it has 
to gear up its own organisation for, successful completion of time- 
bound programmes and projects, while at the other it has to be a 
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'teacher* a.nd a * leader ^ organisation' goading and guiding the cluster 
of organisations .that share with it some of the developmental respdn-”. 
siblli ties* Since its inception in 1970,' 'it has developed a rare 
technical pool 'of urban, development expertise which needs to '-'be 
. properly .harnessed and put to use both' for its domestic' respcnsibili” 
ties as well as'fot'the satellite organisations, such as CMWSA, CIT,^ 
HIT and "the* municipal bcdles* Especially, 'the current experimentrin 
decentra Used., .development' through the .MDP calls for innovativ'e'*'.con”" 
.sort ium''.;; approach' tO' urban development under the .captaincy of CMDA* ' 
'-Looking ba.ck, O'lie discovers the training consciousness' in CMDA' as 
.early as. in 1969. Initially, training programmes were .started' for 
tetter ski 1.1 formation among lower level technical personnel, such as 
the technical assistants a'od assistant engineers. The decision to 
have a 'full-fledged staff ■' training centre was taken in the middle of 
1979. 

This was preceded by a survey of training needs done by the Irdian 
Institute of ' Management, 'Calcutta. While inaugurating the -training 
institute, the then Vice-Chairman of CMDA underlined the objectives 
of the.. institute l.n the following words: 

If the training institute has to integrate itself with the main- 
stream of the organisation without allowing itself to turn into an 

appendix, it has to contribute its mite in diagnosing and solving 

'.'.organisational problems. 

The Vice-Chairman’s call was a tall order. Problem-solving is 
rightly addressed; but ^diose problems? khat kinds of research back-up 
would be necessary to play the Tole of a problem'- solver?' As a sequel' 
to the I IMG survey, the training centre identified the following 
kinds ' of 'activities:-' . 

1. Training courses for different target groups and levels in 
., CMDA organisations. ' 

2. Special courses on specific chemes, such as. ^’’Hlghway Engineer- 
ing’’.,-'" 

3. Thematic seminars on Issues where innovation in thinking 
' 'iS''\need€'d. 

4. Special programmes for improving organisational effectiveness, 
i.e., decision-making, comrni;<nication, etc. 

5. Special lecture programmes. 

The training programmes run by the Training Centre are intended to 
improve CMDA’s own organisational capacity. Some of the programmes 
for the technical assistants seemed to have produced good results. 
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The training effort gathered momentum, up to a period when a small 
library was built up and a fairly large volume of teaching materials 
was produced to support the courses. But by and Targe^, , the activities 
did not spread out much: to include the higher echelons of CMDA^s 
organisation. Nor .was there any attempt to :radiate' developmental 
expertise outside, the domestic sphere of the.Authority. CMDA’s own 
.tralr.ing load was pretty heavy* no doubt. But its '.zone of influence 
has always been much wider.. 'The innovative ideas and practices were 
locked up within itself the satellite .organisation, could .not be 
invited to training ■forums .to share, in CMDA’s rich' technical 
experience *..■ ■ ■ ■ 

TRAINING ISSIES 

Training Outlook 

At this stage, an attempt can be made to distill out of the 
expe*riences, a number of general issues in the field of training for 
urban maragement. A common tendency in the training organisations is 
\diat can be called ’’statistics mania”. A large rumber of programmes 
is usually listed out as an annual programme to prove that quantity 
is the heart and soul of training. This is sought to be legitimised 
by a survey of training needs which is often farnied out to some 
consulting organisations. Identification of training needs is the 
first job of the training organisation itself. The delegation of this 
responsibility to an outside ■..■organisation is of doubtful utility. It 
is the abs£?nce of qualified; expert, ^ trainers within the organisation 
that., seems to dictate the' policy .of farming .out the job of survey to 
outsiders. In corisequence, when the consultants are paid off, either 
there is another contract with them to run the programmes, or the 
training activities are undertaken withott reference to the consul- 
tant’s report. 

Area. a«! Organisation 

Urban n?anagement training, to be effective, has to be organisation 
specific, and area specific. A particular urban area would be* gene- 
rally having Icxii^tion specific problems. The urban develop-ment prob- 
lems of the Calcutta Metropolitan District with its peculiar terrain, 
hinterland, morphology, landuse structure and institutional network 
may not be comparable with the probleiris of some other urban or metro- 
politan area. Thorough understanding of area specific issues is 
necessary for mounting training programme tailored to area needs. 
Similarly, a number of disparate organisations need not l^e clubbed 
together for training purposes. Urban organisations vary in scale, 
complexity ard basic character. For instance, the Calcutta Corpora- 
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tion cannot be equated with the, Calcutta -Metropolitian Development: 
Authority. Elected municipal bodies fcrrn a se.parate species alto'_ 
gether, with a cistiiict style of operation and an openness to pres- 
sures from the local body politic. The tasks of a municipal body and 
those of a develcpnient authority are not strictly comparable; hence,,, 
to bring them together in a common training prograiT:me may not be a 
fruitful, exercise. If the objective is to promote inter-, organisa- 
tional understanding 5 the. best way is to hold seminars on common 
issues that cut across organisational boundaries. 

UrrierstacKiiog of Tcisks 

Training is either problem-solving or useless. Training programmes 
are very often of dubi.ous value because of I,ack of understa,nding of 
the problems of the organisation for w.hom the training is organised. 
For a trainer, the first requisite is to soak himself in the organi- 
satl„cnal problems. This requires constant visits, examination of the 
t:a,sk systeiri, frequent discttssions with organisational .members at; 
different levels, and the gradual development of a 'clinical' eye. The 
trainer's own acceptability in the organisation is essential , for 
training to gain in legitimacy. Many a' time, a young training 
officer, lower down in organisational hierarchy, has been found to 
drift in the organisation. 

Organisational Demand 

This raises the question of genuine organisational demand ■ for ■ 
training. Goaded by external agencies, or to keep up with 'the 
Johnses, a training wing would be set up more like a status symbol. 
Our experience shows that training can ,be successful only when the 
impul.se for it, is endogenous. Since most organisations are authority-, 
oriented, top man,age,ment's interest in training makes training an , 
important activity. It is a common experience- that v;ith the entry of 
a particular organisaticmal chief, training gets suddenly boosted up. 
With his exist, the whole training , edifice nearly collapses. Under 
these circumstances, the training activity can hardly become legiti- 
mised ,arK!„ hangs tenuously in the , organisation. 

Urban, Lobby 

Sustained training activity is as much a- technical problem as a 
'Political' one. Continuity of training programmes and the ’autonom}-^' 
of the training functic^i cannot be assumed merely by the professional 
excellence of the trainers. Especially in the urban management field, 
where competitive organisations and interests coexist, training has 
to be politically acceptable. This might necossita^ lobbying with 
urban organisations, constant briefing of the top boss and the de- 
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partmental heads, and even involving the state level political 
leadership. An association of urban organisations may perform this 
lobbying function as a legitimate part of its various other activi- 
ties.:' , 

Training Areas 

Urban management tasks are multifaceted. Two broad streams of 
activities that can be indentified are: (a) planning and development 
function, and (b) maintenance function. Micro- level area planning, 
functional planning (e.g., roads planning, water supply planning 
etc.), projects planning for specific roads, overhead reservior, 
garbage disposal, etc., fall in the first category. Supportive acti” 
vlties would be financial planning, manpower planning, and other 
input planning. Planning decisions are next to be executed and a 
series of construction activities follow as a natural corollary. 
Planning in the sense of spatial land-use planning is usually taught 
as a regular institutional course in schools or departments of plan- 
ning and architecture. But specific area-based planning, such as 
slums improvement in a particular locality, or particular kind of 
functional pl anning, such as low- income housing or local shopping or 
market centre complex, would generally be left to the imagination of 
the engineers/planners posted in the organisation. Lack ot innovative 
engineering within the urban development organisations is exemplified 
by the fact that even the technology of pour-flush latrine has to be 
propagated by the UNDP or some Government of India organisation. 
Construction techniques in the spheres of housing, drainage, water 
supply and so on are constantly being updated and improved upon. 
Training of the technical staff in area planning and functioned, and 
project planning seems urgently called for. Economic appraisal of 
projects and project management can be an important training area, 
especially in the context of large and metropolitian cities. 

The other broad group of activities can be labelled as maintenance 
management. In urban development, our experience shows that many a 
time assets are created with utmost zeal, but their regular upkeep is 
forgotten soon after the construction would be over. Thus, newly 
built roads would be in utter disrepair, deep tubewells for water 
supply would soon go out of use, the fleet of vehicles for transpor- 
tation of garbage would in no time be off the road. Investment in 
capital assets without any plan of maintenance management turn out to 
be bad investment. It is maintenance management that is sadly lacking 
in most urban local authorities. Training must be addressed to the 
real-life problems and issues in this vital area of actual operations* 
and maintenance. 

Another major aspect of urban management relates to the staff 
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functions in urban organisations. Budgeting, accounting and financial 
management, personnel management, tax management (where specific 
* taxed like property tax, octroi or profession tax are levied), and 

inventory control are some of the important sub-areas where training 
has great potentialities for improving organisational efficiency. 
Especially when large scale investment programmes are underway, as in 
the case of the CMDA and the CMD Municipal bodies, budgeting format 
has to be changed from comment ional revenue budgeting to capital 
budgeting. To some extent, commercial accounting system would have to 
be introduced wherever enterprise-like activities are taken up in 
course of development- Similarly, a multi-sectoral development pro- 
gramme has to have a matchiog materials procurement and inventory 
control plan. Without this, the works in progress may come to a 
^ grinding halt midway because of shortage or non-availability of 
critical inputs, such as cement, steel or bitumen. Personrel manage- 
ment in most organisations is intrepreted In terms of establishment 
work. So, overwhelming importance is attached to salary payment, 
over-time allowance, leave rules, etc. Manpower planning and phased 
recruitment policy, identification of job problems of men at work, 
meaningful performance appraisal and career management as a whole are 
generally neglected. Indiscriminate employment, irregular postings, 
stagnation, misutilisation of talent are common features in many of 
the urban organisations. Default in personnel management leads to 
employee frustration and grievances, 'and wastage of valuable tech- 
^ nical expertise. Pay related aggressive trade-unionism is thus spawn- 
ed by the very method of dealing with the employees. This is a field 
that cries out for imaginative research and training. 

Still another area, where training may have a quick pay off, is 
general office management. Mundane things, like filing arrangement, 
diarising of incoming letters and documents, keeping minutes of 
^ meetings and conferences, standardisation of forms in use in the 
office, systematisation of books, ledgers and registers and simplifi- 
cation of work procedure need to be urgently looked into to stream- 
line the urban organisation^ and improve their ’productivity’. 

Corriitions of Training '■ 

In a metropolitan context, training programmes need to be directed 
to both intra- and inter-organisational issues. The institutional 
picture of a metropolitan area is a network of interdependent organi- 
sations. In practice, however, the organisations are often found to 
work at cross purposes and tend to reduce the impact of their dis- 
parate efforts on events. Production of expected results depends, in 
many cases, on joint and collaborative efforts. Imaginative training 
programmes are to be mounted to bring the cognate organisations as 
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close as possible and inculcate a culture of togetherness. Training 
must indicate areas and modalities of joint action. 

Since the subjects or themes for training are many, a common 
confusion in urban management ,, raining surrounds the choice of themes 
for a particular training programme. There can be bona fide confusion 
in the mind of a trainer. But there are bonafide criminals too who 
confuse the issues. If the training-in-charge is a junior officer^ 
the programme contents are subject to the approval of his boss, 
positional authority has been found to have played havoc with pro- 
gramme contents. The other distortion takes place due to a common 
tendency to distribute patronage or to curry favour. The objective of 
a training programme is deliberately subverted to accommodate a 
galaxy of "guest speakers" who would be handsomely paid and naturally 
appear every now and then irrespective of the theme chosen for 
training. 

Urban management training, as already stated is a problem-solving 
mechanism. Hence, the theme chosen must be a 'problem’. It is 
fashionable now a days to have sensitivity training for the urban 
managers that has been bodily lifted from the curriculum of manage- 
ment education in the Institutes of management. Surely every training 
affects behaviour. But behavioural change, especially in an adult, is 
a long-drawn-out and complicated affair. The effect of a short- 
durationtraining programme in behavioural change is very very uncer- 
tain. even conceding its importance, one has to think of priorities 
in training. Every trainer worth the salt has to have a hardlook at 
his own priorities. The questions that one has to ask oneself is: 
uhere do I put my finger to have a clear result? 

In aswering this question, a choice has to be made between a 
broad, multi-spectrum training programme and a specific problem- 
centres programme. To illustrate, a programme on "urban management" 
or "municipal management" may be. too spread out and indefinite in 
scope. It may be a good theme for a university certificate course, 
but au bad one for a training organisation. From local experiences, a 
confident assertain would be that a narrow, pointed, clear focused, 
specific problem-oriented programme is likely to be irwore successful 
than a broadbased educational programme. A training course on ’’pro- 
perty tax collection methods" has been found to have almost instant 
repercussion. The participant orgnisations, once convinced about the 
effectiveness of the new methods, -switched over to the suggested 
procedures and even propagated them among other organisations. The 
opposite is also true. A programme on "Municipal Management", which 
contained a large number of items, ranging from, personnel management 
to 0 & M, proved to be a very rich dish no doubt, but produced little 
result . ■ , ■ . , 
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An allied problem is that of duration of a programme. For partici- 
, pants to stay on in a programme for more than a week is not easy* A 
long programme lasting for a fortnight cr so tends to be repetitive 
and loose; its impact on the participants Is usually much less than 
what can be achieved in a short programme. Ihe. trainees learn more by 
way of interactions among themselves than through class-room discus- 
sions. In arranging a training programme, a trainer has to be very 
meticulous about small details, such as sitting arrangement in the 
class room, timing of programme (budget session to be avoided), 
sequencing of the discussions, use of different methods of communica- 
tion (visual aids, visits, syndicate groups, etc.), length of parti- 
cular sessions, gaps between sessions, serving of tea or food at 
particular intervals, positioning of a black-board or a podium and so 
on and so forth. The trainers has to carefully create conditions for 
learning and internalisation of ideas. 

Course Develqjment 

Although most training programmes tend to be repetitive after some 
period, a particular programme has to be carefully developed each 
time before presentation. A trainer in urban management has to have 
constant and close interactions with two poles— the knowledge of bis 
subject and the evolving reality in the field. Without constant touch 
with the reality of management in the urban organisations, knowledge 
itself tends to be stagnant and unrealistic* 

The choice of theme and selection of the target group are the 
first pre-requisites of a training programme. In developing a parti- 
cular programme, the step-by-step approach is as follows: 

T. Pre-course discussions with the select group of potential 
participants in a proposed programme; 

2. Clear identification of objectives or output of the programme; 

3. Choice of a specific theme; 

4. Breaking It down into sub-themes for arranging particular 
' 'sessions; 

5. Proper sequencing of the sub-themes in a logical manner and 
their ordering under a series of inter-connected modules; 

6. Determination of appropriate pedagogic tools to be used in 
each sub-theme (film sho^«, lecture, case-method, etc.); 

7. Preparation of course material to each session- 

theme; . 

8. Issuing of specific instructions to the participants before 
joining the programmes ard after classroom assembly; (partici- 
pants may be asked to bring some material from their organi- 
sations, or they may be asked to read a ’case' before a 
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particular case . session); 

9. Making relevant books/documents available for guided reading 
(a mini library can be arranged for a particular course); 

10. Keeping the training aids in readiness (e.g., classroom, rooms 
for syndicate discussions, blackboard, overhead projector, 
film-screening facilities, typing/dupli eating arrangement, 
etc.); 

11. Proper spacing of mid-term evaluation; j 

12. Structuring of course evaluation (open or questionnaire); and 

13. Issuing of certificates of attendance. 

Some more items can be added to this check list. For Instance, in a 
residential programme hostel and recreational facilities are impor- 
tant.. ■ . ' ■ 

The course contents form the core of a tTaining programme. There 
has to be a close match between the contents and the participants. 
Organisations have a general tendency to nominate participants on 
extraneous considerations (the boss favours the subordinate with an 
outing programme). Similarly, the participants often maneouver local- 
ly to g€!t a berth in a training programme, irrespective of its uti- 
lity for him. These tendencies need to be firmly curbed. 

A course can be tightly scheduled, alternatively it can be made 
deliberately loose at certain points. A flexible programme has cer- 
tain advantages over a relatively tight one and contingency planning 
is possible in the former case; for instance, a guest speaker fails 
to turnup, some rescheduling, therefore, becomes necessary. Again, in 
case of a provision of mid-term evaluation, course restructuring may 
have to be done in the light of the comments made by the partici- 
pants. 

Course for Civic Leaders 

The role of the elected leadership in urban management ?s of 
crucial importance. At the local level, the municipal councillors are 
not mere legislators, they are deeply involved in administration as 
committee members, chairman and other official positions. If the 
terms of a municipal body is for a period of four to five years, the 
councillors can be inducted into training programmes by batches 
immediately cn assumption of office. The councillors’ understanding 
of municipal administration makes them better managers of local 
affairs. Their relationship with the nunicipal officers become'S much 
more functional and purposive. Also, they can appreciate thei.r indi- 
vidual roles and the institution's objectives and its relationship 
with other interacting organisations, such as the State Ck)vernment or 
special purpose bodies. 
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Short seminars cn specific themes may be a useful device for 
influencing the councillors. Short course on law, rules and regula- 
tions, meetings, organisational structure and committee system can be 
organised for the newly elected municipal councillors. Imaginative 
and responsible political leadership is an essential ingredient of 
urban management. Seminars and short courses can turn a raw council- 
lor into a responsible one, and an experienced councillor into a 
wiser one. 

Our experience of involving the municipal councillors is seminars 
and courses shows that structural and procedural changes in the 
organisation can be effected very quickly when the councillors can be 
convinced about the need for them. Professional management by the 
municipal bureaucracy is greatly facilitated by the quality of poli- 
tical management by the elected councillors. 

Support System 

Urban management training is grounded in practice. To make the 
training programmes meaningful and productive, the training institu- 
tions have to do lot of hdme work. Training material for each t3^e of 
programme has to be collected from the field situation. Each time a 
course is planned; the trainers have to go to the target organisa- 
tions and gather relevant information, data, forms that could be fed 
into the course. 

Case method is very popular in management training. But there is a 
tendency among trainers to use burnt-out or uusuccessful cases and 
case materials from secondary sources, like books and journals. For 
the effective use of cases, the trainer has to build up his own 
casefile by regularly visiting the target organisations. Home-grown 
cases have much better impact than foreign or unfamiliar cases. 
Unsuccessful stories may help caution the managers, but cases built 
around successful management facilitates quicker adoption of improved 
managerial practices. 

Similarly, suitable films on different aspect of urban management 
(e.g. 3 construction programme, slum improvement) can easily catch the 
imagination of the trainers. A film library has to be a part of the 
general library of any training Inst ituion. 

There are much more sophisticated gadgets (e.g., short circuit 
television) available now for making training more and mere effec- 
tive. Still, cases and films will ever remain very powerful and 
inexpensive devices. Acticn research on specific problems, is also 
necessary to lend support to training. 

;llie;:Trainer-'r-: ^ ■■■'.:■ ■■■■T ' ■ 

As every experienced trainer would admit, it is much easier to 
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construct building and arrange for equipment and machinery for a 
training centre than to find out able trainers who can really deliver 
the goods. In building a training cent re , most energy would be spent 
on creating the infrastructural facilities and least on engaging 
really good trainers. Training institutions in urban management are 
usually full of supportive administrative staff. 'The training faculty 
is either totally missing or is very meagre. Naturally, guest 
speakers abound and the training institute becomes a kind of pen- 
sion-disbursing agency. 

One of the genuine reasons for paucity of trainers in the urban 
management field is the virtual absence of any institutionalised 
curriculurri in the Universities on urban management cr any aspect of 
it (e.g., urban finances, urban law). Intei-national agencies, like 
the EDI or overseas institutes, like the Institute of Local Govern- 
ment studies at Birmingham (England) offer occasional courses for 
practising administrations. But there is hardly any arrangements for 
developing trainers in urban management. 

Course Evaluation 

General discussions on the evaluation of training couises can be 
found in any text book on training. Gur experience shows that course 
evaluation is either a ritual at the end of a programme or it goes 
completely by default. In fact, the methodology of evaluation is very 
much unclear. 

The method of evaluation has to flow from the objectives of a 
particular course. If a course is more like an educational programme 
and very wide-ranging, terminal evaluation in the class room may be 
sufficient. But, a rigorous training programme being a problem- 
solving device, its evaluation cannot be done in the class-room. Two 
examples from our experience may serve to illuminate this point. A 
course on '^construction management” for municipal engineering staff 
V7as organised to help them prepare engineering projects for speedy 
clearance by the CMDA's Directorate of Municipal Department. Also 
the Directorate wanted the municipal engineering staff to know the 
methodology of project pr€;paration to ensure quality of construction. 
There v/as no end-of-the course class room evaluation in this case. 
The feedback about the success of the course came from the CMDA 
Directorate. Reportedly, the projects submitted by the municipalities 
after the training course were qualitatively superior and the Direc- 
torate had little difficulty in communicating with the municipal 
engineering staff. Another programme was launched on "property tax 
collection”. This was intended to introduce certain procedural 
chetnges to bring about substantial increases in revenue yield. In 
this case also the feedback came later from a survey done by ILGUS 
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which showed marked improvement in collection* A direct correlation 
may be methodolcgically questioned* But the participants certainly 
fared better than the non-participants. Another index of success was 
the fast spread of the methods to the non-participating municipsli- 
tips who got the message of the training through the participant 
municipalities. 

If the trainer keeps in close touch with the organisations wbere- 
from trainees come, and encourages regular communication between the 
trainees and the training institution, the feedback can be obtained 
fairly easil}-'. 

SUMMING UP 

To sum up, training in ui'ban management is much more complicated a 
business than wheit is commonly believed. This is turning out to a 
specialised field, with more and more investments in urban develop- 
ment, prof essionalisat ion of training is badly needed in this area. 
No single discipline can attend to the problems of urban management. 
Hence, training organisations have to develop their own identities 
and recruit specialist trainers accordingly. It is the trainer who 
is, however, an elusive character in urban management. Training means 
caring for the organisation which, in turn, means caring for the 
human beings in the organisation. It is never a one-shot job. Every 
organisation has to have a phased training plan and a perspective 
plan. And training should ideally be integral part of career manage- 
ment plan in an organisation. Otherwise there is a danger of training 
being the dumping ground of the disgruntled and the undesirable. Many 
of the ideas in this article were generated in course of discussion 
with my colleague, Shri Tapan Kumar Banerjee (Joint Director of 
ILGUS), for which I am thankful to him. 
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IN THE recent past, training has become a major activity in the 
public sector undertakings and is receiving widespread support and 
resources. The review of literature^ reveals that training in public 
sector undertakings tends to be informal, superficial, - sporadic, 
partial, subjective, holistic rather than being normal, penetrating, 
systematic, comprehensive, objective and particularistic. This arti- 
cle, therefore, purports to provide a systematic approach to training 
in public sector undertakings. 

Training is systematic when; (a) trainees are selected on the 
basis of assessment of training needs; (b) training is imparted by 
those who have been taught how to instruct; (c) the job has. t>een 
analysed into stages; (d) trainee's performance is measured, and he 
-is told as to how he is progressing; and (e) record is kept on 
trainee's progress. 

IMPORTANCE OF TRAimm IN PUBLIC SECTOR UNDERTAKINGS 

Training is a process that enables personnel to acquire factual 
knowledge and skill, and familiarity with normative system ard analy- 
tical framework that is r?eeded for efficient and effective perfor- 
mance. Having selected the type of personnel required, it is essen- 
tial to familiarise them with the job and its environment before 
assigning them the responsibility of performing their duties. Proper 
training and induction of new recruits is, therefore, indispensable 
for effective utilisation of manpower in any public undertakings 
Besides, it is also essential to train and develop serving employees 
so that they can progressively take up increased responsibility as 
and when promoted. 

Training assumes an added importance in public undertakings as 
here both the exogenous and endogenous forces are operating. Expan- 
sion of the publi.c undertakings — that too in the newer areas of 
technology— has raised unprecedented demand for skilled manpower. 
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This^ |X)ses a gi^gantic task to provide initial training to a large 
number o€ engineers, operators, officers recruited for general 
manager Jilt as well as to arrange for training and development of the 
existing emplcyees. The rate of turnover in public sector under- 
takings being high, it requires that personnel with desired qualifi- 
cations and experience, skill arxi aptitude are available as and when 
needed. Stress on planned training programmes have been laid by the 
Estimates Committee^ and the Committee on Public Undertakings.' ■ It 
has teen pointed that unless steps are taken well in time tc face the 
situation there can be a manpower crisis. 

The present state of organisation efficiency with low rate of 
return on the investment, low capacity utilisation, high rate of 
industrial unrest, and high rate of operational cost further reinfor- 
ces the importance of training in the public sector undertakings. 

Before examining issues related to the systematic training in 
public sector undertaking, it would be essential to highli^t twc» 
major conceptual issues. Conceptual assessment or what i's called 
identification of training needs and selection of appropriate methods 
for imparting training constitute vital aspects of systematic 
training.^ 

TRAINING NEED ASSESS^NT 

Studies have revealed that assessment of training needs, which is 
an essential pre-requisite of a training programme, 'is normally not 
being conducted ir public sector undertakings.^ This results in mis- 
match between training and expectation of trainees. It is, therefore, 
essential that the training needs^both at ’micro' and ’macro’ 
levels — have to be assessed. A micro training ne€*ds to exist for' just 
one person or for a very small population while macro training needs 
exist for a large group of employees — frequently the entire popula- 
tion with the same job classificaticn.^ yren an employee enters a 
public undertaking, there is an assumed, macro training need about the 
philosophy of public sector, its role, government policies structure, 
and organisational goals. So, wher^Eiver there is a change in any of 
these aspects, macro training need is to presumed. On the other hand, 
it may result in micro training need if new management techniques or 
technology is introduced in the organisation or in any unit of the 
organisation. Such a training need also arises when an individual 
revesls non- comp rehens ion of facts of good managerial practices. 

The source of information for macro . training needs are: new 
plants, new7 products, new machinery or equipment, changes in 
standards, policy, etc.^ The sources of potential training needs, at 
the micro level, can be properly maintained in personnel system, 
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especially through job analysis, promotion, transfer, special assign- 
ed jobs, performance appraisal, grievances, etc. 

A survey conducted in India indicated that views cf line manager, 
performance appraisal, company and departmental plans, views of 
training manager, and analysis of difficult jobs (in rank order} are 
some of the methods of determining training needs. ^ 

Based on author’s own observations and discussion with the 
trainees, it was revealed that some cf the methods generally used by 
the public sector undertakings are: administering of questionnaire to 
the employees’ interview, written tests, discussion with trainees and 
their superiors, subordinates ard peers, analysis of organisational 
plans, analysis of personnel data, and performance appraisal. 

To make the training need assessment more realistic , Employee ’ s 
Attitude Survey should be conducted. The same should be supplemented 
by Skill Invent oty and ’’Functional Audit”. The former assesses the 
individual’s achievement, knowledge potentialities, behaviour, skill 
and performance,^ while latter fcouses on result of activities which 
often work backward to the causes 'to assess training needs. 

These methods are not exhaustive but are only suggestive of the 
range of approaches which can help in assessing training needs.. 
These, however, do not completely substitute the assessment made 
either by personal observations or by training adxdsory committee. 

This brings in the issue of jurisdiction and the autononrj? of the 
training institutes in assessing training needs. The training insti- 
tutes, on the one hand, are in a position to employ the best possible 
methcds with all its objectivity in the procedure of assessing train- 
ing needs. TT.e clientele agencies, on the other hand, ^Iso believe 
that they are in best position to judge employee’s performance and 
organisational requirements.^^ As such, assessment of training reeds 
ought to be the function of clientele agencies. Training is a manage- 
ment function and not only the training institutes or the clientele 
agencies should assume the exclusive responsibility of assessing 
training needs. The training institutes should get techrdcal help 
from all possible sources. It should, however, reserve judgemert on 
the needs of its trainees. Moreover, training being a matter of 
concern, both for the trainers and the trainees, it is essential that 
in the area of determining training as also in selecting training 
methods, there exists a cooperative relationship between the training 
institute end clientele agencies of public sector undertakings.^^ 

Studies have revealed that though training at the entry point as 
well as technical training has received adequate attention, but most 
of the executives have indicated some deficiency in the administra- \ 
tive and managerial capabilities to cope up with the new challenges. 
Such executives handling technical jobs are increasingly required to 
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be trained in the newer concepts of management and expose them to 
modern technology aiding management. It is also in the nature of 
their job that as they are rising up in thedr hierarchy the admini- 
strative/management components of the job increases. Moreoverj they 
are required to be exposed to some of the modern behavioural techni- 
ques, Such training programmes may be in the nature of participative 
involvement of the participants in discussion, self-learning and 
development through case study technique, syndicate and project 
reports, seminars and workshops. Some of the identified programmes 
could be: corporate planning, increasing human effectiveness through 
motivation; managerial effectiveness; ' investment decision, zero base 
budgeting; quality control; marketing strategies; inventory control 
and management;. , management information system; management by objec- 
tives; computer application; project management and evaluation; 
project appraisal; and Human resource management. 

TRAINIJSG METHODS 

Once the training needs have been assessed, it is essential to 
.Indicate the .aims and. objectives- of the course design and the-n to 
irxlentify the learning objectives. Thereafter, appropriate methods be 
selected to achieve those objectives. Some of the well-known methods 
being used the publi'o sector undertaking are: reading^lectures, 
demonstration, field visits^ discussion (panel discussions and seml- 
nars)y case studies, role-play, business games, group exercises;> 
sensitivity training, etc. As one proceeds from, one method to 
another, as given above, these methods help in achieving the objec- 
tives of imparting knowledge, developing skill, and changing behavi- 
our. Moreover, these methods indicate that contents are determined by 
the trainer, both by trainer and trainees, and by trainees alone. 
Taking into account the objectives and the level of the trainees, 
judicious choice of these methods can be made. 

While selecting appropriate method, the trainer must take deci- 
sion about the range, i.e., the extent of content to be covered/ the 
time, i.e., the length of learning programme; and the depth, i.e., to 
uhat extent the content is to be treated. The relatior*ship has been 
indtcated in Fig",-;!.-' ' 

If training and development work is to have a real effect on 
behaviour, then the trainer needs to design learning that incorpo- 
rates methods that lead to depth of learning rather than those which 
simply enable a wide range of content to be covered. Obviously, 
however, such decisions must be taken after considering the context 
of objectives of any particular piece of learning. 
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FIG. 1 Relationship of Training Methods 

The relationship between learning objectives and methods of train- 
ing is as indicated in Fig. 2. 

The diagram not only indicates the relationship between learning 
objectives and the methods of training but also points out the level 
of feedback in different training methods. 

There are a number of ways of looking at this question, but the 
best developed framework is that which has been devised by the Indus- 
trial Training Research Unit of UK under the acronym ’CRAMP', which 
stands for comprehension, reflex, attitude, memory and procedure. The 
CRAMP concept can be summarised in Fig. 3. 
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■ From Fig. 3^ it. is deaf' that different learning objectives, involve 
different types, of methcds. Each method- is to be tailored according' 
to learning objectives^ ability of learners and trainers^ aixJ' resour- 
ces .available. It Isg therefore^ essential to develop relevant: train- 
ing material - to support , various ' methods ^nlch may includ.e , training 
manuals 5 graphs, charts, diagrams, slides, films, case studies, and 
other audio visual, aids. 

INITIAL AND THE EXISTING TRAINING 

In the absence of suitable training facilities at the initia^l 
stages, nearly the entire training programmes for different levels of 
employees were conducted by friendly countries as well as under aid 
f»rogrammes. Many others were trained as per contract with the colla- 
borating agencies. This helped to a large extent in filling up the 
vacuum of skilled and trained personnel caused by the I'apld expansion 
of public sector undertakings in India.^- However, even after 30 
years of existence, many of the undertakings continue to depend cn 
foreign countries for training its engineers as also the operators. 
According to the calculation made by the Committee on Public Under- 
takings, It has beeri estimated that the ratio of average expenditure 
incurred on training an employee in India and abroad is approximately 
1:2.^^ It is, therefore, essential that before imparting costlier 
foreign training, a judicioLts decision be made regarding the need of 
such training. It has also been reported that the training facilities 
were not fully availed of in foreign countries. The collaborating 
agencies felt that full value of -foreign training could t>e obtained 
if the persons to be deputed were given some preliminary training in 
.'India. ' ■ 

With the increase in the ofjc^rational problems, greater stress is 
being laid on formal trainirig. Most of the public sector undertakings 
are conducting training programmes for new entrants and existing 
personnel, both in technical and non-technical areas. Some of such 
programmes are for graduate engineers, operators, artisans, managers, 
junior officers, accountants, etc. 

Most of these training programmes are not sufficiently job-orient- 
ed. Only if the job contents of each position are known, the training 
programme can be geared in such a way as to equip the employees to 
fill those positions effectively. The training is also not being 
related to ’promotionL The Committee on Public Undertakings pointed 
out that the training was not coordinated with actual needs and was a 
clear wastage of time and money.^^ The Committee impressed that 
proper assessment of requirement of trained personnel for various 
jobs be made before arranging for their tralning.^^ 
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Many of the trained employees are not being placed on the jcbs for 
which they were trained. In soijie cases, due to the changing require- 
ments of the undertakings, there may be justification for such place- 
ments. Even those, who were placed on the jobs of their choice, when 
found that the job provides lesser promoticnal opportunities or 
offers comparatively lesser incentives, started expressing their 
dissatisfaction. Through representations and petitions, they started 
asking for transfer to other departments and units. All this reduces 
the impact of training. 

Further, there is no follow-up of training programmes. Once the 
trainees are placed on regular jobs, the trainers do not have contact 
with theni. This deprives the trainers of evaluating the effectiveness 
of their training programmes. The situation can be rectified by 
arranging "follow up conferences" to identify additional training 
needs, to know as to how much of it have the trainees learnt from the 
training courses and to have a feedback about tlie practical utility 
of training programmes. 

COLLABORATION WITH EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTES 

From the perusal of various programmes being conducted by diffe- 
rent public undertakings, it is revealed that considerable emphasis 
is being given on background training. Training of general nature, 
the objective of which is general development of the individual or 
remedying the: defects in the knowledge received in the educational 
institutes, should ordinarily be not the concern of an undertaking.^^ 
Both time and money can be saved if suitable arrangements are made by 
the public undertakings with nearest educational institutes for a 
'sandwiebd course.^^ In such a collaboration, along with the theore- 
tical background, training in a particular field of activity can be 
imparted by educational institutes'^, while practical training be giv€’-n 
by the undertaking itself. This would bridge the gap between the 
theoretical instructions given by educational institutes and practi- 
cal needs of industries.^^ Such arrangement will also motivate some 
of the students to take up jobs in the collaborating industries. The 
industries^ on the other hand, would be able tc obtain services of 
competent persons and save time and financial resources in training 
such personnel. 

The success of any systematic training programme depends on the 
cooperation between the "line executives" and the training depart- 
ments.^^ Such a cooperation "is desirable for assessing the training 
needs, sparing the trainees, designing training programmes, and con- 
ducting "on-the-job" training. 
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EEWCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Most of the public undertakings have prescribed minimum educa- 
tional qualifications and standards for promotion to various posi- 
tions. The premotion of the employees otherwise eligible may be 
blocked for want of desired qualification. The employees of public 
undertakings 5 owing to location of plants/units are handicapped for 
want of facilities to improve their qualifications. It is, therefore, 
essential to formulate some programmes so as to enable the employees 
to add to their qualifications. The public undertakings must also 
encourage its non-executives to receive higher technical education so 
that the undertakings can maintain an efficient work force and the 
employees can aspire for promotion to executive levels. This can be 
done by starting morning/evening classes so that education, equi- 
valent to various courses in school /col leges, may be imparted.^'^ The 
programmes should be tailored to the needs of public sector under- 
takings., These qualifications should be recognised by the under- 
takings for promotion. Such a system would not, only increase the 
educational standard of the employees hut also inculcate in them a 
spirit of loyalty tohiards the organisation. 

Apart from this, the public unctert^ings should Impress upon the 
State educatioa departments to, establish, somewhere near their 
plants, technical training institxites to impart training to artisans 
and to conduct diploma courses in technology. The courses should be 
such as to serve the needs of public undertakings. Where such train- 
ing institutes or colleges are already in existence, the plant author 
rities should make suitable arrangements so that 'general' training 
can be imparted in such institutes/colleges and 'practical' training 
or 'on-the-job' training is imparted in the undertaking. At the 
national level, the open universities should also reshape their 
curricula according to the needs of the public sector undertakings. 

DEVELOPMENTPRCCKAMMES 

Executive Development and Management Development programmes re- 
quire special attention in the public sector undertakings. It should 
aim at: 

1. Planned procedure for 1 coating talents in the public under- 
takings; 

2. D£^7elopment of those individuals who have demonstrated .abili- 
ties for shouldering higher responsibilities; 

3. Improvement among the existing personnel as regards their 
knowledge, skills and attitudes required for the jobs; 
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4. Provisions for 'bapk-uip managers’, so ' as to ensure availabi- 
lity 'of men of requisite ability and experience well in 
'advance;. ■ and ' 

5. Attraction for the capable persons to stay in the public 
undertakings. 

To fulfil these objectives, it is essential to forecast the re- 
quirements of various categories of employees, both in terms of 
quality and quantity. Having done so, for successful implementation 
of the development schemes, following steps are needed in each under- 
taking:^^ 

1. Defining of the present objectives and goals of the undertak- 
ing and to spelling out clearly its future plans; 

2. Preparaticn of a managerial guide giving therein responsibili- 
ties of each position; 

3. Preparation of management inventory of various persons working 
in the organisation with their qualifications, background 
knowledge, actiial skill, talent, capacity to learn and poten- 
tialities to adjust to the new environments; 

4. Preparation of a chart indicat JLng the personnel likely to 
leave the organisation, due to retirement, normal turnover, 
etc., for each mamigerial positions; 

5. Assessment of the difference between the abilities required 
and those available in the organisation in order to know the 
deficiency in this regard about each employee; 

6. Arrange for organising developmert programmes to remove the 
existing deficiencies of the employees through: (a) supple- 
menting educational qualifications, (b) training in special 
techniques and procedure, (c) providing experience by ’job- 
rotation’ through placing them on committees, etc., and (d) 
job instructions; and 

7. Keeping the programmes up-do-date. 

These steps, would ensure a regular flow of managerial personnel 
from within, by providing appropriate training, at the fight time. 
With the policy of ’promoticn from within’, it would give incentive 
to the employees to join such a scheme which would promote loyalty 
and confidence of the employees in Che organisation. ^ 

For top managerial personnel, arrangement may also be made for 
’job-rotation’ whereby they are enabled to occupy higher positions 
for short periods so that their out lock gets broaderjed. This would 
give chance to the manager concerned for development and an cpportu- 
nity to the organisation to watch him wrking on the job for which he 
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managerial personnel may also be invited to 
the Board s meeting as observers, so that they can understand the 

»deS;ing! ^ objectives, policies and related issues', of the 

_Such a systematic approach to training in public sector under- 
t^ings would result in effective "management succession". It would 
a so assuro a regular flow of competent personnel at various posi- 
tions in the undertakings. ^ 
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EVEN THE s€‘.verest critics of the British and their .Indian 
Administration admitted that they left behind tlieir legacy of Indian 
Ci^ll Service, a steel-frame structure, wise ard capable of serving 
independent India with zeal, patriotism and dynairism* The Indian 
Civil Service, as the backbone of the bureaucratic apparatus 
functioned with administrative alacrity and effici.ency in the initial 
formative period after indeperdence. They won the acclaim and 
applause of even the staunch nationalists and freedom fighters in the 
country, dio were not particularly 'favourably disposed towards the 
ICS, given its history as the main backbone of the British 
administration. The ICS did prove its flexibility in adapting itself 
to the changed corditions and the new dynamics of a free India and 
its ability to deal with the demands, sometimes reasonable and more 
often unreasonable, made on the administration by the expectant 
millions of the country, in an unobjectionable manner. "Stalw'arts 
like Sardar Patel could speak in glowing terms about the loyalty, 
efficiency and dedication of the civil service which helped the 
government in dealing with the difficult problems that followed in 
the wake of the partition cf the coimtry and attendant to the task of 
the integration of the states . Sardar Patel could tell the 
parliament that in terms of patriotism the civil servants were second 
to.' none. 

Tte Service ; 

The Indian Admirdstrative Service (IAS), the successor to the 
Indian Civil Sei-vice (ICS), to which some of the best, if not the 
best, men and women of the nation are recruited amidst one of the 
stiff est competitions, have now to face situations totally different 
from those during the days of the Indian Civil Sendee. The Statens 
changing priority from regulatory to developmental administration; 
the acceptance of the process of planned development and its impact 
on admirdstration; the democratic set-up under which different 
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political parties with vailing ideologies, some of them totally 
conflicting, come to power; the growing awareness, most often 
detrimental to the larger interest of the nation, that the civil 
service could not te independent but must be rather subservient • the 
growing proportion of the articulate and sometimes violent 
population; increasing awareness on the part of the population to 
fight for their social and economic rights not infrequently 
imaginary; the enlarging sway of the state over the economic 
activities in the country; the need to recognise the sociological 
variables and the present-day requirements of putting people first- 
their crucial role to act at all levels as the driving force in 
social and economic development; and so on have put additional 

strains on the prestigious IAS making them vulnerable to criticism 

which IS more often than not unjustifiable, from both the politicians 
ara the population alike. Some consider that the present 
administrative service lacks sufficient input s of skill formation and 
t^t their pr^ecessor, Indian Civil Service, was far more effective, 
objective and trustworthy whale others feel that organisational and 
structural changes, both in the administration as well as the 
sewices are necessary for transforming the bureaucratic machinery 
into a creative machinery, serving their political tosses with more 
tact than tenpr, fulfilling the aspirations of the people who 
c^lain of the slow pace of progress in their "desire-fulfilment" 
w^out antagonising them, avoiding equally both controversies and 
confrontation and taking forward the country on its goal of 
.t»d.rd, of living. IMorlunnttly the enplrle.l evldenee 
^ popgla, inyressiona .like have not been in favour o£ the present 

bure^racy (IAS) and It has even been acoused of balng an aur” 


Historical Background for Training 

on the bureaucracy on account of 
the sharpening conflict between the forces of status quo S these 

3 orientation 

3ders3idi3 3 ' continuing basis to face these tasks with 

^rstanding ard commitment, successive Five Year P] ans have 

thf3i3d p*?" trained manpower in government. While 

the TTr.rd Five Year Plan spoke of trained manpower the Fo3rh 

"developing creative ability of 
iSe 13 V effectively performing thieir tasL in 

Fifth flaToZ^i:lT£ altllS ottVT" 

-h the fulfilment of taskstd^^Lt 1:3g"lroSsX^^^^^^ 
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through training and the Sixth for strengthening training .programmes 
for' those . . enagaged in development activities.'^ ' The Seventh Plan 
stressed the .importance of training' and development of ^ human 
resources for building up the capabilities as well as inculcating the 
desired results as investment in human resources directly 
contributing to economic development and growth.^ The nation 
couldn^t afford any longer the cult of alleged amateurism and 
training had to be accepted as the instrument through which the civil 
servants could be equipped with competence and expertise for ^ 
’’Training is widely recognised as a planned input leading to enhanced 
knowledge, proper skills and changed attitudes. It is believed that a 
new configuration of knowledge, skills and attitude will provide the 
needed stimulus, Initiate impulses of change in the administrative 
apparatus generally, and administrators in particular”'^. The need for 
training and its continuance throughout the career of the Civil 
servants has also been highlighted even in the sixties by Tyagi as 
follows: « 

In a welfare state, training is not only post-entry training to 
be given in the Initial stages of career of a civil servant, if he 
is to be equipped adequately for the complexities of tasks which 
keep on increasing in these days of rapid changes. The exigencies 
of a developing dynamic administration are such that they require 
a continuous change and development in the ideas and temperament 
of the administrator. Hence the civil servants need a ccntinuous 
dose of in- service training on orientation to be periodically 
administered in some formal or informal ways. It is vital for 
senior Civil servants to get together to exchange notes and to 
keep abreast of the latest thinking on various problems facing the 
administration. With the type of dynamic administration that we 
need and with aXl the variety of problems that our administrators 
have to face in their day-to-day activities, it is all the more 
necessary that civilians of adequate seniority and experience 
should come together for acquiring a fresh understanding of their 
..problems.^ 

Such a training would • succeed in securing a balance between the 
democratic process providing for accountability and management 
processes aiming at efficiency. 

NEW TRAINING PLAN 

It is against this background, and the evidence-that the extension 
of State activities has thrown up a host of social, economic and 
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human problems among v;hich the inadequacy of civil servants with 
required skills and attitude has been an exceptional and recurring 
dilemma for the administration- -and convinced of the critical and 
sensitive role of the services and desiring a new administrative 
culture, the Prime Minister's main thrust has been in the direction of 
improvirg the quality of the services and making them results** orien- 
ted to ensure a better and more effective delivery system suited to 
the policies of the Government and the aspirations of the people. He, 
therefore, in his broadcast to the nation on January 5, 1985 called 
for restructuring of training of the civil servants of all categories 
to develop competence and commitment to the basic values of our 
society. Eight months later, on August 2, 1985 he directed that every 
IAS officer should be compulsorily made to attend a refresher course 
for one week and that this process should be completed by June, 1986. 
Following a further direction in the Parliamentary Consultative Com- 
mittee meeting of the Ministry of Personnel, Public Grievances and 
Pensions on November 4, 1985, these one-week courses have been de- 
signed to provide vertical participation, i.e., officers of the 
junior, middle and senior levels would attend the same course. 

In pursuance cf these, the Ministry of Personnel drew up an action 
plan with the following features.^ 

1. A one -week mandatory refresher course would be undergone by 
all IAS officers every year with vertical participation; 

2. There would be training programmes of longer duration 
conducted in three stages, vlx., 6-9 years service; 10-16 
years service; and 17-20 years service; 

3. The first turn around of training all IAS officers should be 
completed in the first three years so that there is no IAS 
officer who has not undergone any of the training programmes; 
and 

4. After this complete turn around is over-the IAS officers 

should do the programmes according to the stage to which they 
belong. ' 

Objectives 

The one-week refresher course had the following objectives: 

(a) To provide a kind of sabbatical to the participants; 

(b) To break into the rigid hierarchical structure and enable 
vertical communication among the participants facilitating 
interaction between those who formulate policies and those 
who implement them; and 

(c) To provide for experiences sharing in policy planning and 
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. programins? implementation among the participants. 

In :regard to, the longer duration courses, original ly, -it' 'Was 
intended, to have them for an eight-week period but latet' on, ;its 
period was reduced to four weeks. Only eight programmes were 
cOTxIucted with eight weeks duration during the year 1985~863 in the 
State Institutes of Training at Mysore, Trivandrum, Bhopal, 
Bhubaneswar, Chandigarh, Jaipur, Nainital and Calcutta. 

While the one-week programme was a general refresher course on 
management concepts and decision-making techniques, the four-week 
programme were on; 

1. Development Administration for officers with 6-9 yea s 
service. The focus for this programme is to impart directions 
and guidelines for implementation of various development and 
social walfare programmes at the district and Sub-district 
level. They are to be oriented towards finding practical 
solutions and the right approach to the problems arising in 
the implementation of identified project s/programme. 

2. Management concepts and decision-making techniques for 
officers of 10-16 years service. More specifically the 
objectives of this programme were: 

(a) To sensitise the participant to the environment -‘-eco- 
nomic, political and social — both at national and inter- 
national levels, 

(b) To apprise the participants of the emerging concepts atx! 
practices of management, and 

(c) To equip them with the analytical aids for decision- 
making, provide opportunities for development, problem 
solving skills and effective contribution to orgardsa- 
tional performance. 

3. Policy planning and analysis for officers of 17-20 years 
service. Broad objectives of the course were: 

(a) To familiarise participants to the issues involved in 
policy planning at the national level; 

(b) To expose them to the debates surrounding the policies 

and 

(c) To equip them with basic skills for using quantitative 
atyd analytical tools with the help of computer. 

With, a view to identifying the training needs of the offices and 
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assessing the training efforts required training options were 
obtained from the IAS officers during the Seventh Five Year Plan, 
Officers were requested to indicate their options for training irT^ 
about 44 areas (subjects) imparted in 30 training outfits in the 
country located in 12 centres. 

Hie tew Training Prograinine~‘'A tevelty , 

The new approach and the novelty in the formulation and 
implementation of these training programmes by the Government of 
India was commented upon in an article Satish C. Seth. To quote him: 

Who would have ever thought only a year or two ago, that even the 
Cabinet Secretary of India who is the top most civil servant could 
be compel led to go for training, even for a single day. Well, 
times are changing fast even in *the steel-frame of India’s 
bureaucracy. A few month’s ago, the Cabinet Secretary was at Pune 
for full five days, an enforced period of training together with 
several other younger colleagues of the Indian Administrative 
Service. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi has indeed forced 4(X)0 of the 
most privileged Indian Civil Servants to re-expose themselves to 
the classroom. This was done in two paral lelprogrammes--one of 
five days and the other of a month’s duration in various 
institutions, universities and other rranagement training 
institutes throughout India. ^ 

It is reported that in about an year as many as 3480 IAS officers, 
accounting for about 95 percent of their strength have been trained. 

Training Institutes 

The Department of Personnel and Training selected 43 institutions^^ ,i 
in the country for imparting training to the civil servants. Of I, 
these, one was a central institution, 18 were national training 
institutiors, 13 state training institutes, and 11 ether institutes, 
Besides, only one University, viz., Delhi University was utilised for 
this training. While 20 institutes conducted only the one -week 
refresher courses, four institutes conducted the four-weeks 
programmes, 19 institutes, however, conducted both the one->week as 
well as the four- week training programmes. The details are 
furnished in Table 1. 

THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ENIEf:PRISE 

Ihe Institute of Public Enterprise, is one such training outfit in 
which the IAS personnel underwent the one-week and four-week trainit^ 
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TpLg 1 DETAILS OF SHORT-TERM TRAINING PROGRAMMES' AT, 
DIFFEREOT INSTITOllONS 


Type of Programmes Category of Institutions 

, (duration) — — — * 



Central 

National 

States 

Others 

Total 

One-week 

- 

10 

1 

9 

20 

Four-week" 

1 


2 

1 

4 

One-and' Four'^week 






* (both) 

- 

8 

10 

1 

19 


1 

18 

13 

11 

43 

programmes. The Institute of Public Enterpri 

se (IPE), 

located 

in the 


campus of Osmania University, Hyderabad is devoted to the cause of 
public enterprises (PE) through its research training and consultancy 
activities and is the premier centre for studies in the field of PEs. 
The Institute seeks professional excellence. The IPE faculty 
numbering over 30 are drawn from various basic disciplines and have 
diverse experience in teaching, reaserch, industry and government. A 
three year part time MBA (Public Enterprise) programme introduced in 
*^1981 is specially designed to provide comprehensive training of the 
Masters level to senior and middle level executives working in public 
enterprises and government. ' A computer centre has been set up for the 
PE data management. The Centre also runs a one year post-graduate 
diploma course in computer systems. The training activity of the 
Institute is basical ly post-experience in character. The various 
types of management development programmes conducted by the Institute 
are designed for different levels of managers and executives of 
public enterprises and government. It collaborates with the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises (BPE) of Government of India, Training Division of 
the Department of Personnel and Administrative Reforms, Government of 
India, in conducting training programmes. Osmania University and 
other universities have recognised IPE as a centre for Research for 
Ph.D. Besides the ICSSR fellowships, the institute offers fellowship 
,forthe Doctoral Programme. The Institute offers consultancy services 
in various areas of management of public enterprise and government. 
Research is one of the important activities of the Institute. The 
Institute's research programme involves inter-disciplinary team 
approach. The Institute has an excellent library with books on PEs 
and Management. It subscribes to a large number of journals) 
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f^rioiicals and newspapers. It has a grci‘7ing' data bank which • stores 
valuable reports on central and state PEs^. Government Department 
economic data 3 abstract of articles and policy pronouncements on; PEs;^ 
The IPE conducted in all 33 programmes > 29, of one-week duration and 
four of four weeks duration during' the year 1985-87. The., details of 
the programmes conducted may be seen in Table. 2. 

Table 2 DETAILS OF PROGRAMMES CONDUCTED IPE DURING 1985-87 


Programme No. 

of courses 

Duration 

Particulars, of 
Part icipants ' 

Management Concepts 
and Decision-making 

21 

One-week 

Allservice 

Financial Management 

2 

One-week 

groups 

»» 

Human Resource 

2 

One-week 

If 

Development 

Computers in Government 

4 

One-week 

i,f 

Management Concepts 
and Decision-Making 

2 

Four -week. 

with 10-16years 

Policy Plarcrjing and 
Analysis 

2 

Four-Week.. 

ser\dce 

with 17-20 years 




service 


Statewise Participants 

The IPEj in its 33 training programmes, trained 783 IAS office^ 
including 49 lady officers. Of these, 14 per cent belonged to the Ap1 
Cadre and 31 per cent belonged to the cadres of South Irdian States. 

Length of the Service of the Participants 

All the participants of the longer duration course belong to a 
homogeneous service group with a service of 10-16 years for the 
course on Management Concepts and Decision-Making techniques and 17- 
20 years for the course on policy planning and analysis. 

Since the one-week course was intended for vertical participation,- 
the participants naturally were heterogeneous with services varying ' 
from 0-5 years to over 22 years. However, even in this group, a large 
proportion forming as much as about 39 per ce-nt belonged to the 
service group of 10-16 years; only a fourth of the participants had 
less than nine years of service. 
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Tlie IPE^s Esq^rienc^ . 

, It was indeed for the first time that I PE had the privilege of 
conducting such a large number of- training programmes and that; too 
for the elitist'class" of civil servants. The Institute got as ■much 
benefit from these programmes as the participants ^ inasmuch as it 
gained immense experience in planning and executing an in-service 
programme for the civil servants (generalists) and today it is richer 
in its expertise for conducting such ptogrammes for managers of both 
public and private enterprises in general and civil servants in 
particular. In the process of conducting these programmeSj the 
^ Institute gathered multidimensional experiences which are broadly 
dealt with in this article. 

Programine Design 

At the outset, the Institute had to design the refresher course 
and select the course content. For this purpose, it had to determine 
the training needs. A broad indication of the trai.ning needs could be 
gathered' from the objectives of the training programme in a general 
way. While these broadly indicated the areas to be covered, they had 
to be achieved alongside the general objectives of any in-service 
programme for the civil servants. An in-service training *’is the 
process of aiding employees to gain effectiveness in their present 
or future work through the developement of habits of thought and 
action, skills, knowledge and attitudes't^ The three accepted targets 
of in-service training are aquisition of knowledge, skill and 
development of attitudes. All three types of learning are needed to 
meet the total training needs, as skill without knowledge is as 
ineffective as knc^ldege without skill — especially for inai)agerial 
tasks and neither is effective without the requisite attitudes^ Ihe 
.training needs were assessed on the basis of an identification of the 
strategies and priorities of development programmes, diagnoses of 
prevailing administrative inadequacies,’ perception of the various 
agencies involved, the performance problems of various categories of 
..personnel,- 'etc. ■ 

The Institute had to design the programme and select the course 
content in such a way as to provide knowledge to the participants, 
at a level higher than they possessed before their training on 
management concepts and decisicn-making, policy planning and analy- 
sis, develop skills, like basic job operation skills, communication 
and administrative skills and human relations skills and develop 
attitudes like honesty, willingness to work, group spirit and desire 
to cooperate, feeling of a satisfaction and belonging, feeling oF 
responsibility, sense of loyalty to agency and devotion to duty. It 
is with the last objective, that is development of the right atti- 
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tudesj ' that the one week's' programme with vertical part ieipat ion was 
formulated^ 

The Institute has some problems in designing the short durat ton " 
course to fulfil the objectives outlined ahove« It was felt that it 
was not easy in a six days programme to undertake any exercise in 
specific skills. As a large number of topics were covered in six 
days 5 the programme appeared to attempt too much in too short a time. 
With a view to overcoming this, the course was organised in five 
modules which helped coverage of a large area in management within 
the limited time span of six days. 

Course Content 

In both the areas of designing the programme and the selection of 
course content, the Institute had the benefit of the experience of 
its Director, a very senior civil servant of the Andhra Pradesh Cadre, 
which enabled the Institute to pragmatically assess the training 
needs and the most suitable ways in which the training programme 
should be conducted. The course content was designed using the "Job 
analysis methcd" and the general method. Under the former, specific 
skills and knowledge required were identified and under the latter 
the content was selected from references to standard books, periodi- 
cals and reports. 

The course content of the longer duration, i.e., four-week pro- 
gramme, was finalised basing on the facts of prevalence predominance 
of an administrative culture, bureaucratic in nature, or the ines- 
capable domination of civil servants in public enterprises, and the 
imminent need for professionalising their management. The course 
content was, in short, selected with a view to changing the prevail- 
ing administrative culture to that of a managerial culture. The 
underlying intent in the selection of the course content was tc^ 
stimulate the following changes in the trainees: from inactive to an 
active role; from subordinate stand tc a person of superior stand; 
from a short-term perspective to a long-term one; from shallowness to 
depth of knowledge; from ability to do a few things to capability of 
doing many things; and from inescapable behaviour to assumption of 
responsibilities.^ 

Training Material 

The training material was prepared on the basis of the course 
content selected and was basically intended to remedy the lack of 
knowledge and skill and bring about attitudinal changes. The training 
material was prepared by the institutes* faculty members under the 
guidance and supervision of the Director. The material circulated to 
the participants gave suggested readings also. The Institute was 
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aware of the view held at a ■ conference' of Directors of . Research held 
at Abidjan" in 1974 and the blunt suggestion that ’’institutions that, 
failed to provide relevant teaching, material s...should go out of the 
business’i^^ lheref ore, ' great' care was^ taken in "the identification, 
collection and preparation of appropriate teaching materials which 
the Institute recognised as fundamental and a pre-requisite for 
training in, order to encourage and create effective learning 
situations for the participants. 

Ihere was, however, a problem in reaching the reading material to 
the participants of the progiammes. In fact, one of the grievances of 
the participants has been that the training material did not reach 
them in advance which would have enabled the participants to come 
better prepared for the course. The Institute, however, faced two 
difficulties in arranging advance despatch of the training material. 
The first was a result! of constant changing of the material supplied, 
necessitated on the basis of the experience of the previous course. 
Thus, there was not adequate time to mail them with sufficient margin 
of time before commencement of programing. The second was more 
important. The list of participants could not be finalised and 
confirmed with the result that till the last day the Institute did 
not have a pucca and confirmed list of participants. However, both 
these shortcomings no longer exist since the Institute, after a 
series of experiments, has been able to standardise the teaching 
material and the Government of India also finalised the list of 
participants long, long before the actual date of training with 
hardly any change in the nominations- 

Training Methodoloigy 

The Institute had to finalise the training technique, in other 
words decide on the choice of methods. Obviously, the choice had to 
take into consideration factors like the channel of learning, i.e., 
whether a change in the level of skill is required, or a change in 
the level of knowledge and perception is called for, or a change in 
attitudes leading to change in behaviour Is desired, the level of 
trainees in their social, educational and. personality background as 
well as the level of their organisational position, whether they 
belong to one level of a hierarchy or a mixed group, the desired 
learning situation, Aether a participative, non-directive process is 
nbre suitable or a teacher active and directive situation is called 
for and the contextual factors, like the availability and quality of 
training resources, traditional approaches to learning, practicabili- 
ty of evaluation and follow-up. The Institute felt that no one 
particular method would fulfil the multifarious needs and a combina- 
tion of methods was called for. However, it had to rely mostly on 
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; the. f ive basic sets of methods,, like class room .iostructioBSsv t^^ 
case method, exercises, management games and group methods. 

pedagogic methods used in all the training programmes | 
were lectures by both internal and guest faculty, case studies,^' 
exercises, group discussions/conferences, management games ard field 
/ visits. However, one additional method used in the four weeks 
programme was the syndicate and project work. It is common kr»wledge 
that most of the adult training is done in the classroom even in the 
face of such advances as computer-assisted instructions, closed 
circuit television, teaching machines and the instructional : devices 
and the new learner controlled instructions. The classroom training 
continues to be of outstanding significance in India as elsev^ere in 
all developing countries. The Institute, therefore, relied to a large 
extent on classroom instruction through lectures both by^ internal 
faculty as well as acknowledged and eminent guest faculty. However,.-' 
in view of certain disadvantages, like lack of feedback to the 
lecturer, impossibility to ensure full absorption by everyone, the 
Institute reinforced formal lectures by audio-visual aids, 
-particularly in the sessions for the introduction of computers. Qther 
action oriented methodologies, 1 ike case studies, and syndicates, 
management games were resorted to, to make these programmes effective 
as, well as interesting. 

In organising training through lectures, the Institute had to 
rely on guest faculty also and in fact the guest faculty created a 
lasting, impression on almost all the participants. Nevertheless, the 
Institute had a number of problems not only in identifying the right 
guest faculty but also securing their services. Very often, these 
guest faculty were extremely busy individuals and not infrequently 
the Institute had to be disappointed with a last minute rush for 
substitution. The choice of substitutes in a few cases turned out to 
be not right which could not be helped. In a few instances, whil.e^^^ 
few guest faculty were the acknowledged authorities in their areas , 
and thoroughly knowledgeable, their communication skills and 
. abilities to handle. a group of professional civil servants with their 
usual ‘'all knowing'' attitude were found wanting and therefore 
resulted in a few "below the level of expectation" performances too. 
■By and large, the Institute succeeded in its lecture method in 
getting across the message to the participants significantly, with 
the, joint efforts of both the guest and the internal faculty. 

The syndicate method adopted by the Institute in the four weeks 
programme was found extremely useful inasmuch as it is observed tliat ^ 
the individual’s , potential was brought out in full in group 
situations, benefited the group as a whole and the staff members too 
as resource persons or observers. Occasionally, the inadequacies of 
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the resource persons were e>posed which motivated further enrichment 
for the future programmes.. 

The case study method^ \A^ich is described as /’full and searching, a 
study as possible of a given event, situation or administrative 
case”^^ was one of the most effective methods employed by the 
Institute in its training programmes. It was, however, realised that 
the case study techniques required great skill both in construction 
of studies and in their application. The problem that the Institute 
faced is the paucity of case studies appropriate to the situation, 
since lot of secrecy surrounds many cases and it is extremely 
difficult to have access to them. No doubt, the Institute was able to 
compile cases with the cooperation from the departments and 
enterprises concerned. The Institute preferred factual case studies 
rather than fictional situations. .It was convinced of the high value 
of the case study methodology particularly in comparison to the more 
passive learning methods, such as lectures. 

One of the most popular methods adopted was the management games. 
It has to be admitted that in all the programmes they were used only 
as one of the many other methods than as a central one. These games 
were popular with the participants as they could be operated without 
giving rise to a burden or a feeling by participants that they cannot 
apply their experience. The participants acknowledged that these 
games extended their capacity and techniques of analysis, enabled 
greater interaction of functions and decision-making in conditions of 
uncertainty and promoted working as a team. The Institute found that 
there was a sense of involvement, interest and excitement which 
characterised the management games session. By and. large, it enabled 
the participants to identify the problem and the consequences of the 
decision. It also enabled them to defend their logic. 

The Institute did organise field visits to complement what is 
learnt and absorbed through other methods. It was thought that direct 
observation of this nature was essential to civil servants of middle 
and senior levels. While the visit to the National Remote Sensing 
Agency was greatly appreciated because of the immediate relevance of 
the work to the participants, visits to other institutions did not 
make much of an impact and in fact the q^ulence and ambience of some 
of the scientific research laboratories led to adverse comments. The 
Institute felt that it would help if the government could make 
special efforts to nominate one or two senior spokesman on behalf of 
the government to participate at least for a dav in these programmes 
to explain government views on industrial and technology policy. 
'Hiere was demand for visits to few successful and unsuccessful PEs. 
The introduction of this into the programme would add to the cost of 
training and involve a special grant towards travel expenditure to 
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the training institutions by the government. The Institute felt that 
these visits needed much more refinement with advance intimation to ^ 
the participants, provision of check list of things to observe and m ' ? 

take note of and time for discussions, questions and issues that may 
arise, ' 

Since the major objectives of these training programmes were to 
provide knowledge and develop skills a combination of training 
methods was adopted by the Institute, syndicates, discussions and 
conferences, case study method, management games exercises, etc., 
wx-re adopted towards the development of skills and the lecture method 
by the internal and guest faculty to provide knowledge. 


Training Arrangement 

The various methccs of training were so arranged that on each day 
the focus was on a particular concept followed by a case study which 
was examined and discussed in depth by the participants. While the 
forenoon was devoted to introducing lectures and discussion on case 
studies, the afternoon was devoted to work on personal computers. 
Arrangements were made to ensure that each participant worked on the 
computers and got Some understanding of its usage for decision-making 
in their organisation. In order to take full advantage of the 
presence of experienced officers in the group, -each day ended with a 
conference of participants during which a few participants presented 
some of their experiences in tackling some issues which had a 
profound impact on them. 



EVALUATION 


Evaluation implies an assessment of the way the job was done by 
the trainees and those who were in charge of the training programme, 
and the impact the training had on the trainee. The aspect that hawf » 

to be covered are, therefore, its organisation., its administration,' 
the training process and its results. These are generally 
accofrplished by measuring the participant’s reaction to the course, 
extent to which learning has "aken place, changes in behaviour and 
attl-tudes and final results. Tti ■ institute undertook, as all training 
institutions do, evaluation of the programme through an assesment of 
the participants reaction to the course and an assesment of the 
quality of participants’ participation as well as their abilities by 
the Institute. ^ ^ 

The Government of India has prescribed two questionnaires, one for - 
assertaining the' reactions oi the participants to the course and 
another to obtain an assesment of the qi.ialities of the participants 
as observed during their training by the head of the training insti- 
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tution. The first questionnaire sought to obtain the reactions of the 
participants on various aspects of the training programme^ like rele- 
vance of the course' to the participants, area of work/ interest, the 
extent to which the course objectives were realised, the programme 
design, their views on effectiveness of faculty/quality and adequacy 
of the course material, training methodology, rating of topics 
covered, strength and weakness of the programme, facilities provided, 
namely, boarding and lodging, transport, library, seating arrange- 
ments, etc., and their overall assessment of the programme. The 
second questionnaire to be filled in and returned to the Government 
of India in respect of each participant related to the Impressions of 
the head of the training institution regarding attendance, quality of 
participation, interaction, ability to apply concepts, and human 
leadership qualities of the participants. 

Based on the views expressed by the participants, the Institute 
sends a report to the Government of India along with the filled in 
questionnaires. Besides, the Institute sends its reports on indivi- 
dual participant also. An attempt is being made here to indicate 
broadly the participant’s reaction to the training programme. There- 
fore, only the majority view is recorded while the views of the 
minority are ignored. Theee reactions also reflect the position, by 
and large, in respect of all the programmes and are not confined to 
any one of the 33 programmes. 

One of the aspects on which the participants reaction was invited 
in the prescribed questionnaire was to state their own objectives in 
attending these training programmes. Leaving the odd man out, the 
major objectives would appear to have been: (1) Upgrading their 
knowledge, (2) Acquisition of skills, (3) Inter-acting with other 
participants, and (4) Exposure to experts better informed. 

The motives/objectives with which the participants attend such 
programmes are generally classified as rational and non-rational. It 
will indeed be gratifying to observe that all the motives expressed 
for attending the training programmes were ’rational’. Of course, a 
few but very insignificant minority did include non-rational motives 
also like reflecting away from their job, a sophisticated way of 
perhaps saying, getting away from office routine and there was a 
loner , who perhaps may be having a lighter view, or may be in 
earnestness expressed that he wanted to have a change, rest and 
recuperation. He had company with another 'feho stated that he came for 
sightseeing. Yet another despaired that he had no choice. The 
Institute’s experience was that there were a few, quite a small 
number of participants, who came in obedience to the command. It 
cannot be denied that the motives for nominating trainees can vary 
from preparing them for future responsibilities to simply Retting rid 
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of them albeit tetriporarily. But this cannot be true of the present 
nominations. 

With a view to ascertaining the effectiveness of the various 
■pedagogic methods used in the training pr eg rammes, the participants 
asked to offer their views on them.^e views, varied from batch 
to batch as expected. The reasons could be that effectiveness of each 
pedagogic method would depend upon the topic/subject covered as well 
as the person handling that particular method. An attempt was, 
therefore, made tc find out if there is some sort of consensus, 
generally on the various metheds used, based on the view expressed by 
all the participants of the 33 batches. It was found that lecture 
method was considered by most of the participants in all the batches, 
as a very effective method, though they felt that the guest faculty 
was, by and large, more effective than the internal faculty. The 
reasons for their very high rating of the guest faculty are not far 
to seek. The institute selected the guest faculty on the basis of 
their proven reputation and their recognition as authorities in their 
area. Moreover, they were outstanding, more experienced and held 
positions commensurate with their abilities. Intuitively also, the 
IAS officers were drawn to them whereas the internal faculty 
obviously did not have some of these advantages though they were 
competent enough. The variables determining the effectiveness of the 
faculty is the lecturers/speakers felicity and the guest faculty had 
this in an abundant measure. The considered views of the participants 
justify the logic behind 95 per cent of adult training being done in 
the classreoms. 

These programmes have well established the place of the 
conventional formal lectures as a training method thcxigh this alone* 
is not sufficient when skills are to be deiveloped and vdien practical 
ability is required. Since one of the objectives for training is the 
provision of knowledge, the lecture method will continue to play a 
critical role in any training programme. 

Next in order of popularity was the case studies. The cases 
presented enabled meaningful discussion on actual situations and 
contributed to the development of the habit of logical thinking, 
searching for complete information and analysis and debating on 
crucial issues. The case studies, group discussion and conferences 
were more or less rated at the same level. 

On the issue of administrative arrangements, the participants were 
satisfied excepting for the lack of hostel facilities. It has to be 
admitted that the IPE could not secure better accommodation in the 
hotel for participants in view of the cost constraints. The Institiite 
had to not only select the hotels from the point of view of accom- 
modation but also the areas in which they are situated. The recurring 
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'’‘IT'' 


nature of the complaints only highlights the urgency for institu- 
, tions like I PE to provide Its own hostel facilities for which the 
government both Gentral and stat^ may have to extend the required 
finanGlal cssistance for IPE could certainly not generate internal 
resources of the order required for providing this infrastructural 
facility*. ■ ■ ■ , ■- ■ . ■ ■ . - r- 

Asked to state their views on the strengths and weaknesses of the 
training programine, the consensus on the programme strength was that 
the programme was excellently structured, the study material was 
good, faculty was coopearative, maturity in handling the various 
topics and opportunities for inter-action with other participants, 
etc* Lack of residential facilities in the institutes, failure to 
provide synopsis of talk in advance, advance supply of reading 
material were mentioned as weaknesses. 

One of the complaints about these training programmes, has rightly 
been that the results of the evaluation of the programme are not 
communicated to the interested parties,, such as sponsors. But under 
the agreed arrangements, the Institute transmitted in original all 
the evaluation sheets filled in by the IAS officers along with the 
course directors’s analytical reports on the impression of the 
participants. 11113 should enable the Government of India to assess 
the effectiveness of the variois training institutes ccmmissioned for 
the programme and pick those whose effectiveness has been 
acknowledged by the participants for ’’training programmes can be no 
"^better than the person who plan and execute them. The time has passed 
when the training of civil servants cculd safely be left in the hands 
of amateurs."^ ^ This way the Government of India, over a period of 
time could identify training institutes of excellent competence, 
grade them if necessary for future' utilisation of their services and 
provide facilities to such of those institutes which deserve to 
become top class training outfits for the purpose for which training 
for civil servants is undertaken. 

As for the trainees performance, it has to be admitted that it 
has not been done as systematically as it ought to have been. The 
institute perhaps felt that recording and passing on information 
about the trainees performance after they have received training ds. 
to shut the door after the horse has bolted. Further, if it has to be 
effective, the performance after the training of the individual has 
>to\be followed up. This is a grey area in almost all training 
programmes and enough attention is not being given to the need for 
follow-up after training. Such a follow-up would not only ensure 
beitter results for making the trainees perform, better but also help 
the training institutions and the trainers to organise the programmes 
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better* Iliis view is' reinforced by Miicul Sanwal' \/dien he says: ' 

' Present evaluations of training seldom go be^rond a questionnaire 
survey of trainee at the conclusion of the trainings which 
essentially measures reactions* Evaluation after a period of six 
months to one year, can determine riiether the training is achiev- 
ing its objectives and whether they were the right objecti ves 
measuring the.amount of change attributable to training and how 
these changes affect an organisation's performance have to be 
translated as training goals.^^ 

While the evaluation of the. programmes by the trainers and the 
trainees have to some extent helped a broad assessment of the whole 
programme, the following recommendations would be worth 
consideration. There should be both internal evaluation of the 
training Institutes programmes in terms of its objectives and 
procedures, anc external evaluation in collaboration with sponsoring 
agencies. The evaluation should be dorse on the following lines; 

1. Setting and defining, with sufficient clarity, the precise 
objectives to be achieved by the programme; 

2. Then evaluatiort by the trainee and the trainer during the 
training; 

3. Evaluated by the trainee, the trainer, the trainees peer group 
arxi other external agents immediately after the conclusion of 
the training; and 

4. A longer term post-programme evaluation at specified interval, 
(by the trainer, the trainee and his sponsoring or agency 
possibly through long individual studies). 

The training methodology, the techniques, etc., as adopted by the 
Irstltute discussed in this article are not an end in itself but only 
a means to an end, that is to bring about a change in the level of 
knowledge, skills and attitudes in the participants. Did the 
programme succeed ? Did it succeed in bringing about the desired 
^change in the administrative culture that is alleged to be present 
among the participant? The institute has no answer for these and 
separate studies and follow-u^) work alone could state the extent to 
which the purpose has been achieved. But surely these training 
programmes have indeed secured to the institute’s faculty, directly 
or indirectly connected with the organisation and implementation of 
the programme, change for the better, in the level of knowledge ard 
skills in handling such training programmes and attitudes that are 
necessary for the successful conduct of these programmes. The 
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Institute did tog' iioier take these programmes .as self -servicing and 
self-|^rpetuvting activity to provide increasing opportunities for 
enhancing che career prospects of its faculty or promote the growth 
of the Institute as usually alleged against the mushrooming of 
trair>liig institutions with perceptible commercial motives but wanted 
to contribute its mite to the efforts of the Government of Indiaj 
from which its clientele is drawn, towards its social and economic 
goals* 
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Training of Agricultural Administrators : 
Second Generation Challenges 

V.R.GAIKWAD 


(IM^EPTUAL amlysls of traitiirig of agricultural admini- 

strators requires au understaiiding of: 

1* Scope of agriculture and its potential in the context of 
overall economic development, 

2. Strategy for agricultural development as a part of the overall 
strategy for economic development; and 

3. General ethos cf training in public administration in the 
country, since agricultural administratipn is a sectoral 
aspect of public administration. 

FACTORS imtraciisiG m 

analysing the interrelate cnships of these three components, 
factors mentioned in the foilc^ing paras need to be kept in mind. 

Firsts since independence in 1947, India has applied various 
strategies, for planned economic development. Agricultural develop- 
ment strategy, being one of these, cannot be cons ide ted in isolation, 
but needs to be understood in the context of overall planned efforts 
"for economic development , 

Second, during these 40 years, many subtle changes have. come over 
the economic, political and administrative scene. Today, India is 
energetically pushing its way into age of computers, nuclear power 
and space travel. In its planning, it is progressively emphasising 
the managerial-technocratic approach. To suit neia sets of realities, 
new priorities and new strategies are required in relation to agri- 
cultural development as well. And along with new strategies are. 
required new sets of programmes, appropriate administrative organisa- 
tions and new efforts in training of personnel. In the process, many 
ideological hang-ups would be pushed out of the way. 

Third, planning by very nature is selective. Durir.tg the last 40 
years, under planned agricultural development, only a small portion 
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of the: vast potential of' agriculture -could; be tapped for - ecc»c«iiic 
development. ■ Planning is , ' a continuous, exercise.. .'As each ■ of 
development covers only a small portion of the vast |Xt:€ii4:ial :4t 
follows : that what is left untotxhed provides the, challer^e for , the 
comiT'g years. 

Fciirthis training can be both ■* reactive’ , and „ ’proact3.ve’ . It. is 
’reactive* ^en it .nierely responds .to the de.mands of,.' immediate nature 
of a given strategy for development, ard ’proactive* 'when it creates 
awareness of new q^portunities and poteptials and, consequently, 
helps in fornulation of new policies and programmes. To be proactive 
it has to look into problems of. development in the context of the 
past efforts and future challenges. The primary concern of ’reactive’ 
type of training is generally Improvement of day-to-day execution of 
programmes 3 and of ’proactive’ type, development of forward lookir^ 
orientation. The first is most essential for fieldrand middle level 
administrators, and the S€;ccnd for top administrators at policy 
making levels. 

Fifth, at each phase of developjment, the orientation of training 
institutions and trainers have to change in line with changing ethos 
of develcpment. If in future there is going to be greater emphasis on 
science and technology and managerial and technocratic approach then 
training institutions would retire appropriate changes in their 
personnel and other policies. 

Thus, the training efforts have to be examined in terms of whether 
these could , ( i ) cont inuously generate among policy makers and top 
level admi.nistrator an*;, awareness and understanding about the vast 
scope of agriculture an its potential for economic development, (il) 
equip top administrators with skills in formtilation of new strategies 
and programmes, and (iii) develop capabilities at all levels of 
administrators for effective and efficient management of science and 
technology oriented programmes. 

For siK:h an analysis, it is necessary to have a fairly good under- 
standing of: (i) scope of agriculture and its potential in the con- 
text of economic development, (il) salient features of agricultural 
development strategy followed so far, the coverage under this stra- 
tegy in the context of scope of agriculture, and place and role of 
this strategy in the context of overall planned economic development, 
and (iii) training efforts, and the reactive and pro-active functions 
performed by these efforts. The framework that emerged from the 
interaction on the lines mentioned above has been followed In this 
article. 
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SCOPE OF AaRICUI.TURE 


Tlie' Scq« 

'/ Scope of ' agriculture is. vast as it is concerned with practically 
entire bio-mass. This encompasses plants, animals, insects and micro- 
organisms, each covering millions of species and sub-species (see 
Fig. 1). This bio-mass, through various physical and chemica’ ^ 
ses, could be further converted into numercjus products thr^ c 
nological/industrial interventions. Thus, besides providing fcxxi, 
fibre, energy and other natural products, it provides numerous oppor- 
tunities for commercial and industrial exploitation, ^lich contribute 
to economic development. 



Indian sub-continent si^ports a vast variety of biomass. In the 
early stages of economic development, thinking abojt agriculture is 
bound to be limited to a few plant axxi animal species idiicb provide 
food, fibre, energy, timber and sane directly usable primary pro- 
ducts. Needless to say, food production has to bae a continuous, 
high-priority aspect of agricultural development at all phases of 
country’s development. Nonetheless, as the country advances on eco- 
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commercial and irdustrial purposes , becomes increasingly Important* It 
is*' this "aspect ■ of agricultural ' development ' that generally , gets low 
priority in. early; stages of economic development, arxl .as auch m 
further elafc^ration. ' ■ 

Early Orientaticm ■ 

The scope of Indian agriculture, as seen by the British admini>- 
stration during the last century, is of relevance to India of today. 
Hundred years back, the British administration very systematically 
and meticulously collected detailed information about economic, com- 
mercial and industrial potential of practically entire flora and 
fauna of the Indian sub-continent* Every single cultivated and wild 
plant was systematically studied to find out utilisation of each of 
them. , , - 

The first systematic ccmpilation of such information was done by 
Dr. George Watt who, between 1882-1896, brought out A Dictionary of 
the Economic Products of India, in six volumes.^ According to Watt, 
his purpose was two-fold, viz., on the cne hand to supply scrantific 
information which may be useful to the administrative officers; and 
on the other, to meet the requirements of the reader in search of 
definite infornation regarding Indian economics. He hoped that his 
efforts would advance the material interests of India and bring the 
trade and capital of the West into more direct contact with the 
resources of the Empire.^ 

It is worth noting that in those days, Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture used to play very important role in such efforts. In his 
Preface to Watt's first volume, E.C. Buck, the then Secretary to 
Government, Department of Revenue and Agriculture, wrote, as follows: 

The work upon ^Aich Dr. Watt has been thus engaged is one which it 
would have been In any case necessary for Agriculture Department 
to carry out independently of any call #ilch was made upon it in 
connection with Exhibitions. Nov/ that the work has reached the 
stage of compilation of existing facts and statistics up to date, 
it will become the further duty of the Department to make wdth the 
assistance of the Agricultural Departments of the Provinces, such 
investigations as may be necessary for obtaining the fuller infor- 
mation.-' 

Sir Watt's dictionary was updated during 1940-1976, not by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but by Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research (CSIR). As a direct descendent of Watt's classic dictionary, 
the CSIR brought out a series entitled The Wealth of India: A Die- 
tioaary of Indian Raw Materials at^ Industrial Products. Between 
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1940-19765 11^., volumes were 'brought 'out to cover ’**Raw Mate rials* (of 
plant, animal and mineral origin) in addition to nine volumes, cover- 
ing ^Industrial Products” and ’’Animal and Marine Products.” ’The, Raw 
Materials’ and ’Animal and Marine Products’ series provide detailed 
account of the raw materials (plant and animal based), their chemical 
compositions and various products that could he manufactured. 

The ll-volume series on raw materials alone covered over 5000 
plant species available in India.^ 

It could be seen from the above mentioned facts that over the 
years, and especially after independence, important role of agricul- 
tural department in relation to commercial and industrial use of 
agricultural commodities has beerv underplayed, and in fact partly 
taken over by other agencies like CSIR. 

Agricultural administrators today are not aware of the scientific 
information about the local natural resources (flora and fauna) and 
their economic, commercial and industrial potential for local and 
national development. Current training programmes provide little or 
no opportunities for development of industfial orientation, and 
awareness and appreciation of local resource based industrial oppor- 
tunities in rural areas. 

Agriculture— Industry Lirteges 

Economic history of western countries show how application of 
science and technology for converting the biomass into numerous 
consumer ard industrial products had a snowball effect on the process 
of industrialisation and economic development. Without sacrificing 
agriculture development, these countries transformed themselves from 
agrarian society/economy to an industrial society /economy using farm- 
industry linkages. Scientific information about agricultural raw 
materials and their commercial and industrial potential had led to 
development of processing technologies, machinery and plant designs 
and establishment of agro-processing enterprises. While on the one 
hand technologies, industrial plants and machinery were designed to 
suit the processing requirements of a particular raw material, on 
the other hard various changes were introduced to suit the require- 
ments of post harvest, handling and processing technologies. Thus, 
there was a two-way link which helped both agriculture and industry. 

India has now to take the fruits of science, technology and indus- 
trial development to the rural masses through policies, programmes 
and organisations for dynamic farm-industry linkages integrated with 
welfare activities.^ 

Potential for developing such linkages are vast. Every primary 
agricultural commodity and organic residue, animal by-products and 
waste, fishery and^ forest by-produets has potential for developing a 
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series of industries 5 if primary commodity, its products' and waste 
matter are scientifical'l'y - processed. ' ' ■ ■ V,: 

The bio-product processing chain provides a variety of products 
even from common food crops, for example, paddy plant provides rice, 
bran, husk and straw. These four , when further processed, provide a 
variety of products, such as rice products, starch, wine from rice, 
rice-bran oil, de-oiled cake, cattle feed, wax and tar from rice 
bran, cement, coal briquettes, husk board, furfural oil, silica, 
etc., from husk; arid straw board, straw paper, handicraft products 
from rice straw (see Fig. 2). Similarly, various products could be 
produced from other commodities, like sugarcane, groundnut, coconut, 
casava, maize, cotton, medical plants, horticulture crops, forest 
products, and animal and fish.^ Commercial enterprises could also be 
developed for cultivatioU/procurement of wild plants (especially 
nTedicinal plants), and rearing/procurement of wild animals (such as 
rabbit, snake, crocodile and butterfly), Al 1 this, in esserioe, falls 
within the scope of agriculture. 



FIG. 2 Paddy By-Product System 


In India, while the scientific information about agricultural raw 
materials was available all these years, its application so far was 
limited. However, today, India has reached a stage of development 
u^ere it can seriously think of application of science and tecliriology 
for processing of biomass. It has achieved considerable progress: in 
terms of: 

1. A souiid agricultural base, 

,2. Sufficiently strong technological aiKi industrial base, 

3. Human resources in science, technology, administration and 
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:: nianagement 5 ard ^ 

,4*; .physical and institutional infrastructure, 

.^On this foundation, and taking into account the vast scope pro- 
vided by agriculture, the second generation economic activities could 
be develqped with application of modern science and technology. 

The process of agro-based industrialisation is already on in the 
country. It should be noted that there is already a shift from the 
earlier mechanical engineering based agro- industries to chemical 
engineering fcjased indijstries.^ 

For example, in addition to traditional agro-industries (like rice 
mills, sugar mills, cotton .ginning, spinning and weaving factories, 
jute factories, oil mills, etc.), in recent years, many new agro- 
industries have been established, such as solvent extraction plants 
(for groundnut, soyabean, rice bran, sal seeds and other oil seeds); 
modem dairy complexes producing bottled milk, butter, cheese^ choco- 
lates, etc.; furfural from rice husk; and factories producing varie- 
ties of paper frdm paddy straw, baggasse, banana stems; alcohol, 
acetone, acetic acid, and other chemicals from molasses and casava; 
starch, glucose and a variety of products from maize; medicines from 
medicinal plants, roots and tubers; fruit and vegetable products; 
fish and meat products; wines for export (such as Champagne in colla- 
boration with a French company, and others -with Italian collabora- 
tion); man-made fibre from forest plantations 5.ntegrated with 
factory; and so on. Commercial and experimental farms for rearing of 
wild animals, such as rabbits, sn^s, crocodiles and even butter- 
flies are being established. Fresh water, coastal and deep sea fish- 
ing industry^ is getting increasing attention of state enterprises 
and private entrepreneurs. 

It is clear that in near future agricultural administrators woild 
be called up to pay increasing attention to the demands of this agro- 
hased industrial revolution that is taking place» ^ 

Importance of agriculture-industry linkages has been realised by 
the government, and its policies supported strengthening and/or 
establishment of state and cooperative institutions, such as state 
agro-industries corporation, in evefy state, commodity-based agro- 
industrz'al cooperatives and Boards (for example, for sugar, milk, 
oilseeds, etc.), cooperative marketing federations in every state, 
farmers service societies all over the country, and so on. In the 
manageaent of state and coqperative organisations, agricultural &dr 
ministrators play an iiaportant role. The policies also encouraged 
establishment of small, medium and large size modem agro-industrial 
and commercial enterprises in private sector, and in the formulation 
and implementation of these policies agricultural administrators play 
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crucial role. Recently, government has set up the Ministry of Food 
^ recessing to act as catalyst in transforming the structure of food 
processing industries. It is expected that the "Brown Revolution", as 
It IS described, would render numerous benefits to the economy. It 
wculd be intrvmiental in generation of higher employment, injection of 
thrL^r°'"^ the rural areas, and earning more foreign exchange 
surpluses for export. These objectives can be 
cchieyed only when, we have appropriate policies, trained agricultural 
administrators and farmer oriented organisations. 

AGRO-IMXJSTOY AS ANCHOR FOR INTEGR^iTED RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

In India agro-industry can be a two-edged sword, i.e., it can te a 
boon to primary prcxiucers (as in case of cooperative su^ar f^torles 
Jd Amul tyt^ cooperative milk factories) or it can be fn instrument 
fo exploiting iTOrganised, small, primary producers by the private 
sector and multi-nationals. . P te 

cooperatives have 

beet, highly successful «,«i provided a variety of benefits to rural 
population, partlculerly producer £ar«rs. Many s,«ar cleL™^ 

fram h. <i o from alcohol and paper 

from fc^ga^se. Such processing adds further value to the agriculLral 
produce of the farmers and consequently: (a) adds tftlSr ne^ 
income, (b) supports further expansion of their activities (c) 

STrTa^TvJfv ^°"trihutes to more sophistlkted 

r ’ exposes ruralites to modern science and 

th^ ™„^smir*'""' beaches 

This experience indicated the importance of a dynamic anchor 
activity around which organisations for integrated agriTulture/^rri 
development car, be evoloved. Around this anchor activity c™ be 

^ I’ procurement, etc.), forward linkages (marteting^produce 
and finish^ products), infrastructure (roads, electricity,- irr^- 

recrLtlOT)' welfare facilities (housing, medical, edication, 

ori«^ h supplementary economic activities. The command area 
of each such organisation would depend ui«n the magnitude and nature 
of the central anchor activity. The model that emerges from the 
discussions mentioned above has been presented in Fig. 3 and Fig. 4. 

It IS obvious that the country would need suitably trained agri- 
cuiture/rural development administrators for identification, formula- 
tion am management cf such integrated agrlculture/rural development 
projects • ^ 


Backward linka 
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mXNiNG EFFORTS 
Training Efforts in the Past 

Till now, the scope of training in agricultural administration we s 
limited to: (a) traditional training in public admlnist rat ion; (b) 
general orientation and extension training to the fields staff; (c) 
technical subject matter training to field and lower-middle function- 
aries; (d) a few ad hoc, short-term general management courses to 
make middle and senior officers aware of management techniques and 
tools; and (e) Project Identification, Formulation and Appraisal 
(PIFA), Project Identification, Monitoring and Evaluation (PIME), 
Designing Projects for Agricultural Development (DPAD) types of 
courses for selected middle level personnel- 

There was no properly thought-out training programme for the 
middle and senior administrators. Over the years, due to continuous 
coTKentration on only one aspect of agricultural development, namely, 
limited agricultural prockction (which was no doubt very necessary), 
the training institutions and trainers have developed a rigid, limit- 
ed orientation towards agricultural development. The farm industry 
linkage aspect of agricultural development, was, and still is, con- 
sidered beyond their scope. Due to limited vision there was no 
proactive training programme to expose the middle and senior adminis- 
trators to this aspect of agriculture. Thus, as far as the training 
institutions, trainers and agricultural administ raters were concern- 
ed, there was more or less complete bifurcation of agricultural 
production and commercial and industrial activities. This, in spite 
of the fact that, since early seventies, agricultural administrators 
were increasingly called upon t:q manage commercial and industrial 
enterprises v/ith the establishment /strengthening of autonomous or- 
ganisations, such as national and state level agro- industries corpo- 
rations, cooperative marketing federations, rural development corpo- 
rations, etc. 

Present needs 

To consolidate the past achievements ard strengthen the process of 
farm-industry linkages, the middle c id senior agricultural adminis- 
trators ^jould require new kind of orientation and administrative ard 
managerial skills. Tovkrds this, training institutions and trainers 
also have to develop new orientation and develop appropriate training 
prc^rammes . 

Future Trainiti^g Requirements 

From the analysis, presented in ^jreceding paras, emerges the 
following objectives for new training programmes for agricultural 
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administratoir s “ : , ■ 

1;« To '.'pTovide seientific' information-- above the agricultural ' ' re- 
sources (entire flora and fautia^ i.e*, various plant and 
animal species in a region) and create awareness about the 
; comfecial and'' industrial potential of these; ' : . . . 

2. To develop skills in indentification and formulation of 
viables integrated projects for commercial and industrial 
exploitation of local agricultural resources, as well as 
appraisal of such projects; 

3. To develop appreciation of integrated approach under which 
agro“ processing organisation works as an achor around which 
backward linkages (credit, input supply, extension, etc.), 
forward linkages (storage, handling, transport, processing, 
marketing, etc.), and horizontal linkages (farmers groups, and 
other organisations) can be effectively and efficiently 
developed; 

4. To develop skills in building primary prodiicefs/r aw material 
gatherers integrated cooperative organisations for exploita- 
tion of local agricultural resources. 

5. To develop managerial skills for effectiv'e add efficient exe- 
cution of integrated projects; . 

6. To develop skills in identification of organisational require- 
ments of agro-processing enterprises (since organisational 
requirements of different commodities are different).^ 

Such training programmes are necessary for agricultural adminis- 
trators operating at middle and higher levels of administration. In 
addition, training programmes on policy formulation and ara lysis for 
administrators operating at higher policy levels are required. The 
focus of these programmes should be on: 

1. Market Analysis: Demand and supply analysis for local and 
expc»rt markets. (This will help them in deciding about pro- 
duction support to specific commodities, quota for export, 
development of maiketing infrastructure, etc.) 

2. Organisational Analysis, e.g., whether a particular commo- 
dity/agrcr-product should be primari ly processed by (or reserv- 
ed for) private, coopeiative or public sector or a combination 
of these? (This will help them in deciding about exclusivity 
of operations and financial and other sipports neeejed by each 

sector) . 

3. Intact Analysis: What would be the likely impact on the eco- 
nomy of primary producers and the region, and on local markets 
(availability and price)? (This will help them in deciding 
about . location and size of operations, price of raw materials, 

ccintrol on finished product price, quota for local market and 


4« Constraint Analysis: Whaf would be the likely 

implenieDtation of policy, and methods to remove these (This 
will ,;help-, them ;■ ln,.declding::about'' the necessary' 'promotional as 
well-.as relief measiireshr;-: " • '• -■ 

mmmcES ^ 

1. George Vlatt, 'A 'Dictionary _ of the Ecpnomip ProdiK^ts of Iwiia, 
(six volumes); Periodical Experts, Delhi, India' First published 
1889; Second Reprint 1972, 

.,2* George Watt,: qp*cit..,';.p, vii. . !■ ■ '-v- 

3. Such information was needed for exhibitions of products 
organised in capitals of industrially advanced .countries. For 
example , in 1887 , Agriculture Department of the North-Western 
Province was 'required to provide a collection of products for 
the : Paris -Erfiibition, "and" again In 1880 for the' Ifelboorne E>dhi- 
bition. ^rly in 1883, the Imperial Department' of Agriculture 
was called upon for a third collection fpr the e^ibition at 
Amsterdain. At that time, there was also demand from Italy and 
Belgium for sample collect ions of commercial products. Inciden- 
tally, one exhibition was also organised at Calcutta in 1883-84. 

4. Council for Scientific .and Industrial Research, The ktealth of 
India: A Dictionary of Indian Raw Materials arxi Industrial 

• Products (in 11 volumes of Raw Materials and nine volumes of 
Industrial Products), Publication and Information Directorate 
. CSIR, New Delhi, 1940-76 ... 

5. For further discussion on this see, VwR. Gaikwad, "Application 
of Science^ at^ Technology for Integrated Agricultural and Rural 

' Development t’ A Farm- Industry Linkage Approach", in IDBI, Consul- 
tancy and Development, No. 8, June 1986, pp. 63-90. 

6. Ibid., pp.; 63-90. 

7. In. early stages of Industrialisation in a country, -, agricultural 

raw materials are converted 'into new products primarily with the 
help of first manxial and then mechanical engineering (for crush- 
ing, twisting, blending, weaving, etc.)'. Real scientific and 
technological breakthrough comes with the understanding of and 
mastery over chemical processes, and mechanical engineering. ^ is 
increasingly supplemented by chemical, engineering. . (e.g.. 
Solvent extraction plants, chemical' plants for processing of 
molasses J . ■ "■ ' ' ■ ’ 

8. India.; has about SOOO-Kms of sea-shore,, and.; the exclusive eco- 
nomic zone (EEX;0 adds 1/3 to its land area., Marine biological 
resources within EEC have yet to be elicited in ai> organised 
manner, and the country's share in the Dj^lditation of deep sea 
fishery resources is negligible com{5ared td that of industrially 

, . „ advanced countries. India has yetito enter, the field of "float- 
ing factories" for processing. of mari^ne products on high seas. 

9. It is the nature of commodity (degree of perishability,, season- 
ality*, crop cycle, complexity. Iti processing, complexity in qua- 
lity control, nature of technology, nature of by-products, 
etc.), magnitude of investment ard cost structure,, and. nature of 
markets (including potential foir speculation in purchase ard 

. sales, that determine the of g^nisatlonai structure of agro- 
. processing enterprises,; Fqri details, see,: V.R. (Jaikwad "Organi- 
sational Patterns^ ard Structure of Coqperatiye Agro- 

Ptocessing ' Units",' in” 'Qdijerative^Processit^^ of,. Ag,'*^lcultoral 



Refocusing Traihing in Rural Development : 

Institute of Rural Management, Anand 

TUSHAARSHAH 

EARLY YEARS of 1960s witnessed the hastening of the transition ^in 
Indian Industry from closely held family concerns to modern corporate 
enterprises and of gradual delinking of ownership from management. 
This shift resulted in domestic initiatives to create internal capa- 
cities to train professional managers for the growing corporate firms 
in private snd public sectors. 'Ihe new management institutes wtdch 
came to be established for this purpose sought active collaboration 
with well known business schools in North America. Despite severe 
problems of acceptance in a business i^rld in transition, it is now 
acknowledged that these institutes played a vital and active role in 
supplying high calibre officer material to Indian industry, largely 
in the pri\?ate sector. 

Throughout the 1960s and 1970s , however, the term management 
continued to be viev/ed as synon3mious with business; and the manage- 
ment institutes functioned much like business schools, as reflective 
individi.ials, like Ravi Mathai, Kamla Chowdhury, etc., attempted to 
stress the dire need for the management institutes to address them- 
selves to key undermanaged sectors of the ecorKJmy. Some efforts were 
indeed made at the I IMA where the Centre for Management in Agricul- 
ture has been engaged in research and braining in the management of 
agricultural sector, particularly focus|.ng on the industries supply- 
ing inputs to the agrictlture sector. establishment of ,the 

Public Systems Group at IIMA too was an effort in this direction. 
Likewise, the IIM Bangalore attemted to s^rve the manpower and train- 
ing needs of India’s growing public sector and attempted to, build 
capability in various key sectors of thn economy, such as energy, 
agriculture, etc. , 

Relevant Ifemgeamt Education, ^ 

Many important areas of the econoir^ — such a.s, for example, the ’ 
oppc>rt unities arxi problems of our rural sector — and, indeed, the 
entire issue of development remained for long untouched by the growth 
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of professioial management’ education in the country. : Inde^,:,: an 
eminent management ediK:ationist in- the country recently lamented:- 

. Management education in India , ■ along- with other higher education^ 

has Ixiilt an edifice of learning but,, has deprived it of its ■ foun- 
dation^ — foundations which are rooted in the social, economic, 

political and cultural life of the people.^ 

In the rural sector, for instance, as the capacity to absorb high 
quality manpower improved through the emergence of different forms of 
institutional structures, this shortcoming came to be more widely 
felt. None of the existing management institutes either cared — or 
was appropriately oriented- -to cater to the specialised needs of 
these emerging structures, especially those, such as the dairy co- 
operatives of Gujarat and other states, and sugar cooperatives of 
Maharashtra, which were indepiendent business organisations owned and 
controlled by farmers, unlike the traditional officially sponsored, 
supported and directed cooperative movement in other sectors of fhe 
rural economy. 

The Institute of Rural Management (IRMA) w'as established primarily 
to fill this gap. The main stimulus and support were provided by the 
National Dairy Development Board whose primary interest was in pro- 
ducing a cadre of rural managers — and creating a base of practical 
management consultancy and research si]^»port — for rural producers * 
cooperative organisations established and supported by them in dairy 
and oilseeds sectors. While the demands from these sectors them- 
selws were enormous, IRMA^s mission was seen in broader terms as one 
of providing support to rural producers* organisations largely — but 
by no means exclusively — in the coope?rative sector. Indeed, IRMA*s 
founders envisaged it as a custodian of the true spirit of the Anand 
pattein, the halliraik of the Dairy Board *s ethos and philosophy 
stressing the partnership between the rural people and professional 
managers working through democratic organisations owned and effecti- 
vely controlled by the former. 

liMV envisaged four dJfferent vehicles to make its contributions 
to its chosen constituency: (1) A two-year residential post-graduate 
prqgramme in rural management, first offered in 1979; (2) Short-term 
training programmes for managers already employed in rural producers* 
organiscitions at various levels; (3) Practical consultancy services 
as a means of specialist support to cooperatives and of generating 
teachir^ material for the institute *s training activities; and (4) 
Conceptual and field based empirical research i.n the processes of 
rural management. l/*Jhile all these have developed to varying extent, 
the PRM (Programme in Rural Management) has received maximum concen- 
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tration oi faculty, eff or ideas and innovations' from early 'days> 
Several constructs, were offered' as basis .for the structure and 'con- 
tent of the PRM during its early phases. An important early paper^, 
for instance^ argued for the commodity systems approach— with the 
pnxluction, procurementj processing and marketing— as one dimension 
to the programme structure and content. On the other hand, some of 
the debates vMch, ■ in retrospect j appear . sterile, .discussed in' what 
ways the PRM .might or might not differ from' a- standard management, 
programme?,.^ 

Prqgramiiie in .Rural , Manageinent 

The design of the PRM, that was ultimately used, recognised the 
need to blend four different strands of knowledge, namely, enterprise 
management skills; rel event components of social science disciplines; 
understanding of the social and political environment within witich 
rural managers operate and the internal task envlronmert of rural 
organisations. The design of the PRM (Fig. 1) that has been offered 
by IRMA to-date, despite many changes and mcxli.fications that it has 
undergone, scjught to achieve this difficult blend using three diffe- 
rent modes of learning as shown in Fig. 2. 

The total programme duration of 85 weeks is distributed across 
three distinct modes of learning: cl ass -study segment (50 weeks), 
field study segment (10 weeks) and the organisational training seg- 
ment (25 weeks). As Fig. 2 suggests, there are major and significant 
overlaps between the three modes; indeed, field and organisational 
training segments, spread over three spells each of 10 weeks* dur£^“• 
t ion are so interspersed with class-study terms as to forge strong 
feedback loops from class room to the field and back. Each field work 
and organisational study term is supported by preparatory courses or 
seminar series in the preceding class study term and is integrated in 
the class study through seminars/presentations by students to inte- 
rested members of the entire community during the following term. 

Courses 

Substantial proport ipn of the course work in the PRM aims at 
building enterprise management skills, such as in the functional 
areas of accounting, costing and financial management, marlceting and 
distribution; planning, ccntrol and .management information systems; 
human resources management; organisation theory; operations research; 
etc. In all these areas, case method has been the dominant mode of 
teaching. The instruction through case method is generally more 
effective if cases used are based on or related to the type of 
situations that the graduates are likely to face as managers. Case 
writing and discussion result in professional growth of teachers as. 
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FIG. 2 The; Logic Underlying the Design of PRM Structure 

well as students. These are generally recognised; however^ the 
development of suitable teaching material has, by nc means, been 
uniform in all the areas. There are indeed courses wliich are taught 
in IRMA in much the same way and using teaching material from the 
urban corporate contexts similar to what would be used in a standard 
MBA programme* This is one area where substantial improvement can be 

In the courses drawing heavily upon social science disciplines, 
there is greater diversity of pedagogical styles with some courses 
using plain lecture method effectively and others using varying 
combinations of cases, gaining simulations, small field based exer* 
cises and lectures. Courses, such as rural environirent, rural produc- 
tion systems, etc*, make extensive use of films, guest speakers, etc* 

Field yd*. ■ 

The main purpose of the field work segment is to provide to stu- 
dents opportunity for intense exposure to the econcmic, social and 
political environment within rural communities. It is scheduled 
after the completion of the first two class study terms during vhich 
certain basic skills of observation and analysis are already develop- 
ed. Towards the end of the second term, special seminar modules are 
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used - to Introduce ' V fie Id ' research skills and. methcxlGldgieSj 
including Rapid Rural Appraisal (RRA) techniques. ' The aim, is to 
enable students to probe in some depth those aspects of rural 
life/society which are' of particular interest ' to' them. .The fieldwork 
design allows considerable flexibility but expects rigorous, in-depth 
enquiry ard understandings all of which are facilitated by substan- 
tial commitment of time by a section of the faculty members to be 
spent with various student teams during fieldwork.^ 

Constant interaction of students with rural people in their own 
settings is the key consideration in fieldwcjrk management; as a 
result 5 smal 1 teams (of 2-3 students) are usual ly placed for the 
first four weeks in villages where they are familiar with the local 
language. Thus, 20-30 villages across 6-7 states are involved in a 
typical fieldwork. Each team stays put in the village assigned to it 
for the first leg of four weeks during which their observation and 
interact ior» are aided by a series of ex€:rcises/ assignments designed 
to facilitate probing at different levels. These assignments en- 
courage them to understand various dimensions of the lives of the 
pecple; about village institutions ; abcut the resources and their 
control; about the political and social differentiate in a village 
community, etc. 

The second leg of the fieldwork takes the students to study and 
observe the working of the agencies — private, government, co-opera- 
tive or voluntary — attempting to bring about change in the conditions 
of rural communities. During these six weeks, most teams invariably 
spend some period learning about the interface between these agencies 
and the rural communities. 

Students are expected to produce arid present a variety of reports 
based on their fieldwork experiences. Many of these bring important 
insights when they are presented to and discussed by the entire class 
upon the conclusion of the fieldwork. In addition, there are strong 
backward and forward linkages between field work and some of the 
courses, such as Rural Environment, Farmers’ Organisation, Economic 
Analyses for Rural Organisations, Rural Development Management, Wel- 
fare Fourdations of Development Policy, and Rural Production Systems. 

Organisational Training 

Organisational Training during the FRM consists of two segments, 
each of 12 weeks that students spend learning by working in rural 
organisations. The first segment requires each student to work on a 
specific, time tcund managerial problem suggested (in advance) by an 
organisation under the supervision of a' senior officer. Often, 
projects involve considerable information collection and analysis and 
long spells of field work, A comprehensive report is expected by the 
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organisation as .well as the IriStitute,,.,. Presentation of the report 
first to the management of .the , organisation and,, later : at '-the 
tute to a combined "audience of the faculty and 'Students ■permits 
productive exchange of ideas and experiences, sharpens the .skills of 
presentation, provides faculty members with case leads to be pursued 
when their schedules allow them time for case writing. 

In terms of adir ini st ration, the second segment which follows the 
fourth term of the class study, is identical to the first; its logic 
hcw€:ver was quite different when it was ori.ginally conceivedv Like 
nost management programmes, PRM stresses techniques, functions, 
analysis, etc., in its early parts and its focus becomes more inte- 
grative toward the later parts as emphasised in Fig. .3. In the 
fourth term, thus, the emphases of many courses-- such as strategic 
management; managemert, planning and control; management of develop- 
ment institutions, etc.--is on the concerns and tasks of the chief 
executive. In the second segment of the Organisational Training, 
thus the key goal in the original schome was to enable students tc 
study the organisaticn in its totality and how different components 
coordinate with each other in the pursuit of the organisational 
goals. ^ In early. years, teams of 5-8 students were placed in an 
organisation, each student spending some time in each department/ 
division. Over the years, however, this focus has, got diluted and, 
as a result, the second segment organisational training is no diffe- 
rent from the first. It has often been argued quite ccnvincingly 
that both the segments might be fruitfully merged; the only reason 
they have tjeen retained is that two segn^nts expos^ Students to twc 
different organisations-**often to two different commcdity systems, 
functions, regions, and so on — and students place a. high value on 
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. Over years 5 ,,,the .qua 1 i ty :Of . effort;- ■ put., .10., and,, resu It s, , produced v.- by 
IRMA students in Organ isational Training have improved dramatically; 
indeedj report submitted by students as part. of this segment .form a 
priceless and much guarded col lectioii in IR^ library. And yet, 
the faculty is generally in agreement that field work and organisa- 
tional training are the areas wherelgreater investment of faculty 
effort in planning and management would yield rich. dividends in terms 
c>f programme effectiveness and student: learning . 

Prcsgrajimie Manageinent „ ■. 

In conduct- ng the PRM, IRHA’s main objective is to encourage 
bright young men and women to choose- careers in rural organisations 
anc over time create a base of professional ^managers who wi.ll 
provide in the rural sector stable and . forward-looking management, 
responsive to the needs and aspirations of the people. The quality 
and the suitability of PRM for this purpose is only one of the ■ 
several requirements to be fulfilled to achieve this goal. Soiie of 
the other requirements include induction of: the 'right', officer 
material into the PRM; suitable placement of the graduates in rural 
organisations ; , wl 1 1 ingness and capabil ity in recruitirg organisaticns 
to effectively absorb this new talent by. creating and providing them, 
adequate, 'space' to operate and to play meaningful roles in organisa- 
tional settings; management cf their, professional and personal 
aspirations; creation cf systems to provide support to those vho opt 
for high risk but pioneering roles in which no well defined career 
path exists. IRMA can do little about fulfilling many of these- 
conditions.^ . \tet it does attempt tc do is: (a) manage its admission 
process for PRM such that those who are admitted to it are, in 
addition to having the analytical capability and articulation requir- 
ed for coping with the rigours of the PRM, appear most, .suited tem- 
peramentally to working in rural organisations, and (b) manage, the 
placement of the graduates with a view to striking the best fit 
betweer; what the students want and what the recruiting organisations 
need . 

IRMA has already graduated seven batches of PRM graduates; over 
350 trained rural managers ^o passed out of IRMA have been placed in 
over 70 rura! organisations in the cooperative and voluntary sectors. 
As shQuld.be expected in all such experiments, the experience has . 
been mixed; there have been several cases of . IRMA graduates uhc? opted- 
out of the co-ops. and joined banks, or -other publ ic sector organisa- 
tions interested in rural development; .some have even joined the 
corporate sector. However, over 250 continue to work in designated 
rural prcducers' organisations., VJh^re allowed to utilise theiir skills ; 
and given some leeway, IRMA graduates have made substantial contrifcu- 
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tion' to- their -organie^^^ and, identified closely with their goals.’ 
Adapting to the Constraints 

The most important problem facing young professional managers 
seeking to contribute to rural organisations Is their internal task 
environment. Professionals tend to excel in work situations in which 
they are provided ’space’ to exercise their skills and show results. 
Informal feedback frcm IRMA graduates suggests absence of such en~ 
viionment as a major cause of f ms t rat ion and lack of professional 
fulfilment. Many cooperative organisations operate in bureaucratic 
mode; in contrast, several voluntary organisations operate as exten- 
sion of the authoritarian leadership styles of the pioneers who 
established them. Neither of these provides the right environment 
for professionals to perform; and yet, until both these sets of 
organisations acquire the culture of professionalism, these organisa- 
tions cannot achieve what they are capable of. 

IRMA views the PRM as one cf the instruments available which it 
can use to play the role of strenthening management capacities in 
farmers' organisations! The board and the faculty of IRMA thus 
assess, from time to time, ways of im-proving and modifying the PRM 
management so that it is better aligned with this overall objective. 
A change in this direction intrpduced recently on an experimental 
basis will, for instance, see iRMA encouraging more of the young 
'officers already working in rural organisations to compete for PRM 
admissions. The expectation is that these officers, after their 
graduation from IRMA, will have less difficulty in carving out mean- 
ingful roles for themselves \dien they return to their organisations. 
Further, it is also expected that IRMA graduates will face less 
resistance amongst peers who have access to IRMjX education themselves 
and, therefore, feel less threatened. Special support shall be 
organised to help them through the more arduous modules of PRM. If 
these expectations turn out to be virdicated, next few years may 
witness major shifts in IRMA's training strategies. 

What IRMA has been able to do, its successes and its failings, are 
obviously of interest to many new institutions with aims simila:* to 
IRMA. They will no doubt be able to learn a great deal from the 
processes that IRMA has evolved to adapt its programmes to the needs 
of its constituency. Thus, the Institute of For€;st Management at 
Bhopal, with a similar mission has adopted a structure for their 
Post-Graduate Programme similar to IRMA’s PRM.^ The Bankers Insti- 
tute of Rural Developmet too may follovj a similar stiucture and 
management process.^ It is important, however, that they keep modi- 
fying and adapting their structure as they learn more about the 
context within v;hich their graduates will operate. 
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Training of Rural Development Personnel 


MUKKA VILLI SEETHARAM 


THE l\EALTH, security atxi well being of a country are its people, llie 
achievement of people , * ^atever their purposes or tasks , depends not 
only on their innate abilities but also on their education and crain” 
ing. Training is a key to rural development. An important element in 
organisational effectiveness is the development of people capable of 
carrying on the varied activities involved in administration at all 
organisational levels. 

The contemporary strategy of rural development finds expression 
in target group and area development oi'iented poverty alleviation 
programmes. Schemes, siK:h as IRT^, NREP, RLEGP, TRYSEM and DWCRA 
constitute a major part of the massive budgetry outlay of Rs. 9,072 
crore envisaged under the Seventh Plan for rural development sector. 
The thrust is expected to continue during the Eighth Plan period too 
with greater vigour and resources. 

A gigantic endeavour targetted at reducing poverty arxl unemploy- 
ment calls for adequate preparation arxi motivation of the function- 
aries and beneficiaries in the delivery system. All these involved 
officials, non-officials and people need to be appraised of the 
concepts, strategy and expected outcomes from the programmes. Furz^^ 
ther, it is imperative to equip them for the tasks through skill ' 
transfer and inculcation of desired attitudes. This is expected to 
facilitate efficient and effective discharge of assigned role respon- 
sibilities. Similarly, braining of people, who constitute the 
response system, would enhance their understand! '^g and utilisation of 
■servicesv'"' 

EVOLUTION OF TRAINII€ 

Sponsors of community development saw training as a sine qua non 
for the success of the movement. Pandit Nehru too felt that if the 
community development movements ever failed in achieving it:s objec- 
tive, it will not be for lack of money, but for lack of trained 
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personnel • In view'- of this ^ 27 village level workers training centres 
and five training centres for social education organisers were start- 
ed, during 1952'“53» The institutional training of Gram Sevikas started 
with the setting up of 25 Home Science Wings, as part of Extension 
Training Centres during 1955. " ' , - ■ 

The vital role of training in rural development was highlighted by 
various : sbjdies, and reports of. expert committees. The Ascics. Mehta 
Committee^ expressed 'its displeasure at the unsatisfactory staffing 
patterng 'lack of proper physical facilities, ' defects "in syllabi and 
ttaining methodology with regard to existing training institutions in 
rural development. Detailed ' ESGAP stidies in several' Asian countries 
show that rural development personnel were not being trained effecti- 
vely. At the field level, the main hindrance, they found, was lack of 
a clear understanding of the job they were meant to do by function- 
aries.' 

Ihe G.V.K. Rao Committee^ recommended creation of additional 
training facilities to offer orientation and refresher training to 
all functionaries in rural development. Stressing the vital role of 
training, the Seventh Plan^ noted that renewed attention will have to 
be paid to questions of motivation, morale and orientation of exten- 
sion machinery. 

Clientele and Centres 

The clientele for rural development training is very wide ard 
.arge necessitating" ■ a massive infrastructure to train people at 
central and state levels, district level, sub-divisional level and 
village level. The client groups include officials and non-officials 
of directly as well as indirectly related agencies to rural develop- 
ment, beneficiaries of programmes and members of voluntary bodies. 
There are administrators, legislators, chairmen and members of 
panchayati raj institutions. Project Directors and Assistant Project 
Officers of District Rural Development Agencies, Block Development 
Officers (BDO), banking and cooperative personnel, village level 
workers, officials and non-off 5 cials of voluntary organisations, 
youth, farmers, beneficiaries of anti-poverty programmes, and other 
interest groups of villagers- 

As per available information, there are 7,613 BDOs, additional 
BDOs and Deputy BIX)s, 30,684 Extension Officers, 51,140 village leval 
^igorkerSsand 40,000 bank personnel and Assistant Project Officers 
dealing with rural development. Though no accurate information is 
available, it is estimated that 16 per cent of the middle’ level 
functionaries and 25 per cent of the junior level functionaries are 
trailed. v- 

Training centres exist at various levels In rural development. At 
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the 'apex levels there are national institutions. At the state level, 
there are 14 state Institutions of , rural development , 11 state Insti- 
tutes, of Administration, 77 Gram Sevak/Extension, Training Centres, '21 

Home Science wings/Gram Sevika. Training Centres, 50^ Bank staff Train- 
ing Colleges, 114 Farmers Training Centres, 89 Krishi Vigyan Kendras, 
j.S Gramodyog centres and a large number of other training 

institutions. Despite the wide network, the natior/s institutional 
infrastructure for training in rural development is not fully equip- 
ped to take care of all those to be trained. Ihe gap is more pro- 
nounced with regard to training c£ the target groups, such as 
farmers, women, youth and weaker sections. 

Cooperative Sector 

Cooperatives play a major role in rural development specially in : 
the area of rural credit. During 1984-85 there were 0.92 lakh primary 
agricultural cooperatives, 350 central cooperative banks, 50,919 milk 
cooperatives, 7,542 fishermen’s cooperative and 1581 forest labour 
cooperatives. Ihe training of officials, non-officials and members in 
cooperative sector is undertaken by 17 coqjerc^tive training colleges 
and 83 Junior Cooperative Training Centres besides an apex institu- 
tion. , . 

Panchayati Raj Institutions 

People’s participation in rural development is institutionalised 
through panchayati raj bodies. Iheir pattern, however, exhibits^ 
variation from state to state in terms of bodies at district level, 
block l^vel and village level. There are 2,00,533 Gram Panchayats, 
3,858 P|nchayat Sami this and 345 Zilla Parishads."^ The number of 
elected, coopted and nominated members of Gram Panchayats is 
1,94,081. The total number of panchayat secretaries at village level 
is 78,313. Of them 69,173 are trained while the remaining 9,140 are 
not trained. The duration of training for panchayat secretaries 
ranges from 3~6 months. 

Out of the 13, states for which data was available, only nine have 
facilities for training of non-officials of panchayat bodies at block 
level and only four states have airangements to train non-officials 
of panchayati raj institutions at district level. The infrastructure 
for training panchyati raj representatives needs considerable expan- 
sion from the existing 128 training centres. 

Training of VLWs 

The Grow More Food Enquiry Committee^ recommended the appointment 
of Village Level Workers (VIW) , each of whom will have the jurisdic- 
tion of 5-10 villages tdiere he would be the joint agent for develop- 
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ment' prcgrainmes. The and Visit System in' a 

majority of the states brought about shift o£a number of VLWs from 
block office to Departments of Agriculture. Thus, there are" two 
categories of VLWs: one category kna^n as VLWs under T ■ and V ' system 
and the other as general VLWs. While the former' deal 'with agricul'- 
ture, the latter are responsible for poverty alleviation and other 
rural development programmess. The change in job content is not ade- 
quately reflected in the training content of VLWs. Beside male VLWs, 
there are Gram Sevikas who are trained in Home Science Wings of VhU 
. Training Centres.'' 

VLWs are trained at the time of joining the post and at periodic 
intervals. The Balwantray Mehta Committee^ recommended a two year 
training for VLWs. However, the period of induction training varies 
from one to two years in different states. Many VIJWs have not under- 
gone refresher training due to the reluctance of their superiors at 
district and block levels to release them for training. With a vi^ 
to overcoming such difficulty, in states like Bihar, VLWs were 
trained with the aid of mobile teams. A major challenge of training 
of VLWs relates to enthusing them to learn. It arises partly due to 
organisational factors, like lack of motivation borne out of stagna- 
tion up to 25 years at the same level. 

Trainii^ of BDOs 

The training of Block Development Officers has passed through 
three phases^. During the first phase, from 1954 to 1967, their 
training received consideiable attention. During this period. Orien- 
tation and Study Centres (OSC) were set up by the central government 
to train BDOs. The second phase frcm 1968 to 1979 was characterised 
by decline and fall of the OSCs. The training centres were neglected 
and many were in moribund state. The third phases from 1980 saw a 
revival of interest in these centres with* financial support from the 
Central Government. 

A central sector scheme to strengthen the institutions for train- 
ing and research in rural development was introduced during the Sixth 
Plan Period. The scheme provided for recurring and non-recurring 
assistance to the tune of Rs. ten Lakh to a state level institutions 
declared as apex institute for rural development by the state con- 
cerned on an equal sharing basis of expenditure amciig the Central 
and state governments. Hence, once again, BDOs training is viewed 
as significent for poverty alleviation and model courses devised. 
Many OSCs were rechristened as state Institutes Rural Development. 

Training Infrastructure 

State Institutes of Rural Development exist in 14 states of the 
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country. Wherever they do not exist, the training of middle level 
personnel is handled either by Extension Training Centres (ETC) or 
Statei Institutes of Administration., Besides these; institutions, an 
experimental programnie on rural development for BIX)s is offered by 
the Indira, Gandhi. Nat icma I Open University for BIX)s in and 
north eastern states. A natinal Seminar on Training^ re commended 
creation of one ETC/VLW Training Centre to train village level 
functionaries for every 40 blocks. This would require 48 ETCs in 
order to satisfy the norm in additi„on to the existing 77 VLW. Training 
centres. Further, new facilities have to be established vJnerever the 
existing centres have been converted for training of VLWs and other 
field staff working under Training and Visit system exclusively. The 
categories of those trained by ETCs requires diversification. The 
ETCs could offer training to: (a) village level workers; '(b) Gram 
Sevika; Cc) Secretaries and executive officers of panchayats and 
cooperatives; (d) leaders and members of panchayats; (e) non-offi- 
cials of cooperatives; and (f) beneficiaries of anti-poverty 
programmes. 

Most of the lower- level and middle- level training centres were 
constructed during early 50s and 60s and are in need of comprehen- 
sive repairs.^ They were neglected for over a decade. Tlie physical 
infrastructure needs improvement in terms of class rooms, staff 
rooms, furniture, conference halls, hostel rooms and staff quarters. 
Many centres do not have' audio-visual aids to support class room 
teachir^. They are dn need of overhead projectors, slide projector, 
epidiascope, fill projector, etc., to strengthen training. The situa- 
tion with ref rence to vehicles too projects a picture of neglect and 
denial of amenities to function successfully. 

It is generally noted that there is an under utilisation of the 
training capacity of training centres causing wastage. Several 
reasons account for less capacity utilisation: (a) agency holding 
administrative control of training agency and agency controlling the 
trainees are different; (b) scarcity of staff at operational 
levels; (c) lack of advance planning on the part of state governments 
with regard to personnel training; (d) lack of interest in and 
appreciating of training programmes; (e) improper tiding of the 
courses; and (f) lack of ccx5rdination among officials responsible for 
deputing personnel for training. 

Training of Bank Personnel 

The banking organisations are charged with the additional respon- 
sibility of ru’^al development. They are required to reach out to the 
sectors of agriculture, village and cottage industry and weaker 
sections. Hence, banking personnel need sufficient. knowledge and 
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' Skills to' deal with th€ise tasks and to cultivate relevant attitudes. 

person!^ 1 include those from cooperatives, ■ commercial banks arid 
.^regioml^ rural Banks. A working group to review the "Training Arrange- 
: ments (1980) and the NABARD felt that there are 38,000' officers in 28 
public 'Sector banks who need training. - Besides general training 
centres, four banks^ have separate nnjral banking institutes.. Training 
content of ■ banks shows that there are two' streams' in rural develop- 
ment: .one in, specific rural ,ba.nking training and other with a . slant 
towards njral develcpnent.^^' Ihese are 'meant for rural development- 
■ .officers, , field level technical staff and managers of rural branches. 

' The regional .rural banks which were .introduced during 1975' have- 
about 26,000 functionaries to be trained in rural development. The 
Induction courses for RRB personnel is organised usually by sponsor- 
^ing banks. RRB need separate- facilities for refresher as well as 
induction training of their personnel. The Kamath Committee^^ high- 
lighted the need for proper evaluation of bank personnel*s training. 

Faculty Iiif^rovement 

Initially, recruitment of faculty from open market was discourag- 
ed. Hence the OSCs, SEOTICs and ETCs were largely manned by function- 
aries taken on deputation from governmental agencies. 

Due to lack of promotioiml avenues in ETGs/SIRDs, the staff get 
demoralised and frustrated, Thie situation with reference to directly 
recruited staff of ETCs is no better on account of stagnation. The 
""faculty need to be exposed to hew methods ard techniques of training 
to enthuse their trainees to learn. The vacancies are not usually 
filled and the re are delays in filling these up. According to a 
st-udy^^ 30 per cent of the posts in SIRDs are vacant. This adversely 
affects the conduct of job and refresher courses both in terms of 
the number of programmes and subject themes* Consequently, the 
centres rely heavily on guest speakers from DRQAs, banks and other 
institutions. ■.■■■"■ ■::■■■'■ 

The Union Government recognised trsining as an integral part cf 
administration at all levels. It has announced special monetary 
incentives for trainers. The benefit of these incentives has not 
percolated to a large majority of those engaged in trairdng for rural 
development. Selective extensions of incentives to those on deputa- 
tion may create a class of elites among the trainers undermining 
^Aeam spirit. Incentives serve as double edged tools. While attracting 
^ or retaining talent they can also bring lot of pressures from those 
who want to join just because of monetary incentives. The faculty 
taken on deputation should have an aptitude for teaching besides 
competence. State Governments should extend incentives to "draw 
talented personnel as trainers to upgrade the quality of training 
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impartai* Concurrentlyj the status of .principal s,' vice-principals and 
faculty ' of SiRDs ' needs to be enhanced along with devolution ' of „ more 
functional .autonomy. 

Trainir^ (kmteot ai¥l Follow-i^ 

The nature of training courses in rural development encompass: (a) 
fourdation courses for directly recruited personnel like VEWsV EOSj 
and BDOs; (b) induction programmes for the promotees soon after 
promotion; (c) refresher courses to officials and non-officials for 
skill upgradation; and (d) functional courses. Bolar^^ suggests four 
specific areas of training in the rural context. These are: (a) 
values and motivations; (b) skills for dealing with people, communi- 
cation, leadership, etc.; (c) information and intellectual capacity 
to understand a situation to apply knowledge to be self reliant and 
inventive; and (d) development of a sense of group identity an>i 
mutual problem solving capacity. 

Despite the bifurcation of VLWs, the training of VLWs in rural 
development lays more emphasis or. agriculture. This anomaly needs 
correction with a shift in favour of poverty alleviation programmes. 
The training content has to deal with asset transfer and income 
generations schemes, supplementary wage employment programmes and the 
special area development programmes. The VLW is the link between 
these programmes and the village population. In this context, Mathur 
and Tiwari^^ prepared model syllabus to train village level 
workers. Similarly, a study on training needs of BDOs suggested 
possible areas of training.^^ Rural development is also viewed as an 
emerging professic-sn with a definite body of knowledge.^ Accordingly, 
it requires professional training to various types of personnel. 

There are several limitations of training offered to rural 
development personnel at higher Level and middle level. Foremost 
amongst them is the inadequate need assessment and planning. Higher 
level agencies offer short courses on diverse aspects for short 
duration. The selection of trainees is usually ad hoac in the 
absence of systematic manpower planning policies. By virtue of 
heterogenous mix of participants, the short courses widen the horizon 
of participants but fall short of effective learning transfers for 
improved role performance as in these fociis often gets diluted. 

A crucial aspect of training in rural development is to relate 
class room work to the problems in the field. The ideas in their 
contents relate to pre-service field experience for the trainees, 
adoption of a development block, drawing faculty from field practi- 
tioners, etc. Training courses should adopt adjoining blocks for 
field work and concerned official and non-officials be coopted on the 
advisory committee of the training centre. It was envisioned that the 
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block wo'iid serve as a laboratory. Fiel d orientation of. training . may: 
improve through: (a) wider use of cases in training; (b) ■periodic 
revision of syllabi to make it field related; (c) organising: ' study 
t''‘urs; (d) organising more vertically integrated programmes; and (e) 
letter fol low-up v ^ 

The follow-up of programme of the training courses has generally 
been the subject of dissatisfaction and criticism. Often adduced, to . 
lack of staff, frequent transfer of trainees, and heavy workload, 
follow-up needs considerable improvement to realise transfer of 
classroom ideas into back house situation of trainees. Better liaison 
among the state training coordinator, head of training centres and 
the trainee facilitate easy follow-up. Many trainers do not possess 
the experience of realities at the operational level and its con- 
straints with reference to the trainee’s job situation. Due to the 
theoretical orientation of faculty, trainee' may experience difficul- 
ties in relating’ class >‘oom learning to their job situation. 

CONCLUSION 


Value orientation and attitudinal change are two crucial facets 
which have not found a proper place in rural development training. As 
the Seventh Plan rightly pointed out, it is essential to transmit 
values, such as honesty and integrity, through training to minimise 
rampant corruption eroding the flow of benefits to the rural poor. In 
tune with the movement for responsive administration, attitudes may 
change towards the public. Vertical mix of trainees can bridge the 
gap between the policy makers and th^ implementing agencies by bring- 
ing them together in training programmes. At the moment, such courses 
are confined to civil servants from district level and above. 

Current status of training suggests that a vide gap still exists 
between various n^asures recommended for strengthening the training 
machinery for rural development and the extent to which they are 
practiced. More than the training centres, the state governments hold 
the key to refurbishing training function. The gap appears to be the 
weakest link on account of administrative and organisational issues. 
If it is narrowed by affirmative action by respective Governments, 
training for rural development will receive a magnetic boost, improv- 
ing productivity of human resources towards poverty alleviation. A 
perspective training plan should be prepared in every state for all 
development personnel at various levels of rural development admini- 
stration. Training should be viewed as an integral part of personnel 
policies by including recruitment, training, promotion and career 
opportunities for middle and lower level rural development personnel. 
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Training Customs and Central Excise Personnel 
for 2000 A.D. and Beyond 


M.V.N.RAO 


THE lOTON man’s image of a custom officer is one \fdio is either 
victoriously smiling over a pile of seized gold, watcnes, textiles, 
etc., or one who is ’rummaging' through the baggage of passengers 
arriving from abroad. But very few know that this is only one 
component and a relatively minor component of a customs officer’s 
work- -though 5 of course, this is the more glamorous part of it and 
gets much greater publicity than the more important role that he 
plays as a revenue collector. Actualy, in terms of revenues, whereas 
the duty collected from baggage comes to about Rs.400 crore per annum 
and the value of seizures amount to be about Rs.250 to Rs.300 crore 
per annum, the total annual Central Government revenues from Customs 
and Central Excise are as high as about Rs. 15,500 crore and Rs.18,000 
crore, respectively. In fact, the studies made by a foreign 
university indicate that the world over the additional revenue 
generated by ’’enforcement effort" comes to only about five per cent 
of the total revenue. 

Ftmcticos and Responsibilities of the Department 

Broadly S| 3 eaking, the functions of the Customs and Central Excise 
officers can be categorised into: ‘technical’, ’operational’ and 
’administrative’. The ’technical’ area which, in fact, is the most 
important from the point of view of the department, relates to 
classification, valuation and assessment of goods imported into or 
exported out of the country as also the goods manufactured in the 
country. Ihis calls for a great deal of knowledge about the quantum, 
composition, pricing, etc., of goods entering the international trade 
as also the pattern and working of various industries in the country. 
This is a continuoLis process and, from the day an officer joins the 
department, he has to constantly keep himself updated in matters 
relating to the technological developments in respect of various 
commodities, changes In trade practices, developments, in the 
international field, etc. The ’operational* part of the work 
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./essentially relates 'to anti'-smuggling' and '' anti-evasion activities « 
.These, call,; for qualities of leadership , teamwork ^ tenacity in the 
collection ; and • pursuit of information received ^ ■ investigation 
techniques 3 The' ^administrative' functions, relate .to man-, 
management 3 ;' both' , in regard . to . the ' technical and operational areas 
organisation and deployment of - officers, in anti-smuggling and anti- 
evasion, activities on the sea-cost, land-borders and various'- 'other 
formations spread throughout the country. Most of the officers have 
also to function as quasi -jixlicial authorities tdiile entrusted with 
the responsibility of adjudication of cases, deciding appeals filed 
against the original orders relating to classification, valuation, 
confiscation, penalties, etc. In their role as quasi- judicial 
authorities, the officers have necessarily to be very familiar with 
the intricacies of customs, central excise, gold control, narcotics 
and allied laws, various judgements of the Supreme Court, High 
Courts, Tribunals, etc., on the subject handled. Yet another 
responsibility entrusted to the Customs and Central Excise officers 
is the enforcement of prohibit ions/ restrict ions envisaged in various 
enactments in the interests of maintenance of security of India, 
conservation of foreign exchange, prevention of injury to the economy 
of the country by uncontrolled import /expert , maintenance of 

standards for classification, grading or marketing of goods in 
international market, protection of life or health of human, animal, 
and plant, protection of national treasures of artistic, historical 
or archaeological value etc. 

Challenges of Change 

Every day is adding new dimensions to their role and commitments. 
In the days to come, there will be severe test of their 
professionalism, technical excellence and administrative skill. 

Training of the Customs and Central Excise officers for 2000 AD and 
beyond will have to keep these challenges in view. Modern trends in 
trade have manifested themselves in the flow of merchandise through 
pipelines, container ships and international cargo jets. There is r.o 
doubt that as transportation carriers improve in comfort, capacity 
and speed, they will be transporting an increasing number of 

passengers and delivering vastly greater quantities of merchandise 
from all corners of the earth, more of it from more places, and more 
often. If we are to keep pace with these changes, we have to, as 

described in Alice in Wonderland, "run as fast as we can even to stay 

where we are!" 

IHX>rt:ance of Resource Mobilisation 

The Customs and Central . Excise Department is at present 


respaisible' for . collecting about -Rs , 33 ^OCX) ' crore : of revenues in ■ a 
year 5 constituting about 80 per': cent of the total tax revenues of the 
Central Gove iTiiDent* While thisvis'a great privilegej' ; this is also a 
great responsibility. In' the years to come, this responsibility, if 
anything, will only Increase - in r- view of . the ■ 'mounting, neM ' for 
resources ■ and .continued higher reliance, on irdirect 'taxes and the 
Customs and Central Excise officers' mil,. ' therefore.^ ■ be called upon 
to work at their optimum efficiency., ^ to , .build; adequate defences 
against tax evasion and smuggling, ensure full ard free inflow of all 
taxes due to the national exchequer , and facilitate both domestic and 
international trade and irdustry. 

Another important dimension is that ’taxation’ in our country is 
not merely for raising resources. It also serves various socio- 
economic objectives. The ’tax system Vis intimately related to the 
policies of the State. Various provisions, exemptions and regulatory 
measures have been drafted to take the economy in the desired 
direction. This is dene through duty exemptions, rules, procedural 
modifications, , implementation of import and export controls, foreign 
exchange regulations, grant of duty drawback, etc. 

Tax Administration 

The tax system consists of three vital elements for its success- 
taxpayers’ assistance, goals of the State, and staff satisfaction. 
For the taxpayers, it is not as much the payment of taxes but the 
processes and procedures that are Important. From the taxpayers’ 
point of view, the irksomeness of tax procedures is as much of evil 
as uncertainity of tax liability. Both are, in a literal sense, 
counterproductive. What an assessee most desires in the system is the 
prompt assessment of his liability and effective redressal of his 
grievances. The government too is as much interested in a just tax 
system, with a simple tax structure and timely collection of taxes 
due. For the government, what is needed is an efficient machinery 
which maximises collection and minimises cost ard streamlined proce- 
dures which reduce the burden on the Department and the assesee 
alike. Insofar as the tax-collectors are concern^, their develop- 
ment, motivation and njanagement are the key to both the aforesaid 
objectives. The tax personnel can best perform their duty if their 
.responsibilities are clearly defined and both service ard working 
conditions are such as to promote job satisfaction as well as indi- 
vidual contentment and, welfare. 

There will be need for keeping the cost of collection as low as 
possible. It will call for maximum development of human resources and 
optimum utilisation of available resources. In view of the vast 
powers exercised by the officers at different levels, the need for 
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respect' : of ' laWj discipline, character-building and utmost vigilance, 
cannot be. over-emphasised. In the ul t imt e --ena lys is/, the;, future w 
rest on the efficiency, capability and thexorrect approach of the 
personnel manning different posts in the Department. Training for the 
future ml 1 have to , keep' these considerations . in ' view. . Considerable 
stress is, therefore, laid in the training programmes for officers at 
various levels, on attitudinal changes in the matter of cleararrce of 
cargo, passengers, etc. 

New technological innovations, growing industrialisation in the 
country and expanding international trade will put the technical 
capability of Cusroms and Central Excise officers to a severe test. 
As a consequence of continuous research, changes in consumer 
preference and development in industrial techniques, classification 
of goods for assessment will continue to be an important aspect of 
the working of the Eepartment. Similarly, intricacies of financial 
arrangements, price fixation and movement of funds between different 
manufacturing, trading, financial and commercial units will keep the 
revenue machinery ever on the alert. 

Recently, the Customs and Central Excise tariff schedules have 
been re-designed on the basis of a scientifically prepared and widely 
accepted international nomenclature (Harmonised System of 
Nomenclature). In fact, India holds the distinction of being the 
'first* country to adopt the Harmonised System, which is popularly 
known as the universal economic language and code for classification 
of goods for Customs purposes and can be adapted as such in other 
areas like banking, insurance, transport, warehousing, freight 
tariffs, excise tariff, import trade control, etc. A modified form of 
'Value Added Tax’ (MODVAT) has been introduced to curtail the cost 
cascades created, by taxes on inputs which hamper industrial growth. 
Such innovations would have to be constantly thought of in all 
related fields. Howsoever detailed and comprehensive the Tariffs may 
be today, they need to be continually updated to meet the changing 
requirements . 

Revenue officers have necessarily to function strictly within the 
framework of law. All their decisions are subject to scrutiny, 
jiidicial interpretation and public appro\/al. Their knowledge of laws, 
procedures, rules, regulations, formalities, etc., have to be of a 
high order. Customs and Central Excise duties being in the nature of 
indirect levies, their burden ultimately falls on the consumer. The 
manufacturers tend to pass on the duty burden to their customers. 
Uniformity in assessment and interpretation is, therefore, of 
paramour t importance. 

In a democratic set-up with a responsive government, vigilant 
opposition, free Press, and above all, high parliamentary traditions, 
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it is but. inevitable that harmony is maintained between the need, for 
resources, capacity to pay taxes. by the .assessees, . and the machinery 
for tax collection and redressal of grievances. Customs and Cent r, ; 
Excise Officers have, thus, to develop a high degree: of sensitivity 
in their working to meet these requirements. 

The officers of the Customs and Central Excise Department come in 
direct and intimate contact not only with the trade and industry but 
also with the general public. Ttiey are rGspon5;ible for administering 
a number of laws (in fact as many as about 50) vyhich are of critical 
importance to the economy, health and well-being of the society. In 
the days to come, this relationship between tax-man and the general 
public will become more sensitive. 

Sensitivity to dealings with the members of the public has, 
therefore, to be instilled in all grades of Customs and Central 
Excise Officers. Proper value-based training will be an important 
factor in bridging the gap between expectations and perfcn-mance and 
in projecting the right image of the public servants in the eyes of 
the public. 

Inter-DepartBiental and Inter-Agency Cooperation 

Coordination between different departments and agencies of the 
government is an important factor for achieving the goals of the 
state. In the ultimate analysis, the welfare of the people and 
national development is the aim of the government. A number of 
impediments cc^uld be avoided if different agencies of the government 
realise their particular role in the cverall context. It is 
particularly so for Customs and Central Excise, whose vjorking 
impinges on vital aspects of life of the people. The Customs and 
Central Excise officers need to appreciate the role of other organs 
of the State and cultivate healthy relationship with all sister 
government organisations, public undertakings, associations of 
industry and trade, etc. 

Anti-Srmjggliog and Anti-Evasion Measures 

Simultaneously with the sophistication and development of trade 
and industry, the menace of smuggling and tax evasion will pose a 
potential danger to revenue collection. Economic crimes are assuming 
serious proportions. Vested interests may eat into the vitals of our 
economy, unless we take timely and effective steps to safeguard its 
health and vitality. The tax-collectors have to remain ever-alert. 
The growth in technology is a double-edged weapon. On the one hand, 
it provides new aids, I like computers and other modern office 
gadgets for collecticn and analysis of data and for preparation of 
management information reports, anti-smuggling equipments, etc.; on 
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'■ powerful means to the tax evaders and 

imnfr^r^ r nefarious activities. Training has an 

important role to play in meeting this dual challenge. 

_ A -nulti-pronged strategy has to be adopted for fighting the menace 
ho ^h^ evasion an smuggling and proper enforcement measures have to 
te thought ot. At the same time, enforcement has to be balanced with 

nril eT' irnportant that legitimate trade interests 

do not suffer by misplaced and over enforcement measures. Whatever 
measures are taken have to be carefully thought of toensure that no 
tax evader or smuggler is able to go undetected and at the same time 
. othing is done to undermine the confidence of the honest taxpayer in 
the system and its efficiency. A proper balance has to be struck 
• between revenue interests and taxpayers' assistance. 

Hie Scourge of Drugs 

Among the various ills of the modem society, perhaps none is more 
amaging than drug -trafficking ard drug abuse. In spite of growing 
international cooperation and stricter laws, drug situation is 
becoming increasingly difficult. In terms of the Report of the 
International Narcotics Control Board for 1987, the abuse of drugs 
ot natural and synthetic, has increased so rapidly and 
progressively over the past two decades that it new imperils all 
countries and menaces all segments of society. Drug abuse is not 
limited to urban areas, to the educated or the uneducated, or to the 
rich or the poor; drug abuse is now prevalent everywhere-ln schools, 
at work, in the entertainment field, and in sports arenas. The 
pattern and extent of dmg abuse very from region to region and frem 
co^try to countiy. Illicit production and manufacture of drugs are 
taking place in a growing number of countries in many regions of the 
world. These ^illicit activities, which have reached alarming propor- 
yons, are financed and master-minded by criminal organisations with 
international links and with accomplices in financial circles. With 
almost unlimited funds at their disposal, traffickers and corrupt 
officials spread violence and terrorism, influence compliance with 
international drug control treaties, and even exercise political and 
economic power in some regions of the world. This whole process 
continues not only to undermine the economic and social order, but 
also to imperil the. social fabric, and even,in some cases, the poli- 
tical stability and security of countries. In view of all this, .we 
owe It to the innocent victims involved never to despidr of bringing 
the scourge under control. Central to. the success of any effort to 
combat this crime is the recognition that is a classic example of the 
type of problem which no nation can solve alone and which can only be 
dealt with through international cooperation. 
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Realising the irrportance of training in combating drug trafficking ^ j 
and drug abuse 5 the Government of Incia has organised a number of 
international training seminars on narcotics control and enforcement* * 
A number of courses have been organised by the Central Board of ' 
Excise and Customs for enforcement officers in different departments* 
in the future, this aspect of training will demand greater attention , 
and. larger investment. 


Gomputerisaticm 

The stresses and strains over human efforts to meet the challenges ' 
of change will outpace normal human capabilities. To meet the situa- 
tion, a number of aids have been developed, of which perhaps computer 
wil 1 play the most significant role. Framing of tax proposals, 
studies regarding impact of taxes on production and prices, accountal 
of revenue, need for uniformity in assessment, taxpayers^ assistance 
and personnel administration will be facilitated by computerisation. 
The Customs and Central Excise Department has already embarked on an 
elaborate programme of computerisation. Proper training in the hand- 
ling and use of computers wil 1 be necessary for deriving optimum 
benefits for the investments made. 

and Central Excise Department has adopted the latest 
technology in the field of computerisation and extensive facilities 
are being built up to serve the various purposes of the department. 

By way of training effort, computer terminals have been provided, as' 
a part of the all-Indie network, even in the Directorate of Training. 
Wliile. the primary function of various computerised operations will be 
in the field of assessment, revenue collection, anti -smuggling and 
anti-evasion measures j building up data-base and better public 
service, action Is already under way for developing computerised 
Management Information Systems for the Department. 

At the macro level, Customs and Central Excise, taken together, 
reflect the health of the industry and trade of the nation; their 
growth is intimately related to the economic goals of the govern- j 
ment. All factors vhich have a bearing on the purchasing power of the 
people, producing capacity of the farms and factories, and various 
forces affecting the market mechanisms, are considered relevant for 
organising a Management Information System for the Customs and 
Central Excise Department. 

By 2000 AD and beyond, human efforts will be supplemented more and 'f 
more by computerisation. The officers of the Department have to be 
emotionally and operationally attuned to installation and wcTking of 
computers. More training efforts to develop compatability between man 
and machine will be necessary, 

owever. needs to be reinembered that machines can never en- 
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tirely replace man, even as we go well into the next Century. In 
Customs and Excise, concentration, even from now, is on developing 
human resources and putting them to the best use. In every cadre, 
from recruitment onwards, the endeavour is to get the best available 
talent, groom them systematically, and more importantly, motivate 
them to give out their best at every juncture. 

RESTRUCTURING OF THE CUSTOMS AND CENTRAL EXCISE DEPARTMENT 

Ttie challenges before the department are outpacing the organisa- 
tional arrangements. To meet the government’s commitment for a re- 
sult-oriented, clean, vigilant and responsive administration, re- 
> structuring of the Customs and Central Excise Departmcsnt has been 
taken up particularly in the context of computerisation. 

The Customs administration has an important role to play in 
ensuring economic stability and in contributing to development of 
international trade; through application of uniform Customs procedures 
and simplification of formalities. 

Keeping in view the long-term objectives kof national development, 
the Indian Customs administration has been playing an important role 
in the international Customs organisations. India is an active member 
of the Customs Cooperation Council and its Policy Commission and a 
Contracting Party to a number of Conventions, Declarations and Agree- 
ments. In a world characterised by vast technological changes, 
shrinking distances and growing inter-dependence of nations for 
various economic needs, it is but natural that Indian officers will 
be called upon to play a larger role in international economic acti- 
vities, In the days to come, the role of Customs will assume still 
greater significance and India will have tc play a leading role in 
■international Customs affairs in general and in matters relating to 
cooperation with the Customs administrations of the neighbouring 
countries in particular. 

In various fields, the Indian Customs administration has developed 
expertise which could be shared with various countries for mutual 
benefit. Hopefully, in the years to come, a number of countries would 
like to avail of India’s training facilities and study the systems 
India has evolved with a great deal of €:f fort and care. 

^ DIRECTORATE OF TRAINING, CUSTOMS AND CBmAL EXCISE: 

PRESENT AND THE H 

The Directorate of Training, under the Central Board of Excise and 
Customs, is responsible for imparting training to all grades of 
officers in the Customs and Central Excise Department. Training is 
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also imparted by the directorate to officers of other sister 
organisations. As a part of Taxpayers* Assistance Programme ^ courses 
are also organised for chambers of commercej manufacturers* 
organisations! public sector undertakings ^ financial institutions and 
custom house agents. On request, faculty support is provided by the 
directorate to other training institutes, vtiether in the governmeni: 
sector or otherwise. 

The Directorate of Training is organising, on a regular basis, 
international seminars on narcotics control and other subjects of 
international interest. Its facilities are also being availed of by a 
number of foreign Customs administrations. 

The technical subject covered by the training programmes, Include 
Customs, Central Excise, gold control," narcotics laws and procedures; 
intelligence, investigations, enforcement of ant i-^smugg ling, anti- 
evasion, drug abuse, export promotion schemes; procedures and 
regulations relating to Free Trade Zones and Inland Container Depots, 
international conventions; imports/exports by land, sea and air; 
passenger clearance, baggage restrictions, quasi- judicial proceedings 
in the courts of law, including High Courts and the Supreme Court; 
budget making; and computerisation. 

There are special courses and training arrangements for such 
subjects as cost accountancy and financial management, parliamentary 
procedures and processes, computerisation and management infornjation 
systems, use of fire-arms and the art of self-defence, motor driving,^ 
swimming, use of modern off ice aids and data processing equipment, 
wireless communication network, preservation of wild life and 
antiques, to mention only a few. 

In pursuance of the government’s decision to create a ’’new work 
culture” among civil servants^ a comprehensive cadre training plan 
for various levels of officers of the Department has been drawn upt. 
The objectives cf the cadre training include, among others, 
refreshing the minds of the participants, to update their knowledge 
and skills and to enable them to share the experience of others in 
similar fields. The participants are enabled to ref lect their own 
performance and shortcomings and to know how others re making 
progress. The officers are also introduced to the concept of 
management and modern aids and techniques of management so that their 
managerial capacity is enhanced for effective implementation of 
programmes and the goals and objectives of the organisation are duly^? 
achieved. As a part of the cadre training course, training is 
imparted in such subjects as motivation, ethics, character building, 
styles of leadership, personnel management, individual and group 
behaviour, inter-personal relations, etc. 

In recent mortths, the Directorate of Training has further diversi- 
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fied its activities. It is assisting the field formations in organis- 
ing training units in the field. It has also introduced distance 
learning for the field officers. A special drive has been launched to 
prepare need -based., handy and effective training material ^ich could 
te used not only in the institutions under the Directorate but also 
1^ the training units in the field. 

Perspective for the Riture 

Progress in all phases of international trade, indigenous indus- 
tries and domestic trade, continues to mount at an accelerated pace. 
The Customs and Central Excise operations, as a consequence, climb 
in volume and complexity. The Customs and Central Excise authorities 
all over the world recognise the vital importance of increasing 
efficiency in the face of this rapid grcwth. 

As the work of Customs and Central Excise Officers become more 
demanding, the skills of the officers must be developed to meet the 
challenges of change and progress. They must have not only the 
expertise and originality to solve Customs problems; they must have 
the capability of absorbing new information regarding ever-changing 
tariff lav.js and the ability to meet the constantly growing demands of 
the 20th and indeed the 21st Century. Perhaps, more than any other 
government agency and indeed even more than any commercial 
enterprise, the individual Customs and Central Excise officer must 
have the ability to operate independently and think creatively, know 
^how to handle matters as a matter of routine as well as under adverse 
circumstances, always remembering that the custom officer is the 
symbol of the government and its people. As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
used to say, even more important than modernisation of the machine is 
the modernisation of the human mind. We have, therefore, to strive 
constantly to infuse a culture of courtesy and helpfulness in 
government officers. 

To solve the problems of today and to meet the challenges of 2000 
AD and beyond, we will require qualified, educated, trained and 
thoughtful Customs and Central Excise officers, working together as a 
team, to accomplish pre-determined objectives. Therefore, training 
and all efforts will, therefore, necessarily have to be in this 
direction. It is that the Indicin Customs and Central Excise 
Administration will be second to none in equipping itself and its 
personnel to reach laudable goals. 


National Integration Input in Civil Services 
Training Programmes 

S.K. PACHAURI 

THE PREAMBLE of the constitution states that people of India' resolve 
to constitute an Independent, Sovereign, Socialist, Secular Democra- 
tic Republic. This emphasis on secular state is in keeping with 
traditions handed down by the rulers throughout our history. Since 
time immemorial, the respect for mankind and universal brotherhood 
has been a central theme of our great culture since the hoary past. 
The most eloquent expression given to secular thinking was by Ashok. 
He issued edicts with a definite message for the betterment of the 
human condition. The hallmark of these edicts is the spirit of 
toleration, hisT ideas on morality have been styled as Dharma in his 
edicts and Dharma is nothing but secular approach, in solving all the 
problems (See Appendix). Later, it was Akbar who continued this 
tradition of religious toleration and meting equal justice to every 
citizen. Akbar founded a religion and called it ’Din-i-llahi' (Devine 
Faith) which was made up of universal ethics and the values of all 
religions. This was achieved without visiting Temple, Mosque or a 
Church. During the national struggle, Gandhi ji again employed the 
technique of Ahimsa and Satyagraha which had a universal appeal an| 
transcended all religious sectarianism. 

Promoting the Value of Secularism 

In 1947, when India achieved freedom, we were also on the 
threshold of a new chapter of our history. Fcr the first time in 
history, India became politically one from Kashmir to Kanyakumari. 
The tasks and challenges before the Goverment of the day were indeed 
formidable. The country had been partitioned and the princely states 
had to be still united with the rest of the country. In this hour of 
crises, the bureaucracy had to play a major role in India’s 
development programmes. For effectively countering the challenge of 
narrow parochial thinking and rabid communalism, secularism, was the 
only answer. It may be recalled that all countries neighbouring 
India have opted for a state religion namely Pakistan and Bangladesh 
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have Islam , Sri Lanka and Burma have Budhism and Nepal has Hinduism 
as the state religion. India made an. except ion and embraced the 
philosophy of secularism. 

The development of secularist attitudes has to be stressed in the 
training of Civil Servants. As young administrators, they have to 
take charge of District Administration which is the cutting edge of 
our socio-economic and political system. It is, therefore, imperative 
that changes should first occur at this nodal level. It is absolutely 
necessary that district level administrators are familiarised with 
the problems of national integration facing the country. Hie civil 
servant 'is an agent of change in the society and this change can only 
be brought about if they carry people with them, and transcend all 
caste, race and regional biases which will otherwise act as an 
^ impediment in their day-to-day functioning. 

It is now increasingly realised and abundantly clear that develop- 
ment programmes receive a setback if public order remains disturbed. 
Moreover there are fissiparous forces in our society which have to be 
dealt with firmly. For this purpose, it is essential to understand 
the socio-economic conditions in different parts of the country. An 
effort should be made to study the problems facing the Scheduled 
Castes/Scheduled Tribes and minority communities throughout the 
country, particularly with alleviation of poverty in mind. India, as 
we know today, is a multi-religious, multi-racial and multi-lingual 
society and hence it becomes all the more essential to study the 
different patterns of development emerging around us. Even though 
memories of partition days have faded, the world as of late has been 
swept by a wave of religious fundamentalism and this wave has also 
raised its ugly head in some parts of India. Time, and again, there 
have been communal riots and tliis has taken a severe toll in terms of 
life and prcperty.lt is, therefore, very essential that recruits to 
the civil services are made aware of these developments around us. 

, Exposure to Different Cultures 

It is now all the more necessary to expose the civil servants to 
the different cultures, customs, etiquettes prevailing in all parts 
of the country. The Civil Servants of the future should make a con- 
scious effort to identify people on the basis of merit and qualifica- 
tions rather than on the basis of name and caste. These attitudes of 
past years will have to be put in the cold-storage and these should 
t"Hot buoy up in any form of social behaviour. Another attitudinal 
change which has to be inculcated is that regional biases/prejudices 
should be diluted and broL^ht down to the minimum. . No person should 
suffer any kind of inferiority complex in the conduct cf his work and 
profession. Some of the positive attitudes that should be_ developed 
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anicttg'st our civil servants are that they should make determined bid 
to exterminate communal and divisive forces. As a part of the curri- 
ailum in order to develop a secular outlook, there' should be an item 
on the study of comparative religions. It should be made clear that 
civiL servants during the discharge of their functions should not 
encourage the performance of religious ceremonies at public func” 
ticns. They should also be taught the importance of inter-communal 
mixing. As young administrators, incharge of districts they must also 
ensure that schools impart proper and secular education. They shiould 
also be: made to understand the value of encouraging voluntary orani- 
sations engaged in the task of taking up National Integratich pro- 
grammes. Lastly, another, item which cculd be made mendatory would be 
the study of fundamental duties of Indian citizens as laid down in 
Article 51-A of Indian Constitution. 

Delinking Religion and Politics and. Promoting National Integration 
Very recently, a bill has been passed in Parliament known as 
Religious Institutions (Prevention of Misuse) Bill, 1988. This Bill 
aims to delink religion from politics. As a matter of fact, the heart 
of secularism envisages separation of religion from politics. The 
stixiy of such legislations should be encouraged amongst probationers 
of all services as it will foster growth of secular outlook among 
them. 

It is a recognised fact that Indian society is plural in character 
and to bird the country together is a very complex task. P.N. 
Haksar’s Committee on National Integraticmi has recently attempted a 
defination of National Integration which is as follows: 

The concept underlying national integration, shorn of all 
verbiage, is to attain a particular kind of consciousness in every 
Citizen of the Republic of India which will enable him or her to/ 
feel that he or she, transcending the primordial divides of ou? 
ancient society thinks and acts as a citizen of India first. This 
in turn means territorial identification with the whole of Irdia. 
It also means primary loyal ity to Indian nationhood and a refusal 
to agree to that primary loyality being corroded or eroded by 
consideration of caste, religion, region, and language. 

In brief, it means that the citizens of India should be the pro- 
moters of the idea of nati.onalism based on civic consciousness rather ^ 
than narrower consciousness implict in our histf^ry and geography. In '' 
effect, we have to consciously promote the idea of enlightened citi- 
zenship, amongst the people of India. This should really be our 
philosophy and a way of life. The great Tamil sage Thiruvalluvar in 
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his celebrated wrk Thirukural says: ’*A11 those vho cannot move in 
harmony with the world are learned fools”. According to Swami 
Vivekananda, "religion in India must be made as free and as easy in 
access as is God’s air. And this is the kind of work we have to bring 
about in India^ but not by setting up little sects and fighting on 
■points ^of difference". 

IMia has always prospered since time immemorial whenever there 
was cultural renaissance and religious flux, be it in the times of 
Aishoka, Akbar and more recently during the National Movement. With 
its great cultural heritage, human values and universal idealism, we 
have been saved from bigotry and parochialism. Our Constitution 
embodies in itself the noblest of virtues and excellence cf thought 
which the human mind can envision vjith an emphasis on human love, 
sympathy, cooperation and non-violence. With these positive attri- 
butes it should be possible to march into the 21st Century with 
confidence. 
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Appendix 

TEXT OF ASHOKA’S ROCK EDICT' 
[GIRNAR] 


His Sacred and Gracious Majesty .the King is honouring all sects , 
both ascetics and house-holders; by gifts and offerings of various 
kinds is he honouring them. But his Sacred Majesty does not value 
such gifts or honours as that how should there be the growth of the 
essential elements of all religious sects.- The growth of this genuine 
matter is, however , of many kinds. But the root of it is restraint of 
speech jthat is, that there should not be honour of one’s sect and 
condemnation of others’ sects without any ground. Such slighting 
should be for specified grounds only. On the other hand, the sects of 
others, should be honcured for this ground and that. Thus doing, one 
helps his own sects to grow, and benfits the sects of others too. 
Doing otherwise, one hurts his own sect and injures the sects of 
others. For whosoever honours his own sect and condemns the sects of 
others wholly from devotion to his own sect, l.e., the thought, ”How 
I my glorify my own sects”— one acting thus injures more gravely his 
own sect on the contrary. Hence concord alone is commendable in the 
sense that all should listen and be willing to listen to the 
doctrines professed by others.This is, in fact, the desire of his 
Sacred Majesty, viz., that all sects should be possessed of wide 
learning and good doctrines. And those who are content in their 
respective faith, should all be told that His Sacred Majesty does not 
value so much gift or external honour as that there should be the 
growth of the essential elements, and breadth, of all sects. 

For this purpose are, indeed, employed the Dharmamahamatras, Stri- 
adhyaksa-mahamatras (Mahamatras in charge of, or who were, the 
superintendents of women), the officers in charge of pastures and 
other bodies. And the fruit of this is that the promotion of one’s 
own sect takes place as well as the glorification of the Dharma. 



T raining Policy for future : A Study of 
Himachal Pradesh 


ASHOK RANJAN BASU 


THE ROLE of the government has changed drastically with the attain- 
ment of independence: From a tax collecting and law and order main- 
taining agency, it has now become an agency capable of regulating the 
entire economic and social process in the country. The philosophy of 
the amateur administrator learning by sitting by the side of an 
experienced administrator alone no longer holds good. Now there is a 
greater need of professicnalisation of services, oriented to a 
managerial culture with accent on commitment to tasks to be performed 
and results to be achieved. The broader commitment is, of course, to 
democracy, socialism and eradication of poverty. There is, thus, a 
greater need for institutional training now than ever before in our 
administrative history. 

The task of institution-building for training is, however, diffi- 
cult, delicate and intricate. It has many dimensions and aspects 
which have to be taken into consideration before setting up training 
institutions. Some of the important aspects which deserve considera- 
tion for a State Training Institution are discussed in following para'. 

SETTING OF AIMS AM) OBJECTIVES 

Determination of clear aims and objectives is the first and foie- 
most task in institution-building. Lack of clarity in the aims and 
objectives will lead to dissipation of efforts by picking up some 
activities and then leaving them after a fiuitless attempt. Impor- 
tant points to be considered in this regard are: 

1. Whether role of State Training Institutes (STIs) be limited to 
pre-entry training or post -entry training or should include 
both; 

2. Should the STIs involve themselves in administrative reforms 

■or":TOt ''''Lv'' 

Should the STIs conduct examination for judging competence of 


3 . 
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various civil servants or not; ard 

4. Should the STIs engage themselves in the conduct of , various 
competitive examinations or not. 

Training' in public administration has to 'be a continuous activity. 
The STIs should, therefore, cater to both pre-entry arri post-entry 
training. , Training cit the time of entry into a service' is essential 
for inculcating desired skills and attitudes in the entrants. Simi- 
larly, in-service training in the form of training at fixed intervals 
is a necessity for helping the administrative machinery to retain its 
freshness and competence. STIs should also involve themselves in 
administrative reforms work so that they keep themselves in touch 
with the actual administration and make training worthwhile and 
useful and can also function as a "think tank". As for conducting 
examination for judging competence of various civil servants, this 
work should preferably be dene by the state Public Ser\dce Commis- 
sions otherwise the STIs will unnecessarily waste lot cf their time 
and expertise in non-training functions. As for preparing the candi- 
dates for various competitive examinations, this role should be 
performed by universities or by some other specialised agencies. 
Otherwise the STIs will be drifting from their main function. 

ORGATHSATIONAL STRUCTURE 

At present, there are differing viewpoints on the organisational 
structure of training institutes and their control mechanisms. Some 
advwate that the administrative control of the training institutes 
should vest in government, while others want them to be autonomous 
bodies. Both the viewpoints have their advantages and disadvantages. 
Whatever may be the character of the institutes, it will be essential 
to provide them adequate operational flexibility in financial and 
administrative matters in consonance with their special needs. 

STIs should, however, have small advisory bodies for taking, 
policy-decisions on important matters. These advisory-bodies may be 
named as governing body or managing councils and should consist of 
secretaries to the state governments, some selected professors of 
universities and other official and non-official members who have 
experience and interest in training in public administration. The 
committee should decide long-term policy measures for training. A 
smaller committee can be made to review the implementation annually. 

STI should be an apex body for imparting training in a state. 
Efforts should be made to decentralise training, to make it effective 
and broad-based, by taking steps to establish regional and preferably 
district training centres. in this way the training can be imparted 
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to a larger grcu|,) of people and also near their work place* STIs 
should be headed preferably by an IAS officer. Proper selection for 
this purpose is of great importance -as he has to lead the' entire team 
of officials and academics with him. Besides status, . seniority and 
other qualities, academically also he should preferably be first 
among equals. The director could be supported by two additional or 
joint directors — one looking after training aspects and the other 
after routine administration. Efforts should be n-'ade to make the 
posting of the director attractive. Tenure of a director should be 
at least three years to enable him to make some effective and useful 
contribution to training needs. 

Regional or district training centres should be headed by an 
officer of state administrative service and assisted by at least two 
faculty members. 

The functioning of the STIs would largely depend on proper selec- 
tion of director and deputy directors, 

FACULTY 

Role of faculty in institution building can hardly by over-empha- 
sised. Steps should be taken to develop core-faculty on important 
subjects, like public administration, economics, behavioural scien- 
ces, financial administration, revenue administration, etc. The 
faculty should be recruited on regular basis as well as on deputation 
to cater to the various needs of the training. The faculty should be 
a combination of both academics and practitioners. Too much reliance 
on practitioners reduces the academic input of training, while too 
much reliance on academics make it too theoretical. Though the ratio 
of practitioders to academics on the faculty would depend on specific 
requirement of courses, it would be ideal to have proper blend of 
both. Guest speakers from practising administrators, professors of 
various Universities or Institutes, and even eminent retired civil 
servants should also be invited to deliver talks. Sincere efforts 
have to be made to develop and retain competent faculty in the insti- 
tute. For this, the faculty should also undergo training in various 
institutes in the country and abroad. They can be provided with 
incentives, like rent-free accommodation, one step promotion, special 
pay, etc. This way, the STIs can develop their own faculties and 
retain them for longer time. Many a time, faculty from universities 
do not want to work in STIs and so there is a difficulty in filling 
up the posts. Recruitment through State Public Service Commission 
should be given up and STIs should be empowered to recruit their own 
faculty from the best available sources— universities, government 
departments and other training institutes. The recruitment should be 
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done by an Executive Council consisting of senior government officers 
and experts in the subject. This will enable not only the trainees 
but also the faculty members of the Institute to interact with emi- 
nent speakers and up-date themselves. 

Faculty on Tenure Basis 

Faculty appointments to the STIs at least from the stream of 
practitioners should be for a period ranging from three to five 
years. Too frequent changes create wastages and unstability in 
training programmes. Persons with right aptitudes should be appoint- 
ed trainers. Existing selection procedures should be revamped keep- 
ing in view that: (i) the Head of the Institute should have a 
decisive say in the faculty selection; and (ii) trainers should be 
tested for their communication skills and knowledge pri.or to their 
final selection. It would be advantageous to give them sessions in 
training programmes or seminars for getting a feedback on their 
training skills before selection. 

Development of Training Skills 

Every faculty member must be given training in training techno- 
logies through formal institutional training outside as also through 
internal efforts, on a continuing basis. The courses offered under 
the Colombo Plan abroad as also programmes on Training of Trainers by 
various Institutions in the country could be made use of for this 
purpose. In fact, such exposure must be provided as soon as a person 
joins faculty. 

A question may arise about the role of the director as a faculty. 
The main function of the director is to implement training policies 
of the government and also to improve the quality of training. In 
this process, he has to coordinate training programmes with various 
sponsoring agencies and should keep watch oa the training being 
imparted. For this purpose, occasionally he should also function .as 
a faculty in subjects in which he has specialisation. 

CO^rIWS OF TRAINING 

It is of real importance to design contents of training in accord- 
ance with training needs. This has further to be worked out accord- 
ing to different courses. It is a difficult task in the initial 
stage. But once the aims of a training course is determined, the 
task becomes easier. In determining the contents, it will be advis- 
able to consult senior officers of the departments concerned. In- 
volvement of the trainees in determination of contents of training 
will also be useful. After each course, the contents can be updated 
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keeping in view the feedback received. Moreover, vshile designing the 
contents of a training progranime, the purpose of the programme, i«e,, 
developtment of conceptual skills, behavioural skills or professional 
skills, has to be kept in view. A proper mix, depending on the level 
of participation, might be useful. The director should associate 
himself in designing the content of the training programme ard should 
see its implementation. 

In a conventional training institution, if one looks at the train- 
ing programmes that are being offered, contents are mostly related to 
’’what the trainers know”. Once we have such training programmes 
based on this philosophy, we are beginning to move in a wrong direc- 
tion in the initial phase itself. Perhaps, one could argue that 
identification of training needs itself will indicate the real-felt 
needs of an organisation. However, there is some doubt about these 
methods since the clientele which STIs are supposed to serve are not 
adequately exposed to identify their real problems. Consequently, 
the role of STIs become all the more difficult. Participants come to 
the training institutions, stay with them for a period of one or two 
weeks, and in the processes try to pick up something that have been 
told to them by the speakers. The experience reveals that generally 
the officers say, ’’everything is excellent”, and go back to their 
respective organisations. Whether they have really been able to use 
the concepts that have been discussed in the classroom is a big 
question mark. One has to do a lot of basic research in identifying 
this. The problem not only lies fully with the trainer but the 
sponsoring organisation also should bear the brunt. Whenver the 
courses are organised, they send the participants without really 
bothering about their need. A study about the mutual perception of 
trainers and trainee reveals that the trainers see the administrators 
as: (1) manipulator, (2) action oriented, (3) status conscious, (4) 
opportunist, and (5) self-centred, and the administrators see the 
trainers as: (1) knowledgeable, (2) theoretical, (3) active, (4) 
egoistic, and (5) well behaved. 

Thus, there exists a strong gap between the perceptions of the 
two. In order to bridge the gap, the trainers must take a lead. 
Further, this is in their own interest if they want to. develop them- 
selves as a full-fledged manner. The following could be a possible 
step in this direction. 

Functions of government are felt at the cutting-edge level where 
lower level administrative functionaries come into contact wifh the 
public in delivering welfare services. Once we are able to identify 
these cutting edges, then that would be right stage for the training 
institutions to step in. Instead of organising conventional class- 
room training programmes, a group of lower level functionaries should 
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be collected and their role, problems, etc*, should be identified* 
This would make the trainers aware of the clientele's need, their 
role and also the opportunities available for them to function effec- 
tively* Normally the clientele groups (government organisations) 
learn things through concrete experiences, and not through either 
active experimentation or reflective observation or abstract concep- 
tualisation. If this view is accepted, the training strategy should 
move away from conventional classroom approach to one of problem- 
solving approach. The trainers should have continuous sessions with 
the group spread over a period of time so that they can be taken into 
various phases, such as: (i) role clarification, (ii) identificatien 
of problems, (iii) identification of opportunities, (iv) testing 
these in the field,' (v) getting feedback, and (vi) modifying the 
strategy, based on the feedback. Once the training institutions are 
able to achieve this, then the clientele would have faith in the 
training process. 


TRAINING AIDS AND EQUIPMENT 

Use of modern audio-visual aids is very much essential in making 
training useful and* effective. Lecture method normally makes trainees 
passive participants. Use of training aids, like overhead projec- 
tors, slide projectors, film-projectors, video cassette players, 
etc., increases the interest of the trainees and registers lasting 
impact. 

METHODOLOGY 

STIs should use modern participative methods in imparting train- 
ing. Some of these methods are as follows: . (i) lecture-cum-discus- 
sion, (ii) group discussions, (iii) seminars, (iv) panel discussions, , 
(v) workshops, (vi) syndicates, (vii) case studies, (viii) in-basket 
exercises, (ix) role play, (x) brain storming, (xi) exercises in law, 
(xii) practical exercises, and (xiii) exercises in communication and 
sMll development. 

The list is, however, illustrative and not exhaustive. Many more 
can be added. The main purpose is to make the training programme 
participative. 

WORKIM? LINKAGES 

STIs should develop working linkages amongst themselves and with 
other training and management development institutes in the country 
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other institutes. There should also be an exchange of faculty amongst 
the various institutes* 

STIs should develop working linkages with client organisations 
also. They should make them fully conversant with their activities 
through publishing Institute Newsletters and through official letters 
and other publicity media. STIs should make efforts to enable the 
client organisations internalise the concept of training. For this, 
training coordinators should be appointed in the client organisa- 
tions. These ‘Training Coordinators’* should work as ambassadors of 
training in their respective organisations. They should make a 
roster of training in their organisations and send all the officers/ 
officials for training according to their turn or in accordance with 
some objective criteria. They should also give training opportunity 
to every one in the organisation instead of sponsoring a few officers 
again and again. 

RESEARCH PROGRAMMES 

In order to make training effective, research is necessary. 
Research and pxiblications should be an integrated part of the train- 
ing institutions. Research can be either empirical research, field 
research or a combination of both. Research should have primarily an 
applied bias and practical orientation. Research, thus, can be used 
as an input in various training programmes. 

At the top level, the training institutions have to establish a 
good rapport with the administrators. For this, STIs should under- 
take policy research so that a kind of a detailed report could be 
given to the top level administrators for formulating long-term 
policies. For instance in the ease of irrigation department, if the 
training institution is able to analyse the various policies that 
have been adopted by the state since independence and their major 
implications, the stage at which they are in along with number of 
future options, then this would give a better understanding of the 
problem both for trainers as wel 1 as administrators. Once we are 
able to do such an exercise for the departments their officers would 
be too happy to come back to the STIs for solving their problems and 
difficulties, thus establishing a good rapport. Then they would use 
trainers not only for the purpose of training but also for using 
their expertise in various committees, groups and in public sector 
organisations. 

STIs should, therefore, have a Research wing. There should be one 
deputy director incharge of research assisted by two research offi- 
cers and a number of research assistants. Research Wing should 
UTxiertake following tasks: (i) preparing case studies, (ii) evalua- 
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:tion of various programmes, (iii) preparing training material and 
literature, (iv) identifying training needs of client organisations, 
(v) innovations in administration, (vi) , policy analysis, and (vii) 
consultancy work. 

The feedback of all these studies should be used for training 
purposes# This would require the trainers to ufxiate their skill and 
knowledge. Narrow specialisation has no relevance in a training 
Institutes 

EVALUATION 

To make training programmes effective, there is a need for con- 
stant evaluation. Administrative organisations are growing fast and 
it is not possible to know how the people trained are actually doing 
in the field. It is, therefore, essential to review the scope, 
programme and apprcach of the training institutions in the light of 
the feedback of the client agencies. 

STIs should have a course-wise evaluation. The evaluation should 
be done formally and informally. The formal evaluation should be 
done through a well -designed proforma during the middle of a course 
and at the end of a course. For informal evaluation, the Course 
Director should be in touch with the trainees and feel the pulse of 
the trainees about their reaction to the contents, methodolog}', and 
the faculty. Feedback, thus gathered will help in designing and 
redesigning various courses. 

Effectiveness of various training programmes conducted by the STIs 
should be studied^ The performance of the trainees in their respec- 
tive organisations after they receive training shc-uld be studied by 
applying scientific methods of research and survey. 

Supporting Staff 

Competent and devoted staff is a sine-qua-non for the smooth and 
efficient functioning of STIs. The Administrators and faculty 
members should be provided with adequate staff to help them in per- 
formance of their routine work. Efforts should be made to make the 
staff efficient and motivated. They should also be imparted training 
in the STIs and other training institutes ia the country. They 
shcHild also be provided with the incentives like those of the faculty 
members . 

Physical Facilities 

Physical facilities play a great role in institution-building. 
STIs should have sufficient accommodation to house administrative 
wing. It should have sufficient number of lecture halls, seminar 
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rooms 5 faculty roomSj reception room, store, hostel , dining hallSs 
recreation room, etc. STIs should have sufficient number of type- 
writers, preferably electric ones. Modern equipment like word pro- 
cessor and photo copier, etc., should also be there to work with 
greater speed and efficiency. 

STIs should have sufficient number of vehicles for efficient 
functioning. Those STIs which are situated at a distance of more 
than eight Kms. from the main city should be linked with regular 
public transport system. The STIs should also have their own vehi- 
cles for bringing and leaving the trainees in such a situation. To 
overcome these problems, besides the State budget, assistance under 
Finance Commission Award, Central Scheme of Strengthening Training 
Facilities in Rural Development, EEC Assistance, UNDP Assistance; 
Grant under Seventh Five Year Plan and Equipment Grant of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel, Government of India, can be availed. 

The critical areas of action for improving training of civil 
servants are, therefore, preparation of a comprehensive plan for 
long-term development of the STIs taking into account various train- 
ing reeds which need to be met by an apex training institute. The 
STIs should take care of: (i) induction training need of all state 
services, (ii) refresher training course at periodic intervals, (iii) 
specialised training in various management areas, and (iv) training 
in rural development. 

Library 

A good library service is very important in institution-building 
for training in public administration. Library should provide quick 
service to the trainees in finding out books, articles or biblio- 
graphic references. This is possible only if the STIs’ libraries 
have at least 50,000 books and subscribe tc a good number of dailies, 
magazines and journals. The STIs should have a qualified librarian. 
The librarian should be assisted by two deputy librarians. The 
qualified staff should further be assisted by clerks, library atten- 
dants, book binders and peons. Their number would depend upon the 
number of books and the readers using the library, 

MASTERPLAN 

STIs should have their own Master Plans. They should always make 
efforts for development of buildings, faculty, equipment, audio- 
visual aids, library, etc. This is a continuous affair. Stimulating 
leadership of forward looking directors can play a great role in the 
institution building for training. 

Where new construction is to be done, specific requirements of 
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sizes of rooms, library, etc., should be worked at the Institute 
level. A proper building can be designed only if the client has done 
his home work well. Instances are not lacking where it was left 
entirely to the architect to design the building. Buildings put up 
in this manner cannot fully meet various needs of a training insti- 
tute. The building must allow for 4-5 training programmes to be 
conducted simultaneously. In order to have proper trainer-trainee 
irteraction, the classroom sitting should be in u-form rather than in 
row-form. There should be a few syndicate rooms for group work. 
Since library keeps on expanding, it must be spacious and located in 
a manner so as to cater to future needs as well. 

Public buildings generally lack good aesthetics. Aesthetics 
should, therefore, be given good care and attention. It must reflect 
the spirit of the Institute. Greening of the campus also deserves 
priority. Trainees can be encouraged to tend and water plants as a 
part of their physical exercise. 

Outside the classroom, games, sports as also cultural evening, are 
very helpful in learning through group-centred activities. Facili- 
ties for these should be created and mechanism devised for creating 
active interest of trainees in these activities. 

MAMGEMENT SUPPORT TO miNI^ 

Last but not the least, training can become effective only when 
senior officers have faith in it. They should themselves be convinc- 
ed of the utility of training. Ttiey should take interest in sponsor- 
ing officers and officials for different courses. They should have 
firm belief that training is an investment in human resource develop- 
ment. Sponsoring of officers and officials, should not be considered 
by them as an impediment in the performance of routine duties due to 
t'heir absence. They should, on the other hand, believe that the 
officers/officials after receiving a particular training will be 
working with greater zeal, enthusiam, efficiency and satisfaction. 
Thus, the time and money spent in training by them is not a loss but 
a gain and fruitful investment. They should themselves undergo 
training in the training institutes in the country and abroad. They 
should also come as trainees to STIs. This will help them in having 
a better perspective of administrative problems, on the one hand, and 
making training effective in the STIs, on the other. 

SUGGESTED TRAINING POLICY OF HIMACHAL PRADESH 

It is now beyond doubt that training is one of the most important 
aspect for the human resource development. In order to train the 
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officers and officials of the Himachal Pradesh Government , the 
Himachal Institute of Public Administration (HIPA) at Fairlawn has 
y been declared as the nodal institute. The Institute has ten branches 
in the ten districts of the Pradesh. In the Kinnaur and Lahul Spit! 
districts 5 however j there are no such branches. As such, parapatetic 
courses are being organised there once in a year. Besides, HIPA, 
other training institutes in the Pradesh are: (1) Gram Sewak Training 
Centre, Masbobra; (2) State Council of Research and Training, Solan; 
(3) Panchayati Raj Training Centre, Mashobra, and Panchayati Raj 
Training Centre, Baijnath; (4) Police Training Centre, Junga; (5) 
Health and Family Welfare Centre, Parimahal, Kasumpti; (6) Coopera- 
tive Training Centre, Mashobra; (7) Divisional Forest Training 
School, Chail; and (8) Revenue Training School, Palampur, 

In the Pradesh, gazetted officers constitute about five per cent 
of the total staff strength and non-gazetted officers constitute the 
remaining 95 per cent of the strength. To meet their training re- 
quirement during the Seventh Five Year Plan, the following targets 
had been fixed: 


Courses 

Seventh Plan 

Proposed 


Target 

Courses 1988 

1. IAS Probationers 

5 

1 

2. HAS Probationers 

5 

2 

3. Courses for GOs 

80 

23 

4, Courses of NGOs 

200 

45 

5 . Seminars/ workshops 

15 

4 

6. Pre-examination courses 

35 

7 

7. Government of India 



sponsored courses 

25 

7 

3. Courses at District training 



training centres (DTCs) 

1050 

270 


The training programme of the gazetted officers are primarily 
being conducted at HIFA. The training programme of the NGOs-are 
mostly being conducted at DTCs, HP Secretariat and other training 
institutes. The ADMs of the district have been made district train- 
ing coordinators; They ere being assisted by one assistant, one 
gestetner operator and a class IV staff. All are being paid some 
^honorarium for doing this additional work. In the HP Secretariat, 
the deputy secretary (SAD) is coordinating the courses. However, the 
entire work of organising the courses and preparation of the training 
material is being done by HIPA. A superintendent and a clerk has 
been specifically posted in the Secretariat to look after the course 
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being' run at HP Secretariat. HIPA is also organising the courses for 
the NGOs particularly in computer, special course for superinten- 
dents/assistants, office procedure and financial administration arri 
for subordinate accounts service. ’In all these courses on the 
average 25 participants are being admitted. 

Besides the pre-examination coaching pre-examination coaching, 
courses for NGOs training programme for PEC is being done by HIPA. 
The courses which are being organised are: (i) Central civil ser- 
vice- -preliminary, main, and interview; (ii) HAS and allied service 
examination; (iii) Pre-medical test; (iv) Probatlonery officers 
(Banking); (v) Banking clerks; and (vi) Assistant grade examination, 
etc. The performance of the students undergoing PEC courses at HIPA 
has considerably improved. 

Besides, training .programmes including pre-examination coaching, 
the Institute is also involved in research and publications. The 
main thrust of research is in the field of rural development. The 
Institute is bringing out following publications: (i) Journal of HP 
Institute of Public Administration (bi-annual); (ii) Newsletter 
(quarterly); (iii) Updating the manuals; and (iv) Preparation of 
guidelines for the inspection of: (a) BIX) office, (b) Judicial lock- 
up, (c) Revenue offices, and (d) Treasuries, etc. 

These research and publications are being used as training mate- 
rial. However, there are lot of things which can be done for improv- 
ing the training pclicies of the state: 

1. lAS/lPS/lFS Officers: The All -India Service Officers are 

being deputed for training for one week^s duration annually 
and for four weeks’ once in four years. It might be useful to 
nominate them in one special course as well each year if 
anyone specifically ask for it. % 

2. HAS/HPS Officers: It has been seen that on the average an HAS 
officer is deputed for training once in seven years. These 
officers can also be deputed at HIPA for one week course every- 
year or once' in two years like the IAS officers. If two 
courses are organised annually, this can cover all the offices 
in every two years.’ Like the joint DM/SPs course, it might be 
worthwhile to have joint course of HAS and HPS officers say 15 
from HAS and 10 from HPS. These officers can also be nominated 
to one additional course at HIPA or elsewhere in the country, 
preferably in one of the Government of India sponsored 
courses. 

3. It has been seen that training schedule of other gazetted 
officers is better then HAS/HPS. However, their main thrust 
had been on office procedure and financial administration 
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courses. It might. be difficult to organise specialised 
courses for individual departments, but some joint programme 
can be drawn annually for the allied departments. 

4. Ccwiputerisation: . It is necessary to expose every gazetted and 
non-gazetted officer to computer awareness courses. To start 
with, a schedule can be dravTn so as to expose all gazetted 
officers in a 3 -day awareness course. Thereafter, a detailed 
training programme for one week courses can be organised. To 
start with twelve 3“day course can be organised each year. 
Thereafter, one week courses can also be introduced. Six such 
courses can be organised in the subsequent years. In this 
process, annually about 500 officers can be trained. There- 
after, one month courses should be organised once in a year 
for those who have undergone earlier short-ternr courses. Now 
computers are being set up at district level as well. The 
DTCs can also avail of this facility. 

In-Service Training 

In-service training is another important aspect. At present IAS/ 
HAS officers are undergoing training at HIPA. All gazetted officers 
are undei'going foundational training programme. 

In order tc improve the training programme, it is necessary to 
augment both the HIPA and the DTCs. 

The HP Institute of Public Administration should undertake train- 
ing programme of senior level officers. It should function as thiiic- 
tank and should also involve itself more in research, consultancy, 
preparation of training materials, etc. Broadly, the objectives 
should be as follows: (i) To equip the trainees with the administra- 
tive knowledge and practical skills necessary for efficient job 
performance and also to broaden their mental horizon and influence 
their attitudes by organising appropriate training courses; (ii) To 
serve as a forum for the exchange of ideas and experience between 
senior administrators, members of the faculty {internal and external 
and the other trainees; and (lii) To undertake studies of specific 
administrative problems and make recommendations to government and or 
to senior administrators if and when required to do so. 

For the achievements of these objectives within the overall train- 
ing policy outlined above the HIPA should do the following: 

1. Conduct basically five levels of training, viz., (i) Founda- 
tional training for new entrants, (ii) Professional training 
for officers of up to nine years of seniority, (iii) Executive 
development programmes for officers between 10 and 16 years 
seniority, (iv) Advanced management development prc^ramme for 
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officers between 16 to 21 years seniority, and (v) Seminars, 
symposium, colloquiums, etc., for officers beyond 20 years of 

seniority . 

These training programmes would be either; (a) Designed for 
services or group of services , (b) Specialist func- 
(c) General management programmes, (d) 
Multi-disciplinary integrative programmes, and (e) Programmes 
specifically designed for action research arri innovations. 

2. HIPA should also assist the cadre controlling authorities of 
technical /non-technical services in the state in identifying 
training needs developing and designing training programmes ; 
preparing suitable training materials and aids; monitoring and 
evaluating the training activities; and validating the train- 
ing effort to the extent possible. 

3. BIPA should also develop research and consultancy activities 
to the extent that the knowledge and data so generated will 
form an essential training input, thereby enriching the 
quality of training programmes and making them much more 
meaningful . 

Over time, at the state level HIPA as the apex level training 
Institute may concentrate more on training policy formulation and 
analysis, and in the training of senior officers of the State. Fur- 
ther, it should concentrate its attention towards in-service training 
programmes, training of trainers, etc., and coordination/ supervision 
of all the training activities of the state. It should function as a 
training bank and leaving the training at lower levels to regional/ 
district training institute and other training institutes mentioned 
earlier. 

CONCLUSION 

The significant shifts in the functional content of the civil 
service, however, have inevitably necessitated a re-examination of 
the existing personnel system especially with a view to assessing the 
kind and degree of support it can I.end to the developmentally orient- 
ed system of public administration. In development administration 
these are certain distinct features. The process of development 
demands a system of open exchange and communication between various 
levels so that the gap caused by the hierarchy can be overcome. 
Moreover, development embraces large number of activities and there- 
fore, ways have to be found to coordinate the activities of the 
agencies engaged in allied and complementary tasks. There are some 
agencies and Institutions which do not belong to the structure of 
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administration but they have also a vital role to play. 

The development activities are of two types. The first type 
includes highly discrete operations which are amenable to administra- 
tive discipline and control practically at all levels. These activi- 
ties are clearly identifiable in terms of what to achieve and how, 
e.g., industry, mining, power, irrigation, etc. The other type 
includes highly diffused activities where the goals and objectives 
cannot be accurately measured or quantified nor is it possible to 
bring under organisational discipline and control all the persons and 
groups who determine the ultimate character and success of the pro- 
grammes, e.g., community development, social welfare, etc. Experience 
has shovjn that the same t 3 ^e of personnel do not meet the functional 
requirements of these two types of activities. Whereas the skills 
required in the first type is largely managerial in the second type 
they are much more complex. It has thus to be seen how far the 
present personnel system is relevant for the development adruinistra- 
tion. 

Public Administration all over the world is exhibiting an unmis- 
taken trend of expansion. The phenomenal increase in governmental 
functions is a continuing process, and each year that passes adds 
some more to an already long list of functions. In India, too, we 
are in the midst of an expanding government. Consequently, admini- 
stration is today draped with unparalleled powers. Power in a demo- 
cratic society requires control and the greater the power the more 
ne^ for control. Hew to vest power sufficient for the purposes in 
view and maintain adequate control without cripling authority is one 
of the historic dilemmas of popular government. Administration itself 
is a specialist activity. It stands for the process or activity of 
administering governmental affairs. It is also an area of intellec- 
tual enquiry. The first is practice; the second is study. It is, 
therefore, necessary to expose the civil servants to their changed 
role and equip them with the latest techniques of administration and 
behavioural services. 

Training is an important input for human resources development. 
It is necessary to adapt the officers to their current administrative 
requirements. The recruitment to the civil servants is on the basis 
of merit. The recruitment tests aim at testing the irtellectual 
equipment and scholastic abilities of the candidates rather than 
narrow academic specialisation. Hence the need for training becomes 
all the more important. It is thus necessary to provide orientation 
training, in-service trainirg and also post-entry training. In 1961 
the Central Government decided that study leave may be granted for 
studies which may not be closely and directly linked with government 
servant’s work but improve his abilities as a civil servant and to 
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equip him better to collaborate with those employed in other branches 
of the public service. 

Trainings thusj has to be both general and specific. Some training; 
programmes should aim at imprcvlng general awareness of the officers 
about socio-political situation prevalent whi le others should be more 
specific. These two types combined together will promote professional 
skills, human (behavioural) skills and conceptual skills. 

As pointed out earlier, administration is both an art and science. 
Hence to keep the civil servants up-to-date it is essential that they 
should undergo training in a phased manner through out their career. 
However, for proper career management, it might be worthwhile to 
obtain their views about the specialised training programmes they 
might like to undertake and, thus, a proper manpower planning can be 
done. During the Seventh Plan period, a great emphasis has been laid 
on training of civil servants. 

The above analysis highlights^ the importance of training of civil 
servants, in an effort to make the public service competent and 
responsive to the aspirations of the people. The ultimate success of 
a training programme rests upon a wise recruitment policy, for train- 
ing cannot rectify the original error. Nor can it endow its reci- 
pient with the flair for administration ^ich is something in-bom. 
This flair may be stimulated, but it cannot be aTtificaily acquired. 
These are the limitations of training. Despite these limitations 
training is of paramount need for administrators today. However, all 
such training has to be selective both in terms of clientele and 
substantive context* With little bit of imagination and planning 
probably these difficulties can be overcome. 
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Civil Service Training in Africa : 
The Case of Nigeria 
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LEARNING IS a continuous process. If man must meet the challenges of 
life with effortless ease, and through time, he needs to continue to 
train and retrain. 

Until very recently, the introduction and consolidation of a 
universal educational system was considered the best way of develop- 
ing human resources in African countries. This practice had an in- 
herent tendency of eliminatirtg those outside the school system. 
However, with time, it became evident that such institutions could 
not provide the required manpower suited to the development require- 
ments of the continent. In the same vein, the system was found to be 
a self-perpetuating mechanism which ate deep into the scarce budget 
resources of the respective countries. This situation forced atten- 
tion to alternative forms of education and training to effectively 
complement the schooling system if an ultimate long-term solution to 
development problems was to be achieved. The main alternative was the 
acquisition and transmission of professional knowledge and practical 
skills during the beneficiary’s work life. Such instruction was 
either given at the work place or in specialist institutions.^ This 
trend is usually referred to as in-service training, a phenomenon 
■which is general in virtually all African civil services. 

This relatively new trend derives from the recognition of the 
significance of civil services in nation building, which is also a 
recognition of the place of the human factor in economic growth and 
development. In a world of constant evolution and change, African 
civil services are called upon as instruments of change to ’smoothen, 
accelerate and steer the course of progress’ . For this purpose, they 
must undergo continuous progressive transformation, an impossible 
feat for administrative systems not endcn-zed with the mechanisms of 
adaptation. Organisational adaptation is prominently the province of 
central personnel agencies and organisations and methods units but in 
the developing countries of Africa, it is also the role of training. 
Training specifically has the added responsibility of changing not 
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only systems (laws and regulations or organisational patterns) but 
also people (their attitudes, behaviour and working habits).^ 

It is almost indisputable that no public service can be sustained 
effectively without trained and experienced v^rkforce to deal with 
difficult matters as financial management , budgetary procedures, 
industrial growth, initiation and administration of housing schemes 
and social welfare. Viewing training as an integral part of the total 
human resource, and given the dynamics between the latter and eco- 
nomic development, the intended end of public service training in an 
African country would be to enable, among others: 

1. Running of government operations efficiently and economically; 

2. Developing maximum efficiency in subordinate work performance; 

3. Developing and sustaining high performance level in tran- 
sacting government business;^ and 

4. All these to ensure overall national development. 

In Nigeria, the division of the country into 21 states since 1987 
means the existence of 21 state civil services, one federal service 
at the centre and numerous local government services each with its 
own administrative class occupying a pre-eminent position and on whom 
the developmental and managerial function of government devolves . 
Associated with this is the heightening of training consciousness. 
The jjurpose of this article is to take stock of the scenario of civil 
service training in Africa with particular enphas is on Nigeria with a 
view to identifying \^at possible changes or modifications have taken 
place in policies, programmes, strategies and techniques as reflected 
in existing specialist training institutions. 

CIVIL SERVICE miNI!€ IN AiTlIC^ 

In the advanced economies of the world, for example the USA, 
despite the rapid growth of employment in the governmental and other 
non-profit making sectors of the economy, the private sector has 
remained the largest employer and developer of manpower.*^ But in 
Africa, and indeed in the Third World, the .situation is otherwise. 
For instance, in Tunisia, whose level of education is considerably 
representative of that of many other middle-income developing 
countries, public corporations have been the most active economic 
agents in in-service training mainly through their ’^integrated 
centres” which acted as the providers of basic training for the 
private sector. These centres of basic training gradually moved over 
to advanced training and retraining in order to facilitate internal 
promotion of staff in accordance with the articles and staff regula- 
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tions of public corporations.^ 

VJith political independence, African governments assumed more and 
more roles with hightened citizenry expectations. Logically, admini- 
strative processes became profoundly complex. As was the case in the 
"Commonwealth Caribbean”, sweeping political and constitutional 
changes in the 1960s were accompanied by changes in the organisa- 
tions, and role and functions of particular bureaucracies. Specifi- 
cally, there was an urgent need to develop an indigenous cadre of 
top-grade administrative officials with requisite competence to 
manage newly created expanding departments of governmental business.^ 
But, generally, post- independence Africanization of civil services 
meant hasty elevation of indigenous officials hitherto restricted to 
routine clerical and other supportive role to administrative posi- 
tions for which they were ill -prepared by training and experience. It 
was in view of such problems that the African Training and Research 
Centre in Administration for Development (CAFRAD) was founded under 
the terms of agreement of May 13, , 1964 between the Moroccan Govern- 
ment and the Director-General of United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) following a unanimously 
adopted resolution supported by nine African countries. 

As an African regional institution, concerned with the study and 
solution of administrative problems inherent in the economic and 
social development of Africa, CAFPAD membership is open to all 
African countries. Notably, in 1976, CAFRAD organised and funded a 
Top Management Course in Ibadan, Nigeria. 

Beyond the founding of CAFRAD the importance attached to training 
in Africa was evident in the establishment of about 50 training 
Institutes and schools of public administration all over the conti- 
nent in the very first decade of independence. This was in response 
to the acute staff problems — precipitated by both the retirement of 
expatriates and policies of indigenisation of national civil services 
to meet the expanding political and socio-economic responsibilities— 
that the services were called upon to bear. Generally, teaching 
techniques included lectures, tutorials and seminars, panel discus- 
sion, syndicates, visual techniques, case studies and on the job or 
desk training. Other possible techniques were initiative training, 
project training, exercises, in-tray training, role playing, program- 
med learning, demonstration visits, attachments or internships and 
training within industry (TWI). The application of specific methods 
demanded spatio-temporal relevance. The difficulty actually was in 
deciding which techniques were the most appropriate.^ 

Yet there was the problem of turning the established institutions 
into effective instruments for staff development because of associat- 
ed problems of curriculum development, recruitment and training of 
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iridigenous staff to man these institutions, assembling teaching mate- 
rials based on local experiences and practices and. therefore familiar 
to trainees, and getting suitably qualified officials in adequate 
number released for training. Moreover, there was the nore difficult 
problem of having to ensure that the marginal benefit (however com- 
puted) derived from training modestly equalled the marginal cost of 
providing the training.^ The unsatisfactory inter-institutional com- 
munication among the African institutes to enable exchange of experi- 
ences did not aid matters in these respects. 

The specific problem of low take-up of initiates, and of selection 
and timely release of personnel for training courses assumes meaning 
against the background of shortage of high-level manpower and costs. 
In the circumstance, the difficulty in selecting and appointing 
properly qualified training directors and the reluctance of govern- 
ments to release senior staff as trainers were all too often a result 
of the tendency for training to be regarded as a costly and time 
absorbing, if not abnormal, aspect of management and administration. 
Among other things, African governments were simply afraid of the 
cost of temporary replacement of officials released at senior levels. 
Inevitably such false economy of minimising costs left open the 
option of transferring junior personnel to staff training duties and 
consequently the neglect of need to direct staff training duties from 
a high enough level. 

It is also to be noted that uncritical borrowing of institutions, 
courses or training methods by some African countries often compound- 
ed rather than solved the human resource problem. It is no surprise 
that often officers returning from training, especially from over- 
seas, and assigned to duties still further needed some degree of 
rehabilitation to speed their return to working reality. . 

In the context of these general problems, governments in both Webt ^ 
and East Africa have indicated manpower budgets for the establishment 
of training needs over five- or ten-year periods. It has been noted 
that such budgets usually revealed a lack of balance between various 
professions, trades or skills; they also helped to demonstrate the 
dimension of the training problem and the wastage due to the diver- 
sion of trained personnel to other duties within weeks of completing 
their training.^ The Nigerian experience illustrates some of these 
problems. 


CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING IN NIGERIA 


Preamble 

Training, like recruitment fuctions came later in the history of 
public personnel management in Nigeria. In fact, training processes 
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^ came into focus by accident rather than by design.^^ General ly, the 
"i development of administrative training in Nigeria can be divided into 
four phases ^ , namely ^ the period before 1954;* 1954 to the attainment 
of political independence in 1960; the decade of the 1960s; and 
I contemporary developments since 1970* 

i Modest achievement was recorded in the area of high-level manpower 

development between 1938 and 1948. While only one scholarship was 
awarded in 1938-39 and £ 648 was expended on scholarships that year 
the total number of scholarships had risen to 137 in 1947-48 and the 
i cumulative expenditure had reached £ 92^468 within the sam^ period. 

f Ihe progress in manpower development was apparently matched , by the 

relatively impressive record in the area of Nigerian! sat ion. Thus, In 
; * contrast to 19385 when only 26 Nigerians were in the senior service, 

in 1948 the figure had gone up: to 172.^^ Yet ambitious training and 
staff development schemes had to wait until the pclitical future of 
, Nigeria was decided at the various constitutional caiferences after 
i World War II, prominently in 1954. 

Between 1954 and I 96 O 5 the aim of training was mainly to acce- 
lerate the assumption of responsibility in senior government posts by 
I young Nigerians. However, in the decade of the 19608, the defects of 
training programmes so based were being realised as the administra- 
tive tasks of government expanded. With the phenomenal post civil war 
(1967-70) growth in political and economic life in Nigeria, especial - 
. ly with the creation of states and local governments, a new problem 
; of effective communication among the functionaries of varicus govern- 
ments and the private sector surfaced. Related problems of develop- 
ment administration resulted in notable increasing emphasis through 
development planning efforts on human resource in appreciation of its 
vital role in the development process, particularly the emphasis on 
f increasing Nigeria’s stock of trained manpower through the expansion 
of existing educational and training facilities and the establishment 
of new ones.^^ This has been the ‘official position since the 1970s. 

Civil Service Training in the 1950s and 1960s 

Following the cdnstituticnal regional isation of Nigeria, regional 
civil services were created in 1954. Ihe establishment of a Federal 
civil service (in addition to the regional services) and the cc«:!spi- 
^ cuous Nlgerlanisation drive with political independence in view 
placed the training function on the agenda. In the Western regicai, it 
was recognised that training **is the key to the success of our 
(Government’s) whole endeavour to create a civil service indigenous 
at all levels and worthy of the Segions”.^^ 

With an in-service tiainipg in view, the Western region, which had 
already set up a high level standing committee on training in 1955, 
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ultimately favoured a programme of continuous staff development spe- 
cifically directed to improving staff performance in a particular 
post or class of posts. Thus, by the time political power was trans- 
ferred to Nigerians on October 1, 1960, and in constrast to earlier 
governmental concerns with issues of grading and remuneration, the 
governments were training conscious, among other reasons because of 
the emergence of hardcore personnel problems, notably, those of the 
recruitment and training. 

Granted that the focus on civil service training in the decade 
prior to independence was inspired by the Nigerinisation drive, v^en 
that exercise was relatively completed, it was realised that its 
accelerated pace, which also meant massive exit of expatriates, led 
to a ^’massive dilution of experience". This was critical because 
political independence also meant a heightened pace of development 
and more complex administrative problems. Besides, the new reality 
was that the priniary objective cf public administration had shifted 
from maintenance of law and order to social and economic development 
undertaken or effectively controlled by the state. It was this new 
reality that informed the establishment of the Institute of Adminis- 
tration of the University of Ife.^^ 

The Institute of Administration, University of Ife was founded as 
a post-graduate school of public administration and a staff college 
to the governments of Nigeria in July 1963. Its establishment was 
precisely in response to the demonstrable needs of the governments 01 “ 
Nigeria and all other African countries for advanced, intensive and 
practical training in public administration and related subjects for 
the administrative officers and other high-level manpower needed in 
the public service. In addition to training activities, the institu- 
tion was enjoined by its charter to provide consultancy services for 
governments, business organisations, statutory corporations and local 
authorities, and to conduct basic and applied research. Table 1 
summarises the enrolment for the Institute's Diploma in Public Admi- 
nistration (DPA) course between 1963 and 1968. It was evident that 
tremendous scope existed for trainirig in Nigerian public services, 
especially on the realisation that the federal civil service had been 
more than twice as large as the regional services. 

At the federal level, there was the Nigerianisation office [later 
to be known as the Staff Development Division (SDD) of the Federal^ 
Ministry of Establishment, which is statutorily responsible f or ^ 
training in the public services]. In the early 1950s, the major pre- 
occupation of the Nigerianisation office was to ensure the placement 
of Nigerians in key positions in the federal civil service prepa- 
ratory to the ultimate indigehisation of the civil service. Given 
^,Lhis^^^focus^^^J^t_was_j^ that not much training was actually 
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Table 1 EbROLMEOT FOR THE DPA COURSE BY SPONSORS, 1963-68 


SI. 

No. 

Sponsoring 

Institutions 

Total 

Enrolnfent 

, 1 . 

Federal Government 

3 ' 

2 . 

Western Nigeria Government 

71 

3. 

Eastern Nigeria Government 

2 

4. 

Mid-Western Nigeria Government 

1 

■5. 

Statutory Corporations 

6 

6 . 

Overseas Government 

1 

7. 

Private Students 

4 


SOURCE: A. Adedeji, Trainirig for Development Administration in 
yestem Nigeria 


carried out. 

In I 96 I 3 a career officer was appointed at the federal level to 
speed up the process of Nigerianisation through recruitment and 
career counselling. By the end of 19625 Nigerianisation had progres- 
sed to such an extent that the Federal Public Service Commission was 
able to report that Nigerianisation "should no longer be a political 
issue". 

By the mid 1960s and with the tremendous expansion in government 
service, arising from rapid changeo in political, economic and social 
life of the country, coupled with the complexity of the problems of 
development that had to be achieved, it had become clear that train- 
ing could solve a variety of manpower problems vdiich could militate 
against optimum productivity. It had also been recognised that train- 
ing could afford individual civil servants opportunity to add Co 
their af^erceptive backgrounds specific identifiable items of addi- 
tional knowledge, skill and understanding necessary for the success- 
ful implementation of the country's development plans. The mark of 
the new training awareness was reflected in the commissioning by the 
Federal Military Government in 1967 of a survey on the Training Need 
of the Federal Civil Service. The ultimate outcome of the survey, 
which harped on the urgent need for "systematic, sustained and regu- 
lar programme" of training in the Civil Service was the establishment 
of a staff Development Division in the Federal Ministry of Establish- 
ment for which the Nigerianisation Division was redesignated.^^ 

It was also to tackle the post-independence staffing problems that 
four universities were established at Zaria, Ife, Nsukka and Lagos in 
addition to assistance from overseas institutions. Generally, the 



Provisional 


Federal Republic of Nigeria (FRN), Annual Abstract of 
Statistics 1986 Edition, Lagos, Federal Office of Statis- 
tics. 
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methods mostly favoured by governments in their relations with these y 
institutions were: 


1. In-service training (study leave with pay plus scholarship 
benefits); 

2. Study leave (without salary, but with scholarship benefits); 
and 

3. Release from official obligations to attend courses instruc- 
tion.^^ 


This was the setting prior to the 1970s. 


Civil Service Training Since the 1970s 

The post-civil war (post-1970) rehabilitation efforts of the 
Nigerian government resulted in marked increase in wage employment in 
the country and corresponding training needs. About three-fifths of 
the estimated modern-sector employment was, however, provided by the 
public sector (i.e., the Federal and state civil services, government 
corporations and companies plus the teaching services combined), 
vihile the rest was in the private sector. In most of the states, the 
public sector accounted for roughly three-quarters of modern-sector 
employment. This implied that in such states the growth of wage 
employment depended on the expansion of employment in the public 
sector, particularly the civil service. The expansion of the public 
services continued untill the pronounced retrenchments after 1984. 
Table 2 reflects the emplc^ent in the Federal Civil Service betwe€:n 
1979 and 1985. 

Table 2 EMPLOYMENT IN FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE, 1979-85 


As on 31st Permanent 

December — 

Male Female 


Temporary 


Male Female 


Total 


Male Female 
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. In response to anticipated problems of an expanding service, the 

^ Federal Military Government in 1972 set up a public servi.ce review 
commission under Chief J. Udoji. With respect to training, the Com- 
mission observed: 

I Training is a continuous process from recruitment (induction and 

orientation) to retirement. ...Training is vitally important for 
our public services. ...The public services must change and be 
strengthened to respond effectively to the demands of development. 
They need qualified, ski Tied and motivated people in the right 
'f places at the right time to achieve these objectives, to transform 
paper plans into actual achievement.. ..We need to train people who 
! .4 are results-orientecL who can recognise opportunities and meet 

objectives. We need... men and women who know how to make resources 
, productive. 

I TTie commission therefore recommended: 

! 

1 

placing initial emphasis on management development ard supervisory 
^ training... .Management development is crucial to the success of an 

j organisation since managers have the ultimate responsibility for 

[ meeting the objectives of the organisation.^^ 

j The Federal (^vernment wholesomely accepted the new-style, re- 

sults-oriented public service recommended by the Udoji Commission, 
i wtlch emphasised planned and systematic training, as well as the new 

I management concept which presupposed that the leadership of the 

system must be exposed continuously to contemporary philosophies of 
management, planning, delegation and human relations, and to the 
principles of sound financial administration.^^ As a first step, the 
Standing Committee on Training and Development, which was set up in 
1969 to coordinate federal staff development programmes was reacti- 
vated. Subsequently, the expansion of educational and training faci- 
lities was vigorously pursued. Particularly, training efforts outside 
the formal educational system were intensified through the activities 
of manpower development agencies. This was administered by Staff 
Development Division (SDD) of the Federal Ministry of Establishment. 

^ The SDD organises induction courses for new entrants into the 
' administrative, professional and executive classes of the public 
service, supervisory management courses for intermediate level offi- 
cers, trainer courses and workshops for Departmental Training Offi- 
cers (DTOs). Processing of ministerial and departmental training 
proposals, course nominations, recommendations on study leave without 
pay and the funding of approved departmental courses also fall within 
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the province of the SDfc In additions the SDD arranges middle j ad- 
vanced and top ^management courses for senior officers* Also arranged 
for qualified nominees are courses, such as Master of Public Adminis- 
tration (MPA), Master of Business Administration (MBA), Diploma in 
Etevelopment Economics (DDE), Diploma in Public Administration (DPA), 
and Certificate in Public Administration (CPA), all of which are 
tenable in Nigerian universities. 

The advanced management courses are designed to assist senior 
public managers (grade levels 13-16) in determining objectives and 
monitoring progress toward them, in managing the human resources in 
their organisations more objectively and in improving their capacity 
tQ employ mcdern management skills and techniques in public sector 
setting. The courses were partly tenable both in Nigeria and overseas 
before the Administrative Staff College of Nigeria (ASCON) took over 
completely all management training programmes in July 1978, and were 
conducted in formal and informal sessions. Table 3 reflects the level 
of management training tetween 1975-76 and July 1978. 

Table 3 LEVEL OF MANAGEMENT TRAINI!€, 1975/76- JULY 1978 


Year 

Advance 

Middle 

Personnel 

4 

Top 

Super- 

visory 

Adminis- 

tration 

Courses 

Total 

1975-76 

200 

140 



228 

29 

597 

1977 

.150 

120 ■ 

75‘ 


140 

6 

491 

July 1978 

318 

94 

149 ' 

IIQ 

266 

15 

952 


SOURCE: FRN, Staff Development Review, 1975-78, p. 26. 


Generally, the Management Development Programme, with its ante- 
cedents in the Udoji Report, was the first indigenised ’in-house' 
system to provide, on a regular basis, for formal training and de- 
velopment of managerial manpower in the public services of the fede- 
ration. To ensure that whatever' management training programme was 
developed to meet the need^ of the generality of public service 
managers, groups of senior Managers from the entire public sector^ 
. representing experienced Permanent Secretaries and General Managers 
of big corporations and state-owned companies, the Directors of the 
Centre for Management Development (CMD) and ASCON participated in two 
pilot workshops in 1975 to identify^the subject areas which would be 
most helpful in making the public service a results-oriented system. 
The series of trainer courses organised by the SDD are designed to 
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enlighten the officers designated as DTOs, most of whom are actually 
new to the training field, on their various roles and functions, 

/Officers in the training divisions of State Ministries of Establish- 
ment, Instructors from the Federal Training Centres (FTCs) as well as / 

officers administering training in the SDD also- undertake these 
courses. Before and throughout 1975, these courses were undertaken 
overseas. It soon became glaring that there was need to have a more 
comprehensive trainer’s course designed ideally for the Nigerian 
situation. This led to the birth of the TREND (Training and Education 
for Nigerian Development) Course, specifically designed to install a 
training programme for training personnel of the Government of 
Nigeria between 1976 and 1978. By 1978, 113 ’highly skilled’ TREND 
trainers had been produced. 

The activities of the SDD can be summarised in terms of the trans- 
foimation, in methods and types, that swept through the training 
function since the late 1960s: planned and pr/>grammcd, rather than 
haphazard training and the development of training consciousness in 
the civil service^ as a whole. These were articulated, programmed and 
executed by the manpower development institutions, the most .promi- 
nent of which are briefly discussed here. 

Industrial Training Rjnd (ITF) 

One of the cardinal 'objectives of th^ Federal Ministry Gcvemment 
in setting up the ITF under Decree No. 47 of 1971 was the rapid 
industrialisation of Nigeria. The ITF’s key role in this was "promot- 
^ng and encouraging the acquisition of skills in industry and com- 
merce with a view to generating a pool of indigenous trained manpower 
sufficient to meet the needs of the economy’*. P It was the first of 
the three manpower training and development agencies set up by the 
government during the Second National Development Plan period (1970- 
1974), the other two being the Nigerian Council for Management De- 
velopment (NCMD) and the Administrative Staff College of Nigeria 
(ASCON). The general functions of the ITF include: 

1, Encouraging greater involvement of employers, particularly 
small employers, in the organisation and development of train- 
ing programme and facilities including the establ ishment of 
Group Training Scheme and*^ Centres in certain critical areas of 
economic activities. ■ ■ V ■ 

t 2. Building training facilities of its own, in identified areas 
V:/;:l'\''''''':'',-:'of;'national needsf “ 

3. Seeking to formalise its non-formal training programmes with 
the curricula of formal educational institutions, 

4. " Bearing a proportion of the direct costs of on-the-job and 
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21 

off-tbe-job trailing of Nigerian employees, 

these mean that activities of the ITF are mostly promotional-- i 
provision of financial and other supporting services to its member 
firms, as well as to other training efforts in the economy, including 
those of Vccational Improvement Centres (VICs). All the same, it was 
in realisation of its functions that the ITF streamlined its role in 
the production of skilled manpower through the design and development 
of various training courses, workshops, seminars and schemes® It was 
estimated that between 1981 and 1985, about 9,500 training and man- 
power development officers were to benefit from ITF’s ”Train-the- 
Trainers” programmes.^^ ‘ In 1986 alone, ITF organised a total of 59 
Manpower Training and Development Programmes for 850 trainig per- 
sonnel in Nig«jria® There is cause to believe that ITF^s activities ^ 
have increased since then. 

Administrative Staff College of Nigeria (ASOON) 

ASCON was established by Decree No. 39 of 1973, among other 
things: (a) to provide higher management training for the development 
of senior executives for the public and private sectors of the 
Nigerian economy; and (b) to provide and arrange for a comparative 
stu^y and investigation of the principles and techniques of manage- 
ment and administration and for exchange of ideas and experiences 
between various spheres of national life. To fulfil its mission, 
ASCON provides training under the rubric of seven departments of^. 
study. ASCON* s various training programmes were originally designed 
to meet the joint needs of the private , and public sectors of the 
Nigerian economy. Its preliminary programme in 1974 was designed 
primarily to renew concern for the appropirate management of human 
resources and enlagre each participants* awareness of the problems 
facing ’line* managers ard p6:rsonnel specialists and how these could 
be dealt with. ASCON also helped to widen the scope of SDD's Advanced 
Management Course by promoting the first *Module’ of each course in 
Nigeria. Later, the Federal Government decided that ASCON should 
focus on the training needs of the public service only. 

The courses at ASCON are highly participative. Discussions are 
encouraged during lecture periods which account for about 50 per cent 
of the course time. The rest of the time is devoted to individual and 
group exercises, case studies, decision-making exercises and the 
practice of management skills.^^ Betvaeen September 1984 and June 1985 
about 618 participants attended courses at ASCON (Table 4). 

Centre for Management Develqpment (CMD) 

CMD is a resource institution established under Decree No. 51 in 
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4 TOTAL NUMBER OF APPLICANTS AND ADMISSIONS FDR COURSES AT 
ASCON BY TYPE OF COURSE SEPTEMBER 1984- JUNE 1985 


■ Course 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 


Applicants 

Admission 

Participants 
Who Attended 




Course 

id Financial Management 

23 

22 

19 

;d Management Course 
cate Course in Public 

218 

94 

A8 

stration 

114 

114 

66 

[ Course in Public 
stration 

45 

45 

18 

al Management Course 

100 

64 

54 

. Management Course 

254 

159 

104 

on Course 

163 

163 

163 

lent Consulting Course 
lent Development and 

87 

67 

45 

ng Course 

80 

76 

35 

Management Course 

73 

45 

20 

ng the Trainers Programme 
cal Government Officers 

29 

27 

27 

TOTAL 

1,218 

903 

618 

age of total number of 




ints 

100 

74.1 

50.7 


uced with effect frcm 1985, this Course on Project Management 
ricultural and Rural Development has been discontinued since 


CE: FRN, Aomial Abstract of Statistics, 1986 Bditicm, Lagos, 
Federal Office of Statistics, p. 106* 

; the operational arm of the Nigerian Council for Management 
)ment (NCMD), which has overall responsibility for the promc- 
nd coordination of management education and training in 
1 * CMD caters for both the public and private sectors. Its 
ent development activities include running conferences on ard 
hing into management problems, financial and technical support 
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,to management training institutions training activitieSg and promo- 
tion of management effectiveness and training consciousness in both' 
sectors of the economy. 

Specifically, CMD’s major roles include: 

1. assessing Nigeria’s managerial manpower needs'; 

2. developing resource for managerial teaching, training and 
consultancy; 

3. assessing the type and quality of programmes for the develop- 
ment of the country's managerial manpower; and 

4. improving the quality and enhancing the use of management 
consulting, research and training. 24 

The target of CMD’s programmes include entrepreneurs and managers, 
planners of managerial manpower, management educators, trainers, 
human resources sf)ecialists, and individual Nigerians, vhose employ- 
ment and self-fulfilment depend upon enhancing their managerial and 
supervisory effectiveness. 

For the purpose of coordinating and setting standards in manage- 
ment related activities, CMD embarked on a systematic establishment 
of professional management associations, such as Nigerian Association 
of Management Consultants (NAMCON), Nigerian Association of Schools 
of Management Education and Training (NASMET), etc. The network of 
institutions facilitates its task of promoting high national stan- 
dards of professionalism in management education, consultancy, train- ^ 
ing and marketing. 

Nigerian Institute of Managen^nt (NIM) 

NIM is a private organisation concerned with management develop- 
ment in both the piiblic and private sectors. With 16 branches nation- 
wide, the strength of the individual and corporate members of Nl^i 
stood at 8,047 and 347 respectively in 1984. Quite frequently, NIM, 
staff deliver lectures on subjects, such as Management by Objectives 
(MBO), Effective Communication, Motivation and Work, Woik Measure- 
ment, Budgeting and Bcdgetary Control, Tools of Financial Management, 
etc., to officers on Supervisory Management Courses and the iiKiuction 
courses for administrative and professional officers in the federal 
civil service. The Institute also organises Annual National Manage- 
ment Conferences, Symposia, films and workshops. 

Tlie prevailing national economic recession in Nigeria has affected^ 
the training operations of NIM as some companies and organisations 
were not in optimum operatfo^ o’** retrenched a lot of their workers 
who would have been sent for training. However, 1984 proved a better 
year than 1983 as patronage of courses witnessed a general improve- 
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ment over 1983« The total number of runs of all courses increased 
from 79 to 90 while participation level also increased from 7% to 

1,176 (Table 5)p- 

Table 5 NIM: SCHEDULED COURSES AMD PARTICIPATION, 1980-1984 


Year 

Total Number of Run 
(All Courses) 

Total Number of 
Participants 

Average 

Participation 

1980 

122 

1,558 

13 

1981 ■ 

128 

1,466 

12 

1982 

103 

1,359 

13 

1983 

79 

706 

9 

1984 

90 

1,176 

13 


SOURCE: NIM 5 24th Annual Report and Accounts, 1984, p, 12. 


National Institute of Policy ard Strategic Studies (NIPSS) 

NIPSS was legally established by Decree No. 20 of 1979 as a Fede- 
ral Government parastatal to provide a forum to bridge the ‘gap’ 
between initiators and executors of policy. Since its establishment, 
NIPSS has served as a high level centre for reflection, research and 
dialogue where academics of excellence, seasored policy initiators 
and executors and other citizens of mature experience and wisdom 
drawn from different sectors of Nigeria’s national life meet, reflect 
and exchange ideas on the great issues of society, particularly as 
they relate to Nigeria and Africa in the context of a constantly 
changing world. To achieve this, NIPSS among other things: (a) con- 
ducts courses for top-level policy makers and executors drawn from 
different sectors of national life; and (b) ccnducts seminars, 
workshops and other action-oriented programmes for leaders and poten- 
tial leaders in the public services (including the military and other 
security services), private sector, etc.^^ 

NIPSS is organised into three departments, namely, administration, 
studies, and research. ■ > ' . 

Other Training Institutions ; , 

The other prominent manpower development centres in Nigeria are 
the Institutes of Public Administration and of Local Government 
Studies in three universities federally designated for the purpose. 
These are the University of Nigeria, Nsukka^ Ahmadu Bello University, 
Zaria, and Obafemi Awolowo University, lie- If e (formerly University 
of Ife). Officers nominated for in-house training are trained in 


these institutions. 

Besides the senior and intermediate- level categories^of staff 
expected to benefit from training programmes of the various institu- 
tions, and agencies, the low level category of public servants were 
also billed for appropriate training to imporve their performance. 
For example, in the 1980s, the Manpower Bevelo|»ient Department of the 
Office of the Head of Service planned to run a series of courses for 
Clerical Officers and other low-level staff employed in Federal 
Government Ministries. The effort was intended to encourage the 
individual ministries to run similar courses for their staff. 27 A.lso 
designed for similar purpose ar^e the Federa,! Training Centres (FTCs), 
These are concerned with the training of the junior and middle-level 
personnel in all aspects of government work, e.g., typists, clerical 
assistants, stenographers and confidential secretaries of all 
grades ^ , 

Up till January 1975, there were only two FTCs, one in Lagos and 
the other in Kaduna. However, considerable enlargement of government 
activities meant an urgent need to develop competent secretaries and 
typists. This led to the establishment of new FTC’s at Ilorin, Enugu 
and Maiduguri with proposal for the establishment of two more before 
the end of the Third National Plan period.28 The FTCs are open to all 
state governments and parastatals. 

Assessment of the Training Efforts 

Staff development is a continuous and growing process. Therefore, 
results are often not so dramatic and immediate as to make success 
easily discernible. However, it can be suggested that there is till 
room for improvement as the impiementaticn of the varic<us manpower 
policies ard programmes in Nigeria has not achieved the desired 
degree of anticipated success. As it has been noted: 

The various training efforts, commedable as they are, can hardly 
be considered adequate in relation to the enormous manpower re- 
quirements of the economy. In quantitative terms, the gap betv^een 
the demand and supply of manpower ... has remained very wide,29 

In 1977, well after major training and manpower development insti- 
tutions had been esta^blished, the extent of manpower shortage as 
reflected in staff vacancies varied from 33 per cent to a little over 
50 per cent in resf)ect of a wide range of manpower categories. Asso- 
ciated with this shortage was imbalance in distribution, especially 
of professional manpower, more evident in the public sector in part 
because of less attractive service conditions there. The situation 
proved debilitating to efficient management. 
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The response of the established institutions yielded limited value 
because of certain specific and general problems. As the representa- 
tive case of the FTC, Kaduna showed there was often lack of staff and 
insufficient lecture periods especially in secretarial subjects. This 
was aggravated by poor equipment for skill subjects like typewriting. 
There was also the dilemma of academic versus pedestrian training. 
This refers to the tendency for university based training institutes 
to be ’too academic” while, on the other hand, institutes attached to 
establishment ministries get obsessed with the basic tools aspect of 
administration*- 

The effectiveness of the various training programmes attended by 
civil servants from the ministries and departments in. terms of rele- 
vance of the courses sponsored to identified training needs has also 
not been too clear. This is evident in the lack of demonstrable match 
between the world of training and the world of production, a problem 
often compounded by lackadaisical attitude of trainees as mostly 
expressed in the question ”what reward?” This latter issue relates to 
a further dilemma in the training function, that is, training for 
efficiency versus training for promotion. In this regard, it was 
noted: ”The results of the Account ing-Audi ting Students (of FTC, 
Lagos) have been very encouraging... probably because those successful 
are always promoted immediately they complete their courses”.^0 in- 
evitably, while training needs are appreciated and much is actually 
done, little has been achieved. In the present context, the training 
function is further weakened by the prominent belief by many organi- 
sations that when there are business constraints, the first sector 
from which to cut down expenses is the manpower training and develop- 
ment area. This need not continue to be so. 

PROSPECTS 

The need for training and retraininglfcf Nigerian manpower has been 
generally accepted, in view of the substantial increase in the number 
and scope of activities of public and private agencies. Though a 
welcome development, it emphasises tlie need for regular evaluation of 
training programmes to ascertain their relevance and assess their 
impact, for example, an assessment of the almost ubiquitous "Train- 
the~Trainers” programmes to determine the extent of realisation of 
their multiplier effects. As the Fourth National Development Plan 
also recognises, it is necessary for this and other purposes that the 
agencies which run identical programmes should collaborate, as much 
as possible for the purpose of sharing experiences and avoidance of 
unnecessary duplieat ion of efforts. The recommendation for a conti- 
nuous inter-change of staff between the civil service and other 
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sectors of the' economy, that is, large commercial parastatals and 
large private sector enterprises to "inject some^ freshness, new' 
ideas, scarce skills and varied experience into the service"^^^ is 
useful in this regard. 

As Nigerian civil services increasingly consolidate their develop- 
ment administration focus, training programmes must be reviewed con- 
tinuously in line with changing developmental perspectives. For 
example, managerial approaches to administration under an affluent 
economy differ from those under austere conditions. The continuous 
review would be necessary to keep pace with developmental trends, 
economical, technological or work organisational situation. For this, 
there is need to build in training evaluation processes to courses 
with designs which allow flexibility and adaptation. This could 
assume the form of "job- behaviour evaluation". 

On the other hand, the importance of "reaction evaluation" cannot 
be underplayed. It is significant that the SDD’s Training and Evalua- 
tion Unit realised that mere awareness of a possible after-course 
evaluation of work performance often inspired trainees to assimilate 
and therefore achieve the best out of a training course. 

In spite of the dilemma between training for promotion or effi- 
ciency, the developmental focus of contemporary public administration 
suggests that promotion should be de -institutionalised from training. 
As Jacques Charmes et al., suggest, even while arguing a contrary 
case: 

...promotion has to be organised in a balanced manner: it cannot 
be confined to vertical promotion, the limitations of which show 
up clearly in the staff rules of the public corporations; nor can 
it be confined to horizontal promotion which is too closely bound 

up with ergonomics.32 

Finally, at a general African level, the question of speedir^ up 
the development of human resource in the civil services has a\ defi- 
nite relation with the improvement of general pre-work educational 
standards. This derives .from the fact that a system of specialised 
training is more efficient ard flexible if it is applied to a pppula- 
tion that has already learned the basic mechanisms of learning.33 In 
the present and future contexts, training and education can be inte- 
grated with staffing policies as a stepping stone to’ overall manpower 
develop^ment in African countries. There is considerable scope for 
civil service training in Afr:fca. In' spite of objective difficulties 
deriving mostly from economic factors, there is the consolation that 
African governments are gradually realising this fact. 
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Training for Administrators in France 



'The author is presently engaged in a study of the ’’Higher Civil 
Service of France”. A more comprehensive treatment of the topic is 
given in the forthcoming publication on the subject. 


SHRIRAM MAHESHWARI 

FRAICE^ HAS been among these few countries \A^ich have traditionally 
attached a high level of importance to the training of its civil 
servants. This stands out in sharp contrast to the traditional belief 
in the concept of ’learning by doing*. In other words, the view held 
in nearly all the countries for a long time was that the ideal way of 
learning swimming was to get into water and practise swimming. Even 
when training of civil servants did not have many votaries, France 
evinced concerti towards it and what is more, institutionalised it. 


Place of Civil Service in Fraix:e 

Importance accorded to the training of civil servants flows from 
the historical fact that civil service has always occupied a place of 
key significance in France. This has been so since the times of the 
ancieo regime. Indeed, its importance has been all the time growing. 
The members of the higher civil service, especially of what are 
called the grandes ecoles,^ occupy as a rule policy-making positions 
in their respective organisations aixl even move out to other 
ministries and departments of the state where they occupy leadership 
positions. They are appointed on key posts in autonomous and public 
enterprises. 'TViey even go to private sector companies and man higher 
posts there. They are made members of the ministers’ personal 
cabinets, and thus participate directly in policy-making 
responsibilities. Like other civil servants, they enjoy the right to 
seek election to the national parliament and may also be appointed as 
ministers in the government. The Constitution of the Fifth Republic, 
under operation since 1958, prohibits deputies from becoming 
ministers. This was done to curb the political ambitions of 
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legislators j which brought such a bad name to the Fourth Republic 
( 1945-57 ) . All the same 5 the incompatibility provisions have changed 
the source of national politics in France, Under such an ineligibi- 
lity provision, France had to seek other sources, and the count rys’ 
civil service has filled the gap. A large number of present-day 
ministers are civil servants, and what is more, they generally belong 
to the elite corps. In Japan also, a large number of ministers come 
from the world of civil service.^ But there is a difference between 
the two countries. In Japan, civil servants enter politics after 
their retirement from the government. In France, they enjoy the right 
to become deputies and ministers,' including prime minister without 
resigning from their bureaucratic positions, and they* exercise it 
also. In short, in France, the civil service is growingly becoming 
the mother profession which adds immeasurably to its attractiveness 
for the ambitious young men and women of France. The fact is that: 
what France is today is owed substantially to its mandarins, more 
than' any one -else. 

In this article, it is proposed to discuss the training of gene- 
ralist administrators in France. One must note that France makes a 
distinction between the ’'administrative generalists” and the ’’scien- 
tific generalists”. Ihe latter category includes those who are ex- 
pected to occupy supervisory and policy-making positions in depart- 
ments and ministries having a large input of science and technology. 
The scientific generalists are recruited from amongst graduates who 
have passed in science subject. On the other hand, the administra- 
tive generalists are graduates with lavr or/and social science back- 
grcund . Recruitment is through -a most' stiff competitive examination 
in which several thousand graduates sit to compete for 40 seats, the 
total annual intake being fixed at 80. The remaining 40 positions 
are filled through a limited competitive examination open only to the 
serving servants with at least five years’ service and below the age 
of 32. These two constitute the major sources of recruitment of the 
administrative ,generalists''ln France.' 

An Indian reader needs to be reminded that France does not have an 
agency like' India’s civil service commission charged with the respon- 
sibility for recruitment of higher civil servants. The scientific 
generalists are recruited by the Ecole Polytechnique through a 
written competitive examination in which over 3000 science graduates 
sit while the number of posts to be filled is around 300. The admini- 
strative generalists are recruited by another school— the Ecole 
National d ’Administration (ENA). 

The Ecole Polytechnique was set up by Napoleon more than 200 years 
ago, his motivating desire being to recruit qualified and competent 
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longef' the first' attraction of those who are recruited by the Poly- 
^^technique^ but the latter continues to t;e run by the army and along 
army lines* Indeed, nearly half of those who graduate from the Poly- 
technique at the end of their training resign from the government and 
join private sector where the salary and the perks are very attrac- 
tive, Those who figure very high in the final merit list, prefer 

corps like corps de mines (corps of engineers) corps de ponts et 

chaussees (corps of roads and bridges)^, etc. The duration of train- 
ing at the Poly technique is three years where the trainees are 
imparted intensive instruction in science subjects as well as public 
law (which includes public administration), economics, etc. There are 
periodic examinations in which marks are awarded. At the end of the 
training, a final examination takes place. On the basis of marks 
awarded in all the tests, a merit list is prepared. This merit list 
is of critical importance for the Career of the trainee. The topper 

in the list is the firat to be invited to choose the corps and those 

vho figure low get diminishing choices. 

Training at the H(iA 

The remaining part of the present article is devoted to the train- 
ing of the administrative generalists id France. The Ecole Poly- 
technique Weis (and is even now) the recruiting and training agency 
for the scientific generalists but it did hot have for a long time a 
counterpart for the recruitment and training of administrative gene- 
ralists. A demand for such an institutionalised arrangement was being 
made from time to time but in vain. It was soon after the World 
War II that France established the ENA. 

The ENA is both the recruiting and the training agenc}^' of admini- 
strative generalists in France. Established in 1945, first under a 
state decree and later under a statute, it functions directly under 
the Prime Minister's Office. It is headed by a Director who is 
appointed by the President of the Republic. Generally, a high ranking 
civil servant .is appointed as the Director though this need not be 
so. The previous Director of ENA was from private sector. Under the 
Director come the Director of Stidies and the Director of Intem- 
ships. It is a practice to appoint a University professor^^ as the 
Director of Studies. The internal administration of the school is 
made the responsibility of a General Secretary, who is of a somewhat 
lower rank. The ENA has a total staff of 140 out of which only 30-40 
are in Category A — which is the category of officer class. 

The ENA has hired a building for the accommodation of the trainees 
but residence is not compulsory. Most trainees prefer to make their 
own arrangements for stay, and come to ENA for their lessons, the 
working hours being 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. A trainee is expected to put in 
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20” 24 hours of lessons In a week. But he has also to work outside in 
preparation of case studies , etc. 

Though the present annual intake of civil servants from the open 
market at ENA stands at 40 the number was much larger iii the past. 
For a long time, France was experiencing rapid economic growth, which 
was reflected in the expansion of the civil service also. Under the 
regime of the socialists who came into power in the eighties, the 
expansion of the civil service got a fresh impetus. Since micl- 
eighties, France has been feeling that it has a bloated bureaucracy 
vi^ich needs pruning. An upshot is a greatly reduced number of annual 
intake. Table 1 shows the number of annual recruitment to the higher 
service since the establishment of ENA. The ENA has earned world-wide 
reputation for the high standards of its training and, as a result, 
some friendly foreign countries have also been deputing their 
officers to it to receive their training. 

OBJECTIVES OF TRAINING 

The syllabus of in-service training at ENA has undergone revision 
from time to time but its objective has remained stable, which is to 
impart to the newly recruited civil servants skills and practical 
knowledge of how to conduct administration efficiently. Training of 
civil servants is thus practice-oriented, that is, what the newly 
recruited civil servants would be required to do in administration. 
It lasts for two years out of which the first year is devoted to 
’internship’ and the second one to ’academic studies'. Though called 
academic studies, one must note, the accent is on practical aspects 
of public administratior.. Secondly, the higher' civil service reciuit- 
ment has two streams, namely, the external examination open to 
students have obtained the baccaulearat, hot above the age of 25 
and the internal, limited one, restricted to serving civil servants 
with a minimum of five years’ service and below the age of 32, but 
all attend the same training programme at ENA which begins in 
February each year and concludes in January two years later. In 
other words, training is common for both the streams and all sit in 
the same class even though they come from two different sources of 
recruitment. Thirdly, training at ENA is critically important for the 
career of civil servants. There are regular tests which are evaluated 
and a final merit list is prepared on the basis of marks obtained in 
them* While no one in training remains denied of employment, the most 
prestigious corps are joined by those who stand very high in Che 
merit list, preferably occupying among the first 10 or 12 positions. 
The training is conducted under the charge of two officials at ENA 
who work directly under the Director of the Ecole, namely, Director 
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Table , 1. ENA INTAKE SINCE ITS ESTABLISHMENT 


Batch 

No. o£ 

Batch 

No. of 


Parti- 


Parti- 


cipants 


cipants 

May. lS46-July 1947 , 

, 87 

January 1967-May 1969 

97 

June;1946rEtecember 1948 ,■ 

65 

January 1968-May 1970 

115® 

■January 1947 -December 1948 

59 

January 1969-May 1971 

103^ 

January 1947-E^cember 1949 

55 

January 1970-May 1972 

103 

Fetjruary 1948-December 1949 

. 11 ‘ 

January 1971-May 1973 

■ ,■.,.•■■97 

January 1948Tltecember 195G 

43 

January 1972-May 1974 

131 

January 1949-pecember 1951 

. ,39 

January 1973-May 1975 

.... 115 

Jaoiary 1950-Deicember 1952 

78 

January 1974-May 1976 

1418 

January 1951“:Septomber ,1953 

99 

January l975-May 1977 

147 

January 1954- July 1956 . ; 

. 78 

January 1976-May 1978 

159h 

January 1955rJuly 1957 ..v 

77 

January 197 7 -May 1979 

136 

Jamjary 1956-July 1968 

67^ 

January 1978-May 1980 

168 

January 1957 -July 1959. ^ : 

54^ 

January 1979~May 1981 

159 

January 1960-May 1962 

54 

January 1980-May 1982 

133 

Feburary 1961-May 1963 

63 

January 1981 -May 1983 

149 

February 1962-May 1964, 

68 

January 1982-May 1984 

177 

February 1963-May 1965. 

94 

January 1983-May 1985 

153 

February 1964-May 1966 . 

112<= 

January 1984-May 1986 

153^ 

Febjruary 1965-May 1967 

92<^ 

January 1985-May 1987 

171 

January 1966-May 1968 

,121 

January 1986 -May 1988 

146 

^Cne.from (Cambodia. , . 

• J - i'- 

^One from Overseas. 


^(Drie. from Greece & one from Syria. 

Sone from; Overseas. 


^One from Overseas. 


from Overseas. 


%Wq from. Over seas. 


^IV?o from Overseas. 



from Overseas. 

of Intermshlps and Director of Academic Studies. These two function- 
aries have to, award marks , in internship and academic studies which' is 
a responsibility of supreme sensitivity and delicacy: the marks 
obtained by the students determine their ranking in the civil service 
and^ finally, their , service .career. Fourthly, ENA takes utmost care 
in sele^^ting the org.^nisationsj, bpth in public administration ard the 
private sector, where the 'eleves/ (students) are to undergo' their 
internship. The principle^ is ^ one .organisation for one intern, which 
implies, selection of 80; organisations in public administration and an 
equal number , in priyatf sqcto.r. Finally, it is a firm policy of the 
school, to have internship ,done^ outride. Par is; civil servants just 
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starting their career should imbibe their initial experiences outside 
the metropolis. 

TRAINIISG: SYLLABUS AND !«TH(lX)!iX^Y 


Internship 

■ Internship refers to attachment to both public arri private orgatiir 
sations where- the newly recruited civil servants work directly uwter 
the head of the organisation and are entrusted with definite fimc- 
tional responsibilities to carry out. Ihey, thus, cpe rate not merely 
as observers or learners, but actually do the work. Internship has 
two terms — six months in public administration and six months in a 
private sector company, generally small sized one, employing less 
than 100 persons. It is not necessary for public organisation interne- 
ship to precede the private firm internship. The order may be chang- 
ed: what is important to bear in mind is that both the parts are 
compulsory and equally important. Let us begin with six months® 
internship in a public organisation. 

The intern is usually sent to a pre-fixed field agency away from 
Paris, such as a prefecture whose administrative head, one may 
recall, is the prefect, or the ’’Commissioner of the Republic®®, as is 
his new nomenclature. He works directly under the latter, v^o allots 
him definite tasks for performance which he carries out. He directly 
handles certain cases and even proposes the appropriate course of 
action to the prefect. But he cannot sign papers himself, for undet 
the law the prefect alone can take- decisions within his jurisdiction* 
He represents the prefect in f^blic functions and makes speeches. In 
short, he is integrated with the organisation of his internship even 
though he draws his salary from the Government at Paris. During this 
period, the Director of Internships at ENA remains in regular or- 
ganised contact with him and his local boss, namely, the prefect. 
visits the intern, discusses with him what and how he is doing, talks 
to his boss and acts as his adviser. His objective is to ensure that 
the intern learns the maximum and properly while in the field* Also, 
he has to assess the intern’s performance and mentally evaluate him 
in terms of other interns serving else ^ere. Ihe respansibiltty is 
most delicate and onerous. At the end of six months, the head of 
local administration, in this case the prefect, is required to serd 
an evaluation report on the intern to the Director of Internships at 
ENA. To standardise the evaluation and minimise the inter-play of 
subjective elements, a detailed questionnaire has been prepared by 
ENA and the prefect responds under these heads. He even recommends 
the marks to be awarded to t\^ intern. But the final av^ards are given 
by the Director of Internships who has necessarily to keep in mind 
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perfoTMiic^ of remaining interns and put him on an appro- 
::p?late scale, ^ 

The intern then proceeds to a private firm where he, spends six 
months directly under its head. The indenting company gives him 
definite responsibilities which' may include even preparation of 
■ project reports but' he reports directly to its head. The Director of 
: Internships' remains' in contact with the intern as well as the com- 
pany? regularly visiting the latter and talking to the intern as well 
,as his boss. The evaluation of the intern follows the same pattern as 
discussed in the preceding paragraph. A private company? one may 
think I may treat the intern as a bird of passage with no stake or 
interest or even as an intruder. But. this is not the case. The ENA 
experience is that private companies genuinely welcome the interns: 
the ENA association adds to their prestige. Interns? moreover? are 
highly soMght after persons in France? ard many firms are prepared to 
offer their interns employment with handsome emoluments. 

Mention needs to be made of an international exposure given to the 
trainees during the Internship period of one year. Each trainee must 
spend some time outside France — either attached to the French embassy 
abroad or to a foreign government or to a foreign company. The 
countries idiere the trainees are sent for this experience are usually 
United States? Germany? Canada (especially to French-speaking 
Quebec)? Great Britain? Italy? etc. The one^'year internship is 
evaluated at the end as a single unit. 

Acadanlc Studies 

‘Academic Studies* constitute the second segment of two-year 
training at ENA. One must not infer from the term that instructions 
* at this stage are purely academic and theoretical. As already 
mentioned? the objective of training is to transform theoretically 
and conceptually strong graduates into practitioners of administra- 
tion? technically proficient for the job awaiting them in their 
career.' ' 

The first part of training is dispersed bnt training for the 
second part (Academic Stxjdies) is ponducted at Paris— within the 
premises of the EKA itself. The first weak of this one year instruc- 
tion is spent in the mountain, away from Paris? where all the 
students live together. During the period of internship? one may 
recall? the trainees remain located at different places and do not 
knoi^? each other in the batch— or ‘promotion* as it is called in EM. 
They are made to live together for a week amidst the environment of a 
mountain so that they may come to know each other more closely and 
get %^lc^ into a socially cohesive team, A sojourn in the mountains 
has ^ sw^t social purpose. An Interesting ceremony in the first week 
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is the choosing of ^ a them'e fot'the *proinQtioB'^:#: This;Tieeds an expl'a- 
nation for the Indian reader, for in 'India there i§ nothing, equi- 
valent to it either in our academic institutions or -training’ schools* 
■The.wrd *proinot ion t means a batch ' or, class*,. At; ENA,^, :the .'' newly' :re“ 

; cruited civil , servants choose, by discussion 'among^ =■ themselves ■ etd-'-by 

■ eventual voting,- it need.be,. a. slogan fpr;,the, year* Ihe. trainees .are 
invited to propose slogans or names and after deliberations, , which 
may continue til l the early hours of the m .the list, gets shorter 
and shorter and ultimately two theines. may remain for final voting. 
Generally, one theme is a pronouncedly leftist one and another one is 
a rightist one, reflecting the spectrum of political, beliefs of .the 
class. Sometimes, as a compromise, a third theme,: neutral in colour, 
is accepted by the ’promotion’. The: them,e of the promotion for one 
year, for instance, was "Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”, In the year 
1987, the theme of the proirotion was the sixteenth century philoso-^ 
pher, Michel de Montaigue, whiclij was a third, neutral and therefore 
universally acceptable one. A living personality is seldom selected 
as the promotion. 

Five broad principles firmly underpin the 'Academic Studies^ seg- 
ment of the ENA training. First, the whole training effort at ENA. is 
animated by a philosophy of continuous competition aircng the students 
and this competition must be veryjair. To this end, the trainees 
have to appear at various tests, both written and oral, , in which 
definite marks are awarded. At the end of* the training programme, the 
trainees are graded and a merit list is prepared. The second govern- 
ing principle is the supreme importance of object ivityvand-.^m;parr 
tiality in the evaluaticri of the trainees during the -period of their 
instruction at ENA, In France, "the employees choose their employer” 
principle is followed. This in practice means that f ha trainees 
choose their job according to their rank determined by the marks they 
secure in the various tests. As there is regular monitoring, of their 
performance, it is absolutely necessary to have a fool-proof system 
of evaluation. The ministries every year notify to ENA the nuiuber of 
vacancies and the latter sends the list of selected candidates, which 
can never be turned down even by the minister of the indenting 
ministry. Thirdly, the courses of study at ENA are reasonably broad 
in scope and diverse in nature, which itself reflects the vast diver- 
sity of functions which a modern state, is, cal led up on to perform. 
This is necessary because allocation, of trainees to various corps and 
.ministries is done at the end of their s^tay at ENA and is not know 
earlier.^ The curriculum is. thus so designed as. to. cover as„.far,as 
possible the demands of a, modem state. Fourthly,? instmction. at .ENA 
is not in the least doctrinnaire but . is. deliberately jdesigried^^.^^^ 

■ practical and pragma.tic. Finally,^«famillarisqfelon‘Vdith.infcewmti<^l 
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and eorporate approach is constantly emphasised in the course of 
training* 

A CRITIQUE OF TRAINING 

The French public administration has historically emphasised the 
legal training of civil servants. This is in line with the wider 
Europe-wide concern for profound knowledge of public law on the part 
of mandarins. Germany in this respect is even many steps ahead of 
France: it has deepest reverence for law as the ideal preparation for 
a civil service career. In the French system of trainingj^ law-is 
accorded a very high place but of late the input of economics and 
management has been increasing. Some close observers of the French 
administrative system fear that legal education of the civil servant 
is not presently receiving the emphasis it deserves while others 
assert thft emphasis on law has not suffered but some new Subjects 
have been added to the syllabus to produce a better breed of adminis- 
trators. One also notices a total absence of input of behavioural 
sciences in the training of civil servants. 

The training programme at ENA is comprehensive In its range, 
multi -component al in its coverage and diverse in nature. The contents 
of ’Academic Studies’ comprise seminars; drafting of juridical texts 
and administrative notes; international relations; management; eco- 
nomics, mathematics and statistics applied tc management and eco- 
nomics; field study of social problems; languages and communication; 
bureautics, and, finally, physical training. The training methodology 
relies heavily on case studies and report-writing, both group and 
individual. As the objective of training is to prepare the trainees 
for the practical tasks of public administration, the trainees are 
taught, methods and techniques more than contents.- The ENA, thus, acts 
as a workshop, a polytechnic, if you so like. 

Training institutions in France do not maintain a permanent teach- 
ing faculty; and instead rely on outsiders for lectures. The ENA, 
too, has been follomng this policy since its inception and does not 
have a faculty of its own. It, instead, depends on the guest faculty 
for teaching and the sources it taps are various^ — civil service, 
universities, mass media, private sector, etc. Since the objective of 
the training is to transform university graduates into practising 
civil servants, the largest single group it draws on is that of civil 
servants. Senior academics come for instructional purposes in large 
numbers. The ENA has earned a very high level of reputation in the 
society and people love to be invited for lectures, for an invitation 
from ENA constitutes a public recognition. The speakers are carefully 
chosen and they on their part take their assignment seriously. There 


is a sort of discreet monitoring of instructors aad those not coming 
up to the mark are silently dropped from the list. 

As already mentioned, training is punctuated by perioiic examina- 
tions, written as well as oral; and marks obtained In them determine 
their final ranking in the class. It is this ranking which fi?ces 
their career for life. It is, therefore, of utmost significance that 
evaluation of performance of the 80 and odd trainees be done in the 
most objective and professional way. Evaluation of trainees is en- 
trusted to a jury, which is a board of examiners appointed by ENA. 
Members of the jury are well-known experts in their areas and carry 
out their responsibilities with utmost integrity. The broad principle 
observed in the evaluation is that 20 per cent of marks are allotted 
to Internship, and the remaining 80 per cent to Academic Studies of 
which 60 per cent remain with the jury and only 20 per cent witli the 
instructors. The identity of the trainees is kept confidential -“to 
keep the examiners unbiased. At the end of the two year period, the 
final order of merit is prepared. And with it begins the most criti- 
cal function of allocation to various corps and ministries. The 
trainee getting the highest marks in the list is the first to choose 
his employer, but the choice follows the all too well-known predict- 
able lines. The first six or seven in the list, the cream of the 
cream, generally, choose the conseil d’etat (the most prestigious 
corps)and those below in ranking opt for court des comptes and ins- 
pection generate des finances. The corp de prefecture and the diplo- 
matic corps are generally chosen by those who cannot get into the 
first three. These are the three or five elite corps or services in 
France. Those below this number have to opt for various ministries 
and departments and they become Administrative Civil. The range of 
choice goe-B on diminishing as one goes gown the list; to leave some 
semblance of choice even for the last candidate in the merit list— no 
one fails at ENA--the policy of the government is to notify more jobs 
than students under training. Thus, even the last trainee has a 
choice: he may choose out of ten or so jobs offered, all of equal 
level . Even the last job offered to the ENA product assures a com- 
fortable life but every year two or three trainees refuse these left- 
over jobs, resign and join private sector which eagerly welcomes 
them. Such trainees have to refund their salaries while getting out 
of government. The label of ENA is most prestigious in the market and 
private sector organisations would be too willing to bear the charge 
in order to get an ENA trainee. This is equally true of the products 
of Ecole Polytechnique. 

Continuous competition among the trainees is thus a cardinal 
principle of training in France— both at ENA and the Ecole Poly- 
technique. In France, competitiveness^ is an integral part of the 
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social culture. The device of examination during training keeps alive 
the spirit of competition, which brings for the best traits in the 
human personality; and the best among the best must be graded high 
,and suitably compensated. Without examinations, training will not 
produce the optimum results. There must be a cause for fighting and 
examination during training supplies the cause. So runs the argument 
of'the defenders of the practice. For full two years, the trainees 
compete with each other for the same career, which may possibly 
affect the social climate at The author discussed with the ENA 
staff the question of soical relationship among the trainees and the 
general view appears to be that it is not always very wholesome. A 
senior official at ENA pointed out in the course of discussion with 
the author: 'The social relationship among the eleves (students) is 
not unfair but nor are the trainees friendly with each other”. ”As 
the trainees compete for the same career they are careful not to help 
each other”. The Fulton Committee on Civil Service appointed by 
Great Britain in 1968 noticed among the ENA trainees ”a degree of 
competitive tension that is sometimes unhealthy”.^ 

One may also note the view of those who have been successful in 
entering the ENA. A very widely held view is that the candidates for 
the higher civil service examination have to work very, very hard to 
get into ENA but once in it, every one is sure of a ccmfortable life 
career with satisfactory salary and other perks and the two years’ 
stay at ENA is not one marked with tension and hostility. ”We take 
the things in their strides”, remarked one who was at ENA a few years 
back. 

The concent of training and the precise mix of its various compo- 
nents have undergone revision from time to time to keep it up to 
date. All the courses of study are compulsory and every one regard-- 
less of the stream he has come from is made to study all of them even 
though a subject may not be related to his actual career. Thus 
members of the diplomatic corp studies public law and other subjects 
while those in the corp of prefectures learn international relations. 
Indeed, no one knows \^at job he would hold, for allocation is done 
at the end of two years. Gne advantage of every one reading the same 
subjects is that when they leave ENA and go out to different spheres 
of administration each has a means of communication with others. 

/This arrangement of every trainee studying the same subjects was a 
later development. Earlier, the training at ENA, W'as divided into 
four specialisms: administration, economics, social affairs, and 
intemational relations. These specialisms were a hang-over of the 
past when every ministry and corps recruited its own officers and 
itselfimparted training to them. At ENA, there was no relationship 
between specialisation and the career one was to eventually pursue 
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and^ therefore, this arrangement was discontinijed in- 1958. Since 
then, every trainee attends the same courses. Likewise the behaviour-' 
al science input in training was discarded in view of the unbalancing 
influence it produced among the trainees. The total duration of 
training has also varied. Till 1986 the training lasted for two years 
and six months. Since then, its duration has been fixed at two 
years-'-one year for internship and the remaining one year for Aca- 
demic Studies. 

One may also note a few other attributes of training of adminis- 
trators in France. Being fully practice-oriented, training is design- 
ed to convert the graduates into technical personnel capable of 
coixiucting administration-ostensibly along lines hitherto observed. 
In other words, it has the effect of reproducing the administration, 
carrying forward both its strengths and weaknesses. It, in other 
words, does not make any attempt to identify gaps in the existing 
administration and fill them up. At present, the training at ENA does 
not appear to be futuristic, at least to a degree desired by the 
emerging ecological changes. A larger part of the training input has 
traditionally flowed from civil servants who have been coming to ENA 
for lectures, and the emphasis they generally lay upon is on the 
existing rather than on what should exist. Nor is there much academic 
stimulation provided in the training. 

Before the present paper is caxluded, a general observation seems 
warranted. The ENA system is apparently built upon competition, but 
the competition takes place in a society characterised by differing 
levels of consciousness. In such a context, brilliance itself 
includes capacities to overcome social handicaps, which in the 
process tilts the balance in favour of groi4>s having socialisation 
advantages. In short, underneath the ENA system operates a subtle 
§ocial discrimination, especially lihen it comes to the elite corps in 
the civil service. Social selection by manners may not be a totally 
incorrect, Inapt and irrelevant comment on what happens in the ENA 
system and this is powerfully legitimised by the competitive system 
of recruitment. This is not peculiar to France: in countries where 
the social status of the public bureaucracy is high the elite groups 
in the society are apt to reproduce themselves in a convex form In 
the higher reaches of its mandarinate. 

PRE-ENTRY AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

The foregoing relates to the initial training of newly recruited 
civil servants in France. A discussion of the present topic shall 
remain incomplete without a reference to the pre-entry and in-service 
training in France. The state in France has made arrangements for 
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the benefit of the Individuals preparing for the higher civil service 
■■competitive examinations.' '"Facilities are provided to candidates' 
tafcing"'the externab as' well as internal examinations. /Specialised 
■Institutions has been created 'and attached to the universities for 
the benefit of the students seeking a government career. The serving 
oivil servants are given special leave with pay for one to two years 
to* attend inter-ministerial centres to prepare, for examinations. 
Those who do hot succeed rejoin their government posts. 

A^’ regards in-service training, it is not much developed or or- 
ganised in a definite form in France. The higher civil servants, 
especially those belonging to the three controlling corps have a most 
varied career. They move from ministry to ministry and even accept 
assignments in both public enterprises and private sector. This 
•renders planning of effective in-service training very difficult even 
^ thcxjgh short-term training programmes and seminars of varying dura- 
tion are getting organised, especially for the specialist personnel. 
The domiiiant^b^ however, appears to be that with sound initial 

groufsding, the mandarins do not much need in-service training. Nor 
does France seemingly see any empirical reason for activating itself 
in this regard.. The civil - service is fwictionally adequate, effi- 
cient and motivated — traits which apparently do not necessitate 
mckjntihgldf institutional ih-^ 

An absence of widely' developed in-service training is presently 
compensated by the ' ingrained habits of self-study and reflection on 
^ the part of the^ mandarins. Mention in this respect may be made of an 
interesting innovat ion in the French' public administration. , This 
needs some discussion. 

■ ■■: ■:.„. ./■■■■ . ■: ‘ ' ' 

Ref lartim Clubs 

The Fourth Republic was a period of cortinuing political f luidity 
iri France, . which made some civil servants feel concerned about the 
country’s affairs and discover ways -and means of moving it forward. 
It was a turbulent age for France; and some senior civil servants and 
university professors responded to the challenge by deciding to meet 
together and exchange views and opinions periodically. The first 
such 'reflection club’ was formed aroiJtnd the fifties. To signify the 
role and responsibility of the civil service in the society, it was 
named after a distirgui shed civil servant who was in the forefront of 
the resistance movement during the World War II and who met his end 
at the hands of the Nazis. Soon, some politicians also joined, and 
many such clubs emerged, mostly in Faris where like-minded civil 
servants, university professors and politicians began to meet- perio- 
dically, discuss the current problems and reflect on possible solu- 
tions. In the course of time, they become ideologically based and 
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tecan'e/onjins for vigorous,' even if soTne^iat polemical, discussion of 
country’s political and other problems. Though their liportaive have 
declined' in the eighties, consequent on the end of ideology, so to 
say, nearly ten such reflection clubs are still influential wher^ 
like-tninded top civil servants, politicians and acadeiniGS meet afri 
debate on country's emerging problems,, concerns and Issues, These 
clubs serve the purpose of keeping higher civil servants well Inform- 
ed about the problems of the society in general and of public aimini" 
Stratton in particular, 
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Management Development in Public 
Administration : The Experience of Sri Lanka 

H.S. WANASINGHE 

IT IS neatly half a century alhCe inbit Asian countries emerged from ^ 

their colonial dependence or turnei;^, away frpm theit. ptf-moj^erfl statp 
and embarked on a process of administrative mcdernisation* • During 
this period, these countries have experienced rapid ‘changes in the 
socio-economic, technological and political milieu in uhich their 
administrative systems were called upon to function. As they approach 
the twentyfirst century, their administrative systems face even more I 
complex changes in their functional milieu. 

Sri Lanka has been no exception to this experience. In trying to 
cope with the challenges posed by development imperatives, attempts 
were made to restructure and reform the administrative system as 
well as to upgrade the public service i^ich operates the system. This 
arti.cle seeks to understand and evaluate the manner in which Sri 
Lanka has, over; this period, utilised and improved training for the . * 

purpose of upgrading its public service* It would not attempt to 
provide a historical account of the development of public service 
training, but would appraise the process, assess the present situa- 
tion and seek to understand future needs and the manner in idiich they 
should be met. 

In doing so, the article would proceed on the basis that the 
citizens of a deriioc ratio polity have the fundamental right to expect 
that the administrative system v^ich serves them meets certain basic 
requirements and possesses certain basic characteristics. First of 
all. it should be efficient in the utilisation of public resources 
and in the delivery of public services. Secondly, it should be effec- 
tive in the achievement of developmental and service goals set for A: ^ 
it. Thirdly, it must be cor tinuously responsive to the concerns and 
needs of the public good. Fourthly j it should be accountable to the 
public and, finally, it needs to be forward looking and should have 
the institutional capability to generate internal changes in response 
to the changes in its task environment. 

In any admilnistrative system, the extent to which such' public 
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expectations are met would depend on the quality of the public ' ser- 
vice cadres who constitute its human resource* Public administrators 
in a democratic polity have, therefore, to be regarded as constitut- 
ing a distinct profession, the practitioners of which need to be 
equipped to provide the country with such administrative system* Ihe 
question which this article seeks to address is to what extent the 
administrative system of post-independent Sri Lanka has been success- 
ful in developing public administration training to produce such 
practitioners • 


Background ■ 

made by an official committee in 1965, that 
government has had no conscious policy and programme to train syste- 
matically its public service to meet the managerial requirements of 
a developing economy’ ’ vividly describes the situation as regards 
public service training wiriich prevailed in the first two post-inde- 
pendence decades. The same two decades had also witnesses the begin- 
nings of profound socio-political changes in the Sri Lankan society. 
The passing years had also highlighted the increasing role of modern 
technology in the resolutioffi cf the country’s development problems. 
But, there was no significant change in the level of professionalism 
of the public administrators. Thus, there was a glaring gap in the 
capability of practitioners to professionally cope with the changes 
in the environment and with the demands of technology, as underlined 
by the official committee mentioned earlier. 

It was in October 1966 that the Academy of Administrative Studies 
(later named the Sri Lanka Institute of Development Administration) 
was established in response to the warning sourded by the official 
committee and training began to receive some measure of recognition. 
Even so, the past two decades 'have' witnesses' significant variations 
in ^ the level of attention training has received from the politicaT 
level and from the leaders of the public service itself. It has 
ranged from active support to benign neglect or uneasy tolerance. 

Wtdlst training in the public service as a whole has been affected 
by the prevalent ambivalent attitude, the severest impact on the 
country’s development has resulted from the gaps in capability 
amongst the management cadres. Since the country achieved indepen- 
dence , there has not only been a general increase in normal govem- 
activities themselves, but there has also been a significant 
expansion in the nature, scope and diversity strains on the Govern- 
ment’s organisation, management systems and manpower. Continuous 
waniings have been sounded that if development goals are to be 
achieved, the significance of improved management capability through- 
out the total administrative system cannot be overemphasised. Manage- 
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ment development, thus, lies at the heart of the development manage- 
ment problem in Sri Lanka. This article would, therefore, focus its 
attention on training of development managers within the Sri Lankan 
admirdst rat ive system. 

Present Context ' , 

There has, certainly, been an expansion of management training in 
the public service during the past two decades. A variety of institu- 
tions and programmes, aimed at managerial groups,. dot the administra- 
tive scene. Relative to the size of the country and its administra- 
tive system, the investment on these has been not insignificant. 
However , the results have been less than gratifying and Sri Lanka 
continues to face serious problems of management inadequacy. 

Two basic factors affect the problem which Sri Lanka faces in 
regard to training of development m.anagers. The first is that public 
administration has yet to be recognised as a distinct profession with 
its special demands of knowledge, expertise and attitcdes. Neither 
the society nor its political and administrative leaders subscribe to 
a need for developing a special cadre of managers for public adminis- 
tration. The technical skills or intellectual capacities acquired in 
the proocess of tertiary or secondary education have been accepted as 
being adequate for public administration management. The second is 
that, within the society and at the level of its political and 
administrative leaders/ there has been inadequate app»reciation of the 
increasing level of sophistication and complexity of the development 
process and its tasks which the administrative system is required to 
manage. 

The consequences of these factors are evident. One is the in- 

adequacy of training and development of managerial cadres at tlieir 
induction resulting in a failure to provide them with a base of 

professionalism. The second is the inadequate recognition of the pole 

of continuing career-long training in equipping managers to meet the 
challenges of the emerging demards of sophistication and complexity 
of the development process. These, in turn, have contributed to a 
series of constraints and weaknesses in the field of management 
training* 

The first of these contraints is the inadequacy of funding for 
management training whether it be for capital investm.ent or for 

programmes. Budgetary provision for both lags far behind requirements 
and continues to rank low in priority. Ihe second is the lack of 
recognition of public administration training as s profession which 
impedes the attraction of the best material available as trainers 
Thus, Sri Lanka continues to face a problem of inadequacy of trained 
trainers. This, ^ilst posing difficulties at every level of train- 
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ing, constitutes a special constraint at the level of management 
V training. A third constraint is the absence of integration of planned 
management training with career development which particularly 
affects the motivation for participation in training. 

Whilstj as stated earlier, there has been a growth in the activity 
of management training, a continuing weakness has been the fractured, 
uncoordinated and ad hoc character of the arrangements. This situa- 
tion is contributed to by the absence of a central focal point within 
the administrative system for policy coordination on training. The 
fractured character of the arrangements contributes not only to sub- 
optimal utilisation of resources but also to an absence of substan- 
tive interaction amongst the different programmes as well as to an 
excessive narrowness of their focus and orientation. 

ly ‘%t'/ 

i All these constraints and weaknesses flow from a major central 
deficiency, namely, the absence of an authoritative national training 
policy for the public service which would serve as a system-wide 
marxiate for training, vest the necessary authority in a central focal 
point, and ensure the flow of financial and human resources. 

The Riture 

This is the situational context from which one has to begin the 
enquiry as to what the future activities should be to enhance the 
effectiveness of the effort at management development. Perhaps an 

( assessment of the future key tasks of public management in the Sri 
"Lankan society would be an appropriate point for initiation of such 
an enquiry. These could be drawn from the society's current state of 
^economic, social and political development as well as recent and 
imminent changes therein. The last 12 years of the twentieth century 
would be an appropriate time frame for doing so. 

The current level of the gross national product and the clearly 
articulated aspirations of the people in terms of the quality of 
life, work expectations and equity, underline the main preoccupation 
of public management as being the ensuring of accelerated growth and 
development of the economy and of the modernisation of society 
through the harnessing of modern technology. The tasks involved in 
this preoccupation, however, do not arise in a vacuum but in a more 
than ordinarily complicated socio-political environment. 

A critical factor in the political environment is that the country 
'-^^^has, for the first time in its post-independence history, set in 
motion a process of devolution of hitherto central ised political and 
administrative responsibility and authority. Occurring as it does 
after four decades of growth of a centralised polity, the process is 
fraught with, a myriad of pitfalls, which, if not overcome with sensi- 
tivity yet purposefully, would permanently harm the process of de- 
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velopinent and mcxiemisation. Thus, managing and stabilising the pro- 
.cess of devolution would be a key task of the public managers of -^4, 
tomorrow. 

At the same time, the social environment is characterised by an 
endemic situation of confrontation and conflict involving physical 
violence. Ethnic conflict has been joined by the confrontational arri 
conflict prone approaches to problem solving of the frustrated youth 
whilst inward looking and outward looking attitixies clash over mcder- 
nisation. Underlying these is the four decades old and still un- 
resolved class-based confrontation which continues to simmer. All 
these have now reached a point in which they are mutually reinforc- 
ing. Whilst, on the one hand, they intensify the urgency of the tasks 
of development and modernisation, they make the resolution of issues 
involved in the tasks even more difficult and risky. Conflict manage- 
ment, thus, would figure prominently in the task menu of public 
managers of Sri Lanka in the run-up to the twentyfirst century. 

This task profile of the public managers of tomorrow underscores a 
significant fact, namely, that their training needs wL-uld be qualita- 
tively different from what has obtained in the past. The Administra- 
tive Reforms Committee, in its report on training and career develop- 
ment, sought to highlight some of these needs. In doing so, the 
“ommittee stressed the need for developing group cohesiveness, conti^ 
nuous exposure to new technological developments and to new thinking 
on development related issues, for sharpening of policy analysis i 
skills, for an understanding of the changing development milieu, 
goals and processes and for an appreciation of the requirements of 
public accountability. ^ ^ 

The future task profile, as outlined earlier, and its training "" 
needs highlighted above have implications for the approach to and 
organisation of management training in the public service. It is 
necessary, therefore, to assess what these implications are. 

To begin with, a change is necessary in the perception of the 
management group Itself. Hitherto, there has been no holistic percep- 
tion of the management group within the administrative system as a 
single group with a common role. The group and its role have been 
identified via sectarian occupational sub-groupings. Such an identi- 
fication has contributed to a state of continuous sub-group interest 
based tension within the management group. The future calls for a 
major change in the approach to management training. The emphasis 
should be on ’’training of managers who happen to be involved in 
specific occupational functions’^ rather than on ’’training of specific 
occupational caderes involved in performing management tasks”. The 
emphasis in the future would need to be on the common management 
roles and functions of this group rather than on their several 
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occupational specificities. 

This calls for special emphasis on induction training for all 
inductees to the management group to provide those coming in from 
different streams of occupational training and education with a 
common management approach and capability as well as to motivate them 
to share a common management umbrella. The physical facilities for 
such induction training would, obviously, have to be common to 
support the intended- objective. 

It also underscores the importance of frequent common programmes 
of management training throughout the career progression of the 
management group. In the coming decade, the changes in the environ- 
ment of the administrative system would be so rapid and frequent that 
they would call for a significant increase in the frequency of expo- 
sure of the management group to in-service training. This factor 
'would need to be built into the career structures of the management 
group if this objective is to be achieved. 

Throughout the at)Gve discussion, the emphasis has been on deriving 
the content of management training from the compulsions which flow 
on the administrative system from its political, social and economic 
environment. In order to be effective in doing so, the institution 
responsible for management training and its trainers would require 
heavy backing from continuing research. One serious shortcoming which 
has been observed in regard to management training in Sri Lanka has 
been its heavy dependence on foreign sources for its training 
material which, as a result, has tended to be prototype material 
without specific relationship to the milieu in which the country*s 
managers function. There has been hardly any research into issues 
related to development in Sri Lanka which could provide an indigenous 
base for the development of training material. 

The Administrative Reforms Committee has already drawn attention 
to this shortcoming as well as to the dearth of qualified management 
trainers. Both these have, therefore, emerged as areas for priority 
corrective action in which investment of resources would be 
necessary. 

Given the prevalent situation in regard to training in public 
management in the country, it is clear that the Sri Lanka Institute 
cf Development Administration would have to play the lead role both 
in induction as well as in in-service training for the management 
group. The physical facilities in which the induction and in-service 
training are housed should be common regardless of the occupational 
sub-groupings and the programmes should be so designed as to bring 
the sub-groups together into continuous inter-action rather than co 
keep them separate# Given the nature of the future role of the 
management group, these two elements cannot be too strongly 
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emphasised. 

A final requirement is a focal point within the administrative 
system to coordinate the national policy, the allocation of resour- 
ces, as well as the activities of the different institutions which 
constitute the training network. Whilst the need for such a focal 
point is evident for public service training as a whole, its import- 
ance in regard to management training is specially critical. The 
experience of the Sri Lanka Institute of Development Administration 
filling the void was not only not particularly successful, it dis- 
tracted the Institute from its basic, role of being the key instrument 
of management development. 

All these, as the Administrative Reforms Committee has pointed 
out, need to be incorporated in a National Training Policy for the 
public service if the future programme of action is to receive the 
necessary system-wide support.- The absence of such a National Train- 
ing Policy has been a serious drawback to the growth of public ser- 
vice training, including management training, in Sri Lanka. Its 
absence tended to convey a lack of political commitment to trairing, 
impeded the flow of resources to training activities and affected the 
motivation of public servants, particularly of managers, for partici- 
pation in training activities. 

CONCLUSION 

The task that awaits the leaders of the administrative system of 
Sri Lanka in reforming management training in the public service is 
indeed a daunting one. Particularly, challenging is the task of 
changing perceptions and approaches. What is clear is that a mere 
linear progression on the paths followed earlier would totally fail 
to produce the required changes and would only serve to perpetuate 
»the irrelevance of management training to the task demands of the 
administrative system. Failure to initiate and implements the Changes 
would contribute to a continued misutilisation of scarce resources. 

The signs are that this reality is now increasingly recognised at 
decision-making levels. The tragic and costly consequences of the 
management inadequacies in the development management system can no 
longer be ignored. The constitution of the Administrative Reforms 
Committee itself, with its very wide terms of reference, was a recog- 
nition of the problem. Now that the Government has commenced the 
process of implementation of the ARC recommendations, it is to be 
hoped that the reforms in regard to management training would proceed 
apace. 
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Foundational Course in the National Academy 
of Administration 

S.N. SAPASIVAN* 


BEFORE THE introduction of competitive examination in 1853 , the 
personnel of the English East India Company were partly nominated by 
the court cf directors ard partly by the board of control. All 
nominees, however, had to undergo training for a period of two years 
in the East India College at Haileybury. Most of the recruits to the 
company services were from the British middle class and training 
given to them at the East India College was aimed at equipping them 
for a life in a distant land, India and running an administration tq. 
promote the imperial interests. Nevertheless, the question of taming 
a country which had a highly discriminatory, arbitrary and confus- 
ingly complex way of administering justf.ce, to the notion of the rule 
of law, was uniformly stressed. 

INmODOCTION 

With the formation of the Indian Civil Service (ICS) and the 
intake ^pf Indians into it, the emphasis of the tracing system was on 
liberal aristocratic values and most part of the" tfai^ing curriculum 
was made heuristic in practice. A great amount of Sreedom within the 


*The \|^iter taught political theory, public administration and com- 
parat^e administration in the National Academy of Administration for 
approximately 15 years . He was largely instrumental in suggesting 
several reforms including organising the first syllabus in public 
administration and tutorship and counsellorship for probationers. He 
has also . impressed upon the authorities, the need for abolishing the 
Academy as a centre of all-India competitive examinations of the 
Union Public Service Commission and sending non- IAS probationers 
taking their competitive examinations again, to their respective 
departments in order that the effectivity of the foundational course 
could be enhanced. 
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orgariisational framework was n-ade available to the trainee in order 
that he ndght develop self-confidence to exercise his authority 
independently in social situations with caution and his r.iental 
horizon might expand to use his discretion in appropriate decisional 
contexts. 

There was insistence on personal integrity and personal virtues 
that would enhance the prestige and dignity of the public office in 
the eyes cf elite section of society. Training period was, by and 
large, a social occasion to make readjustments preparatory to the 
entry into an imperial order. 

The change of socio-political situation, brought about by inde- 
pendence, led to the discontinuance of the ICS and the constitution 
of the Indian Administrative Service (IAS) as an entirely indigenous 
bureaucracy- Along with the IAS, a number of other services were 
created to make Indian bureaucratic system indeed gigantic. 

The training system evolved for the ICS has already been dubbed 
alien and unsuited to the needs of democratic India, and therefore, 
the problem of training the recruits to the IAS assumed such a signi- 
ficance as to engage the attention of the highest political levels. 
In. a Westminster type parliamentary set-up, the institutional model 
for civil service training cannot be anything different from the one 
evolved by the British and finally a school in Delhi was set up to 
train the recruits to the IAS. The IAS Training School imparted the 
same type of instruction as had been received by the probationers of 
the ICS except the part that fostered British interests in India. 
Its accent was on the culture of the generalist and attributes such 
as integrity, impartiality and probity in the context of civil 
service doctrines namely, neutrality, anonymity and continuity. 

Prot)ationers of the other services had their pre-entry training in 
their own departments or departmental training units or institutions 
or in the Staff College, Shimla. Ihe recruits of one service hardly 
got an opportunity to mingle with those of ether services to build up 
within the broad formal structure of the government, an informal 
orgardsation which would contribute to mutual understanding, inter- 
personal cordiality and elimination of conflicts that maned effi- 
ciency . In a country of self-isolating castes, each service sought 
to create an insularity that added to bureaucratic rigidity, rivalry 
and dispersion of efforts. 

SETTING UP OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 

Advice from several sources had convinced the political leadership 
of the necessity of bringing together the recruits to the various 
services one training centre to undergo for a specific [jeriod 
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common instrifction in an environment that facilitated promotion of 
comradery. in 1959, the IAS Training School situated in Delhi 
the Staff College, Shimla were amalgamated to form the National 
Academy of Administration to be the institution for the foundation 
course of probationers of all services and professional training for 
.the IAS. 

The considerations of politics that had gone into its location in 
Mussoorie, a hill station, geographically isolated from the rest of 
the country except for a single winding road link often breached by 
climatic onslaughts in the forms of landslide and erosion, and knoi\n 
for its tortuous ard bitter winter extending over six months, need no 
admission. The unsuitability of Mussoorie as a national training 
centre for the direct recruits to class I services, later on was 

admitted and a new campus for the National Academy of Administration i 

was fully developed between 1962 and 1973 but only to house the> 
Jawaharlal Nehru University again, obviously, for political reasons. 

There has beeri nc examination as to how far a complex designed and 
built for civil service training in the country, would be fit for 
establishment of a university nor- has there been a murmur of protest 
from any quarters not excluding the opposition parties against the 
waste involved in such an arbitrary conversion. No civil servant in j 
any advisory position has demonstrated a persuasive influence to I 
impress upon the concerned politicians in authority that there is an | 
ostensible difference in the structural and infrastructual facilities I 
required for civil service training and for imparting knowledge f 
universities. The fact that the necessitie^s of training of an ad- 
ministrator for which recoveries will be made from him, are not the ^ 
normal requirements of a university student, is also conveniently^ 
ignored. 

Role of Director of Academy 

The question of final location of the National Academy of Adminis- 
tration still has to find a wholesome answer and unless, political 
leadership is farsighted and has complete comprehersion of civil 
service system, and the modifications that it requires from time to 
time, the choice of a congenial place for training, will be made niore 
by influences and pressures than by its needs as visualised by its 
objectives. The prolonging indecision in regard to the final loca- 
tion of the academy is a major handicap to the successful running of 
the foundational course. Training is an area which suffers from 
chronic political neglect and in which politicians in power are the 
least interested on account of intelligible reasons. 

There is of course, a perceptible resistance on the part of the : 
senior civil servants to head a training institution mainly due to 
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their ambition to occupy positions of authority into which intellec- 
tual inadec|uacres could be concealed and hierarchical distance con- 
tributing to sel t- Importance could be enhanced. Some of those who 
are persuaded to accept the directorship of the academy utilised 
their relatively secure tenure^ far away from the possibilities of 
political vigilance, for furthering the cause of their hobbles and 
crass obscurantism intelligibly enough in the mystifying name of 
cultural development. 

On the other hand, some others have subscribed to the view that a 
relaxation of the basic morals bordering on a mild variety of epi- 
cureanism necessarily leads to the creation of an ideal atmosphere 
i:or civil service training. In 1966-67 the training advisory commit- 
tee presided over by D.G. Karve, unanimously recommended that a civil 
servant who was not required elsewhere, should not be selected to 
direct the ctfairs of the academy. Even so, the political will 
seldom manifests to effect the selection of the director, discreetly 
and . jud i c i ou s I y . 1 1 1 s pe rh aps ' abs o 1 u t e I y wa n t i ng i n s h i f t i ng t he 
directorial nomination from the. closed preserve of the bureaucracy to 
the free province of talents and higher attributes. 

Until now the political leadership has taken no durable interest 
in reforming civil service training or in applying correctives where 
it is not only demanded but has become imperative. The director is 
the pivot of the functions of the academy and he enjoys enormous 
powers as well as freedom for moulding generations of probationers to 
the tasks of nation building. He, of course, can use or misuse his 
vast authority. Rarely any political control is exercised over his 
domain so much so that a former director has indiscriminately resort- 
ed to retrenching the most efficient subordinate employees ar.d put to 
flight competent members of the faculty by insult and terror as 
passivity subordinated accountability. 

A d 3 mamic 5 resourceful, intellectually brilliant, progressively 
disposed, equanimous and magranimous directorship is indispensable to 
the effective organisation of the foundational course in which pro- 
bationers belonging to various services, differentiated by their 
service appellations participate. The whole compartnientalisation of 
the services by graduated inequality demonstrates the unfailing in- 
fluence of the IAS over the political executive for the maintenance 
of its supremacy. The integration of the. services in a caste-ridden 
society, which is one of the aims of the foundational course, is 
impossible unless it begins in the National Academy of Administration 
under the leadership of a director, who has abso Lute faith in the 
doctrine of equality and a powerful mind tc discourage the behaviou- 
ral trends that foster oi scrimination based on service affiliations. 
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A prime objective of the foundational course is to bring the 
probationers within a disciplinary framework conducive to the promo- 
tion of the values cf a democratic society and to the establishment 
of cordial, if not ideal, interrelationships between the different 
services. Discipline in the academy has been the victim cf indigence 
except for a decade between 1966 and 1977 due to plurality of reasons. 

Behavicxiral Problems — Status of Teachers 

A section of the probationers who take their entry into the 
services especially the IAS, as a transcendental triumph, turn 
cynical, insolent and conceited to disturb the scheme of training. 
Assuming omniscience when, in fact, knowledge begins where they have 
left it, to adopt a derisive attitude towards the instructional 
system in vogue, advancing their own reasons, which in fact at times 
is tacitly encouraged by some members of the staff styling as 
'directorial'. 

While teaching talent in the country is uniformly limited, they 
expect unexcelled wisdom from an average speaker when their own 
capacity for imbibing or responding to fresh ideas is too meagre. 
Often unconventional ideas essential for revealing the strange 
characteristics and behaviours of society are frowned at and interac- 
tion between the speaker and the audience is reduced deliberately to 
heckling so that he should not develop the theme cf his talk. As 
iidividual identity can be submerged in the amorphous character of 
the crowd, innocence is often claimed and not seldom conceded. Their 
intolerance and impatience are mere demonstrated when ideas in favour 
of pTCgressive social change are expressed. At the very inceptive 
stage cf their career itself, they not only stand for social status 
quo but are determined to take society back whe're it was found by the 
British. Tie arrogance of assumed omniscience is at once transformed 
into pliability of subservience, the moment the speaker happens to be 
a person who wields authority. 

The successful passing through the recruitment process beginning 
with a written examination, is indeed more a strategy of preparation 
than a sign of intellectual attainment, and the foundational course 
should provide an environment to open the closed mind of the pro- 
bationers to the expanding hori:ion of knowledge. An unreceptive mind 
is responsible for priggish complacency that adversely affects ad- 
ministrative performance of a civil servant. Some members of the 
'directorial' staff invested with the responsibility for enforcing 
discipline, are inclined to establish proximity with patronising 
probationers with future anticipations and be too mild or indulgesnt 
to them. 

From Che seventies, an indivious distinction has been driven into 
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the training personnel to divide them into 'directorial' staff and 
'academic' staff and in providing an untenable but apparent justifi- 
cation for it, two bodies, namely, the directorial council ard acade- 
mic council v?ere constituted. The 'academic' staff were denied the 
pay scales prescribed by the University Grants Commission in order to 
put them below an average deputy director who often happens to be 
their trainee, a few years ago. 

The permanent training staff as also the core faculty of the 
academy is indisputably the 'academic' staff openly recruited on all- 
India basis but neither the quantum of their remuneration nor the 
length of their service determines their status in relation to offi- 
cers drawn from the services. Their perquisites are treated as 
matters of mere directorial grace. T[\e belittlement implied in the 
treatment meted out to them, projects their images diminutively for 
the perception cf the probationers. Scarcely, therefore, a reputed 
or promising academic in the country ventures to compete for a 
training position in the academy and those who landed there under 
compulsions of unemployment ct under -employment, use it as a transit 
house . 


k 


Problem of In discipline 

Directors, except a few, in succession have sought to vindicate 
the plight of the 'academic' staff and their frustration raising out 
of the lack of opportur ity for promotion, and the government at the 
political level seems to be unconcerned about their existence or 
importance. The discrimination practised against them was so open 
and unrestrained that one director often ordered their absence from 
the auditorium whenever probationers were addressed by high digni- 
taries, tc accomniodate his obliging favourites from outside. Such 
humiliation invariably led to complete impairment of the ability of 
even the most outstanding among them to maintain the minimum essen- 
tial discipline in the classroom. The academy seems to be in total 
oblivion that respect tc a teacher is neither commanded nor demanded 
but it is simply given as his legitimate sccial due. 

The problem of indiscipline is faced more by eminent members of 
the faculty than by the mediocre* Indiscipline in the academy :s 
largely the making of probationers hailing from influential families 
with whom some staff members seek to curry favour or against whom 
they are little emboldened to move*. The disciplinary action has been 
few and far between and if taken, the incidence has fallen on a 
probationer who comes within the category of lesser mortals. 

The effectiveness of the foundational course has to be sought in 
the capacity of the authorities for equal enforcement of discipline 
and their determination to uphold the dignity of the teacher and the 
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sanctity of his profession. If Aristotle has mentioned that in- 
equality is the cause of revolution, its ramifications that ha^e 
^netrated into every aspect of the life in the academy are the spur 
foi indiscipline within itself. ^ 


SOME REMEDIAL MEASURES 


In the training systems of the continental countries, particularly 
of France effective means are available for the elimination of the 

get'rld" o/aT in India, there is no device to 

get nd of a trainee unworthy of his service save by some form of 

disciplinary action, the legality of .^ich is often sub iect to revil 
by the courts. If the foundational course is to serW its obic 
tives, it must be the fiist stapr^ rn ccij- of- i ^ 

nation. ® ® procesc of elimi- 

PubUc interview prescribed by the Union 

aft U r ‘Commission does rot constitute the means to a-sess the 

atiibutes and attitudes of the lnMrvie»ees, Attest It L oje 
end seus^er/ust ■ ! intrUeS i^^St ‘ sf 

rprsri^itrou^r-'tiSTji — 

InteUecU, stTe^d rt S"' feU toT'^ t'^" ^ 

selves. Will fe te.pted to do i“„stTce o 0 ^,^'*“/ T ""Z 
system which can annul sub iective'^ iudaemo r ^ fool-proof 

qulreeent to weed out the .'sfUs t™ " " '‘e- 

probatlonory petltd. atri the fotrt,tlo™i c™rs'e'''itold‘‘fc‘”® 

should be radically transformed fo/ thieving Ais’’ end 

sodrir 

is highly inadeiiuate to sirs i f "hlch 

sitToL'erirsrs-r 'T ? 
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knowledge of the constitution of India politiSf^ ^ 

sSot s'arqLai^t’tLT^th'tr and puM-rid^n;:: 

in them’ the rmpTanc^rp^ SlIlt^L?^ 

individual personality. ricness for the development of 
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The main constraint in the attainment of these goals is time. In 
% the midst of the functioning of several clubs and societies and the 
enforced diversions like hiking and trekking, classroom activities 
leave only a dream effect on the probationers. The answer-papers'' of 
the majority of probationers bear testimony tc the fact that their 
conceptualisation is sub-normal and their organisation of ideas is 
bereft of logical skill and literary grace. Under political pres- 
sures, the Union Public Service Commission has inducted euphoric 
populism in the sphere of language with the result that there is no 
vehicle of effective expression either in terms of mother tongue or 
English with which all regions of the country are familiar for the 
last 200 years. 

^ The probationers should be kept out of the polemic of language and 
until an Indian language in the r.-atural course, by its own merit, 
replaces English, they must be encouraged to acquire proficiency in 
it. Overwhelming influence and the extensive utility of English in 
the world of rapidly advancing science, and technology, cannot be 
refuted by political prejudice or by setting against it the passions 
of ignorance. If English is western, the concepts of nation and 
national language are also equally western. 

It is through the association with the developed, the less 
developed reached its full development. Indian languages which have 
kept intimate relations with English during the last 100 years, have 
^ made rtpid advancement. English itself expanded as an international 
vehicle of communication not alone by scientific and industrial 
progress that the United Kingdom has made, but by its creative depen- 
,4 deuce on Latin and Greek and its borrowing from hundreds of dialects 
and tongues all over the world. The probationers in order to be 
effective in their communication and expression, should be given an 
orientation in English during the foundational course emphasising on 
its grammar and composition which constitute its discipline. 




''The writer was examiner for one of their subjects even as late as 
1987. 
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geared to the administration’s needs. It has become necessary tecause 
the knowledge acquired in the general system of education often no 
lor^er suffices for carrying out the administrative, and .technical 
tasks that must be performki by a modem' administration. Specialised 
: knowlec^e . .is ■ required in the field of administrative- sciencesj 
manageiient techniques, planning and decision-making, budget awi 
finance;! and data processing. Moreover, there are specific functions' 
in the public administration for v^ich no training is provided for in 
: the general' system of education. 

Ihe university system of many countries is no longer directed to 
the training of staff for the public service. However, various uni- 
versities and institutions of higher education have incltded in their 
curricula courses in administrative science and public administration 
as the main or an optional field of stiKfy leading, in some cases, to 
degrees or diplomas in these subjects. Some interesting experiments 
have been carried out in this connection in various universities in 
the United States and Canada, as well as in Argentina, Australia, the 
Bahamas, Finland, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines, Portugal, Spain and Venezuela. In Poland, ample 
provision has been made in the higher schools for the further 
training of managerial staff. Similarly, the universities in 
Czechoslovakia have special graduate programmes for administrative 
training. In France, the universities hope to provide training for 
candidates for competitive public service examinations. 

Many developing countries award fellowships for comprehensive 
studies abroad in universities and institutes of higher education. 
However, such a policy raises problems; the stixients often prefer to 
remain in the host country on completing their studies rather than 
return to their own country or, if they do return, they consider that 
they are automatically entitled to enter the public service - often 
the main source of employment - vihich may create rivalry with gradu- 
ates from local scli^ls. Other problems also arise, such as the 
equivalence of national and foreign degrees and the maladjxostment of 
studies abroad to national needs. Accordingly, a number of countries 
have in recent years, with international assistance or uoder 
bilateral co-operation agreements, set up their own public Mminis- 
t ration institutes and schools, better adapted to local circumstan- 
ces. At the same time, horizontal technical co-operation between 
developing countries in the field of public administration has consi- 
derably increased. 

A survey made* by the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences indicates that 85 developing countries have altc^ether 240 
public service training centres and schools. At the regional level, 
the United Nations has set up administrative training and research 
centres, such as the African Training and Research Centre in Adminis- 
tration for Development (CAFRAD), the Asian and Pacific Development 
Administration Centre (APEAC) and^the Latin American Centre for 
Development Administration (CLAD). ^ Ihe ILO’s regional labour ad- 
ministration projects (dADAT and ARLAC in Africa, CIAT ard CLAC in 
Latin America and the Caribbean, and ARPLA in Asia and the Pacific) 
have also played an iiiportant part in the training of labour adminis- 
tration staff in the countries of these regions. Ihe establishment of 
these regional institutes and centre has enabled mar^* countries to 
train their own administrative staff and thus to become less deperxl- 
ent on foreign personnel. 
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In some developing countries ^ such as Malaysia , araJ. the 
Philippines ^ #iere large-scale efforts have teen made ' to promote 
a^inistrative training institutions 5 the governments award fellow- 
ships, to persons yio wish to pursue administrative studies ^ on 
corriition however that they undertake to serve the State for a given 
period on completing their studies. Ihe Governments of Argentina and 
Venezuela have concluded agreements with several national univer-*- 
sities for the administrative training of future public servants. 

Hoovers the universities aiKi public administration centres ami 
institutes can contribute only to a limited extent to the pre-eEiploy- 
Hient training of public service staff. In most cases 9 it is the State 
itself that' must provide for such training 9 and this it does either 
within the administration or in specialised training centres and 
schools coming under various ministries and administrations. 

Ihis latter approach relates primarily to specialised staff 
employed in the public services: customs officials s police j forestry 
officers, firemen, air controllers, meteorologists, surveyors, carto-,: 
graphers, judges, .postal and railway officials, officials of the 
labour administration and^social, health and social security ■ ser- 
vice's, tax Inspectors, etc.^ 


Training of Ifewly lecruited Staff 

This training is intended primarily to introduce newly recruited 
staff to the jobs they are to perform and to adapt their knowledge to 
the duties for which they have been recruited. In some countries, 
chis training is provided by means of induction courses designed to 
acquaint the new officials with the administration and its organisa- 
tion and functions. In other countries, it is more specifically job- 
oriented. 


The contents of the training obviously depend on the public 
service structures and the level of the duties to be assigned to the 
officials. In countries where the officials are recruited to perform 
different functions and jobs during their career, the initial 
training will thus take a different form and other directions than in 


systems where appointment Is made for a given job. Consequently, some 
countries take a more general approach to such training, consi^ring 
that it should aim at enabling the staff to be assigned to various 
posts, thus creating a certain .flexibility in staff management.' 

In most cases, training is provided directly by the body or ad- 
ministration employi^ the officials, often in close co-operation 
with goverraiient training schools and institutions. 

In some coiKitries, training is provided for certain categories of 
staff following recruitment but prior to taking up their duties. 
This is the case in France, for example, where the National Schcx)! o£^ 
Administration (ENA) and the regional institutes of administration 
(IRA) give theoretical courses and practical training. to upper-grade 
administrative staff and most category A officials before they take 
ijp their duties. National schools of administration also exist in the 
countries of the Maghreb and French-speaking Africa. In Algeria, the 
training of middle-grade staff is provided by administrative training 
centres throughout the country.: In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the training of middle-grade staff of the federal administration has 
been provide since 1979 by a professlnal public administration 
school and comprises both theoretical courses and practical training. 
In Norway, the major government administrations have special schools 
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,/ and programmes recruited from the educational .system.' The 

^'■■ Academy for Administrative Training in Pakistan gives' prepa'ratoiy 
training courses to officials of grades 16 to 17 have passed _ the 
competitive examinations.' In the USSR, 'special educational establish-^ 
ments ' provide, idiatever pre-employment training is necessary for, ' the 
public ' service. There are also initial training programmes / in 
Bangladesh and Honduras for officials' following recruitment. In 
Australia, the administrative trainee scheme carried out by the 
Public Service Board was one of the chief means of training newly 
recruited graduate staff, but it was suspended in 1981 for financial 
reasons. The various departments have, besides, become more aware of 
the need to make available directly training opportunities for their 
staff. 

Preliminary training is often provided during a probationary 
period. The officials are recruited first on a trial basis and must 
t complete a probationary period within the administration, which may 
^last from six months to three years according to the country and the 
level of recruitment. During this time, the trainees are employed in 
various jobs, where chey may gain an idea of the range of admini- 
strative duties and prove their abilities. This practical training 
alternates with theoretical courses given either within the adminis- 
tration itself or in specialised schools. Experienced officials often 
contribute to the theoretical and practical training of the trainees. 
The training may also be given outside the duty station and even at 
times in the private sector. At the end of the trial period, the 
trainees are either confirmed in their job and given a permanent 
appointment if they have proved their abilities ( often by passing fn 
examination) or dismissed. This latter possibility is rather the 
exception. 

K The probationary period is important not only for purposes of 
training but also for testing the abilities of the officials, in 

many countries are engaged without prior administrative training. 

I Hoover, it often appears to have been reduced to a mere formality, 
with all the officials being instated definitely at the end of the 
probationary period. • 

As pointed out in the general report submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee at its Second Session, the standard of services performed by 
officials during their career also depends on the way in which they 
have been initiated to the work. ^ In a recent report, the United 
Nations also stressed that it is essential today for all newly re- 
cruited officials to receive preliminary training so that they may 
begin as soon as possible to perform their duties efficiently. 5 

, Rirther Training' 

Further training is intended to keep up and improve the officials* 
knowledge of their work and to prepare them for new duties which they 
may have to carry out during their career. It has been made necessaiy 
^ today by the swift development of administrative and scientific 
knowledge and tht. technologies used in administrative work. Moreover, 
it supplements and brings up to date the experience gained in per- 
form! --.g the actual job. 

•In some countries, it maybe intended to develop the general 
education of the staff, but in most cases it is geared to the admini- 
stration *s specific needs and the duties to be performed. Thus, the 
new training policy for publicjserv3gg__stgff_jmiag^ 
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Presidaat of the Treasury hoard of Canada stresses particularly • that 
training must be related' directly to public servants ^ duties and 
responsibilities^ Consequently, it was necessary to eliminate 'courses " 
that, ■ aimed less at broadening work skills than at personal , develop- 
ment, were not essential for training. 

In the United States, the Office of Personnel Management runs 
three executive' seminar centres intended for training managerial 
staff and candidates for the Senior Executive Service. In Polard, a 
system for management development provides for the training of execu- 
tive. staff intended for positions of responsibility. The Federal 
Academy of Public Administration in the Federal Republic of Germany 
gives a course for officials who are to head a section or an agency 
as well as for those who have been promoted to a higher grade. In 
Venezuela, the national training system also provides for management 
development. In Italy, higher-grade officials are required to take a 
training course following their appointment to managerial posts. In 
Egypt, too, there are special programmes for the training of senior 
administrative staff. Training programmes for upper-grade or" 
managerial staff exist in numerous other countries (e.g., Brazil, 
India, Mexico, Philippines). 

In recent years, further training has come to play an important 
part in the staff development and retraining entailed by structural 
and technological changes in administrations. This aspect of further 
training is dealt with another report submitted to the Committee.^ 

Some countries have recently recognised the need for special 
training for staff in dir^t contact with the public in order to 
improve the administration’s relations with the public. 

In a number of developing countries, further training has acquired 
a new dimension becaiise of the administrative reforms introduce in 
recent years. The training programmes adopted in these countries have^ 
been linked to the reforms in an attempt to transform the public 
services through systematic staff training. Such programmes have been 
adopted, for example, in Argentina, Brazil, India, Kuwait, Lebanon, . 
Mexico, Nigeria, the Philippines, Senegal, Sudan and Venezuela. '% 

Training for Advancement 

Such training is intended to prepare the staff concerned (some- 
times after a process of selection) to assume higher responsibili- 
ties. In countries where the public service is organised according to 
different categories , measures intended to open up access to a higher 
category also come under this heading. 

As already mentioned in the chapter on recruitment, this type of 
training has also become very important in the internal training 
programmes for officials in the lower categories. Programmes designed 
to train officials for advancement to a higher category or to a post 
involving greater responsibilities exist in a number of countries. 
Training courses are given when advancement involves a change of 
duties and hehce skills. An examination is often required prior to .1 
promotion, in which ca^ the training is intended primarily to pre-^'^ : 
pare the caindidates for the various tests. Though such training is 
not yet very widespread, programmes are developing according to a 
variety of procedures. 

In France, such training is given to alreacfy employed officials 
who are candidates for various internal competitions, held in 
addition to external coir^titions. It is given mainly by the adminis- 
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tration itself^ in collaboration with various training centres, such 
as the' Vocational and Advanced Training Centre of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs and Finance and- the Joint Staff Training Centre* In 
Belgium, courses are give for certain computer technicians #io must 
prepare ' for examinations . Some departments also give ' courses to 
prepare officials for the examination required for promotion to the. 
grade of assistant office manager and the competitive examinations 
for the grades of clerk, ' minute-writer and administrative secretary. 
Some countries, such as Colombia and Cyprus, provide systematic 
advancement training for the staff of such specific services as the 
customs, air control, the forestry service, the postal and telecom- 
munications service, and the prison administration. In Kuwait, 
training is given priqr to promotion, according to the needs of the 
services concerned, and the services themselves present candidates. 
In Portugal, there are training courses for advancement in certain 
careers such as data processing, finance and the health services. In 
"the Federal Republic of Germany, advancement within the career grade 
of senior officials is accompanied by a six-month scientific guidance 
course, given during the two and a half-year period of adaptation to 
the official’s new duties. In Japan, the training is normally given 
after advancement, though in some cases it may also be given before. 
Austria, Finland and the United Kingdom state that training is nor- 
mally given independently of advancement when the nature of the job 
to be filled requires' special training or further krKDwIedge. In 
Finland, however, the training is directly related to advancement in 
certain bodies such as the police force, the armed forces, the postal 
and telecommunications service and the railways. In Czechoslovakia, 
there is a career planning and training system for setting long-term 
training targets with a view to improving the officials* skills. Thte 
officials selected for advancement thus find their training adapted 
to the future duties they will be required to perform in the higher 
post. 

A number of countries consider that training for advancement, 
besides being essential for preparing staff for duties involving 
greater responsibilities, also helps them to overcome the obstacles 
to the various categories and bodies of which the public service is 
conposed. Such training thus tends to reduce certain inequalities and 
allows candidates with ability but without academic qualifications 
access to higher levels and posts in the public service. 

In some countries, the candidates called upon to take a training 
ccxirse for advancement are chosen by the administration itself. This 
is the case in the United States in particular,, where candidates are 
selected on the basis of merit. ■ 

In other countries, lastly, vhere such training does not yet 
exists,/,,' ,,, the ; p^^ and' 'means of' introducing it are being' 
examined. In Burundi, for exairple, the Government is now carrying out 
studies to define, the methods of ^vancement and training best suited 
to its services* needs. The Government of the Comoros has stated that 
once the practi^'^e of continuous training has been sufficiently estab- 
lished, it may constitute a condition for advancenent. 
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tration to officials wishing to improve their training take on spe- y 
cial importance. . ■ 

Most .countries have .adcpted measures to enable officials to 
combine their jobs effectively with participation in various courses 
and practical activities provided for by the training prbgrainii^s. 
Officials attending a full-time training course involving' an inter- 
ruption in work normally remain in active service. Hie time required 
for the training is regarded as actual service ; ■ the salary and . most 
allowances are paid, and the training costs are covered as well by 
the administration taking the inititlve for the training. Arrange- 
ments of this kind exist in the great majority of the countries which 
replied to Che ILD questionnaire. 

In a number of countries, in-service training is obligatory for 
public servants and is regarded as official work. This is the case in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, Kuwait, Mexico, Spain and the 
United Kingdom. In Czechoslovakia, the attendance of state workers at^ 
training courses becomes compulsory vkim they have agreed to parti-- 
cipate. In Uruguay, compulsory training courses for candidates taking 
aptitude tests for managerial posts are given by the National Civil 
Service Office. 


In other countries, where attendance at in-service training 
courses is optional , the officials are encourged in var iixis ways to 
participate. The most frequent motivation for registering for further 
training courses is the prospect of advancement. In this respect, the 
Government of Portugal states that the main reason for attending job- 
related training courses is the hope of faster career advancement 
owing to the higher standard of performance gained from the training 
acquired. 

In some countries, the participants are awarded a certificate on 
completion of the courses, which enhances their chances of winning'^ 
internal recruitment competitions. This is the case in Itlay and 
Spain, In Mexico, a certificate at testing the level of the training 
acquired is awarded for participation in the training courses and Is^ 
regarded as an official certificate for purposes of advancement. 

In the United States, officials wishing to undergo training 
receive various types of assistance, ranging from the supply of 
teaching materials to the payment of their training, whether internal 
or external. In Ghana and Senegal, officials who have successfully 
completed a training course may be entitled to a promotion. Hie 
Government of India widely advertises the training courses orgainsed 
by it so as to attract the greatest possible number of staff. The 
same holds true in many other countries. 

In the United Kingdom, besides the regular training courses for 
various categories of civil servants where attendance is compulsory, 
there are specialised training courses of interest to only certain 
public sector occupations. 

Many countries grant public service staff paid or unpaid educa-^ 
tional leave either to take part in training programmes orgainsed by^ 
the administration or the training establishments attached to it or 
to pursue lor^-term or short-term studies and training courses out- 
side the administration, at times even abroad. In France, established 
and non-established government employees who have completed three 
years* actual service in the administration are entitled, under the 
decrees issued in April 1981, to request during .their career up to 
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training of their own choosing. ‘Such training imst last at least 
three months. IXiring the training they retain social security cover- 
age aiil- receive 3 during one year at most,- an allowance equal to '85 
per cent of their previous wage. In the USSR, officials may apply to 
the competent establishments (special advanced training institutes, 
institutes of higher education, institutions giving special courses, 

' etc. ) for training to improve their knowledge while being released 
•temporarily from active duty. Those whose applications are accepted 
retain their previous,. post and their basic salary. The cost of trans- 
port to the , place of studies is paid in full, as well as hotel 
e3<penses,, and some also receive a fellowship. In Finlawi, under the 
■ legislat-ion on paid educational leave which came into force in 1980 
and. applies to both the public and the private sector, ; employees are 
^entitlai, over a three-year period, to an urpaid educatlaial leave of 
nine months at most to undergo general or vocational training of 
their own choosing. In addition, government employees may be granted 
a long-term leave of absence with full or partial pay if the adminis- 
tration concerned considers that the training envisaged may be bene- 
\ficial to the service. Similarly, the collective agreements for 
government employees in Sweden contain provisions entitling them to 
take 240 days* educational leave for each period of ten consecutive 
years of service. If the (Sovemment considers that the studies en- 
visaged are of particular importance, their full salaries are paid; 
in other cases, a certain deduction is made. In the Federal Re^blic 
of Germany, public servants may be granted special paid leave in 
order to attend training courses organised by state institutions or 
local authorities if siK:h training is of interest to the service. The 
maximum length of such training is 12 working days per year. In 
additioi, special leave may be granted for language training abroad. 
The (aovemment of Norway offers a training course for executive 
officers. Leaves of absence are granted if the training envisaged is 
related to the official's duties. However, the official must under- 
^ take to serve the State during a certain period after completing the 
training. In Canada, public employees ^o wish to take part in long- 
term training programmes may requests leavesof absence without pay. 
^ In the United Kingdom, in addition to paid educational leave for 
taking conventional further training courses, some officials are 
entitled to take up to one year's stucfy or sabbatical leave. Further- 
more, allowances , including payment of the salary throughout the 
leave, may be granted to staff at any level for the purpose of takitg 
outside trainixg. . ■ 

This measure does not apply, however, to temporary staff or to 
officers recruited or transferred, to posts for which ■ there are, 
special training arrangements and allowances. 

; In the Bahamas, officials who are required' by the CSovemment to 
take a course of training or study in the interest of the • public' 
, ' service are granted, edirational leave _with full pay.. If the training- 
, envisaged is in the official's' own inte.rest but .not directly in , the 
interest .of the, public service, he is required to use his paid annual 
; leave for the purpose. , If . the duration of the course exceeds ,hiS' 
leave: he may be granted an extension of leave withait 

- pay.'' , , . ' . 

.'In Japan, , where; periods are .'counted as part of • actual 

/ service, the salary /is paid' in full to officials attending even long- 
term training programmes. The Domei states in this connection that no 
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such' guarantee exists for officials wishing to take training courses 
of their own choosing and considers that paid educational leave 
should be granted in every case» 

Numerous other countries also provide for paid 3 partially paid or 
unpaid educational leave, sometimes together with fellowships. 

■ In addition, some countries grant paid educational leave to enable 
the officials to take courses of training in staff representation 
functions. In Finland,- facilities for such training are provided for 
by agreements concluded between the workers’ and employers’ organisa^ 
tions. They are available to all staff having responsibilities in 
connection, with labour protection or the representation of employees 
within the undertaking or the administration. Ihese officials are 
entitled to one month’s leave with full pay, at nDSt, as well as 
payment of travelling expenses and a subsistence allowance, to atterd 
training courses given by their organisations. In Switzerland, five 
days’ leave for every two-year period is granted for trade union 
training. In the Federal Republic of Germany, the members elected to 
the administration’s staff council are entitled to paid educational 
leave for the purpose of attending the necessary training courses for 
discharging their staff representation functions. They may also be 
granted three weeks 'paid ediibational leave during their term of 
office (three years). 

•kidc 

Training has thus acquired growing importance in governments' 
staff management policies. Its development, however, still runs up 
against many obstacles. The necessary material and human resources 
are not always available. The coordination and planning of training 
and further training would seem to be inadequate in many cases. The 
knowledge acquired in the training courses often has little bearing 
on the officials’ daily work. Moreover, the officials do not always 
have an opportunity to apply the new knowledge acquired. Since 
training is a long-term process whose results are felt only after 
sometime has elapsed, continuous efforts and considerable means are 
required. It is regrettable that training should often be the first 
sector to be affected ^len econcmiies have to be made in staff ex- 
penditure. 

toreover, part of the efforts made by the State to train public 
servants is lost effort for the government. Many officials and 
technicians trained for the public service at the State’s expense 
turn towards the semi-public or private sector where salaries are 
often higher. This phenomenon is particularly widespread in numerous 
developing countries ^ere the State lacks the necessary financial 
Mans to pay officials salaries comparable to those in other sectors. 
In these countries, the State has thus become one of the major st^- 
pliers of skilled labour v^ich, if not lost for the country itself , 
is lacking in the public service. 

SPECIFIC MEASURES FCE THE TRAINING OF 

Most governments which replied to the IIO questionnaire stated 
that the adoption of special measures for the training of women could 
be considered contrary to the principle of equality between men and 
women since existirg training facilities are open to all officials 
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alike. 

Some countries, however, have drawn up special programmes for 
encouraging and facilitating- the training of women. In Belgium, for 
example, a seminar was organised in 1980 to enable female officials 
to prepare for positions of responsibility in the administration. At 
the federal level in Canada, the government departments have imple- 
mented a series of programmes for expanding women’s carrer-' opportuni- 
ties, including personal and vocational training courses. The speci- 
fic measures adopted vary from one province to another. In Quebec, 
the policy of equal employment for women introduced in 1980 provides 
that specific measures (leave with pay arxi flexible timetables for 
purposes of study) are to he taken to encourage female emplcyees, at 
every level of government, to take advantage of the training and 
further training programmes which the Government makes available to 
its employees. In Ontario, the Women Crown Employees Office was 
established in 1974 and has undertaken to explore and clarify the 
career goals of women and to plan ways and means of achieving them. 
Ample provision in this programme of action is made for training 
problems. The government departments have since adopted certain sug- 
gestions for improving the training of v;omen. The Government of 
Saskatchewan has issued an administrative development diploma avail- 
able to persons employed in certain job categories where women are 
most represented. 

In the United States, each government agency is required to 
develop an upward mobility plan as a aystemacic effort in the staff 
management policy. The main purpose is to improve career opportuni- 
ties for lower-level federal employees in operational jobs where they 
are often unable to realise fully their potential abilities. Although 
not intended for them alone, these advancement plans are primarily of 
benefit to won^n who are concentrated in the operational staff cate- 
gories covered by the programme. The Dominican Republic also has a 
training programme intend^ primarily for office employees, most of 
whom are women. 

The Government of Kuwait states that women may be vhiolly released 
from their jobs in the administration to enable them to study during 
the training courses. However, this facility does not seem to be 
reserved for women alone. 

The Training Department of the Ministry of Consumer Affairs in 
Norway gives priority to applications from female employees when 
selecting officers allowed to attend training courses. Most of the 
places in the Ministry’s executive officer courses have in fact, 
already been assigned to women since the majority of recruits are 
from the office sector. In the German Democratic Republic, the law 
provides for specific training for women. In the United Kingdom, 
proposals have been made to Introduce a training course for women. 
Its aim would be to help them to prepare for careers in middle 
management by improving their occupational skills' and knowledge. The 
Government of Sweden has organised child-care facilities for female 
employees ■ atterding draining courses given by the State. 

There, are alsO; certain collective agreements , at the local .level 
that provide for preferential treatment for women in several fields, 
tnclming training. , 
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miNIlJC OF STAFF OF LOCAL, REGIONAL OR PRCFINCIAL AUTHORITIES 

Hie training of regional and local personnel has only begun 'to 
da;elop recently. Specific problems make its organisation by the 
central authorities particularly difficult: the fact that staff are 
scattered out^ over the country, the wide variety of duties assigns! 
to them and the shortage of resources for training. In some 
countries, moreover, the development of general training programmes 
in checked by the principle of local autonomy Aich does not allow 
the central authorities to take initiatives in this field. 

In the conclusions yniich it adopted as its Second Session after 
studying these problems, the Joint Committee stressed the importance 
of vocational training for personnel of local , regional or provincial 
authorities because of the increasingly important and varied tasks 
entrusted to these authorities. Such training Is also needed to 
develop career opportunities which, as the Committee also recognised, 
must be provided to local employees to encourage them to fulfil their 
responsibilities properly. 

As a general rule, such training is either given by the auttori- 
ties themselves or organised by the central government. 

Training PrcTvided by the Local and Regional Authorities 

In some countries, especially those with a federal system or a 
strong regional tradition, the initiative for training is left to the 
local and regional authorities themselves. In the United States, for 
example, the training of state and municipal personnel has expanded 
considerably over the last ten years and now accounts for a sizable 
share of the staff expenditure of these authorities. On recruitment, 
the eirployees are given initial training to acquaint them with the 
services to which they will be assigned, the duties they will have to 
perform and their conditions of work. Such training is usually given 
as in-service training, often by the employee’s superior. Further 
training is also given for purposes of career advancement. Employee^ 
are authorised to attend course during working hours. In Italy, the 
local authorities (municipalities, provinces, regions) organise con- 
tinuous training and further training courses. Employees who register 
for these courses are considered to be on active duty while they 
last. In the Federal Republic of CSermany, theoretical and practical 
training is given to junior managers of local authorities in schools 
ard special Institutes of the local administration. Middle and senior 
managers of the Lander are trained partly in the federal Government ’ s 
schools of administration, in Egypt, local employees are given in- 
service training in the form of lectures, case studies and field 
visits. In the USSR, training on behalf of local administrations and 
other state bodies is given in the educational institutions , where it 
is free. Employees may apply to the competent educational institu- 
tims for further training without losing their main job. 

In some countries, the local and regional authorities pool efforts', 
in order to overcome the obstacles arising from an excessively rigid 
framework of regional or municipal bodies. In Finlard, for example, 
the central organisation of municipalitteS'.has established training,, 
institutes to provide municipal personnel with any training am 
advanced training they may need. Studies in these institutes are 
financed by the administration and the officials receive their full 
salary throughout the training course. Similarly, in Austria the 
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training of Lander employees is given in supraregional institutes and 
schools of administration. In Canada (Ontario) , municipalities have 
recently established jointly, with the support of the provincial 
authorities, the (^tario Municipal tenagement Development Board for' 
the purpoSji^ of creating and facilitating training programmes for 
municipal employees. 

Trainir^ Provided , by the Central Authorities 

. Nevertheless, in most cases it is the State' that takes action to 
promote or provide training activities vhen their cost is too high to 
be met by the financial resources of the local authorities. Many 
countries ' have thus ' established centres or institutes where all 
training courses for local officials are given. In France, the Joint 
Staff Training Centre, which was established in 1972, offers local 
officials training courses, in-service training and other programmes 
as preparatory training for the various job categories and to facili- 
tate internal promotion. In Czechoslov^ia, the training of local 
employees is given in the training centres coming under the Czech and 
Slovak ministries of the Interior and the Public Service Institute. 
Various facilities are granted to encourage workers to take part in 
these training programmes. In Uruguay, the Institute of Municipal 
Studies, which was set up in 1975 in the Montevideo administration, 
offers permanent courses in the various subjects of local administra- 
tion to all municipal personnel. A specialised school (Escuela 
Nacional de Administracion Local) also exists in Spain; while its 
headquarters is in Madrid, it also has regional offices in the 
various provinces. In Portugal, an autononous training centre was 
recently established (1980) to provide the staff of local autonomous 
bodies with basic training. In the Philippines, the Ministry of Local 
Government and Community Development runs regional training centres 
throughout the country. Such centres also exist in Ghana and 
Honduras. 

Some governments have opened to local officials the training 
courses they give for their own employees. In Colombia, specialised 
training courses are organised by the Higher School of Public Admini- 
stration. In Nigeria, the Administrative Staff College of Nigeria 
(ASX^N) makes available for local officials training courses of 
varying length according to the trade. In the Dominican Republic, the 
Training Department of the National Staff Administration Ctff ice 
(ONAF) organises and coordinates in-service training courses for 
local officials. In Burundi, the Government organises periodic re- 
training courses for local officials where they have the opportunity 
both to learn new methods of administration and to exchange experi- 
ence. In Djibouti, the Government has made provision in the Five-Year 
Plan 1980-85, for five management training projects in the form of 
seminars. 

From the above examples it is clear that, in view of the specific 
difficulties involved in this type of action, the public authorities 
have organlsfcd the training of local and regional personnel according 
to highly different methods, ^ich often vary as well within the same 
country according to the level of staff concerned and the importance 
of the local authorities In yiose service they are enf^Ioyed, as well 
as the material means available for providing training to local, 
regional and proviTXial personnel. 
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TRAINING 

TRAINING IS an investment in human resoui'ces; it is an important 
means, of improving the human potential and increasing the efficiency 
of personnel. Some progress has been made in recent years in pro- 
viding training facilities to civil servants. Direct entrants to 
Class I Services undergo well-laid exit institutional and in-service 
training programmes. Such programmes for Class III and Class IV 
personnel are, however, less common. Where they exist, they are 
generally intended to promote specific technical or functional 
skills, e.g., in the Indian Railways, Postsand Telegraphs, the 
Central Secretariat and the Central Excise and Customs Departments. 
Training Schools and Centres have also been established for technical 
training in specialised areas of engineering, e.g., Telegraphic 
Engineering and Tele-Communications- Efforts have also been made in 
recent years for providing training in the subject connected with 
rural development, like Community Development, ODope ration. Agricul- 
tural Extension and Marketing, Soil Conservation and Warehousing. 

Itespite all this effort in the field of training during the last 
two decades, much more needs to be done, particularly in training 
personnel for managerial and higher administrative responsibilities. 
With the rapidly rising tempo of political consciousness among the 
people, and the undertaking by Government of new tasks ard responsi- 
bilities in the field of development and welfare, the cultivation of 
proper values and attitudes by civil servants has assumed a vital 
importance. Again, training should prepare the individual civil 
servants not only for performing his present job well, but also for 
shouldering higher responsibilities and meeting new and complex chal- 
lenges in future. The aim should be to train civil servants not just 
for the needs of tomorrow but even for those of the day after. If 
training is to be effective, it should, as far as possible, also help 
the individual civil servants to so develop his capacities — mental, 
moral and spiritual — as to instil in him a sense of dedication. The 
realisation of these wide and comprehensive objectives for training 
would call for formulation of a clear-cut and bold national policy on 
the subject, setting priorities, preparation of training plans, both 
short-term and long-term, mobilisation of the needed funds and other 
resources , and building up a body of trainers . 
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RecoffliiCTilatice 26 

We recommerKl that Government should, with the assistance of 
experienced administrators and experts in training techniques,' 
formulate a clear-cut and far sighted national policy on civil 
service training, setting out objectives and priorities and guide- 
lines for preparation of training plans. 

From the data which we have been able to gather , experxiiture on 
training is seen to be roughly of the order of 0.4 per cent of the 
wage bill of the Civil Service at the Centre and in the State. The 
conference of the Heads of the Central training institutions and 
representatives of different Ministries and Departments, recently 
convened by the Ministry of Home Affairs, held that one per cent of 
the total salary bill would be a suitable target of expenditure • on 
training for some years to come. While not being dogmatic about this 
percentage, we agree that, having in view the need for imparting 
greater professionalism to the public services and improving their 
efficiency, a much higher outlay on training than what is now incur- 
red is called for. 

Central Direction of Ttaining 

The comprehensive role which we envisage for training as an 
instrument of improving civil service performance and potentialities 
calls for the strengthening of institutional arrangements. Training 
will not be effective, and will not receive due attention, unless 
there is a separate organisation specially charged with this func- 
tion. In this context, we have noted the recent setting up of a 
Training Division in the Ministry of Home Affairs. As presently 
constituted, this Divsion has the responsibility of promoting and 
coordinating training programmes of the different Central Ministries 
atxi Departments, providing guidance and help, sponsoring or arranging 
training courses on aspects common to different services aixi main- 
taining liaison with the States. 

In the scheme of reorganisation recommended by us in our report on 
the Machinery of the Government of India and its Procedures of Work, 
the Management of different service cadres will rest with the appro- 
priate Ministries/Departments. It follows that training of the 
various functional cadres would be the responsibility of the indivi- 
dual Departments and Ministries. However, the Training Division 
should have the overall responsibility for training in headquarters 
work as well as for preparing personnel for entry to senior manage- 
ment. It should also be its task to evolve a national policy on civil 
services training, ensure its translation into operational plans and 
oversee their implementation. We refer to some of the contents of the 
training policy later. We would like to emphasise here that such a 
policy should clearly lay down that those with the best potential for 
development would be selected for training and not ttese who are 
easily available. Again, it must be clearly prescribed and also 
ensured that the persons who are trained will be ® placed’ in jobs 
where the training received will be properly utilised. 

The Training Division should further be responsible for the 
training of Training Officers/Coordinators of different Departments 
and Ministries. It should be able to provide guidance ard advice in 
the assessment of training needs and evaluation of the usefulness of 
training programmes. The Training Division should also take a lead in 
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promoting the preparation of the needed training materials and,, under- 
take research on the' use of different training methods. 

The Central Training Division is at present headed by a Director 
with the rank of Joint Secretary , The expanded role vihich we have in 
mind for the Division would require its strengthening. The staff 
should inclixie competent trainers who can apply to the solution of 
managenent problems a professional understanding of training methods ^ 
learning theory, motivation theory, evaluation techniques and the 
like. We have already recommended in our report on the Machinery of 
the Government of India and its Procedures of Work, that the subject 
of ’training’ should be with the Department of Personnel. The 
Training Directorate should, in consonance with this decision, be 
under that Department. 

Recomstendation 27 

We recommend that the Central Training Division should be located 
in the new Department of Personnel. Ihe Division should have the 
following main functions: 

Leadership: 

— Promote, coordinate and facilitate training; 

— formulate policies, regulations and procedures on training and 
oversee their implementation; 

— advise Ministries and Departments on : determination of 
training needs instructional techniques evaluation of training 
programmes . 

Services: 

— arrange for courses in subjects such as management that are a 
common need; 

— arrange for training overseas; 

— arrange for preparation of training materials and research on 
different training methods. 

— train training coordinators. 

As training will, for the most part, be decentralised, each 
Ministry or Department, having a sizeable programme of training 
should have a separate training ceil, located in its Chief Personnel 
Office, the creation of which has been recommended by us in cur 
report on the Machinery of the Govemirent of India and its Procedures 
of Work. This cell may be manned by a Training Coordinator on a full 
or a part-time basis, as appropriate and a few staff aides. In 
Ministries and Departments which do not have any substantial training 
activity under them, the functions of the Training Coordinator may be 
performed by the head or the deputy head of the Chief Personnel 
Office., , 

'Reconaieindation 28'. 

We recommeiKi that each Ministry or Department, having a sizeable 
programme of training, should have a separate training cell, 
located in its Chief Personnel Office* It should be manned by a 
Training Coordinator on a full or a part-time basis , as appro- 
priate, and a fevr staff aides* 
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TRAINING AT DIFOTENT STAGES 

Tbe nature and content of the .training iniparted to an officer would 
deperd on the staff of his career at which it is imparted* Thus, at 
the beginning of his career, he will have to receive a post-entry 
training which will introduce him to the tasks he will have to embark 
upon* Later, after some years of experience in the particular field 
in which he started his career he will have to receive a different 
type of training if he is selected for undertaking managerial res- 
ponsibilities at the headquarters. - While working on his job, his 
knowledge and skills will have to be kept up-to-date through re- 
fresher courses. 

FcijrMlational Course at the National Acadeiny of Administration 

Ihe post-entry training imparted to all -India and non-technical 

Central Services falls into two parts— institutional training and 

training on the job. Ihe former type of training is given in two 
instalments. There is first, the foundational course at the National 
Academy of Administration at Rjssoorie, which is gone through by all 
the direct recruits to the all-India and non-technical Central Class 
I Services. After this course is completed, members of the various 
Services, other than the IAS, are trained in separate institutions, 
where they exist. Thus, there are Training Schools for the lA & AS at 
Simla and for the Income-tax Officers of the Indian Revenue Services 
at Nagpur and a National Police Academy for the IPS at Mount Abu. 
Members of the IAS get their specific institutional training at 
Mussoorie Academy itself. Members of Services for whom no special 
institutional arrangements for training exist, go from the found- 
ational course, straight to their on-the-job training. Ihe founda- 
tional course at Mussoorie includes instruction in certain “core’ 
subjects which provide an orientation in the political, economic and 
social infrastructure. An important objective aimed at in providing 
a common foundational course is the promotion of a feeling of oneness 
among the different Class I Services. Opinion, however, differs about 
the success achieved in realising this objective. According to some, 
the foundational course tends to accentuate rather than mitigate a 
feeling of separateness among Services. It has also been pointed out 
that the number of trainees is too large to be combined. Notwith- 
standing these criticisms, the idea of a foundational course is 
basically sound. We have recommended the introduction of uniform 
grades of pay applicable to all Class I Services including the all- 
India Services. If this recommendation is implemented, the common 
foundational course will really be an effective factor in producing 
an esprit de corps among the Services. The participants of the course 
will not be bedevilled by a gnawing feeling of Inequality of so, the 
course will promote real unity in thought and aspiration. As regards 
the problem created by the number of trainees being large, it should 
not be difficult to solve. The trainees can be taken up in batches 
and in fact, even now, such a device is adopted. 

The members of the technical Class I Services do not attend the 
foundational course. In this connection, we would refer to the 93rd 
re^rt (1965-66) of the Estimates Committee of the Third Lok Sabha in 
which it has been recommended that the foundational course should be 
made compulsory for all new recruits to Central Class I Services. We 
are in agreement with this recommendation which, incidentally, is' 
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consistent with our recommendation in Chapter III according to which 
suitably -qualified members of, technical services would be inducted 
into the middle and higher, levels of the Secretariat. 

The foundational course needs to be better adapted to the 
challenging task of making the probationer service-oriented. It is of 
the ' highest importance that proper attention Is devoted to 
inculcating the right values and attitudes during the foundational 
course. In our view, the most important of the objectives of the 
foundational training should be to instil in the probationers a wide 
national outlook, a high patriotic fervour and a spirit of dedication 
to public service. The sort of mentality which avidly seeks to 
contrast the financial prospects of the Civil Service with the more 
lucrative opportunities of commerical employment is not the one on 
which we can depend for the realisation of the social and economic 
goals of the nation. The urge to work for a cause higher than oneself 
and the consciousness of serving noble ends, can generate energies 
which can transcend and vanquish material handicaps. The young men 
and women who are selected for the services should be made to feel 
that the opportunity to participate in the nation building enterprise 
is in itself a valued privilege and a means of self-fulfilment. Such 
a view of one'^s vocation at once humble and lofty can be maintained 
only when one*s efforts are grounded on a firm spiritual foundation. 
The strengthening of the ethical and spiritual base for high human 
endeavour should be the most important of the responsibilities of the 
trainers. In this connection, all the great world religions have much 
to teach. Due to a misunderstanding of the concept of secularism in 
certain quarters , even the spiritual values enshrined in the great 
religions are not being given their due place in the educational 
system. This is unfortunate. Dogma and ritual are not vt&t we mean 
when we refer to religion. We have in mind the profound wisdom and 
inspiration which all religions offer for the elevation and trans- 
formation of the human character, and which will enable people to 
live in peace and amity and to unite in a mighty corporate endeavour 
for the common weal. 

The foundational course must, therefore, be basically oriented to 
make the officer good and honest, for on that foundation noust be 
erected the superstructure of skill, knowledge and efficiency. All 
training now being given is directed towards making the official 
efficient, taking goodness for granted. But goodness can seldom be 
taken for granted. It is a virtue which has to be assiduously 
cultivated. Incidentally, it will be appropriate if, in accordance 
with the Directive Principles of the Constitution, the trainees are 
taught to abstain from intoxicating drinks except for medicinal 
purposes. In certain sections of the so called ®high* society of to- 
day, such drinking has come to be regarded as a status symbol. Ihis 
must be debunked and the virtue of abstinence extolled. The trainees 
should also be made sensitive to the standard of living of the 
over-i6dielming section of the people in the country so that they may 
not fall victim to ’luxuiy-mindedness** which would distort their 
sense of values and alienate them from the common run of Indian 
humanity. 

The training must include discussions and discourses on moral 
standards and spiritual values. Persons who are respected for their 
moral and spiritual attainments may be periodically invited to give 
talks. Such discourses should be an integral part of the curriculum. 
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III addition, they must find a place in the daily time-table of 
trainees* Persons invited to speak must not be chosen by the manage- 
ment alone. The trainees must have an active voice in such selection, 
as primarily they will, be the beneficiaries. Committees may be cons- 
tituted for the purpose, comprising of members of the staff as well 
as the representatives of the trainees. The trainees may also on 
occasion choose one among themselves for a discourse on a particular 
day. He may, after preparation, either speak orally or read a paper. 
It is further desirable to commence each day*s work with a suitable 
prayer, about the efficacy of which Gandhi ji said, ’Grayer is an 
unfailing means of cleansing the heart...” 

The trainee even after getting trained in skills, procedures and 
practices, is often out of tune with the requirements, the needs ard 
the psychology of the people. In a democracy, the Government is of 
the people, by the people and for the people. The people, therefore, 
must be correctly understood by every Government servant. It so 
happens that every Government servant tends to migrate towards an 
urban area, lives in the urban area and becomes part of the urban 
population. Urban enviomment breeds a kind of impersonal tempera- 
ment, isolating him, even from his neighbours. Even a person who is 
bom in a village loses contact with the village to seme extent, for 
he moves out of the village for his higher education and subsequent 
training. One of the main maladies in administration is the uninten- 
tional, almost unconscious, loss of touch with the masses. Many of 
our social and developmental programmes have come to grief because 
the officers have not been able to know the needs and mores of the 
peqple correctly. It is, therefore, of basic importance in a demo- 
cracy like ours, that the officers must have a rapport with the 
people and know their psychology and understand their ways. Three- 
fourths of the nation live in the villages, and it is they who are in 
greater need of amelioration and uplift. We, therefore, recommend 
that every trainee should live in a village at least for a fortnight 
during the course of his training. During this period, the trainees 
should familiarise themselves with the conditions of village life, 
organisation of its society and economy and their needs in a welfare 
State. The fortnight thus lived with the people, together with the 
close study and observation of rural milieu and conditions, would 
equip the officer for the better performance of his duties in the 
coming years. 

The syllabus of the course also needs improvement. We understarxi 
that many of the trainees are not satisfied with the content and 
methods of teaching, and, further, that lectures in several cases are 
just a replica of the teaching at the (College or Oniversity level . 
Moreover, not every one among the training personnel is of the 
requisite standards. Lately, an attempt has been made to improve the 
syllabi aixi organisation of' courses. Tor instance, in the , teaching of 
Economics, those \dio have studied it in their graduate cemrses or 
hold a post-graduate degree in the subject, are now exempted from the 
set of lectures dealing with elementary concepts. But their parti- 
cipation in the remaining lectures is considered essential to promote 
some meaningful discussion in the class room. Not withstanding the 
recent changes, the need for alteration and improvement of the 
contents of the course still remains. The extension of the founda- 
ticnal course to cover all Class I Services, both technical and non- 
technical, may also necessitate some changes. We would recommended 
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that the Government should appoint a small committee of leading non- 
officials, experts arxi experienced civil servants to revise the 
scheme of the foundational training in order to improve its use- 
fulness and lay added emphasis on building proper values and 
attitixies* 

Kficoiw^iidation 29 

We recommend that: 

Hie scope of the foundational course at present given by the 
National Academy of Administration should be extended to cover 
also technical Class I Central Services and all-Indla 
Services . 

2« The content of the foundational course should be suitably 
revised to Improve its usefulness and lay added emphasis on 
building proper values and attitudes among the trainees and 
inculcating in them a sense of dedication to duty ard service- 
orientation, Ihe need to abstain from intoxicating drinks 
should be emphasised, 

3, Every trainee should live in a village at least for a fort- 
night to acquaint himself with rural life and conditions. 

4. Hie Goverijnent should set up a small committee of leading 
nonofficials, experts and experienced civil servants to 
revise the scheme of the foundational training on the above 
lines, 

Post-foondational Institutional Training 

As already stated the post-foundational institutional training for 
the IAS is given at the National Academy of administration itself. We 
are of the view that this training should be the responsibility of a 
separate IAS Staff College. Hie Academy should, in addition to pro- 
viding foundational training to members of all the Services including 
technical services, be responsible for middle management training. 
Hiis should keep its hands full. As indicated earlier, the Depart- 
ments and Ministries should be responsible for the training of offi- 
cers cadres they manage. Hie Home Ministry should, therefore, 

be in charge of the training of IAS and IPS officers and there should 
be a separate Staff College for the IAS. Hiere is already a separate 
institutipn, viz., the National Police Academy, for the IPS Officers. 
Hie Academy which will be under the Department of Personnel should 
not be associatal with the training of any particular service. In 
fact the directing staff of the Academy should be drawn from 
different Services. 

■ 

, We Recommend thct : 

1. The post-fcwndational institutional training should he' 
entrusted, to a separate Staff College for the IAS. 

2. Hie National Academy of Administration should be responsible 
for the "foundational course for Class I, Central Services and 
all-India Services and for middle management training. 

3. The Academy ■ should be under the new Department’ of Personnel 
and its directing staff should be drawn fran different 
Services. 

It is generally recognised that the post-foundational training for 
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the IPS trainees at the Academy is in several respects too general 
arri academic. It is not clearly focused on the work vhich. the 
officers have to do during the next few years. The main difficulty is 
that the trainees are not familiar with practical administration and 
the training, therefore, has necessary to te mostly theoretical. The 
Study Team (T) recommended in June, 1967, the ’sandwiching^ of a 
pericxi of practical administration between two spells of training at 
the Academy. We are glad that this proposal has been received favour- 
ably by the Government. The Ministry of Home Affairs has suggested to 
the States that the institutional training of the IAS probationers 
may be divided into two period of about 8 months and 4 months, with 
12 months’ field training in States intervening between them. It has 
been proposed that the second part of the institutional training 
should largely be problem-oriented and based on experience and 
observations of the trainees in the States. We fully support these 
proposals and would urge that such a sandwitch pattern of training 
should normally be followed in all programmes of probationary 
training of Class I Services. 

BecoiHBienciation 31 

We recommend that the proposals for sandwich pattern of post- 
foundational Institutional training for the IAS under the 
consideration of the Government, should be finalised and imple- 
mented early. Such a sandwich pattern of training sho’^ld normally 
be followed in all programmes of probationary training of other 
Class I Services. 

The compulsory training in horse-riding is out-of-date. It is a 
waste of time, effort and money and may be scrapped. Except as a mode 
of exercise and recreation, horse-riding is now somewhat of an 
anachronism. No officer except perhaps a few police personnel, uses a 
horse on official work. As recommerded by the Advisory Council, of 
the National Academy of Administration in 1966, training in jeep 
driving and motor mechanics should be organised as soon as the 
Academy shifts to Delhi. 

KecoimDarvda^ 32 

We recommend that the coirpalsory training of horse riding for the 
IAS may be scrapped. Training in jeep driving and motor mechanics 
should be Imparted when the Academy shifts to Delhi. 

At present, the on-the-job training received in the States hy the 
IAS probationers, which follows the institutional training at the 
Academy, varies from 10 to 18 months, the average being 12 months. 
This training, however, lacks effective supervison. We have been told 
that, not uiK)ften, the Collectors to whom the probationers are 
attached for the larger part of their training in the States are 
either indifferent or too busy to give them the needed time^^^ m 
attention. They also are mt always senior enough to train the offi- 
cers. We would, ' "therefore, . suggest that the IAS probationers should 
be assigned to carefully chosen semr Collectors who are known for 
their interest in training and whose methods of work are considered 
wortity of emulation. Farther, it will be worthwhile to spell out in 
detail for the benefit of the probatior^rs, what they are supposed to 
do and are expected to learn during their training in the States. It 
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is also necessary, that the Central Government should evolve a comTOn 
pattern of field training which may be adopted by States, with modi- 
ficatioos suited to their local conditions. During the Sandwich 
l^ri^ of field training the probationers, should be in constant touch 
with a tutor at the IAS Staff College, who should set specific tasks,-, 
exercises, and writing of reports on particular , problems. The 
training diaries of the probationer should be scrutinised by the 
; 0>llector and also sent to the tutor of the probationer, who. may give 
him such guidance as may be necessary. 

As regards the institutions for the training of Class I Services 
other than the IAS, several of them exist as pointed out above. We 
recommend that similar institutions may be set up for other Services, 
if the number of trainees is large enough. 

Only those staff members of the concerned service who have a flair 
for training should be selected as trainers. The tenure of Government 
servants deputed to training institutions should be long enough to 
enable them to be effective as trainers. Further, they should not be 
\placed in a disadvantageous position in the matter on promotion. The 
Central Training Division should formulate an overall policy for 
training of trainers and help the training cells in different Depart- 
ments and Ministries to prepare and organise the needed training 
schemes. 

lecoraiiendation 33 

We recommend that: 

1. The Central Government should evolve a common .pattern of field 
training for the IAS probationers, which may be adopted by the 
States with modifications suited to their local conditions. 
During their training in the States the IAS probationers 
should be assigned to carefully chosen senior Collectors who 

^ are known for their interest in training ard whose methods of 

work are considered worthy of emulation. 

2. For Class I Services other than IAS, training institutions may 
be set up where they do not now exist, if the number of 

^ trainees is large enough. 

TRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT 

■ JCMor Management 

Under our proposals for staffing of the Secretariat outlined in an 
earlier chapter, the Under Secretaries will be drawn from the 
functional cadres and the Central Secretariat Service. The Under 
Secretaries promoted from the Central Secretariat Service will 
require scrnie grouiding in the techniques of programme planning and 
re^ew. Normally, thi£> group would have already received training in 
healquarters work in the course given for the Section Officers by 
the Central Secretariat Training School. All that they would there- 
fore need is a refresher course in this area. Some of the IMer 
^Secretaries drawn from the functional cadres may also require 
trainirg to prepare them for headquarters work. We wuld, therefore, 
suggest thac a 12-W7eek course should be organised by the National 
Academy of Administration when it moves to Delhi. This course should 
cover, (a) introduction to concepts arxi tools of management, with 
special emphasis on mathematical aids, staff organisation and 
control and coordination needs and devices, (b) the machinery of the 
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toveminent of India and its procedures of work; (c) relations between 
Parliament 9 Ministers and civil servants; (d) Five-Year Plans 
planing methods the Planning Commission; (e) systems^ procedures 
and ^les of financial management and personnel administration and 
cue Centre; (f; techniques of programme planning and' review; and 
(g) some practical exercises in correspondence haMlins, writing 
reports ^and policy memoranda. Participation in the course by Under 
Secretaries coming ■’idiether from the CSS or the functional cadres 
should depend upon the actual needs of the individuals. ' ' 

lecoiraiendlatiori 34 

We ^recommend that a refresher training course for Under Secre- 

MID-CAjREER MANAGEMNT TRAINING 

• overall staffing scheme, the middle- Level administrators 

in the Secretariat (Deputy Secretaries and their equivalents) will 

"policy and management pool", and (2) 
functional cadres . Ihe entry to the "policy and management" pool in 
the Secretariat will be by a test. This plol will cSse^LS 
sgcialisati^s of administration, viz., ^( 1 ) Economic, (2) InSs- 

Sninai ’• ^ricultural and Rural, (5) Social and Bdu- 

ca^onal, (6) Financial, (7) Personnel administrations, and (8) Plan- 

I^PUty Secretaries in substantive-work divisions dealing with 
developmental work will have to shoulder the responsibilitv for 
programme planning, coordination and review in an area or sub-sLtor, 

SlS^w^S knowledge, abilitils and 

Skills which will enable the administrators to mobilise resources 

^rgmisation, men and materials) to achieve effectively, certain 
Mllcy or programme goals/sub-goals. Training required for middle 

elements, (a) training in headquarters work (8 weeks): (b) sp ec ial 
corses (8 we^) in each specialisations; (c) sub-area speci^isa- 
Won training (6 weeks). The first two parts of the traini^f SSd 
1 ^fore an officer assumes charge as a Deputy Secretary 

Sll undergone in the light of Ltual neSs 

wuiie woming in an headquarters assignment. 

■ ^ Training in headquarters work may be common to all specialisa- 

tiiTOs. Broadly, it may include the following foundational^ubiects- 

direJtim organisation, delegation, control ; ^ 

coordination, supervision and motivation; 

DolicvSakltio®^'^^'^ ^ Government; (iS) 1 

p^r^me planning, implementation and review, and 
Ministration; (iv) machinery and procedures of S 
5 iM’^ing financial and personJiel rules, reS- 

the „«d, b, Deputy 

Vie? 


< 


,4 j 
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retical concepts 5 techniques 5 systems and procedures connected with 
/ the specialism. In particular^ under the term ’Planning® techniques 
^ connected with' the formulation of Plans and evaluation of performance 
• will receive attention. This will, of course, involve a study in 
greater depth of'the' subject, of planning than ^lat is required li^er 
item (iii) mentioned in the previous para which only envisages an 
eleiientary knowledge^ of programme planning. , 

, As regards the organisation for arranging middle management 
training programmes, the responsibility should be entrusted to the 
National Academy of Administration. The Academy may also give the 
general course in headquarters work for Under Secretaries. As sug-- 
gested earlier, the Academy will also be responsible for organising 
foundational courses for direct- recruits to all Class I Services, 
Central as well as All-India, 

We would like to add that the Academy need not attempt to operate 
directly all the courses required for middle management. Ihe special 
courses in the eight specialisations and their sub-specialisations 
should, as far as possible, be farn^d out, particularly liiere profes- 
sional organisations with the needed competence already exist, e.g., 
the Institute of Economic Growth, the Institutes of Management (at 
Ahmedabad and Calcutta) and the Administrative Staff College, 
Hyderabad, the Indian Institute of Public Administration and the 
Defence Services Staff College. 

Similarly, the facilities provided by professional institutions 
may be used for sub-area specialisations, e.g., National Institute of 
Health Administration and ^ucation, Naticnal Council for Bducatioial 
Research and Training, Central Labour Institute, the proposed 
Bankers® Institute and the Indian Statistical Institute. Ihe attach- 
ment of the middle management trainees to various professional insti- 
tutions either for a general course in theory practice and techniques 
^ or a specialised course in techniques and procedures will have the 
special advantage of broadening the horizons of their knowledge. 

t, Recameodatioii 35 

We recommend that: 

1. Training for middle-level management in the Secretariat (for 
Deputy Secretaries and other officers with equivalent status) 
should have the following three broad elements: (a) training 
in headquarters work; (b) special courses in each of the eight 
broad specialisms; and (c) sub-area specialism training. 

2. Training in policy and planning should be provided as a part 
■ of training for all specialisms.- 

3. The -responsibility for arranging middle management^ training 
programmes should rest with the National Academy of Adminis- 
tration. The special courses in the eight specialisms and 
their sub-specialisms should, as far as possible, be farmed 
out to professional organisations v^ich have the needed exper- 
tise. 

i 

We have already stressed the l!if)ortance of developing personnel for 
senior management positions on a planned basis. At the entry level to 
senior management, what is tieed^ is not formal trainii^ Iwt Ojp^r- 
tunities for self-study with measure of guidance, exposure to 
discussions at a high professional level, and a deep study of a few 
chosen policy problems in the broad area of work. We consider that 
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manageDient should take a programme of 
advanced st^y for 16 weeks which will help prffl>are them for higher 
res^sibilities. We would not like to set out any rigid pattem^and ' 

progriMme of study to be tailored to meet the needs of ' 

the individual and the functional group concerned. 

folS°*' training should be divided into two parts as 

(A) A general stucfy and orientation supplemented by group discus- 
sions, seminars and syndicates, with the object of: 

(a) enlargi^ the ability to examine a problem realistically 
in the brewer context of the national goals, Five-Year 

(b) increasing the capacity for coordinatipg diverse program- 

info™ w developing controls and . , 

Sf ro terns for alerting Ministers and senior " ^ 

prog^^s. problems and initiating new 

® problems or a detailed 

Pe^^ey-making process in a segment or 
area of administrative activity, with a view to widraing and 
^penir^ the understanding of the policy-making process. The 
study should be to develop theLpacity to 
*®^ P®®*^ ejqierience into meaningfol 

tKeeKlTlS"/IS::^j _ 

f®'^®}°P"®”*^ different abilities and skills needed at the 
requires an atmosjAiere which does not inhibit critical -> 
thl^ing and is conducive to problem-solving. 'Kie need is for an^ ^ 

Srci^ S challenged, and free associatiai of ideas and 

.M ciiT/S “oi I 

'epresmtatlves and dlstSSulshed ' 

1 different subjects. We feel that such an open cliiLte for i 
s^-development a^ opportunities for inter-action^L be Stdr 

pu suing the programmes mentioned above. For Part A of thp nm- 
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Institute of Economic Growth^ etc., which specialise in the area 
#iich would be of interest to the official concerned. 

IficoiBtewlatioii 36 

We recommend that; 

1 ® Senior ■ management education and preparation should be^ largely 
oriented towards policy-making, programme planning and review, 
atxi problem solving. It should be divided into two parts: (a) 
A general study and orientation supplemented by group discus- 
sions, seminars and S3mdicatas: (b) Specific studies of a set 
of policy problems or a detailed study of the entire policy- 
making process in a segment or area of administrative acti- 
vity. 

2. Persons who are marked out for senior management should be 
attached to professional Institutions for pursuing the pro- 
grammes of advanced study. Part A of this programme may be 
arranged with the assistance of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration; and Part B of other institutions like the 
Institutes of Management at Ahmedabad and Calcutta, Adminis- 
trative Staff College, Hyderabad, the Institute of Economic 
Growth, etc., which specialise in the area which would be of 
interest to the official concerned. 

REFRESHER CCXJRSES 

Anumberof programmes of refersher training have come up in the 
last decade. During 1961-65, the National Acai&ny of Administration 
organised five refresher courses of 5-6 weeks for officers of dif- 
ferent services with 8-12 years service. The programme was disconti- 
rajed on account of shortage of accommodation, among other reasons. It 
is being revived this year by organising refresher courses on eco- 
nomic decision-making and modem aids to administration. The Railway 
Staff College operates a we 11 -organised programme of refresher 
courses for senior personnel, both technical and non-technical. The 
National Police Acaden^ organises an advanced course for IPS officers 
with 6-8 years service. Several professional institutions in the 
fields of health, agricultural extension, community development and 
cooperation (e.g., National Institute of Health Administration and 
Education, National Institute of Community Development and Vaikuoth 
Mehta Institute of Cooperative Management, Poona) also hold refresher 
courses. • 

The administrative Staff College, Hyderabad conducts a ten weeks 
programme for senior executives of toh public and private sectors, 
as also special courses on selected management problems. A few 
officers of the Central Government are deputed to the senior execu"* 
tivesV course every year. The Indian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion has, during the last few years, organised several executive 
development programmes for government officials, both of the Centre 
and States. A few civilian officers of various services are also 
detailed every year by the Government to the National Defence 
College, New Delhi, and the Defence Services Staff College, Willing- 
ton. Advantage is also taken by the Government of the different 
foreign assistance schemes to send out officials for advarced stu*fy 
and observation' abroad.. 

The Estimates Committee underlined, in 1966, the need for placing. 
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£o-- refresher courses 

refresher courses '.ey be dlvSS^fS^ Ctaitrol Services, Class I. Ihe 

to increase the tecteical' or (i) those Kant 

for improving managerial nroblpm knwledge, and (ii) courses 

and skills.L w^f?Sge^Sat the and policy-making abilities 

the Government (vide para 2 °l training policy of 

SfeJlSs^JS ferv?s'2'a’-br“" 

duration and nature of each refreshYr ccSrs?^^^^^^ authorities. The 
re actual needs a.d the career^SiSi^lSr^'rraS ?vofvS“* 
Hecoiinendatioo 37 

anthoritywith due regard to ^ taring 

»nt plar5icrar?iJ?i,S 

TEIAINIM3 OF CLASS III AND CLASS IV PEEiSONNEL 

the Central GowrnmSt ^rSieT^^It 

about 70 per cent of tte Class m^nH^n^ roughly estimated that 
pers^el are at preset^ unt^?'' Class IV 

however, rende^gre^*as'^stan^^*in^^^ ^ routine character, 

grammes in the field Man^ S rS i”Plementing policies and pro- 
decisions on matters ^*iich thaii^noi-"'^^’ times, have to take ‘^■ 

lep ^y affect the citizen’ in Ml c3afly lS°MSrSS^u^^ 

nel also come in contact- t»rfrh ^ nany Oiass IV person- 

gories of peTs<SiertSre is at Drisp^®' certaifcate- 

policy nor any extensiv? orogr^me^ of overall ' 

recommend that a review should he ^ ’“°uld, therefore, 

existipg facilities aval laS^for rtf and 

Phas^ programme for i^row tStoS loJ th£ f.tT """F’ ^ 

nel be drawn up. Such train! no chmUri °I these categories of person- 

skills but also developing poper aretote 

t'sr^“rfo?pS'i4iLofi‘" 

^attltudee end developing servlceTrili^cT™^"^^?^^^ 
itecoBBendatlon 38 

for tr^^Sg at^\^l^e fo^Gl^tlta^n facilities , 

actual trainiS Seds aS a and of the ^ 

training for thefe clS^rietof ^^Proved ^ 

training should aim a^nr^nni P®tsonnel shwld be drwn up. Such 

developir^ proper attitudes towards"Si°^iblii°^ 
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TBAWim mmom and tecmiques 

Hie effectiveness of any training programme depends considerably on 
the choice of, right methods and techniques. The lecture method is 
apprq>riate mostly for increasing knowledge; group dicussions^ syndi*- 
cates and case studies are more suitable for improving problem-- 
solving and decision-making abilities. It has been the experience in 
institution's s like the Nai tonal Academy of Administration that 
greater benefit would be derived if guest speakers stay on the pre- 
mises and are enabled to meet the trainees in small convenient 
discussion groups. 

The use of group dicussion and syndicates has been on the increase 
in recent years. Seminars and conferences are increasingly tecoming 
the vogue in administrative training. Their usefulness is^ however^ 
limited, in many cases due to the low quality of the working papers, 
failure to circulate them well in time and the poor steering of 
discussions. The syndicate method has been fouiKl effective only tiiere 
the trainees already possess some worthwhile practical administrative 
experience. The case method has great potentiality for promoting a 
meaningful understanding of the administrative process and enhancing 
problem-solving skills and policy insights. It is, however, hardly 
used in the training programmes for the public services. Some cases 
are occasionally cited, hit little effort has been made to develop 
them into written case material. The Indian Institute of Public 
Administration has develq>ed recently several case studies, but they 
have not as yet been put to operational use for training purposes. 
The Administrative Staff College, ftyderabad, has brojght out a few 
casevolumes' but these cases are mostly concerned with problems of 
industrial administration. 

l/tiile programmes of field visits and practical training on the job 
largely exist for Class I and Class II officers, field projects 
assignments and writing of research or survey reports are less 
common. Their proper use can help improve the effectiveness of 
training of good deal. The use of right methods and techniques of 
training is in area in which the Central Training Division mist take 
a lead and provide useful assistance. The Division should arrange for 
appropriate research on various training methods and experimentation 
in techniques. 

The Central Training Division should also promote an extensive 
programme of development' of training materials by various institu- 
tions and professional organisations. In this programme, high 
priority should be given to preparation' of clusters of cases on 
various aspects of administration. The paucity of cases is at present 
atgreat handicap in deriving full advantage of discussions in syndi- 
cates, round'.' tables, seminars and coxiferences. 

.teconneiiiation, 39 

We recommend' that the Central Training Division should arrange for 
appropriate research on various- training methods and experimenta- 
tion in techniques. It should also promote the development of 
training ■ imterials, ■ 
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UPSC/STATE FSCs Pm IMMim (mi 1967) 
TRAINING 


Traifsiing. Objectives - 

teCOTiiieDdatiori 1 

Formal training should be compulsory for all civil servants in 
Class I,.. Class II and Class III and for some categories of Class 
IV employees. 

lecoai»i^^ 2 

All civil servants who come into contact with the public should be 
given training in public relations. 

Becxinieodatioini 3 

In the case of Class I officials, the emphasis must move increas- 
ingly to imparting conceptual skill. 

Hie Training Organisation 

Rjecomonendation 1 

The proposed Training Division has our fullest support and should 
established with all speed. 

Eecommeridation 

It should be a part of the Central Personnel Agency. 

Becosomendatloci 3 

States and Deapatments of the Central Government should set up 
Cells exclusively devoted to training and put them directly under 
the charge of the Chief Secretary or the Head of the Department.* 

P(^T-ENmY TRAINING 

At the Centre 
Eeammndatim 1 

Institutional training facilities should be provided for the 
higher technical Services as also for the new All-India and 
Central Class I Services that are being created in order to pro- 
vide a foundational course on the lines of the National Academy of 
Administration, Mussoorie. . 

: ItecciiarKfatiOT 

The National Academy of Administration should provide only the 
foundational course common to all non-technical Glass I Services. 

Class I Service should set up 'its own training institution. 
The professional training for the Indian Administrative Service 
should also be conducted at a separate institution. 

Becoiimecj^ 

’Foundational* t 3 ;pe post-entry training course should be given to 
all direct recruits to the Glass II Services. 
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^ccsmxiaticm 4 

The facilities of the Central Secretariat Training Sch(x>l shoulcl 
be expanded and similar institutions should be set up in areas 
#iich have large concentrations of Central Goveminent offices. 

In tl» States 

tecc»««idation 1 

The Training Cells in the States should examine and correct the 
wivie divergence of training facilities that new exist in the 
different States. 

RecxMiendatioo 2 

Where conditions do not justify States establishing their own 
training institutions j neighbouring States should come together to 
establish common institutions. The Training Division should acti- 
vely promote this. 

FIEID TRAINING 

Sandwich CkDurses 
lecxmiaodatioci 1 

Field training is a very important part of all training program- 
mes. New recruits should be attached for field training to 
experienced and competent officers, who should be given guidelines 
on training and aforded enough time to attend to the trainee. 

Eecoiiiieodation 2 

To achieve the best results, the training institution should be 
closely associated with field training. 

IteccMMendatioQ 3 

For the IAS, we have recommended a programme where the field 
training is sandwiched between two spells of institutional 
training at the Academy. Similar arrangements should be developed, 

' wherever possible, for all the other superior Services at the 
Centre and in the States. 

PROBATIONARY PERIODS AND LANGUAGE TRAINING 

out the Ijhsiiitable 

IWMiiMdatiai 1 

/ Greater care than hitherto,, should be exercised in weeding out 
■ unsuitable candidates during the probationary period. 

,'tecxMimdatioo 2 : ' 

The Training: Division arM the Training Cells should lay down a 
. procedure /for eva,luat ion, of probationer s', at 'all leavels. 

Keconia^ 3 : 

The probationer „should be assesS'ed on the basis, of departmental 
' ■examinations,ard his perform in the 'field, as evaluated by all 
the officers responsible for the trainiT^, inclixiing the head of 
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the training iBStitution. 
feccMiisendatioo 4 

Mot more than two chances should be given for passing 
mental exaiuimtion. . Failure to pass the departmental 
' should entail discharge from service. 


Lai^page Trainii^ 
Omeral 


lecoMiaGdaticKi 1 


A probationer should not be confirmed till he has 
prescribed language examination. 


the depart-' 
examination 


passed the 


toxwBiefKMtion 2 

A, system of- graded examinations In all the regional languages 
should be Instituted and candidates should be given monetary 
incentives to pass these examinations, in the language of the 
region to which they are assigned, unless it happens to be their 
mother-tongue . 

MID-CAREER TRAINING 


General 

leccMiiendatioii 1 

All civil servants should be trained for improving their per- 
formance and for assuming higher responsibility. 

EeconendatlGo 2 

Ibis training should be carried out at the training institutions 
of the various Services and also by conducting short courses in,.; 
the departments. 

iea»aei^ 3 

For Glass 1 officers, refresher courses should be compulsory 'after 
5-7 years of service. 

Staff Traitdtig 

JRecoweiiJatiOTi 1 . 

A Civil Service Staff College should be established for training 
officers for "staff appointments". 

: , BemmeaMtim 2 

Entry into-the Staff College will be by competition amongst 
■ , - officers of all Class I Services having not less than nine and not 
' more than twelve' yearsV service. 

.Promotees to Class I will' be eligible for the examination between 
the sixth and eighth years of Class I Service. 

'Iteccw 00 iidatim 4^ '■ 

Staff appointments should, as a rule, go only to those who have 
qualified at the Staff College. 
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lficc»i«ilaticm 5 

After a terwre in the Secretariat^ the field postings of those 
trained in the Staff College should be so designed as to ■ equip 
them for higher staff responsibilities. 

Training itoiageiiieiit 

]Recc»iii«iJation 1 

Senior Etepjty Secretaries j junior Joint Secretaries ard equivalent 
officers, in the field organisations should be given higher manage- 
ment training in the Administrative Staff College and the Manage- 
ment Institutes. 

OFF-IHE- JOB-TRAINING 

Secciiiiieodatioii 1 

Stucfy leave is an important part of training and Study Leave 
Rules should be liberalised to induce civil servants to take 
advantage of them. 

leccMKiendatioii 2 

Fellowships should be instituted by Government in Indian universi- 
ties for research in social sciences and technical subjects by 
selected civil servants. 

Eecommeodatioe 3 « 

Exchange of personnel between Government and industry would be of 
considerable advantage. To begin with, a few officers may be 
deputed to organisations of industry and trade. Similarly, 
managers in private industry may be brought into organisations 
like the Planning Commission. 

RiESOURCES— MEN AND MDNEY 

leccMBondatioo 1 

There must be a wellconsidered and wide-based programme of' train- 
ing at all levels. 

Reccwiendatiai 2 

Adequate resources must be allocated- for creating the ' required 
training facilities. 

3 

An adequate training reserve must be provided in. all sizeable 
organisations and it should' be ensured that it is utilized for the 
purpose for which it is meant. The Training, Division and Training 
Cells should keep the position uiider constant review. 

' OTBy mM m PEKS^ 

(ADQUST, 1%7) 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND DEVEIDPHENT 

RecoiHiealation 

, .(i)" As ..formal -.training, programmes cannot be a substitute of on- 
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the- job training and daily work-e> 9 erience 5 the cadre manage- 
; ment committees should ensure that well-considered m-the- job 
training programmes are drawn up for all categories of per- 
sonnel* 

(li) Training ard building up of personnel should, be an important 
part of the duties of senior officers. 

teccmendation 121 

Every encouragement and facility should be given for self-develop- 
ment. This should Include: 

(1) liberal grant of leave for study; 

(ii) facilities of leave for attending seminars and conferences; , 

(iii) encouragement of original work; and 

(iv) reimbursing part of expenditure on professional bodes and 
periodicals . 

Personnel Agencies 

Eecommendatlon 127 

The following items relating to personnel deserve central atten- 
tion and should be entrusted to the Central Personnel Agency: 

U) Personnel Policies; 

(ii) Manpower Planning; 

(iii) Career Development ; 

(iv) Over-all aspects of Training; 

(v) Service Rules; 

(vi) Management of all-India ard inter-ministry Services; 

(vii) Postings to key positions; 

(viii) Welfare; and 

(ix) Research in Personnel Management and Problems of Govemiient. 

STAFFING CF PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 
Becoiiiierdatlori 175 

The officers-in-charge of Employment Exchanges should be adequate- 
ly qualified in psychology and vocational guidance. They should 
also be given intensive training in the various aspects of occu- 
pational classification. 

itecc3®»jeitdatiOT 176 

The broad approach to training skilled workmen should be that 
viable enterprises should work out their own training programmes 
aid the smaller enterprises should explore the possibility of 
linking their training programmes with the bigger enterprises. 
The CAPSBCS should coordinate these programmes.' The establishment 
of training institutes for middle level personnel should also ' be 
on the same pattern. 

leecwsieridationi 177 

For' developing specialised skills: (i) special courses should be 
devised, and (ii) refresher courses should be instituted with a 
view to introduce them to new ideas. 

iecoiimendiatioo 178 

Special' courses for middle management personnel should be worked 
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out wliich give them a broader uoderstanding of higher roanageiwnt 
problems; Appreciation courses and seminars for top inanageKnt 
personnel covering modem management techniques shoild be 
arranged® 


mm imi m mmynm pcucies , cxmmjt wim^ 

DISCIPLIM AM> ICKALE (OmiBER 1%7) 

PRCMJTION POLICY AND SALARY ADMINISmTI(M 
leccwiKodatiOii 12 

Suitable short term training courses should be arranged for 
officers prcmioted in order to fit them into their new responsibi- 
lities. 

All Class I officers should be given a short course of training 
with, or preferably as Magistrates, to give them a working know- 
ledge of the procedures regarding enquiries, recording evidence, 
etc. 

The supervisory staff should, under a regular procedure, be perio- 
dically sent to the Staff College and Management training institu- 
tions for short courses in order to develop and refresh their 
managerial and administrative skills. Ihey should be encouraged 
to take stucfy leave to equip themselves with additional skills and 
knowledge. 

The Heads of Departments should be called upon to display greater 
initiative and interest in getting the staff working for them, 
trained in the various training facilities available to them. 
Ibey should also encourage them to avail, of the study leave faci- 
lities to go for advanced or specialised courses in their respec- 
tive fiedls of work. 

Physical training should also be given a place-though small place- 
in the scheme of training of officers. 

POSITION CLASSIFICATION 

An Essential Tool for Better Personnel ^fenagelllent 

Recc»ii«Kiaticm 15 

■ The Central Personnel Agency should have a Cell staffed with 
competent and trained officers to implement the position classlf i- 
, cation. 

CONDUCT RIMS AND DISCIPLINE 

leccjiiwa^ '■ 

, All 'higher ' supervisory staff should, be required to have '■ workifg. , 
knwledge . of ' disciplinary procedures , , punishments and appeals ; 
.Class I Officers, technical and 'wn-technical, i^o are net now 
. given , such, training should be given /training ..for three months. . '.as 
Magistrates during the probationary- period. 
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WM MorivATim, mmrim pm ?EmmmcE mpm^rim 

IficOi^nJaticm 32 

There should arranged training courses in achievement-UBtiva-” 
tion for officials. 
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THE ALL INDIA SERVICES 


Tralnir^ 

BK:c»iiendatioo 7 

(a) the pattern of training of probationers should be reviewed so 
that it serves basic professional needs; 

(b) the existing advisory council for the National, Academy of 
Administration should be replaced by a smaller and note 
professional bocfy; 

(c) in addition to the various refresher courses j there should be' 
■ specialised training in particular specialisations for which 

the officers are earmark^; 

(d) training in the language of the state allotted should be 
given greater emphasis in the Academy and afterwards and 
incentives in the form of advance increments provided for 
attaining proficiency in them; and 

(e) there should be an Evaluation Committee consisting of 
Secretary (Personnel), one Chief Secretary, Director, 
National Acadeny of Administration and one expert from out- 
side, say, from one of the Institutes of Public Administra- 
tion or Management^ to evaluate and review all the existing 
training courses to assess training needs and to evolve a 
concrete programme to meet these needs. 


RiKKT m PUBLIC SEom mmrmm^ (ockm®, i967) 

FUNGTIODJS OF THE SECm CORPORATIONS 

to promote, provide or coordinate activities relating to; 
(a) training of personnel; (b) research and consultancy; (c), sales 
promotion; and ' (d) such other common services as the constituent 
units- may agree to be provided by the corporation. 

toterials Itenagement 

Eeccwiieodatim 44 

^ materials management should be given' greater 
in addition . to having fully trained staff In the 
management organisation it will be advantageous to have 
short-term training inparted to the personnel of other departi^nts 
^11. , , 
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PersciMil ifanageieit 



Itie sector cor|X3rations aoi their constituent units shcxild lake 
' their .own administrative arrangenients'for carrying out the ' re-* 
cruitment aoi training programmes. 

leccaaierifeticHi 50 

Public enterprises need not assume responsibility for basic train- 
ing in general management, and training in professions. Ilie 
existing training institutes should be utilised for imparting this 
: type of training. ' 

The, &ireau, in cooperation with the public undertakings and the 
Ministries concerned, should: (a) review the existing training 
facilities ani ' programmes to avoid duplicatiai of effort; (b) 
identify areas where training 'facilities need to be exterded or 
increasal; and (c) evaluate the- suitability of training programmes 
to the requirements of the public sector. 

Training of specialists arxi technicians, required only by the 
public undertakings will have to be- taken care of by the under- 
takings themselves. Undertakings- operating in the satne field of 
technology should do this in cooperation with each other. Hiere 
sector corporations are set up, they should provide common train- 
ing facilities. 

lecosaKiodation 52 

Any advanced training programme given during the course of, a 
period of service should be linked to a definite ladder of promo- 
ticn, so that technical personnel after such training ■ can lode 
forward to comparatively early promotions to higher grades. ' 

i Persons selected for training should be required to execute a bond 
to render service for a minimum period or five years after the 
cc^pletion of training. The aiiKxmt for which the bond should be 
executed should be a fair proportion- of the total amount spent 
durlr^ the: training course, and, in the event of infringement, the 
■conditions of the bond should be rigidly enforced. Provision 
should be .made, by a special enactment, if necessaiy, to enable 
' the recovery of the amount of the forefeited bond in a manner 
-similar to the- recovery, of arrears of land revenue. 

, .Iwljstrial lelatiais 

■ 54 . . . 

Public undertakings should have their personnel 'managers trained 
in industrial relations and labour management and should acfequate- 
ly strengthen their personnel departments# 

Awiit asKi An>rals»l 

ReccxineQdaticm 61 

The staff required for the Audit Boards should be recruited 
through' the Union Public Service CoBffldssion# Those who are already 
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working in the audit offices may also apply for posts in' the Audit ^ 
Boards/ Ihe selected staff should undergo a course in orientation 
for which arrangements should be made. ■ Ihe existing departmental 
set up of the Directorate of Commercial. Aixiit should be utilised/ 
until the new recruits take over the work. 


sTuro 11^ CM pmic SEmm 

PERSOM^L MANAGEMENT 

Becommendatiaa 124 

Public enterprises need not assume responsibility for basic train- 
ing in general management and training in professions which are 
required both by the public enterprises and private concerns. The 
existing training institutes can be more economically utilised for ;•! 
providing this type of training. Arrangements will, however, have 
to be made for in-plant training and indiK:tion of new recruits, 

SecoraaerKjkitiOT 125 

The Bureau, in cooperation with the Ministries concerned, should 
undertake a survey of the existing training facilities to help 
avoid duplication and identify areas ud:iere training facilities 
need to be extended or increased. The Bureau-, together with the 
representatives of the Ministries concerned and the public enter- 
prises , should examine the curricula of training offered by 
different institutes to evaluate suitability of curricula to the 
requirements of the public sector and the quality of training 
imparted. 

Hecoaiai^^ 

Ihe Training of specialists and technicians listed in paragraph 
8.56 should be the sp^ial responsibility of the public enter- 
prises themselves, ■ In discharging this responsibility, enter- ‘ 
prises operating in the same field of technology can coordinate 
their efforts. Ibis coordination will, of course, become auto- ' 
matic once a multiunit corporation is set up in each field. 

, leccwwiaxktic^ 127 

The draft outlim of the Fourth Plan contemplates training pro- 
grammes in , management to be jointly sponsored- by the ; Planning 
Commission and the Bureau of Public Enterprises, with a provision 
of Rs. one crore for the purpose. It shaild be possible to wrk 
out with the help of management institutes and specialised agen- 
cies concerned the possibility of running training programmes ■ ' 
/ V tailored' specially to the requirements of the public undertakings, 
Ihis work aixi the funds beir^ provided for the purpose should be 
transferred: to the Bureau. ' ■ 

INDUSTRIAL REIATIONS 

Eecoiomendatioi} 140 

Managements of the public undertakings should take steps to have 
their personnel managers trained in industrial relations and 
labour management and to strengthen their personnel departments in 
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this respect. An officer #io is professionally qualified or 
equipped with sufficient experience in labour fRanagement should be 
available at a senior position in the personnel department. ^ ' The 
labour officer should have direct approach to the chief exea^ive 
in case he felt that his advice was being unjustifiably dis- 
regarded by any line authority. 

MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 

Reccwiieiodbtioo 177 

Training in material management- should be given greater importance 
and the efforts should' be to have' fully trained staff in the 
materials management organisation. It will be advantageous to 
impart stort-term training to the personnel of other departments 
as well 3 since, the management of materials is an integrated pro- 
gramme requiring the co-operative action of all the concerned 
branches. Adequate permanent facilities should be created to 
provide both long-term specialised training as well as short-term 
training course in materials management. 


Bmm m finance, ACCXXINIS and audit ( JAMJARY 1968) 

THE BUDGET 

Performance Budget 
J^omendation 1 

A suitable training scheme shwld be devised for those #io, at 
different levels 9 will be concerned with the introduction of 
performance budgeting. The Finance Ministry should prepare a 
manual on performance budgeting, covering the various issues, 
involved and containing instructions of a practical nature for the 
guidance of all concerned with the budgetary process. 

Accuracy of Budget Estlmates-EKpenditure 

lecomaendatiofi 5 

During the course of construction of projects, systematic cash 
flow statements should be prepared and in this connection, modem 
control techniques like PERT should be made use of. 

FIIJWCIAL 

lecosiffi^fodatiOT 12 

The Finance Ministry should help the administrative Ministries to 
organise t^ll-equipped internal Finance Branches. For this pur- 
' pose, ' it will. be. .necessaiy to:- ( 1 ) - ensure pr<per , tranirg of the 
junior officers, and (ii) provide for officers in the middle 
levels suitable opportunities to. acquire varied e>q)erience aixi 
knowledge of public administration. 
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• . WERIMM-S ACCOUOT ; : ^ ; : 

Ifeintewce by . ItepartroenC of the Accamts recpired, for Ifenagerial'^^ 
toitrol . 

leccMKodation 18 

Adequate arrangements should be made for imparting suitable train- 
ing to the accounting personnel at various levels » 


sm ^ mm m fimaicial ammistmticm cmy 1967) 

BUDGET ESTIMATCS 
Kecoiimeodation (20.10)' ' 

We^ consider that managerial , techniques such as .PERT (Programme 
Evaluation and Review Techniques) and C.P.M. (Critical Path 
Method) should, be- introduced, as- early as possible,, in Government 
projects and Government Departments ^ especially those concerned 
with the. execution -of realtively big schemes « ,^\mong other things » 
the adopt.ion of these methods . should lead to a, rmich larger measure 
tlian at present of calculated- control over points of crucial 
delay-and, in ■ the same process, to a much more reliable estimate 
than now obtains of the twin factors of time and expenditure. 

Recofumerilatiofi (20.41) 

.In the matter of creation of posts ^ we recommencl greater .overall 
control. Many of the Work Study Units s on \4iose ad\d.ce posts can 
, be treated^ have not built up the expertise required for their 
becoming effective-' advisers in this respect. ,We are of the view 
that,- this ., function should be. entrusted to „a well-trained staff 
inspection unit ' composed .of officers with adequate training Irt 
methods of work study , work measurement ^ etc. iftie new unit should 
be located in - the Ministry of Home Affairs or in. the Cabinet 
Secretariat. 

STOW mm CM ACOdMB AM) AUDIT (SEPTBMK 1967) 

AIBIT AMD ADMINISm 

iecoiffleodaticm 63- 

, Suitable training facilities in financial ...administration „ may be' 
provided for executive .officers at various- levels, and,. ,' checklists 
.- of ..important, points-, with-. .regard to various types of . .transactions 
....may prepared and distributed among the officers and staff. 
Simultaneously s laxity in following prescribed rules ard regula- 
tions should be viewed with pronounced disfavour so as to attract 
'. suitable disciplinary action. 

REPORT CM MACHOTRY HE PIAMI1I3 (MARCH 1968) 

miNTO IN mmmimf 

SeccswierKlationi 17 

1. It Is necessary to make' -'suitable arrangements for 


personnel engaged .ou woric^ i' 

noHiic arial37SLs and in technicpes of planning. 

Training for statistician^.. and economists to be engaged 
plannirig work should be organised . in specialised institiitl 
like the ' Indian Statistical Institute and the Institute 
Economic Grcwth. 

Hie Planning Commission is the most suitable agency for 
parting on-the^job training. For other aspects of the ori 
tatioii and refresher courses 5 facilities available witlv p 
fessional Ixxiies like the Indian Institute- of Public Admit 
t ration may be made use of. 

siiw TEm m imceimy mm, Fum^m imsmM, i967i ■■ 


STAFF mmiDFmm MD immim 

staff development has not received adeqmte attention in the 
aning Commission. 

It is necessary that there should be an orientation programme for 


bilities wiich arise as a result of .the Commission's role as a 
leader, coordinator and synthesiser ' in the national planning process# 


the sectoral agencies is essential to, develop better understanding of 
each other’s role. 

To meet the requirements of the changing nature of work, 


With the new planning positions in Ministries, State Planning 
agencies, and District Planning agencies that we envisage, the de“- 


Training in Planning will be two types* (i) , Training in economic, 
statistical and . other tools ^lich can be largely ., imparted through 
j specialised institutions arx! confined to persons ' already- qualified to 
such subjects# (ii)' Training for persons wlio are specialised - In 
different aspects of development but are now to work- planners: .Such 
persons iwe to be trained in the objectives, tools and techniques of 
planning* ' 

We recomii«nd that appropriate training facilities should be 
created for imparting the latter type .of .training# . ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

The training agency . for such a -' purpose should be closely 
asscx:iated with the planning agency and its training faculty shaild 
be partly drawn' from persons who have had an opportunity to study at 
first tend the wrking of the planning., process# It Is necessary to 

create iiraiiediately one such training institution in Delhi# 


'AMNISTMTIVE REFOR^^-^KMilATION AHD IMP’I£MEKTATION 

«cwffl«Klaticxi 15 

The Department of Administrative Eefofros should confine itself 





mainly to: (a) stidies on administrative' reforms of a foundational 
character s (b) kiildir^ up 0^ e>^rtise in Ministries/Itepartments 
aid training the personnel of their 08M units in modern techniques 
. of ' managenient, . and^ (c)' advice and guidance to these 0^ units in 
effecting administrative ii!|>rovements ' and reforms « 

/ A CEmm PER^MJCL AGE^^ 

Iecc3iaieritetic« 17 

.,,1. A separate Department of 'Personnel should be set up^ with a 
full Secretary incharge who should work urder the general 
guiadance of the Cabinet Secretary. 

2. This ..Department of Personnel should have the following func- 
tions aid responsibilities* '(a) foriHulatioo of personnel poli- 
, ,cies on all, matters common .to the Central and , .All Irdia 
,. , Services, j. ...ard , inspection ard review of their implementation; 

■ (b) ' , ..talent ■ huntir^ , , development of . personnel for ’^senior 
liianagement^* and processing of; appointment to.. senior posts; (c) 

' manpower : plannings training and career development; (d) 
foreign 'ass.istance prqgrairai© in personnel administration; (e) 
research ■; 'in ' personnel- administration; (f ). discipline and 
welfare of staff . and machinery for redress of their grievan- 
ces; , .'.(g) . .. liaison with the Union Public Seivice Commission,. . 
State. C^vemments, professional institutions, etc.; aid (h) 
staffing ■ of the micMle-Ievel positions in the Central' Secre- 
tariat (of Under Secretaries ard Deputy Secretaries) .with the 
assistance of and on the advice of the' Establishment Board. 


SMUT HAM. M mommy m he ommmr cf udia am) 

TO: ;P10CHlJi^ CF I) 1968) , 

STRUCTURES AM) iyE1H3DS: AN OVERALL VISM 
leccwiaafdatioii 40 

For providing training opportunities and developii^ promising 
ycwng men as well as giving relief to the chief of a non-stafi 
administrative office eiti^r or both of the follwing two devices 
could be adopted. One is nomination, wherever feasible, of a 
*®niinber ; ' this need not mean creating a fresh post, as an 
existing d^uty coild fill the role. Ihe other is the pro^sion of 
an aide to the chief in the person of a picked youiTg officer of 
outstandir^ promise. .. 

SIRUCIURES AND mmiS: A CLOSE UP 

Recc»m»odatio[i 91 

The development of pers«mel appointed to the three functional 
levels in a reorganised wing should be given careful attention by 
the wing chief in consultatioi with the personnel side of tte 
ministry, aiitable orientation and trainir^ programmes should be 
devised which extend the capacities and knowledge-content of both 
directing staff and executives. The training programmes should 
include short-term fellowship for stucfy in selected areas ^ of 
relevance to the work of the wing, vhether in the country or 
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abroad ♦ ■ Hie selected personnel should be sent out for a year or 
two at a time to .executive agencies of the Central Government or 
to the State Governments, An incentive should be provided to such 
personnel in the form of special pay of Rs. 200 per mensem, 

tecoiiiiewiatioe 92 

To facilitate undertaking of meaningful training programmes, there 
should ' be a development reserve in the sanctioned strength of a 
wing * 

PERSONNEL IN THE MACHINERY 

SfiCcmiiiemMtio^ 120 

Ihere should be programmes for the development of promising middle 
management personnel for senior management. Selected men from the 
Non- IAS generalist services should be given opportunities, through 
an appropriate deployment policy, to gain executive or other 
experience helpful for development. Selected men from the techni- 
cal and scientific sources should, similarly, be given opportuni- 
ties to gain administrative experience. After experience has been 
gathered in this way, these persons and promising IAS officers at 
middle management level (not excluding those serving in the 
States) should be put through specially designed training courses 
to fit them for senior management. 

Kecommeodatloo 122 

Increasingly, training should become a part of eligibility. In due 
course, save in exceptional cases, no non-IAS generalist should be 
considered eligible unless he has had a three years* exposure to 
development experience and no technologist or scientist unless he 
has had a similar exposure to administrative experience. No one- 
lAS, non- IAS generalist, technologist or scientist-"should in 
future be considered eligible unless he has successfully done a 
training course, for senior management. Those who have: already 
entered senior management during the last three years should be 
made to do such courses now. 

lecxMieodaticii 123 

Actual: selection should.be based not only .on, the character rolls 
of eligible individuals but also on their total biodata, inclrding 
in particular their academic background and performance during 
training.. , 

leccMaeodaticm 134 

There": should . be a well planned training . programme for chiefs, 
comprising items' for individuals like study leave and deputation 
for training abroad, as well as group items like seminars and 
short-term courses. The programme should have two objectives: to 
increase the administrative capacity atxi vision of individual 
senior managers ; and to promote team .spirit based on a common 

^ understanding of the administrative problems senior management is 
required to harKile . 

itecmnerriaticKi 137' 

The device of orientation posts to train secretaries before they 
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take up, new assignirBnts should, as suggested ^ for' .chiefs, ., be 
. increasingly resorted' to in suitable cases® 

.Recawalaticm 153 

A ..comprehensive approach to reform in this field. shojld seek,. , not 
culy to make good the handicaps of limited experience-patterns and 
.the short ""Comings of ^ pool concept but' also develop the requisite 
specialisations® ■ It nwst also take into account the variegated 
soirees that feed it® An outlim of ideas in this field has been 
indicated below® If' the^ ideas are accepted, these could become the 
basis of a plan of reform in this field to be fonmilated in due 
coirse ,by the government® 

leGcwKwiation 156 

There should first be bas.lc training, . the...aim being to impart to 
promising' I'lersons from different '.sources , , not . excluding public 
sector personnel, the basic requirements of headquarters staff* 

Eecoiraierdation 157 

Appointments ,to headquarters -posts- shcxild, . in due course, be made 
only from amongst those .who have received basic training* 

Hecoraiiendation 158 

There shcxild then be supplementary training at developing 

substantive and staff specialisations largely among generalists; 
the former designed to produce a corps of generalst-speciallsts in 
three broad' sectors of substantive administration, viz®, indust- 
ries, agriculture and social services and the latter to produce a 
corps of specialists in staff subjects particularly, personnel 
■administration, financial management, planning and'O&M. The' acqui- 
sition of more than one specialisation should not be barred and 
should, on the other hard,, be encouraged. 

Kecawardatlai 159 

the managesnent of headquarters staff should be primarily the 
responsibility of the proposed Department of Personnel, with close 
coordination between the division^ within its handling this, man^e- 
roent job and the training division* Eit it should be necessary to 
centralise only such tasks as are fundamental . to the new approach 
suggested,, leaving others to be looked -after by .the ministries 
where the personnel' are posted* ■ 

ieccMiefiktiai 160 

The performance of centralised tasks in relation to the sectoral 
and staff corps mentioned in 158. above should be thought; of' as- 
'*coirps management**. While overall ', responsibility for this should 
remain in the Etepartment of Personnel, corps management authori- 
ties should he nominated for different corps as Indicated in para 
6.36(7) (of the RepDrt). Each corps management authority should 
take responsibility for the training and deployment planning of 
corps members, under the overall control and guidance of the 
Department, of Personnel. Where the latter is itself the corps 
management authority, internal arrangements should be made, 
perhaps by constituting special cells to see that the detail of 
corps management is not overwhelmed by the overall respsnsibili- 
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ties of the Ifepartment of Persomel in regard to , lieadquarters 
staff inamgeiiieiit* 

iec<M«xlaticifi 164 

Powers slxxjld te taken to enforce a plan of refori formulataJ von 
this basis. Trainings in particulars should be made compulsory . 


IHWT (F OTIIAL DffiMJT TMES AlMIMSimTICM (JAMMY, 19691. 

am AIMINISmTIVE ISSUES 

fteccwiMtiJaticM 17 

Ircane-tax Officers on promotion to the grade of Assistant Commis- 
siorers should be given trainir^ In judicial practice and prcxse- 
dure by being attached to a District Jixige for a period of one 
month. This training will be a preliminary to his posting' as 
/^^pellate Assistant Commissioner. ’ 


DOCIMEOT’ 3 


State Administrative Reforms Committiees 
on Training 

[Reproiiiced from State Msinistratlve Hefomis Oonraittees oo 
Training (Training Monograph No. 7)j New Delhi, Training 
Division, Ministry of ' Home Affairs, Government, of India, 1970] 


ADMINISTRATIVE EMJUIRY COMMITTEE, BOMBAY 1948 

Training 

A POTENT' cause of administrative inefficiency is the : inadequate 
attention' at present given by Gcveminent to the training : of , their 
staff. Recruitment by open competition will no doubt secure entrants 
with the requisite standards of intelligence and ability. But they 
can become skilled administrators only if they are made to undergo a 
course of training and a period of apprenticeship. Refresher courses 
too are obviously needed for technical officers to brush up , their 
knowledge periodically. The need of such training courses has never 
been so urgent as at the present time.. ..It is therefore necessary to 
organise intensive courses of training and to depute officers for 
special studies in other parts of the country, and abroad if there 
are no facilities for such training in this country. Study leave may 
therefore be freely given to officers during the early part of their 
career for receiving such training as is likely to increase their 
usefulness to the State, (para 355) . 

...In view of the growing complexity and extent of the functions of 
Clovernment department for social and economic purposes, the need for 
initial training and refresher course for all grades of (Government 
services oaght to be self-evident, and yet the normal departmental 
mind is so accustomed to the age-long tradition of haphazard acquisi- 
tion of kiKwledge by contact with old hands and by making mistakes, 
that it shms the idea of a training programme, ... (para 356) 

We are firmly of opinion that the efficiency of the administration 
can be increased only if all its officers, superior as well as sub- 
ordinate, are pro^rly trained before they take up their duties. The 
need for such training is recognised in the case of the Indian Admi- 
nistrative and Police Services arxi provincial police, and forest, 
officers (para 357). 

We would draw (k)vemment*s special attention to the paramount need 
for^ training the large body of clerical staff employed in the Secre- 
tariat and other officers of Government. This' training will have to 
be organised at Bombay, and also at divisional centres on account of 
the differences in regional languages and problems. The course should 
cover the general duties of a clerk, e.g., precis, drafting, typing 
arxi a basic knowledge of account and procedure which are common to 
all offices. In addition to this common group of subjects, each 
department and office is interested in prcmK>ting a knowledge of its 
own requirements. For this purpose special ejqjerlenced staff may be 
attached to the divisional training schools on a tenure or deputation 
basis as may be necessary, yiile special training in the regulations 
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and ' procedare ^of the office in which the trainee is employed is 
obvioisly necessary ^ the advantage of imparting knowledge ■■ of the 
rules and procedures of other offices or departments j ' with v^h^ich the 
trainee will have to deal, should not be overlooked.' (para 358) . . ; 

Acting on our recommeo^t ion made in an interim report, (kwernraent: 
have 'already instituted a training course for Secretariat' clerks . One 
such course we urKierstand has already been finished. The proposal to 
organise ' similar ' courses for clerks in revenue offices has been 
considered by the divisional commissioners and is being finalised. 
The heads of other departments should also be asked to' frame, such 
courses for the clerical staff in their offices. A certificate should 
be' given' to those who have satisfactorily undergone these courses. 
These certificates should not be awarded on the result of a ' stereo- 
typed examination, but should be based on tests from time to time, 
during the courses. . Wherever subordinate departmental examinations 
are at present necessary for the confirmation of clerks in Government 
service, such as the sub-service departmental examination in the 
Rewnue Department, these newly instituted tests should be substitut- 
ed for them, and all clerks before confirmation should be in posses" 
Sion of certificates awarded at the training centres, (para 359). 

Wuere the instruction is not primarily administrative and cleri- 
cal, but technical as in the case of vaccinators or agricultural 
kamagars, training will have to be arranged departmental ly as is done 
at present, but on a more systematic basis. I^ile the subjects to be 
taught in such centres, general as well as special, are for the 
departments to consider, we would only emphasise the urgent need for 
Government to extend such training to all departments and to keep it 
on a practical basis, (para 360). 

To facilitate such instruction and study, all available aids 
should be utilised. Manuals of Acts and departmental procedure should 
be brought up to date and made available on an adequate scaie. In 
some cases new compilations will have to be prepared so as to suit 
each course of training. We should regard the expenditure on the 
preparation of these texts, as on the provision of training staff, 
premises and equipment as money well spent, (para 361). 

The training of officers, ^lich is properly organised in the 
Police and Forest Departments, is much neglected in the others. We 
feel that hardly any department can now hope to carry out its work 
with the requisite efficiency, understarding and enthusiasm unless 
special training is: provided for its officer staff. In the Education 
Etepartment the large' number of supervisory, administrative ard ins- ■ 
pecting officers for primary education will, we trust, be more effi- 
cient workers if they pass through an appropriate course. Periodical 
conferences of departmental officers are no substitute for such a 
course, though we realise that these, also have their uses. Education 
Is however C3nly on illustration.- New policies are being adopted in 
several , departments ard considerable extensions of staff and other 
items of experditure are being' sanctioned to carry these out. To 
ensure the successful Implementation of these policies training 
courses for si^cervlsory and executive staff are essential. Not all 
these need, a school or an elborate permanent establishment* Such a 
training course would be necessary not only in the spending and 
beneficlent departments of Govemn^t such as Educatioi, Goqperaticm, 
Public Health and Agriculture,, but also in taxing departents like 
those of Revenue and the Sales Tax. Very often the tax and the 
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service asf^cts of a department's ■functions are so inter-related that 
^lixoiHplete . comprehension of the purpose, of his functions by an.,,offi- 
’cial leads not only .to inconvenience., for the public ^ but also, to loss 
of. revenue to Gcmimment* The following extract from the ■ evidence of 
.Mr. ' M-Ji.Itesais . •■». who has considerable- experience- of the. admini- 
strative. sys,tem.,of this Province will -speak for itself:. " 

Another point vhich has struck me is that -everybody is doing' a 
limited .job without, urderstanding- the -d:iy. and .how of it. .Wien . .1 
....was .a collector 5 I asked a tagavi clerk. Wiy he had not disposed of 
an application for tagavi. He said the delay was due to rush of 
work. 'He. did not realise that this, would result in the cultivator 
not . obtaining,, a pair of bullocks or seed for that particular 
season^ Wiich' meant not only less produce for the community but 
. also loss, of revenue to Government. Immediately after recruitment 
there should be a permanent agency in- the district for the train- 
ing, of the subordinate, staff 5 and the recruit, should' be.. Instructed 
he. is doing a particular- job and. -how it is to be done.... (para 
. '362)1 ,.' 

It is 5 therefore 5 . essential that training In procedure should be 
combined with training .in objectives. The latter has not only to be 
learned but absorbed, and training and refresher .courses are the 
approved methods of imparting it. In civil, life generally too. little 
attention' has been paid to training as a factor in efficiency, and 
where attention has been given, it has terded to concentrate -on the 
instruction of the rank and file in technical skills or of the sub- 
ordinate- supervisory group in the elements of leadership. This 
rather patronising attitude towards the subject has -overlooked the 
importance of training for officials of all. grades, -'not primarily in 
order that they may learn new tricks, but that, in studying methods 
in common they may attain, the simllarily of outlook and of attack on 
problems .which are essential to .true cooperation (L. Urwick, Ti» 
Elewrats of .Adninistratioa,. pp. 69-70)'. .. .We are conscious that a 
Government pressed for funds and faced with a shortage of experienced 
staff is likely to grudge both the experxiiture of money . and the 
diversion of services of its competent staff for these ' training 
scheuBs. But the ultimate advantage both by way of economy and 
efficiency expected from a well-designed scheme of training is so 
great that we place the provision of adequate training facilities in 
the class of urgent aixi crucially needed improvements, (para 363). 

lecc»^:iteticms. - 

Intensive courses of training should be organised. If there are 
no facilities in the province for training, officers should be 
deputed for special studies in other parts of the country ard 
abroad. Study leave may be given freely to officers during the 
early part of their career, (no. 217). . - 

Efficierxy of administration will itxrease if all officers are 
properly trained before they take up their duties, (no. 218). 
Training of clerical staff in the Secretariat and other officers 
will have to be organised at Bombay ard at divisional centres on 
lines suggested, (no. 219). . • 

Heads of departments should be asked to "frame special ccwrses for 
the clerical staff in their offices. Confirmation of clerks 
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should. .depend'.on certificates ybiich should be based on tests held 
from tiiiB.to.'tiroe during the course* (no. 220). . 

Wriere" technic .instruction is to be impartai, training .should .:be. 
■arranged departmentally on a. systematic- and practical basis* . ■(no. 


Manuals of Acts , and departmental procedure should be brought up to 
.date and made .available on .an adequate scale* 'New' compilations 
may .be'. .prepared liiere necessary'* (no-. 222). . 

Training in procedure should be combined -with' training in objec*- 
tives.*. (nc* 223) *■ ' ■ 


' AttllNISTMTIVi^ mmmm OI^MIITEE, KERAIA 1958VV0L* I 
Training 

ihe .practice of giving training exists now in the case of direct 
recruits to some executive posts like probationary Dcsputy Cbllectors^' 
Extra Assistant Conservators of Forests, Deputy Superintendents of 
Police, Probationary Deputy Tehsildars, Forest Rangers, Sub- Inspec- 
tors of Police, Coo^-jerative Inspectors, -etc. Persons selected are 
appointed as .Block Development Officers and Gram Sewaks also . are 
given an intensive course of ' training in development' work. Since 
1956, ' a school for the training of Clerks and Accountants has been 
functioning- in Trivandrum, the trainees being, drawn from the several 
offices, mostly situated in the city* There is a whole time 
Principal for the Institution who is a Deputy Secretary. Some offi- 
cials of the State Secretariat and the Controller’s cffice do' part- 
time work as lecturers in specified subjects. The duration of the 
course is three months and the intake of ■ carxiidates for each - course 
is 100-*. (para. 10).*, 

It is the view of the'Ctommittee that, quite apart from the ger^ral 
question whether, and if so what kind of post-recnjiitment training 
should be given to clerks and accountants, the purpose served by the 
present school In Trivandrum is of doubtful value , that the intake is 
so-: small that.- its inf luence on the ’’Broad mass of the clerical class** 
is insignificant, - and that to duplicate it in other centres in the 
State would be sheer waste of money', having regard to the nature and 
'method -of training imparted. It' is 'learnt that the Government have 
since decided to close down the school, ^ and so we do not propose to 
CQHiment further upon its working. The Committee considered in this 
connection ' the'.. . relative merits' of institutional training and ’’train- 
':ing .on the .job” so far as the ministerial service is concerned* The 
time, honoured, method of leaving a new entrant ’"to learn the job by 
doing:: ..' it’ .’■■ ^. and: to flourder 'about ”in the deep and until 

one ' has somehow taught oneself to swim'* * may not be suitable in 
current conditions* For one thing, officers and their assistants 
have now an ever increasing workload to handle, and are in practice 
unable to afford the time required for , "grooming raw recruits into 
shape* For another, administration is rapidly becoming a complex arx! 
technical matter and a measure of aequintance with the ’* basic tools 
of ' his trade” derived from the books and manuals, is irxiispensable 
to the '.fresh entrant* .,...'.'^It ' is , however, recognised that mere institu- 
tional training s',, however: efficiently carefully imparted, unaccon- 

panied by a concurrent course of practical on-the-job, learning will 
be of little ::use*: :We-,'^the^ that institutional training 
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in general principle be combined with practical training in offices 
preferably of the departments to which the trainees are allotted. It 
will be necessary to run such training courses at' the' , Headquarters 
■ of each district. Before' the recruits selected by the Public Service 
Commission are posted to the offices, they should undergo training 
for abaut three .months in a district school during which period they 
will be attached for practical training to the offices of the diffe-' 
rent departments situated in the District Headquarters. Hiis period 
should be counted as, part of - their probation,' and the diligence and 
attention shown during the training should be taken into considera- 
tion in judging whether the allottee has satisfactorily completed his 
probation, (para 11). 

We wish to emphasise that the scope of training should IncliKie 
training in objectives as well. Ihe role of the services in a wl- 
fare State is a very important one. They are not merely members of 
an organisation but a body of persons who greatly influence the ^y- 
to-day life of the citizens outside. As has been said often, there 
is a human problem behind every file, and this profound truth must be 
recognised in a greater measure by our Government servants, especial- 
ly of the clerical aid the lower executive grades. In the huge 
pyramidal structure of the Service they form the base. The common 
man comes into frequent contact with this part of the structure and 
his impressions of the Service and the (Government will be influenced 
to a large extend by his experience of such contact, (para 12). 

Initial training part, it is necessary to organise refresher 
courses and seminars to enable the officials to exchange ideas and to 
keep abreast of up-to-date trends in organisations, methods and 
procedure. Senior Ctfficers of Government should participate in these 
gatherings and encourage free and frank discussions on matters of 
administrative importance, (para 13). 

BecoiriaietK^ 

1. A period of probation should be prescribed for new entrants 
and promotees. (para 99). 

2. A course of combined practical and institutioaal training 
should be prescribed for all recruits to clerical and adminis- 
trative jobs, (para 100). 

3. Refresher courses and seminars should be organised for the 
benefit of the personnel in service, (para 101). 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS COMMITTEE- -AM>HR^ PRADESH, 1960 
Public Services ' 

Stucty Leave-Study leave on full or half-pay should be given to 
young employees who intend to proceed on leave for higher studies, 
particularly in technical departments. (Para 78). 

Training of Clerks— (1) There should be training centres for Lower 
Division Clerks for a total period of three months, out of which six 
weeks should be institutional training on the lines similar to the 
training given in the Community Development Organisations, combining 
the theoretical and the practical aspects. 

Office Memuals— The Gonmiittee generally endorses here the follow- 
ing suggestion of the Madras Pay Commission (1959-1960) regarding 
the tests to be prescribed for Lower Division Clerks’ when they join 
services . 
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We therefore si^est that the Gcsvemment should take on, hand the 
compilation of . a ■ Manual of General Administration Uiich within -a 
short . .. compass of about two hundred to two hundred and ,fifty pages j 
will^ introduce a clerk to the rudiments of administration and equip 
him with ' that basic knowledge of the principles and procedures of 
Government organisation ^ without which' he cannot become a' useful 
civil servant. , Ihis manual will be a digest of such manuals alreacfy 
in existence as the District Office Manual, Madras Financial Code,, 
Accounts Code, Service Manuals, etc., but it should be written in:. A 
free and easy style,. ' The Manual may- also contain a, brief descriptive 
account of the set-up and the working of the different , Government 
Departments as the clerk will then be able to appreciate his own work 
in a wider setting . 

A pass lira test on this Manual -of General Administration should 
be prescribed as a condition precedent to the declaration of proba- 
tion and the earning' of any Increment in the time scale, failure to 
pass' the test within two or three attempts should entail discharge 
from service. At the same time, it will provide a good incentive to 
the clerks If an advance increment is given on the passing of the 
test. Ibis test may be prescribed for all Lower Division Clerks and 
directly recruited Upper Division Clerks including those in the 
Secretariat. This test should be conducted just like other de- 
partmental tests that are being held now. 

The preparation of the Manual for each Department should be left 
to the concerned Head of the Department. Further details of this 
scheme will have to be worked out by the Government in consultation 
with the Head of the Department, (para 102). 

Reccraiieodations 

1. Training Centres for Lower Division Clerks for imparting 
institutional training should be established. (No. 62). 

2. A pass in a test for Lower Division Clerks and Upper Division 
directly recruited, in the Manual of General Administration to 
be prepared by Governnoent should be prescribed as a condition 
precedent to the declaration of probation and earning of an 
increment. (No. 63). 

ADMINISTMTIVE REFCa^ (»f4ITTEE, RAJASIHW^ 1963 

Trainii^ 

T^^ principle that a government servant must be properly equipped 
to discharge the duties " proposed to be assigned to him before he is 
.actually appointed to the' post is fairly obvious, needing hardly any 
elaboration. The State- government, had recently appointed a special 
committee under the Chairmanship- of the Chief Secretary to examine 
the training programmes of all -gove^mment services and recommend 
measures to ensure that these programmes are efficiently organised, 
properly coordinated, improved in,, content aiKi brought In conformity 
with the existing requirements of the state and local administra- 
tions. The recommendations of this Committee are fairly coHprehen- 
sive and cover most of the important aspects of training of gover- 
nment servants, and therefore, we have not examined this matter in 
detail, (para 5.10.1). 

We would, however, like to emphasise that the staff appointed to 
the training institutions run by the government should be given 
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proper guidance regarding the maimer in ^lich such training should 
be imparted* Special short-term courses may be organised in con- 
junction with one of the universities in Rajasthan 9 ^ or with institu- 
tions of the nature of the Indian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion^ for the training of such staff members' from^ time to time* 'Tiie 
quality of instruction at the training institutions is likelky , to 
improve, as a result of adoption of this measure* ' tpara S.IO.'.Z) 

teccwterxlatiani 

■ Staff appointed to the training institutions run by the government 
should be required to undergo special short-term courses in ^lich 
instructions regardir^ the- approach to the training and' education 
may be imparted. (S. No. 104). 

STATE ommm on imiNiic* Rajasthan* i963 

Trainir^--A Ccwtimjous Process- 

_As long as man -continues to learn, he subjects himself to the 
process of training. For the average intelligent- man there' is no end 
to this process. Similarly* in Government services, if a gocxi 
standard of performance and efficiency is to be obtained; opportuni- 
ties for training, study and reflection have to be afforded to all 
government servants at regular intervals, throughout their period of 
service. The Committee has given this matter considerable thought 
and feel that each entrant into the Government services, especially 
in the higher services, should be subject to the following process of 
training in the course of his career : 

(i) Post entry pre-service training— To acquaint him with the 
basic requiren^nts of his profession, and Inculcate in him 
the right attitude of mind towards his work. 

(ii) First Refresher course— In Service institutional training, in 
the form of refresher course at the age of 30-35 years. Iliis 
course will enable him to reflect on the experiences gained 
by him in the initial stages of his service and also to share 
these experiences with his colleagues . It will also afford 
him an opportunity to post himself up-to-date with the most 
recent thinking and researches on subjects connected with his 
profession. 

(iiil A Middle Management Course— Just before the age of 40 years. 
The course will be for the officers of a number of different 
services working in different but re lata! departments. 

There is always much in common in the work of Government 
servants who are engaged in common tasks. It is envisaged 
that this course will give government servants of different 
departments an opportunity to come together after having 
gained considerable experience in their own special spheres' 
of activity and to exchange ideas and experiences for the 
mutual benefit of each other. Certain subjects of common 
interest such as Personnel Management, some aspects of Public 
Administration and Human Relations and other problems con- 
nected with their work should also be taught and discussed in 
these courses. 

(iv) Second Refresher Course— Between the age of 40 and 45, i.e., 
ten years after the first refresher course, there should be a 
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second refresher course; this will give the officers another 
opportunity after they have gained more experience to come 
together- and discuss matters of common interest ^ share their 
experiences and study subjects connected with their work. 

(v) Higher Management Course — Gcverranent servants, on the eve -of 
their appointment to the most important posts in their res- 
pective cadres, would do well to collect together and discuss 
matters relating to State policy, ways and means of bringing 
about greater efficiency and harmony in the working of diffe- 
rent departments and appreciate more intimately the fijnctions 
and responsibilities of their colleagues engaged in different 
fields of activity. It may be mentioned here that the State 
Government should take advantage of similar ccxjirses sponsored 
by the Government of India, especially in the Administrative 
Staff Colleges, jftyderabad and Simla and in the Indian Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 

Ihe duration of all the above courses, except the pre-service 
institutional and fields training course, should normally be 
four weeks. 

(vi) StudyTours— The Committee feels that visits in the nature of 
study tours to other states in the country, and also to other 
countries serve a very useful purpose. Not only do they 
enable the Government to view its policies in a broader 
perspective and benefit from the experiences of other govern- 
ments, but also enriches and considerably broadens the out- 
look of the government servants corK:erned. It is, therefore, 
recommended that government servants serving in positions of 
higher responsibility should be sent to foreign countries, 
especially to European countries, for specialised studies 
which would be of utility to the Government, and also of 
educative value to the Government servants concerned. Ihe 
period of such study tours should be about six months, half 
of which time should be spent in the relatively under de- 
veloped countries and the other half in the more progressive 
countries. Advantage may also be taken of scholarships 
offered by various countries to the citizens of this country 
and also by the Government of India, for such study tours. 
(Para 1.3.1.) 

The Committee also recommends that officers have put in about 
ten 'years of service, shoild be sent In -batches of not less -than' two 
and not' more than three, to other states in the country, - especially 
to non-Hindi speaking areas, to study specific subjects connected 
with their 'work tor a period of about one -month. Each member of the 
group should be assigned one subject. 'Every year, , six such grcwps 
may be sent so that the senior officers, of every department get a 
chance to participate in these study tours, at least once in three 
years.' (para 1.3.2). 

It will be noticed from the above suggestions that every member of 
the important services in the' State will be afforded an opportunity 
about once in five years to spend, sometime in retrospection and 
study. This will enable him to keep himself abreast of the most 
recent developments in matters relating to his profession, to share 
his experience with his colleagues and develop a broader and more 
understanding outlook towards his own work and the work of his 
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colleagues in sister departments, (para 1.3.3) 

CkMiam Training Coirses 

Keeping in view the broader objectives of the training as already 
defined^ and in order to ensure that' Government servants develop a 
spirit of mutual understanding and an integrated approach to work, 
the committee makes the following recommendations^ with regard to the 
post-entry pre-service training, (para 1.4.1.). 

Centralisation of Training Institutions 
As far as possible the training institutions of all general ser- 
vices should be located at one place, preferably in a University 
town. Apart from a number of subsidiary advantages, the main advan- 
tage of such a step would be: 

(a) The new entrants to the general services would become fami- 
liar with one another and appreciate each others functions 
more correctly. They would also develop a community of out- 
look and a spirit of goodwill towards each other. 

(b) The teaching staff of the Universities may be drawn upon as 
part-time lecturers for the schools for the teaching of 
subjects which do not require the services of whole time 
lecturers. 

(c) A number of lecturers can be common for two or more training 
institutions where they do not have whole time work in any 
one institution. This would result in considerable economy 
to the Government. 

(d) Such extra-curricular activities as riding, swimming, motor 
driving, motor mechanism, physical instruction and even games 
and sports, may be organised in common for the trainees of 
the different services, thus avoiding duplication and un- 
necessary expenditure. 

(e) With a lesser number of instructors, instructors of higher 
calibre and better qualifications could be engaged, ai:^ this 
would naturally improve the quality of instructions, (para 
1.4.2) 

However, the Committee realises that it may be difficult for the 
Government to give effect to these recommendations straightaway in 
view of the manifold practical difficulties which may be encountered. 
It Is, therefore, suggested that some beginning should be made in 
this direction and the centralisation of the remaining training 
institutions may be brought about in due course in accordance with a 
phased programme. New training institutions, however, may easily be 
located at the selected place without much difficulty, (para 1.4.3) 

Fouodatioml Cborses 

The Committee strongly recommends that new entrants into the 
Government service should, at the beginning of their training period, 
collect together in a common institution and study subjects of common 
interest vMch would be of benefit to all. This course will serve as 
a foundational course for all these services. For this purpose, the 
services may be divided into the following categories: 


1. All general state services. 
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2« All general subordinate services, requiring a University 
degree at direct entry stage. 

3. Indian Administrative Service, Indian Police Service and all 
technical State Services, (para 1.4.4) 

The duration of the course for category one services should be 
five months; for category two services, three months; and category 
three services, two months, (para 1.4.5) 

AIMINISTRATIVE REFORMS a>MITIFE--AM)HRA PRADESH, 1964-65 
Training 

The importance of training of new recruits to Government service 
is now well recognised. According to the orders in force, clerks 
newly recruited to the Andhra Pradesh Secretariat Service, Andhra 
Pradesh Ministerial Service and Andhra Pradesh Judicial Ministerial 
, Service, after selection by the Public Service Commission, have to 
be given in-service training in the Departments and offices to ^lich 
they are allotted for a period of three months. Accordingly, during 
the period of three months recruits are attached in turn to each 
branch of the Department or office for sometime, so that they may 
pick up the work of all the branches of the Department or office to 
which they are attached. This training is in our view neither ade- 
quate nor purposeful. The persons to whom these new clerks are 
attached for picking up work have neither the time nor all of them 
the capacity to guide and instruct the new recruits. The recruits 
thus learn little or nothing during the period, they just mark time 
and complete the training period. The senior officers have even 
less time to think of the training of these recruits. A few of the 
trainees may occasionally pick up a little acquaintance with rules 
and procedure by contact with some of the experierced clerks but this 
system in which the trainees are left to themselves and pick up a 
little knowledge here and there through chance cannot be said to be 
satisfactory. We have, therefore, no hesitation in saying that the 
in-service training is not useful, (para 3.13). 

The previous Administrative Reforms Committee considered that 
there should be training centres for Lower Division Clerks for, a 
total period of three months out of \«feich six weeks should be insti- 
tutional training where both theoretical and practical training was 
to. be given. Ihat Committee also considered- that a pass in a test in 
the': Manual of General Administration ■■( ■ a compilation to be prepared 
as a digest of the Office Procedure Manual, Financial Code,-' Acccxmts' 
Code, Services Manuals, etc.), should be. prescribed as a condition 
precedent to the declaration of probation and the earning of any-' 
Increment in the time scale, and that failure -to pass the test within 
:two or three attempts should entail discharge from service. The 
Committee coisidered that the test might be prescribed for all Lower 
Division Clerks and directly recruited Upper Division Clerks includ- 
ing those in the Su'^retariat. Though those recommendations of the 
previous Committee were accepted by the (Government, no specific 
orders bp^^e so far been issued and the compilation of the Manual of 
General Administration has not also been taken in hand, (para 3.14). 

'Ihe committee considers that it is essential to impart training in 
procedures to new recruits. The smooth and efficient working of the 
governmental machinery demands awareness and devotion to duty from 
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officers at all, levels. As has been said often, there is a human 
problem in every file, and this profound truth must be recognised by 
the Government servants, especially of the clerical and the lower 
executive grades. The average citizen comes into frequent contact 
with the lower rungs of the administrative structure and his impres- 
sions of it and of the Government are influenced by these contacts. 
Some of the delays that occur in Government offices and inconvenience 
thereby caused to the public can be avoided if the clerical and 
lower grade executive staff have a better grasp of rules and proce- 
dures and the principles underlying them. We, therefore, recommend 
that there should be institutional training for a period of three 
months— two months out of this should be for theoretical training 
and one month for practical training attached to offices. Office 
procedure and some of the more important service, financial and 
account rules arxi the underlying purpose of these rules should be 
explained during the institutional training. We also recommend that 
this period should be counted towards probation. A satisfactory 
completion of the course of training should be necessary for comple- 
tion of probation. (para 3.15). 

Some of the officials and non-officials, who gave evidence before 
us, have suggested that there should be a refresher course of train- 
ing at periodical intervals to improve the efficiency of the staff, 
both Gazetted and non-gazetted. We agree with this suggestion and 
recommend that refresher course be organised at periodical intervals, 
to enableofficials— both gazetted and non-gazetted services — toex- 
change ideas and to keep abreast of up-to-date trends in organisa- 
tion, methods and procedures. The Organisation and Methods Division 
in the Secretariat should arrange these courses of training, (para 
3.16). 

Some of the directly recruited State Service Officers, such as 
Probationary Deputy Gollectors, District Agricultural Officers, etc., 
are all undergoing practical training in the duties and responsibili- 
ties of their offices. Except Deputy Si:|)erintendents of Police, the 
Deputy Registrars of Cooperative Societies, other directly recruited 
Gazetted Officers do not receive any institutional training. We 
consider that a common institutional training for a short pericS, say 
about three months, will be useful for all direct recruits. It is 
not enough for a Government servant, particularly at the gazetted 
level, to know his own work; he should be aware of the points of 
contact between his department and others and have a picture of his 
department as part of the whole structure of (Government. No (Govern- 
ment servant can function in isolation, and unless he shows a spirit 
of cooperation with and understanding of the activities of his 
colleagues in different departments, the efficiency of the working of 
the (k)vernment as a whole will suffer. We, therefore, suggest that 
all those gai^tted officers, who are recruited direct should have a 
common institutional training for a period of three months, prior to 
the practical training which they are now given. Such training may 
with advantage take place at a central place like Rajendranagar.*' 
(para 3.17). 

1. There should be institutional training for a period of three 
months — twomonths out of which should be for theoretical 
training and one month for practical training attached to 
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offices* This period should be counted towards probation* A 
satisfactory completion of the course of training should be 
necessary for completion of probation, (bk). 61). 

2. It is necessary to organise refresher 'Courses of training at 
periodical intervals j to enable the officials both gazetted 
and non-gazetted services — to exchange ideas and to keep 
abreast of up-to-date trends in organisations, methods and 
procedures. The Organisation and Methods Division in the 
Secretariat should arrange these courses of training. (No. 

, 62). 

3. All the Gazetted Officers recruited direct should have a 
comipn institutional training for a period of three months, in 
addition to the practical training i^ich they are now having. 
(No. 63). 

ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANISATION AND ECONOMY COMMITTEE— KERALA 

1965-67 

Training 

Training of personnel is as important in Government as in 
business organisations. Since the existing educational institutions 
are not geared closely to the need of Government, it is not easy to 
find new employees with exactly the right background for specific 
jobs. Even if this were possible, new employees must learn through 
practice. To keep them acquainted with new developments and to help 
them to correct wroi^ work-habits, older employees also need train- 
ing. Again, employees on promotion, especial ly from positions with 
no supervisory responsibilities to positions involving leadership of 
others, need to be trained, (para 6.18). 

While pre-service training is now given to some categories of 
directly recruited officers, the training programmes are generally 
some^iat ad hoc in nature; except tdien organised in training schools, 
pre-service training is considered as an addition to the ordinary 
duties of Government officers, to whom new recruits are attached for 
I training. There is no general scheme of training for persons already 
in service arxi hardly any programme for imparting training to persons 
promoted to positions involving leadership over others, (para 6.19). 

We recommend that a survey of training facilities for Government 
servants should be conducted by the O&M Division and a scheme formu- 
lated to serve the following objectives: 

(1) Detailed programmes of training should be devised so as to 
cater for different levels of employees, with di;^ regard to 
the functions and responsibilities vihich they are expected to 
discharge.' ' 

(ii) Training should be given at different stages of service— soon 
after entry, on promotion to supervisory levels and later,' at ■ 
senior levels, the content and methods of training being 
adapted to each level. 

^ (iii) Wherever necessary, field training should be given. 

(iv) There shojld be a central agency to coordinate all programmes 
of training, (para 6.20). 

Reccxiienlatlons 

A survey of training facilities for (^vernraeilit servants should be 
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conducted by the 0 & M Division and training' schemes formulated* 

. (No* 134)*, 

AmiNISmXIVE REPORI^ COWISSIO^ PUNJAB 1966 

Prefer Training for Public Services 

Public Services in the State today are handicapped for lack of , ■ 
sufficient, suitable' and proper training. In 'this age of speed and ; ; 
specialisation, more attention should be paid to proper training. ; 
■Every employee needs, in addition to general educational qualifica- , 
tions and appropriate mental capacity, a thorough knowledge of his 
job' and how to perform it with ease, efficiency and speed. Training , 
usually is of the following types: 

(a) During the period of probation to teach the official the 
several aspects of his job; 

(b) Refresher courses from time to time. These enable the 
official to keep abreast of new developments in his sphere of 
work; 

(c) Combined training of officials from various departments, 
primarily to study problems of coordination and to provide 
solutions; 

(d) Training in special subjects, e.g., training for flood- 
relief, etc.; and 

(e) Advanced or specialised training within the country or abroad 
(para 13.22). 

Ibe Directorate of Administrative Reforms and Trainix^g 

We have the impression that such programmes of training as are 
taken up in the State are not properly planned or coordinated, 
because there is no Centre or Institute to handle this subject* We 
recommend the creation of such an Institute which may be called the 
Directorate of Administrative Reforms and Training. The Director 
should plan programmes for training and arrange the training not only 
at the directorate but also elsewhere such as the universities, inj^ 
India and abroad, and established training Institutes. This Directo- 
rate will also take notice of administrative difficulties either suo 
moto or when they are referred to it and after necessary study and 
research, suggest the remedies. It will organise studies, seminars, 
etc., on matters concerning administration. Existing training insti- 
tutions for serving administrative personnel may be placed under this 
Directorate for general supervision and control, (para 13.23). 

Pre-training ■ 

Once the Directorate has started to function, other problems 
concerning the training of public services can be considered by the 
Director. The first problems will be the selection of the staff, 
i.e., whether it should be a separate service of teachers or it 
should be composed of officers from various services, work in the 
Institute for specified periods, , which' may be repeat^, thus ensuring^^ 
a constant interchange of study and work in the field. The Directo- 
rate may also undertake the training of prospective recruits to 
public services and conduct studies from time to tiiDe on the educa- 
tional qualifications that may be considered appropriate for one type 
of recruits or another. In collaboration with schools and universi- 
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ties, special classes or examinations might be instituted and employ- 
ment in some posts restricted to those i^o have passed such examina- 
tions* (para 13*24). 

Moral legereration 

The Directorate should run courses to foster integrity, „ inclirfir^ 
intellectual honesty, amongst government officials. This can be done 
by carrying out studies on the causes of corruption in particular 
offices arxi departments and suggesting remedies. Further, prominent 
national and international figures may be invited to address the 
trainees. The most effective remedy against corruption in public 
service is the revival of a sense of pride in one's job. . This sense 
has been lost due to apathy aid indifference. The Directorate, will 
serve as a centre for moral regeneration of the public services, 
(para 13.25). 

CXit”ward--bajrd Training 

Officers are becoming more and more ease- loving. To offset this, 
we have in Chapter IX , suggested "Outward Bound Training" courses. 
These courses should also be organised and run by the Directorate for 
those classes of government who should have initiative, self- 
reliance and the ability to endure hardships, face situations and 
work with the people and officials of other departments, (para 
13.26). 

Recoiimendatioos 

(i) We recommend the creation of an Institute called the Directo- 
rate of Administrative Reforms and Training; 

(ii) The Director shcxild plan programmes for training and arrange 
the training not only at the Directorate but also elsediere 
such as the universities, in India and abroad, aid establish 
training institutes. 

(iii) The Directorate will also take notice of administrative 
difficulties either suo moto or when they are referred to it 
and after necessary study and research, suggest the remedies; 

(iv) The Directorate will organise studies, seminars, etc., on 
matters concerning administration; 

(v) Existing training institutions for serving administrative 
personnel may be placed under this Directorate for general 
supervision and control ; 

(vi) '■fhe Director should decide whether the Staff of the Directo- 
rate should be a separate service of teachers or it should be 
composed of officers from various services, dio work in the 
institute for specified periods, which may be repeated, thus 
ensuring a constant inter-change of stidy ard work; 

(vii) The Directorate may also undertake training of prospective 
recruits to public services and corduct studies from time to 
time on the educational qualifications that may be considered 
appropriate for one type of recruitment or another; 

(viii) The Directorate should carry out studies on the causes of 
corruption in particular offices and departments and suggest 
rentedies; 

(ix) In collaboration with schools and universities, special 
classes or examinations might be instituted and employment in 
some posts restricted to those dio have passed such examina- 
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tions ; 

(x) Prominent national and international figures may be invited 
to address the trainees; 

(xi) The Directorate should serve as a centre for moral regenera- 
tion of the public services; and 

(xii) Courses for Out-ward-bound Training should also be organised 
by the Directorate. (No. 168)o 

AIMINISTRATIVE REORGANISATION CXMiITTEE--im^\RA^ 1968 
Trainii^ aixl l^velopinent 

A. Trainifig 

Though the need for training has been recognised for a long times 
a survey of the training facilities for Government servants in Bombay 
State undertaken in 1958-59 showed that the training facilities 
existed only for a limited number of servicesjand in the absence of 
an agency to supervise and coordinate the various programmes ^ the 
training arrangements tended to be somewhat ad hoc in nature. For 
example, training was not the responsibility of any standing body of 
instructors but was left to be conducted as an addition to ordinary 
duties of Government officers; in certain cases, officers otherwise 
engaged on routine duties of their departments were posted for short 
periods to run training classes, and were subject to frequent trans- 
fers. There was also no systematic approach to determining the type 
of training and the periods of training prescribed with the result 
that the variations from department to department were very large and 
not easily understandable. In some cases the training consisted of a 
few lectures delivered during or after office hours, the trainees 
attending to their regular work in addition; in other cases, training 
occupied the full time of the trainees; in some cases training 
consisted largely of attachment to various offices. Incentives to 
satisfactory completion of training courses also varied widely, rang- 
ing from termination of employment to disregard of the training 
results. There were also some lacunae in some of the training pro- 
grammes. No attention was paid to simple management skills, parti- 
cularly matter of office management, which are needed at almost every 
level of Government, and there was inadequate treatment of financial 
and accounts matters, (para 4.23). 

At a very early stage of its deliberations the Committee recognis- 
ed the need for taking urgent steps to extend the scope of training 
facilities and to provide for their coordinated development. For 
this purpose, the Committee favoured the establishment of an Adminis- 
trative Staff College \^ich would offer facilities for training of 
officers specially those at higher levels and pave the way for the 
introduction of training facilities at all levels. The Gommitteeis 
glad to record that the State (kjvemment was quick to act upon this 
su^estion and an Administrative Staff College was set-up with the 
object of providing training facilities to direct recruits as well as 
to officers promoted to higher posts under the State Government for 
training in administrative problems of a general nature. The College 
started functioning in November 1963 and has already organised a 
number of courses of in-service training for senior officers, middle 
executives ard junior officers. The Government has also taken up the 
question of expanding the activities of the College to provide foun- 
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dational training for direct recruits to Class I and Class II ser- 
vices in the various departments* It is understood that the College 
also proposes to start functional or special courses in subjects 
like Personnel Administration, Budgeting, and O&M and Work Study for 
specified groups of officers. . Training in subjects of a departmental 
nature would be organised by the respective departments of the State 
Government. To advice the Government in regard to these' departmental 
training programmes and to coordinate such programmes for the sub- 
ordinate staff,' a Directorate of Training has also been set-tp. Ihe 
Director of the Administrative Staff College has been appointed as 
Director of Training. The Directorate has already taken up the 
question of preparation of manuals of training and initiated action 
on organising training for the clerical and supervisory personnel by 
laying dam certain uniform standards regarding the compulsory nature 
of training, syllabi, duration of training period, conduct of exami- 
nations, penalties for failure and rewards for good performance, 
etc. (para 2.24). 

The Committee welcomes the measures recently taken axKi recommends 
that detailed programmes of training should be devised so as to cater 
for different levels of employees with due regard to the functions 
and responsibilities they are expected to discharge. The programmes 
of training should cater both for training in departmental subjects 
and in general administration. Training should be given at different 
stages of service, i.e., soon after entry, on promotion to super- 
visory level and later at senior levels. The objectives, the content 
and the method of training should be adapted to each level, (para 
4.25). 

Ihe Committee would like to make a special mention of field train- 
ing ^ich has a significant part to play in certain types of sevices. 
A number of departments prescribe field training and/ or attachment 
as part of the scheme of training new employees. Field training is 
generally given in the following ways: 

(i) Actual performance of duties; 

(ii) DenKjnstrations; 

(iii) Instructions in field work; 

(iv) ¥isits to Projects and institutions of interest; and 

(v) Study tours. 

Such field training is a valuable preparation for new entrants'# 
The Committee considers that the wide variation in the' use of field 
training and attachment from one department to another, as well as 
the, general lack of direction, particularly in the practice of 
'^attachment’, detracts substantially f ran the value of the' training 
given at present. So far as ’attachment’ goes, trainees are general- 
ly left to the preferences of the officer to whom they are attached; 
the, officer may ^ give them careful attention or '' practically -ignore 
them, according to* his- ideas and to the pressure of work on^ him.^ For 
example, a young IAS officer attached to a Collector could derive 
immense benefit from, constant touring with the Collector. Yet it 
often happens that the' young trainee is left to his own devices and 
is unable to get a real insight into the problems a Collector faces. 
The Committee considers that there should be provision for effective 
direction of the field training and ' attachment phases of a training 
prograiime in all departments to be coordinated by a Director of Field 
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Training #10 may be a senior ' member of the staff of the Administra- 
tive Staff College* As a rule, all directly recruited executive 
officers should be attached' to senior officers for purposes of train- 
ing, without exterding the probationary period. The recruits attached 
to, a Senior Officer should live and move with the latter during the 
period of attachment; for example District Agricultural Officers 
should be attached to Superintending Agricultural Officers and Assis- 
tant Registrars of Cooperative Societies to Joint Registrars. The 
period of attachment should be at least three months.; Each trainee 
should be asked to submit a detailed and actual report of the aciti- 
vities undertaken by him during the period of training. 

B. Placement and Career Planning as an Instruient of Itevelopient. 

(Me of the recognised methods of developing personnel for higher 
responsibilities is to give them different assignments from time to 
time in the early part of their career so that they get a properly 
varied experience and sufficient challenge to promote growth. In the 
higher ranks, selective and directed placement is even more essen- 
tial. Too often placement is done merely by appointing persons who 
happen to be returning from leave or deputation to posts tiiich happen 
to be vacant at the time.... 

In modern organisational structures, personnel is considered to be 
as well-defined and independent a function as any other. It is an 
advisory, coordinating and service foundation which helps with all 
aspects of personnel, such as recruitment, selection, appointments, 
training appraisal, placements, promotions, etc. It looks at the 
total personnel of the organisation and helps each of the other 
departments with their needs and personnel problems. 

At present, the work relating to personnel matters is assigned to 
the General Administration Department and is under the charge of the 
Chief Secretary. The Committee considers that the authorities in 
charge of personnel administration are so heavily burdened with other 
pressing responsibilities that they are unable to find enough time to 
do full justice to the personnel matters. Though the personnel 
function is being looked after by the Chief Secretary in fact, it is 
being carried out by the Deputy Secretaries. We feel that in view of 
his pre-occupations, the Chief Secretary is not in a position to 
devote adequate time to personnel matters. As already observed 
above, the personnel function is an important and well-defined 
function; it suffers when it is a subordinated to other functions. 
It is also necessary that an officer of a very high status should be 
in charge of this function, so that the Chief Secretary should be 
able to rely on him. For all these reasons the Committee considers 
that there is a need to have a full-fledged Personnel Department in 
the Secretariat under an independent Secretary. 

The Personnel Department should deal with recruitment, training, 
pronotion, placement and welfare of Government employees. It will be 
its function to plan well in advance the requirement of personnel in 
the Central and the State cadres for the next few years, to set 
standards of recruitments to State cadres to provide for training and 
staff developing etc.... " 

As we have recommended in our chapter on the Sachlvalya, the Chief 
Secretary will have to keep in touch with important service matters, 
such as transfers, appointments and promotions of Heads of Depart- 
ments and senior gazetted officers. It should be possible to specify 
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the matters in vdiich a reference to the Chief Secretary is necessary* 
All other personnel matters should be handled by the Personnel 
Secretary functioning urder the Chief Minister* The creation of an 
indeperdent Personnel Department will also give a sense of security 
to the services who will have the assurance that their grievances 
will be attended to by an officer of a very high status #iose entire 
time and attention are available for this type of work. The Coinmi'' 
tteOj therefore, recommends that a full-fledged Personnel Department 
under an independent Secretary should be created in the Secretariat. 

There should also be a Central Personnel Unit in the office of the 
Head of each Department whose concern it should be to watch over the 
development of each employee to the extent appropriate to his level. 
Unless special attention is bestowed on personnel developinent, per- 
sonnel do not grow efficiently to be able to discharge higher res- 
ponsibilities as they rise to higher posts, (para 4. 29). 

Somroary of Conclusions and Recoms^rsdbtions 

1 . At a very early stage of its deliberations the committee 
favoured the establishment of an Administrative Staff College 
which would offer facilities for the training of officers 
specially those at higher levels and pave the way for the 
introduction of training facilities at all levels. Government 
has since acted on this suggestion and set up an Administra- 
tive Staff College as well as a Directorate of Training to 
look after the training programmes for the subordinate staff. 
The Committee welcomes these measures and recommends that 
detailed programmes of training should be devised so as to 
cater for different levels of employees. The programmes of 
training should cater both for training in departmental sub- 
jects and in general subjects. Training should be given at 
different stages of service. The objectives, the content and 
methods of training should be adapted to each level, (para 
4.14). 

2. There should be provision for effective direction of the field 
training and attachment phases of a training programme in all 
departments to be coordinated by a Director of Field Training 
yho may be a senior member of the staff of the Administrative 
Staff College. As a rule, all directly recruited executive 
officers should be attached to senior officers for purposes of 
training, without extending the probationary period. The 
recruits attached to a Senior Off icer should live and move 
with the latter during the period of attachment, which should 
beat least three months, (para 4.15). 

3. One of the recognised methods of developing personnel for 
higher responsibilities is to give them different assignments 
from time to time in the early part of their career so that 
they get a properly varied experience and sufficient challenge 
to promote growth. The authorities in charge of personnel 
administration are so heavily burdened with other pressing 
res|x>nsibilities that they are unable to find enough tim to 
do full justice to the personnel matters. There is a need to 
have a full-fledged Personnel Department in the Secretariat 
under an independent Secretary* , ' 

The Personnel Department Slmild deal with recruitment, train- 
ing, promotion, placement, welfare of Government employees and 
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absorption of the surplus staff in the event of retrenchment 
and connected matters# 

There shcxild also be a Central Personnel Unit in the office of 
the Head of each Department whose concern it should be^ to 
watch over the development of each employee to the extent 
appropriate to his level. (Para 4.17). 
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59. We have so far discussed the tasks of the Service and the profes- 
siciial skills they call for in its members. We turn now to the 
problems of recruitment, training and career development. 

60. We begin by considering where the main responsibility for re- 
cruitment to the Service should lie arxi how far it should be dele- 
gated to individual departments or establishments. In this context we 
make general recommendations designed to reduce the present length of 
the recruitment process. We go on to the principles and methods that 
should apply to the recruitment of the various types of men and women 
the Service needs* Finally, we turn to the question of post-entry 
training and career management. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY FCM RECRUITMENT 

61# Ihe central responsibility for recruitment is at present divided. 
The Treasury is responsible for recruitment policy. The running of 
conpetitlons, the selection of successful candidates and (in large 
part ) their initial allocation to departments is in the hands of an 
independent body, the Civil Service Commission. In addition, some 
very large categories of staff are recruited initially by depart- 
ments. :fet in all cases the Commissioners must. issue a certificate 
for a civil servant to achieve permanent status.^ The Commissioners 
hold their ^pointments directly from the Crown and are appointed by 
Order in (Council. The justification for this independence has been 
the need , to ensure that all appointments to the Se.rvice. are, made 
strictly on merit and are clear of political or other patronage. We 
consider, however, that the present arrangement is in 'need of funda- 
mental revision. 

62* We regard recruitment, training and subsequent career ' development 
as parts of a, single process to be as closely integrated as' possible. 
We: believe, accordingly that recruitment should be in the hands ' of 
those: yio also share a direct responsibility for the individual's 
suteequent training,,' deployment and development. As a consequence, 
assessments of performance will be much more fully and directly fed 
back to' those responsible for recruitment* These in turn will be 
better placed to adjust their criteria and methods as necessanr; they 
will also have a much closer kiKwledge of the changing wo^-k ard needs 
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of departments. In our view the Service suffers now from the sep- 
arateness and consequent remoteness of the Civil Service Commissions 
which urder the existing arrangements cannot know enough of the needs 
of individual departments and is too little connected with the 
training aid early management of those whom it appoints « 

63. We recommeidj therefore, that the Civil Service Commission should 
cease to be a separate ard independent organisation.^ It should 
become part of the new_ Civil Service Department, and its staff 
should be integrated with it. Some of its functions should be shared 
with the various employing departments in ways we discuss below. 

64. The selection of recruits should be, and should be seen to be, 
independent of any form of patronage. But this is not incompatible 
with a much closer association between the selectors and both the 
central management of the Service and the employing departments. We 
believe that the tradition of making appointments solely on merit is 
now well enough established to survive without keeping the Civil 
Service Commission as a separate organisation; independence in selec- 
tion can be assured by other means. We do not wish to make a detailed 
recommendation; one such means, however, might be to designate an 
individual senior officer in the Civil Service Department as First 
Civil Service Commissioner, and to give him the formal responsibility 
for final decisions on the selection of recruits. It should be 
accepted no less clearly than in the past that the First Commissioner 
would not be subjected to ministerial or parliamentary questioning 
over individual appointments. 

65. We have expressed the view that some of the Civil Service 
Commission's present functions should be shared with the various 
employing departments. This is desirable because recruitment should 
be directly related to the needs of individual departments. They know 
the tasks they have to perform and are best placed to indicate the 
qualifications, training and experience needed. Therefore, we wish to 
see departments play a larger part in the recruitment process in two 
ways. 

66. First, in drawing up the annual manpower budget for discussion 
with the Civil Service Department, each department should indicate as 
exactly as possible its needs at all levels, both for the various 
kinds of specialist staff and also for the different types and groups 
of administrative staff referred to in Chapter 2. These needs (allow- 
ing for the necessary interdepartmental movement) would determine the 
pattern of recruitment. Essentially this would be recruitment for 
specific ranges of jobs. 

67. Secondly, we think departments should have a greater influence on 
the selection of individuals. We considered the case for handing all 
recruitment over ' to the departments; but we rejected this on the 
grounds that it would encourage wasteful competition, place the less 
glamorous departments at too great a disadvantage and break up a 
Service which in our view, should remian unified. We think, however, 
that a higher proportion than at present should be recruited directly 
by departmetns, and that the employing departments should be better 
represented in the recruitment process ^ere it continues to be 
central. We return to these proposals in more detail later in this 
chapter. 
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RECRUIIMENT PROCEIXIRES AM) THE PROBLEMS OF HlAY 

68. Another serious criticism of the present methods of recruitment 
is that they are too slow in operation. Ihis criticism has arisen 
partly because the Civil Service Commission has untill recently 
interpreted the principle; of competitive examination- as obliging it 
to , wait until the whole of a very large field has been examined and 
put in order of merit, no matter how outstanding a particular appli- 
cant may be. Various modifications made in recent years have led to 
considerable improvements. These have included "continuous compe- 
titions" for a number of important groups, e.g.. Tax Inspectors ard 
the relatively small number of Eb<perimental Officers are re- 
cruited centrally. But the process is still apt to take too long. It 
takes too long between application and the announcement of the 
result of the examination; and between the result of the examination 
and the time when successful candidates are able to start work. 
Lengthy periods of waiting and suspense are undeasirable for those 
still attending school or university. For those who have left and who 
feel under pressure to start earning, they may be decisive in causing 
them to turn to other employment. For those already in jobs who are 
candidates for late entry (often scarce specialists), they cause 
serious embarrassment, because of obligations to existing employers# 

69. The Service will continue to face severe competition for talent. 
It cannot allow the survival of traditional procedures to place.it at 
a disadvantage with industry and commerce, the nationalised 
industries and local government . We recognise that when there are 
mar^ well-qualified applicants for a small number of posts, compe- 
titions must continue. But we think that the procedures of formal 
competition should be restricted to posts for which they are indis- 
pensable; even than it should be made possible to offer outstaixiing 
candidates rapid appointment. Wherever qualified applicants are re- 
latively scarce, and it is in practice certain that there will be 
posts for all suitable candidates, these should be brought in without 
delay, once it is clear that they are up to the required standard J 
this is especially important in regard to the recruitment of those 
with scarce specialist skills. 

70. We hq>e that the absorption of the Civil Service Commission 
within the Civil Service Department will assist bringing about these 
improvements . Hie need to reduce to the minimum the interval between 
the results of competitions and the time when those who have been 
declared successful actually start work will partly be met by the 
proposals about establishment that we make in the next chapter. In 
additiai, we recommend that a review of the processes of ' recruitment 
shoild be put in hand; besides seeking ways of reducing the time they 
take, -it should examine the problems of methods of ' selection to'wiiich 
we refer in paragraph 82 below and Appendix E. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND METHClS OF RECRUITMENT 

Tte tecruitiisent of Graduates,' Post-Graduates and -their Ek|uipffients 

71. Our proposals in Chapter 2 mean that graduates, post-graduates 
and their equivalents should be employed, in their early years at any 
rate, either as specialists (architects, scientists, engineers, etc.) 
or in one of the new groups of administrators. In either case, men 
and women should be recruited for a specified range of jobs. 
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72 « Hiis does not involve any basic change in the recruitment policy 
for specialists. They are at present recruited for a clearly defined 
range of jobs, and clearly defined, relevant qualifications are 
therefore demarded. It wuld be an advantage if more of them were 
already grounded in management and administration ard could be equip-* 
ped with the confidence and prestige of the French polytechnielans . 
Soite university courses are now beginning to recognise this need. In 
this connection we have noted the development of courses that combine 
engineering with econmics, and science with economics; and we welcome 
the sandwich courses at some universities that give scientists and 
engineers experience in Industry ard a grounding in economics ard 
business administration as well as a purely scientific or specialist 
qualification. This however is only a start; and for the time being 
It must be the task of the Service to equip its specialists with the 
additional administrative, managerial ard other skills they need; we 
discuss this in our later paragraphs on training. 

73. Many specialist staff are now recruited direct by the department 
or establishment that is to employ them. We think that this should 
become the normal rule. Recruitment should be by interview before a 
board. The board should normally Include a kindred specialist from 
outside the Service and a representative of the Civil Service Depart- 
ment. But the majority should be from the *user’ department or estab- 
lishment. For certain specialists recruitment may conveniently be 
done by departments acting together in groups or by the Civil Service 
Department on their behalf. This is matter for decision from time to 
tiirte between the Civil Service Department and the other departments . 
But the essential need where scarce specialist skills are concerned 
is for speed; grouping and coordination should not be allowed to lead 
to time-consuming formality. 

74. Our prqx>sals in Chapter 2 for grouping administrators have 
important implications for the direct recruitment of graduates, post- 
graduates and their equivalents for admlnlstatlve work. They mean 
that in future men and woaen should not be recruited for employi^t 
as ’generalist^ administrators and intelligent all-rounders to do any 
of, and a succession of the widely differing job covered by the 
’’generalist” concept. Instead, they should be recruited to do a 
specified range of jobs in a particular area of work, at any rate 
during their early years. In Chapter 2 we distinguish two broad 
categories of administration— the economic and financial, and the 
social. It follows that the Service should aim to recruit those with 
the best qualifications, aptitudes and qualities for the jobs falling 
within one of these broad groups; for the later entrants relevant 
experience will also be an important consideration. 

75. Clearly, most recruits who come straight from their university 
will not on entry have the full range of ioKwledge and skills 
required for work in one or other of the administrative groups." ;■ Hiey 
will require in-service training and experience. But a majority or 
us^ consider that the relevance to their future work of the subject- 
matter of their university or other pre-Service studies should be an 
important qualification for appointment. 

76. To give preference for relevance is to adapt to the needs of 
today the old principle that the Service should seek to recruit those 
it believes best equipped for work in government. Mien the aim was to 
recruit men and women to be Intelligent all-rounders, the Service 
raturally drew heavily on courses like classics and history at Oxford 
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and.' Cambridge 3 tAich by their prestige have always attracted , young 

■ peq>le ' of the highest abilities.' Ihese courses give an insight into 
the corditions of historical change and because for the most part the 
material they ' use is remote from the here and now they provide; ,a 
7 disinterested V / intellectual ■ training. Today^ ^len the tasks ' .or 
governiiBnt have changed,, the Service should- seek to recruit those 
equipped for the new tasks. First-degree courses ^ based on the ' study 
of modem, subjects especially attract many young peq>le' with a 
positive and practical interest in contemporary problems, political, 
scx:ial, economic, ■ scientific and technological. These, problems, will 
yield their ' solutions 'cmly to the most concentrated assaults of minds 

' equipped, through rigorous and sustained intellectual discipline with 
' the- necessary apparatus , of relevant . ideas , knowledge' , - methods . and 
-'techniques. We ' theref ore- wish the .Civil Service to attract its full 
share of young people motivated in this way, with mltKis diclplined by 
UTKtergraduate (arid post-graduate) work in the social studies, the 
• mathematical , and physical sciences, the biological sciences or in the 
applied' and engineering sciences. ■ i; 

77. There ; is; also evidence that most undergraduates want jobs in 
yiich they can -make direct use of their university studies.^ -In 
recent years the Service has not properly recognised this, giving the 
general impression that it is more concerned with the quality of a 
man’s degree than its relevance to the work of government. This, in 
cur view has discouraged applications from graduates whose Interest 
and studies are focused on modem problems. Thub post-war recruitment 
to the Administrative Class has run counter to the increased trend in 
the universities towards the stu<fy of the problems of the modem 
world. Therefore, to be attractive to this growing number of 
graduates, the Service should declare its special interest in the 
relevance of their studies. In this way, too, the Service would be 
attracting its recruits, frcmi a wider rat^e of degree subjects than 
those from wiiich administrators have traditionally been drawn. 

78. Though the ancient universities of Oxford arxi ' Cambridge have 
.■played their part in this growth in the academic, study of the pro- 
4 blems of contemporary society, it has been most characteristic of the 

universities founded- in this century.' The date and circumstances of 
their ' fourxiation have ensured that ' their courses have been mainly 
. desigred to prepare their undergraduates for work in a modern- Indus- . 
trial society. To draw more fully on this source of manpower, trained 
in Chase subjects, would have many advantages for the Civil Service. 
Our suggestions about possible ways in which this principle of pre- 
ference might work are set out in paragraphs 24-25 of App^ix E. 

■ 79. We do not intend that our emphasis on ’’preference for relevance” 
shoild be read as a sign that we wish to discourage applications from 
those men and women of outstanding ability who have studied ’irrele- 
vant’ disciplines. The Service needs to recruit outstandingly able 
men and women whatever the subject of their university degree! Our 
fundamental aim is to secure for the Service the best man or won^n 
,for the job, with the education, training and attitudes appropriate 

^to it. It follows that those appointed to the Service without a 
’relevant’ qualification should be required either to: 

(a) take a. special training course at the new Civil Service 
College^ in addition to that provided for all graduate 
direct-entrants to one of the two main groups of adminlstra- 
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, , tors.; 

(b) take a relevant 'post-grlctote degree or course ' of study ,' at 
,, the Service's expanse at some university or other appropriate „ 
institution* 


nhe choice between (a) and (b) should be determined by what is most. 
suitable for the 'Individual concerned in. the light of the „ various 
'ccwrses available* ^ 

,80* A minority of us^ take a rather different view* We .fully, agree 
that all administrators at ' the graduate level need a thorough 
grairKliiig in the subject-matter of their work — blether they ' enter 
direct from university or are promoted within the Service* .But.we„do 
not ', place the same emphasis on the relevance of stulies taken befpre 
entry. On practical ,. grounds, three ,of us support the proposals, made 
in paragraph" 82 below for a revised Method I competition, based',.., on, 
examination in; relevant unlver^,ity, stiiile's* All four think however 
.tlia,C. the ,altematlw se,lect ion procedure .{Method II) should .be 
impartial as , between different academic backgrounds. '.It i's: essential 4 
that the Service should attract, to administrative work a large nuinbef^ 
of young TOn and women of outstanding ability and, character. Such 
people aie naturally in short supply. We believe that if both methods 
of entry give preference tc those with relevant sttdies, field of ■ 
selection will in practice, be unnecessarily narrowed, and that this 
will involve a serious risk of defeating the essential aim* Our 
reasons for this are : 


(a) We believe that many able young men ard women start their 
university course without having decided upon their future 
career, or change their minds in the ccurse of it; and that 
many select their subject not for career reasons but because 



they like it and are good at It. 8 We do not think that the 
attractions of the Civil Service as a career are. so out staid- 
ing by comparison with the other employments open to 
graduates that the Service can afford to discourage any 
source of supply. , 

(b) At the moment, it is often necessary, in practice, for m 
grammar school boy or girl to decide as early as 13 years of 
age which subjects he or ‘ she wishes to specialise in at the 
university. A decision to give a preference to graduates with 
'relevant' university subjects could therefore tend to narrcw 
still further the rar^e of educational courses at a time 
when efforts are being made to postpone final aid Irrevocable 
,cho.ices.. between them-. 

(c) Many of the Service's main coHpetitors for graduate talent in 
this country recruit graduates on grourds of general ability 
and reckon to give them the necessary training after entry* 
Apart from not wishing to improve their competitive position 
at the expense of the Service, we fitd it hard to believe 
that they are mistaken or that different considerations 
should apply to the Civil Service. 

(d) We do not at all decry the advantage of a previous grouiditi^ 
in a relevant subject. But we thiric that it can be owrrated. 

A rigorous and disciplined habit of mind, which can be 
imparted by 'irrelevant' as well as by 'relevant' studies is 
no less iii|5ortant. At the saro time, we are inpressed by the 
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./ widerce, that the best of the Assistant PrimipalS '.iiio have 
V, :• . :i»t::read ecOToiiJlcs at the tmiversity shew up very wll by tte 
, mi of .the course at the .Centre for Administrative StiMies as 
.compared with those who have^ We believe that administrators 
. ; ..can achieve , professionalism in .their chosen field of work 
.. ,lthe neai for #iich we jdiolly.: accept) by means of the group- 
: ing w. have recomiModed in Chapter 2 and the thoroigh f»st- 

■ entry training ccxirses reemmended later in this chapter. 

■ Ce) We are doubtful' both abcxit the proposals for the sf»cial 
training of ttose with * irrelevant® studies made In paragrapii 
79 , and about the method of - giving, preference for relevance 
-set out' in Appendix E« Bothj in exar view*' will puzzle and may 
discourage potential recruits. ; 

81. We are all agreed^ hewever, that there is an increasir^ need for 
adiiinistrators liandling ■ the problems of modern govemiiient . and. the 
techniques associated with' their solution to be numerate. Senior 
managers in departments will have to be able to 'handle problems with 
variables- that can be expressed only in numerical terms. Ihis need is 
general in all. kinds of management throughout the country. We recoir- 
inerd that over the years an Increasing importaroe slixuld be attached 
to the requirement that graduates seeking appointments to adminis- 
trative posts should understand the use of numerical techniques ' and 
be able to apply quantitative metkxis- to the solution of their prob- 
lems. We hope that curricula- in schools and universities will 
gradually be mcdified.to make this possible. We also wish ' to em- 
phasise the value of familiarity with major modem languages. An 
.Increasing .number of civil servants are emplqy'ed in -work In -which 
their effectiveness and understanding are haspered if ,-tl»y -are con- 
fined in practice to English* 

82. - In gerteral we thlt^ that all tK3n-specialist graduates and their 
equivalents shculd be recruited centrally by the aipr^riate section 
or the new Civil Service Department. A majority of us^ -consider that 
there should be two main siethods of entry : 

(a) Method I should, as at present, be primarily a written exami- 
nation. Ihe papers cardidates 'can offer, however, should be 
restricted entirely to those with a direct relevance to the 
problems of wxiern goveiriiiient* In-any event, as we show in 
j^pendix E, it is not practicable to maintain Method I in its 
present form. We thii'lc:it Important to maintain a wthod of 
entry by written examination ba:ause we thlrik It likely that 
sc»se goed candidates will com forward to coirpete by such a 
method xdio would not choose ■ to eitrer if the only metlnod open 
to them wre the extended interview proceckire (Methsxl II) 
which we discuss below; and' that the former will offer 

of them a way of showing their, real merit more effectively. 
We recommend, however that Method- I should be retalr»d, in the 
fficxiifled form m propose, on, a- trial basis only. If it fails 
to attract a sufficient number of good candidates, we would 
ex|»ct the Civil Service Department to abandon it. 

(b) Ifethod II should involve a procedure based' on that of the 
present Civil Service Selection Board. We make 'reccwiwnda- 
tiens in i^:pendlx E hewever for changes in the procedure and 
staffing of the selection process. Briefly, those of u$ #io 
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, recoimerri. preference 'for relevance .offer suggestions. alx>ut 
hw tMs might be done, ife all propose in addition that there 
.shcxiM. be' a larger representat ion of e'liiplcying: ' departments., 
anwng the selectors; and that their age-distribution should ^ 
be changed to increase the proportion, of ycur^er people. We 
also recommend an inquiry into the methods' of, , .selection, to 
: incliiie such matters as the part played by the Final , Selec- 
: tion , Board and possible ways of making the .process; of selec- ■ 
tioo more objective in character. 

'■ 83 . . lliese proposals should not betaken to imply that separate entry , 
competitions should not in future he held for appointments to ^ 'such 
gra:|>s as Tax Inspectors and Ministry of Labour '.Cadets. Ihese , .should 
continue 'wherever they are found to be most appropriate,., selection ■ 
being made either by the department concerned or by the. Civil Service, 
Department on its^behalf* 

84. A minority^^ of us- consider that Method I should cease to exist 
altogether, for the following' reasons : ' 

(a) ' A written examination- in the subjects' studied by the 

candidate will be a repetition of the testing by his uni- 
versity. 

(b) Many candidates will be reluctant to sit two examinations of ■ 
the same kind. 

(c) It is hard to see how the Civil Service Department wcold' .'be , 
able to examine better than the university the wide range of 
subjects we consider relevant. 

(d) Advances' in recruitment procedures' are likely to bring .steady 
improvements in Method II. It is here that techniques of 
selection should improve fastest. 

(e) To retain Method. '.I would be to keep a separate system of 

-acitry which in 1967 .prockiced- 18 applicants from 54^ 

candi<fetes. These to decline still 

, further. 

(f ) If a certain number .-of entrants with very high academici" 
attainments are :required','': Method II can provide for this by 
weighting the' iMiversity record of the candidate. Method I i 
provides no adequate test of other qualities. 

(g) Ihe new Method I, because it is designed to cover, in a few i 
, papers a very heterogeneous field, cannot hq>e to examine 

candidates in depth and is bound to goto close to the broad 
test of knowledge of the modern world which the written 
papers of ^fethod II-, proposed in Appendix E, are intended to 
provide. Ife can see- no purpose in keeping both. 

(h) The argument for Method I is that Method II will deter appli- 
cants who lack confidence in their ability to compete in the 
social atmosphere of Method II. If this argument is sound, 
Method II shojld be revised.- 

85. We liave said that each department shculd assess in detail thife : 
numbers and types of staff it needs. This poses a special problem in'^ ,, 
the recruitment of graduates, bc^h specialist aixl non-specialist* We 
think it likely, for reasons we- discuss In Chapter 8 aM Appendix F, 
that the Service' will enplcy more graduates than at present, 
although the number, of tc^ pt^ts in the Service may not show a 
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pro|X)rtia‘iate increase. It Wild be wrong, for a large employer like 
.the Civil Service to seek to recruit niore.of the best graduate talent 
than it' can. make proper use of now or -in the future. Matching 
graduates to ^ jobs aM prospects requires that'' ■ departments shcMd 
decide, in consultation with the "Civil Service Departifient , on the 
level ard ' klrd ' of ability they require for particular 'types of 
appointment; the intake shcxjld be adjusted accordingly. All however 
should enter : the same training grade (see paragrafli 95 below) so 
that their fitness for different' kirds of work can be fully^ tested 
after they have entered the Service, We attach great importance to 
ensuring that the early decisions i^lch may shape a man^s career in 
.the, : Service (e,g», about different kinds of post-entry training or 
allocation to different ly graded jobs at the end of the training 
pericxi,) ' should be based, on post-entry .performance rather . than pre- 
entry promise. We discuss this in more detail, in ^pend.ix F« 

,86'... To urderline the. concern of t'he Servi.ce to recruit men and women 
■ the ' highest calibre we consider that those judged outstandingly 
"able aid' well-qualified on entry shoiild be given a .starting . salary 
two or three increments' above the basic for- the. entry grade. /Ms 
sha,ild .apply . to specialists as well as to the different, groups, of 
adsi'inlstrators.' , this should not, however, carry the Implication that 
senior posts should be reserved for those who start their careers' 
with additional increments. Tlie careers of all entrants to the 
Service shoild be determined by performance on the job. 

immiimn: OF mn-m 

87. ' "For most specialist posts, relevant edicational and technical 
qualifications will also be needed by those are not graduates «■. 
Men and Women with 'siKjh qualificationis as the H!C (which may have 
been gained after entry to the ^rvlce) or with levels** in 
scientific or tecnhnlcal subjects should normally be posted to jobs 
for diich their qualifications are relevant, Aether those jobs are 
‘purely specialist or in a related area of management. For adiiiinistra-' 
tive ' staff recruited at this level.., specific qualifications ard the 
relevance of the subjects they have studied a're clearly less 

tant. Iheir ”A level** qualifications may be pointers to the direction 
in Alch they should specialise. ' Mo.re iR|>ortant,'' however, for all 
tliose recruited at, this, ''age' , (specialist 'and' nori-specialist) is that 
they shoild be given jobs that nratch aid stretch their abilities; 
they\ should also be given the opportunity of develcping the skills 
aid 'speciallsins the Service needs,. ■ including' the abilitv to use 
quantitative' methods. Departments have a special responsibility for 
ensuring that ■ . the best .of this age-group are picked, out for early 
advaixement ard for appropriate further training. We make proposals 
for this in later paragraphs of this ch^ter, 

88. We recommerd that non-graduate specialists should be recruited by 
.similar procedures to those recommended for graduate specialists in 
Imragraph 73. For the non-specialist entry, we recornineid different 
procedures depending on their age aid educational level: 

' (a) Ihe 18-year-old entry (school-leavers tdth **A levels**), cor- 
respadlng to the present entry to the Executive i^flcer 
grade, shaild caatitwe for the; most part to be recruited 
centrally 1:^ the new Civil Se.rvice Department on the basis of 
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, ®®A ^ level^® results aM interviews-- 'thoigh there,, is scc|)e , for, 

... c^entralisation on. a regional basis • Ife do not think that ; 
direct recruitBient .by departments is at present • desirable , at^ 

: this, level, because: 

, ,{i) .... the. nan-specialist, 18-year-old can.., have only a vague,;, idea. ^ 

■ of the work that different departments do arii of the varic»s , 
career ofpDrtunities open to him in the varicws.. administra- 
tive groups* .He will need, general guidance and advice, on . a 
wider basis than coild be available to him at departinmtal 
, level. 

,(ii) To ensure a' f air, distributtai of talent over .all departmaits^ , 

■ . the. ^ Civil. Service Department, must .play a... im jor role, .in, , the 
.: allocation of. these .new- recruits* ^ Individual, departments 
should, .however, be as. closely.' associated as possible with 
the recruitment process. 

(b) .The ■ 16-year-old entry (school-leavers with ■ ”0 levels” , ) 
should' .continue as at' present to be recruited by iixlividoal",. 
departments, though ad hoc grouping arrangements, particular- i 
ly on a regional oasis, have olMcus advantages. 

LATE EmPmS AND REGRUI'MHr FOR SHCRT-lfM APP0IM*fMMS 

89«' So ' far in this chapter we have been outlining a recruitment : 
policy for young pecple entering a career service; as we recommend in".. 
Qhapter 4, most of' its members . should enter the Service '^en ycwng 
with the expectation, though not the guarantee, of making the Service 
their life-time career. But the Service should look for and encourage- 
a cc«:isiderably larger number of late entrants and tenporary appoint- 
ments for fixed periods than in the past. For late entrants of all 
kinds the prime factor in their appointments must clearly be the 
relevance of the skills, qualifications and experience they already 
possess for the job or range of jobs in which it is proposed to 
en^loy them. Vie envisage that some would be appointed by one or other 
of the processes recommended in paragr^s 73 and 82 above; but it . 
will be for the Civil Service Departmait to authorise special pro-"- 
cedures ^hare tbe'Se are i:i^eded,to attract recruits' of high standii^ 
or with scarce skills. 

m MANAQcMEOT OF NEW ENIKANTS 

90. Those who enter the Service at youang ages shaild be prc^rly 
looked after and their develqxuent carefully planned. In our view, 
the present arrangements are .umatisfactory, especially at Executive 
Officers and Clerical Officer levels. 

91. Our ManagetMQt Consultancy Grou|> fcond that ycxjng Executive 

Officers were soi^times ccxifined to routine work of a 

lower quality than their edxatlonal qualifications justified. A 
Treaairy study has found that 4^6 per cent of Executive Officers uiKter 
the age of 40 believe that their work does not fully use their^ 
capabilities or enable the© to develqp their potential (¥oli©« 3,"'''’ 
No. 8). Not surprisingly, ti^refore, there is a coaparatively high 
wast^e rate among, newly-iwruited Executive Officers* A similar 
situation is to be lojod aiKX^ young Clerical Officers. The Mana^- 
jnei^ Consultancy Group drew- attention to the fact that ®ar^ yaum 
Clerical Officers and Clerical 'Assistants, are grossly under-utilisea 
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at prestot In jobs scarcely demarxJing the -minimum educational quali- 
^ ^ficaticms for their grades* The same Treasury stixly has shcmi that- 53 
' per cent of Clerical Officers under the age of 40 consider that their 
does not fully employ their capabilities or enable them:,., to : 
develop: their potential* We have seen no evidence on the extent to 
^ich similar problems may afflict young people In comparable enplqy- 
ments, outside, the Service* • But the eviderce that the Service, .is. 
seriously ', mis-using and stultifying potential talent at these ' 
lewis is ■ disturbing j and urgent steps should be taken to firxl 
, rei»dies * 

92, At both these ' levels 3 the Service faces the probleii of a wide 
age-spread* Hie young Clerical Assistant .or Clerical Officer entering ' 
at about 16 finds'' himself a member of a grade ■ that contains many 
older men aid womens many of ^lom have entered -the Servi.ce in middle 
age. Similarly the yoiir^. Excutlve Officer entering at 18 enters 
grade that consists as to 60 per cent of promoted Clercial Ctfficers* 

* ^TOe numbers involved in a, large department are ve,ry considerable, aiii 
it is a major problem of,, management to maice sure that the very 
diff extent types of Clerical and Executive Officer are posted to the 
Tight' kinds of- job, 'and that young entrants are kept Interested and 
their., 'pO'tential developed*- Hie Service has in our view; failed. ,to 
solve this problem* 

93* ' A -necessary step seems to us to be a complete re.view of gradir^ 
at these levels deslgred to separate the jobs that are appropriate to 
the older civil servant whose aptltiKleS' and experience fit him for 
the 'supervision of clerical and similar work, from those appropriate 
to the young entrant itdio with training and experience slmild' be 
capable of rising in the Service.- We believe that there are at 
present too few grades for this purpose, and that an increase in 
their 'number {wliich need not be great) should also help to reduce the- 
length of the Clerical Officer and Executive Officer pay-scales— at 
present a deterrent to the recruitment and retention of capable young 
.men aid women* The prc^sal we make' in Chapter 6 for a cmmm 
-Igrading system based on more rigorous ii^thods of job evaluation 
should be a major factor In bringing- about this necessary change. 

94# In acHitto, however, we think that- departments will need to pit 
iwch greater effort into personnel management at these levels. New 
entrants should be regarcM. as being under training for their first 
three or fair years# Ihey skxild receive more substantial induction 
training* It shojld be the duty of the personnel managea^nt of the 
department to watch them all, ass-ess' ttelr progress, eTOOurage the 
gcxxi ones and aimoiish the indifferent. They should be guided to tdice 
additioial qualifications appropriate to their field. More sp^iial-* 
ised training should fae provlcfed as aptitudes and potential begin to 
-emerge; the best of them should join the training grade we propose in 
. ,':the,, i:«xt paragraph by the t.ime they reach their mid-twenties* 

95. For tte graduate entry, and for' those liAio have shown the higtest 
, .ability anwng non-grackate entrants , we propose the introduction of a 
'^trainir^ gr^. Its object should -be to create a fast promotion route, 
for the mst promising yowig mn and woir^n; to test these ycumg civil 
servants in jobs at different levels of responsibility; aikl to 
provide a sufficiently extended period for their training* Hie time 
sf«it in the training graie wwld be variable; it ml^t well differ 
as between a non-graduate entrant proKUted from below, a direct 
entrant to one of tte groups of administrators referred to in Qiapter 
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2j . ard' a ,, directly recruited specialist;.,. deperxiiBg , . on.:' ■, 
circinstancesj, it could be anythirig, from two to five years. ' Ife .give,^ 
further details, in paragraphs 106 to 108 belcw. 

,96. In each case the destination of the trainee yhen he leaves , the 
training. '^ grade should be -determined, by his ability and perforniaece,. , 
without regard to the claims -of seniority; it is .essential: .to ; the,, ' 
corcept of a training grade distinct frcra the general grading struc- ,, 
ture^ that trainees should go straight from it to the level justified., 
by , ' their , performance* Our prc^sal for a training .grade dc«s , not 
however imply that a recruit should not have a fully responsible jobs , 
\diile he remains, in the grade* (ki the contrary ^ it Is partly .intended 
as a device to, enable him to .be given the inaxiiaim res|:x)nsibili,ty .' he 
can shoilder j ■ to t.ry, him out in different ..jobs,, arrf at the .same tim 
to see that he gets .the training and opportunities, .appropriate, .to .- 
his case# We. see it. and the prcposals we have made in' paragraphs' 93 . 
and 94 as an explicit affirmation of the Service’s intention to give 
special cate ard.early .training -to those young men and women .are 
capable of rapid advancement*. 

TRAINING 

97# Great ' efforts have been made In recent years to increase the 
amount of training that civil servants receive. The total training 
effort is now, therefore, ' inpressive'-'particularly vocational, 
training* There are very thorough courses, for example, for those who 
have to be schooled in the intricacies of the social security Tegula- 
tioos or for those who have to be taught particular skills such , as 
contract procedures or coirfsuter. programming* But, these apart, there 
is little certainty ' that the -subjects ' techniques peq?le ■ are 
taught on training courses will actually be relevant or applicable to 
tlr^lr work. This is hardly surprising when, as we have pointed out, 
the practice of the Service hitherto has been to imve staff at 
frequent intervals from one field of activity to another* Nbreover as 
our Ntoageinent ' Consultancy Group makes clear, many administrators and 
specialists have recelvki inadequate training (or none at all) in 
techniqfjies. of Mxtern.isnageserit*. ■ 

98. We have said that in the more professional Civil Service of the 
future it will not be enough for civil servants to be skilled in the 
techniques of administration? they must also have a thorough knoir" 
ledge of the subject-^matter of their field of administration and 
keen up to date in it* Thus training should be designed to equip 
administrators to q>erate in one or other of the broad groups we have 
referred to in Chapter 2* Similarly j specialists need to be equipped 
to an appropriate degree for administration ard imnagement in ^di- 
ticxi to their normal skills in their specialism* 

99. In order to achieve this objective, we propxsse the creation of a 
Civil Service College. We see ’“he College as fulfilling three main 
functions. 

100. First, the College should provide major training cojrses in 
admiolstratioi md managen^nt* These should include: 

(a) courses for specialists (e.g*, scientists, engineers, archi’- 
tects) med trainir^ in administration and marageaent 
both early in their careers and later; 

(b) post-entry training, for graduates directly recruited for ad- , 
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' fflinistrative ■ in .the -econanic and financial. , or scxial 

„ . areas, of goveminent; 

(c), additicmal courses in manageinent for those in their, 30 ^,s , aix|: 

40 ^s... moving into top management; 

{d)' refresher courses .in the latest management techniques; a«! ._ . 

, .,.{e) : courses : for the best of the .younger entry, to help them. , to 
, .; compete with the graduates. , . 

SoK „of the courses should be i^iolly or jpertly residential. 

101« .,Secowily^ , the College shojld provide a wide range of shorter: 
training, courses' for a much larger body of , staff . Ihese shorter 
cojrses should, be dn. both'gemral mamgement and vocational sub- 
jects; they should, be designed for all levels of staff and . parti-, 
cularly for the .more .junior. We think, it likely .that $iK:h central 
courses could .train civil servants 'more- economically and to a higher 
stamJard in some' fields tha.n can be achieved by separate, departmental 
training; . we reconimeiKl^ therefore., a review of the 'balance between 
central and . departmental trailing to assess thC' possible, , extent 
of such .a change. 

102. Thirdly, ^we think that the College should also have two iiipor- 
taut research functions. It will foe uniquely placed to conduct re- 
search into problem of administration, and those of machinery of 
government.^' ,In addition, however,, we hope, that the Planning -Units in 
departments, which ' we recommend in Chapter 5,,. will commission the 
College to undertake specific research into problems of present' or 
future policy on which they ne^ed assistance. Publication and open 
discussion are inportant: to research; ■ the College shcxild enccurage 
this to the g'reatest possible extent. 

103. This ccmbination of major teaching" arxi research functions should 
enable the College to fulfil a role that we believe is greatly 
needed. It should become a focus for the discussion of 'many of the 
most , important problems facing the Civil. Service as a ^ole— discus- 
sion. .in which. we .hcpe that. 'many outside the Service will share. ' 

104. We do not attempt to prescrl'be ,eKactly where the two kinds of 

training ' courses should be provided-. We think it important however 
that the major courses, including those ^ that are residential, should 
be concentrated in a single establishmaat large enough to be the 
natural centre of training and research- within the Service. It rmd 
not necessarily , as we see it j , be there would be 

soiK advantage in its being outside. But it' should be close enc^h to 
London • to be accessible without difficulty' for leaders in many wlks 
of- life. The shorter courses for the larger^- stxxlent body on tte other 
hand will need to be provided in. -lo^ within easy reach of 
Wiitehall and the main range of government offices. A large, non- 
residential centre will be needed. It may well be that this will have 
to be physically separate from the main establishi^nt, 'because of the 
difficulty of providing teaching accoraso^tion for a very large total 
studmt-bcxfy in one place; unless the residential establishment is 
quite near the centre of Londoi, the other should in any case be 
separate. 

105. It would not be appropriate for us to try to lav down the exact 
scope and content of the courses to be provided by the Civil Service 
College. In the next three paragraphs, however, we give a broad 
cwtline of the way training in tl» future should in cur view assist, 
both in providing the nem professionalism we have s<x%ht to prescribe 
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and in giving' ample opportunity for every civil servant 'fully to 
develop Ms talent® 

106*: Young .graduates recruited Into the^ training, grade for one, of the 
.adiinistrative groups' referred "to in Chapter', 2 should,, after,, an 
appropriate 'Induction course, ■ spend an initial period of up, to. two 
years' .in their departments:, either at . headquarters, or ,; ..^erever , 
possible, for ' soiib of the time in local or .'regional off icesi ftirii^ 
this period they should be placed in one or .two different jobs 
se'lected to 'test their ability and' aptitudes and develop their 
capacity to take responsibility® We attach importance to giving as 
mary as possible the experience'--more than can be gained froii ' s,ight- . 
seeing visits-—of '.working in, the- places and .at the levels ■,. at Aich;' 
the Civil Service, meets and deals with individual members of the 
puhl.ic. Once they have passed probation , (see Chapter 4sparagraph 
143), .they '.should embark upon, their, main formal training® This shculd, 
last for '.up to one year, but -it -may well, be .apprq)riate to divide it; 
into .two or .three approximately equa 'I. parts® We think that 'the 
cajrse should' contain fair, main elements:-, ■ ■ 

(a) Fy..rther training in the subject-matter of the various admini- 
strative groups, designed to relate the concepts of the 

:. fields concerned (economic ' ard financial or serial ) to the 
practical problems of governaient* The course for Assistant 
^ Principals at the Centre for Administrative Studies rxw- gives 
such trainii^ in economics;- - there should also be courses to 
cover the social field* As far as possible both, should be 
^ adapted to the needs of the individual, - by taking into 
account the qualifications he already possesses In his chosen 
field and by providing in whatever way is most appropriate 
for special study of subjects handled by his particular 
. Department# 

(b) The techniques of modern management, including staff orga- 
nisation and management and'. tine uses of numerate analysis as 
a tool for dealing with management problems. 

(c) More advanced and specialist training in the application of 
an individual's sptialism' to his particular field of acti- 

■ .' ^".-vity. . 

(d) The machinery and practice of government and administration 
Incliding relations 'with Parlian^t, public corporations, and 
local authorities. 

Ife expect that the lighting and timing of these four broad elenents 
will vary between individuals. Not all will be of the type to get 
most benefit from advaheed theoretical training# Equally, not all 
will need to make the same detailed study of the machinery and prac- 
tice of government# Some will need training at relatively greater 
depth in mmagement techniqi^s. We do not wish to lay dowi any rigid 
pattern in vimt should essentially be a flexible process designed to 
meet the needs of the individual, the' administrative 'groip in tdiich 
he is working, and the requirements of his department# Between the 
parts of his training course, and after it is over, the graduate 
should spend, some further time in his department, still under 
training but undertakirg more respoiBible work* During this period 
also, as many as possible should -gain experience of work outside 
Service— in local government f^vate' or natioimlised iiKlustry, as 
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is Host , appropriate.. We discuss this further in Chapter 4 and 
Ap{»iiix €. ■ At aoroe stage^ tooj all shcwld have practical e)^rience 
in the supervison and control of staff. For soine: there may also be a 
spell,in^ a 'Private Office. The whole process should take up to 5 
yearSj after which the graduate should be posted to the graae and. 
level. of job co!ii.fflensurate with -the ability he has demonstrated since 
Service. The outstandingly able g- ' ‘ ‘ 

relevant qualification for his admii 


administrative w 
formal courses , 

« ,Me recognise ti 
too short a time 
o a sustaimd job 
flexible. We do ' 
jgh the i4iole of 


lining grade; in s 
d loans should t. 
:ioiniS should not 
the gradimte entr 
after he enters ' 
contribution in i 


of his specialisation during' the -early years of his career. 


grade as specialists should not follow any. single pattern. Much will 
depend on their particular field ■; of e>ipertlse”"-tdietherj for exanf^lej 
th^ are scientists, engineers, architects or economists. Much will 
also depend on the requirements of the job they have been recruited 
to do. In any event, after an initial introduction to the work of the 
department or establishment, most will be put on the particular job 




will wish to concentrate on .their- particular line of . specialist 


that an individual is more suited to a different types or level of 
job; the fact that he is in a training grade will facilitate his 
transfer to this. It may well be, too, that the requirements of a 
particular profession involved obtaining further qualifications or 
experience; sofe may be obtainable in the Service, some not. In any 
event we envisage that many specialist graduates stojld, after a few 
years in the Service, go to appropriate management courses at the 
Civil Service College. For some the eB|>hasis will be on the organtsa-“ 
tion and control of staff, for others cm the techniques of i»nageii«ot 
and financial control. After the coaf)letion of such ccurses, and -in 
any case within three of fcxir years, the specialist should te posted 
to the grade and level of job commensurate with the ability he has 
deHKmstrated since joining the Service. Thereafter we think that wny 
should be selected to return to the Civil Service College at the 
apprc^riate stage for longer and more general ccwrses in administra- 
tion and management, to qualify them for the wider role we have 
proposed they should play. 

109. The 18-year-old entry, both administrative and specialist, 
should be ewjouraged to take additlcmal qualifications aRjropriate 
to their wrk (diplomas, HNC, etc.)* Many of the training and 
further edbcatlonal facilities needed for this are available In the 







general educational ; system of the country,; We recoiinend that 
bursaries aiKi paid leave should be made available for ttose atterding 
such:Coursest These should be supplemented as ■necessary within the 
, Service, ^ throjgh the shorter non*“resldential courses m. have propased, 
;ln.: addition^.to this^ however^ those of them who are engaged' onj, or 
.are expected to, go on to^ management work' will need trainings ard" we 
recOMiend that the best of these. should be picked out to .join the 
graduates on the courses proposed in paragraph 100 above.. Short 
central cairses could be. a useful aid to selectim for this purpose. 
,.1W. ., Ihe proposals we have made so far relate' to the new entrants; 
of the future. The Civil, Service College will also need to„provide 
imiwJiately for the present generation of civil , servants,; . many of 
#iaii,.have had, little training since they first entered' the Service., 
,,This constitutes a major transitional problem diich. must be energeti-' 
cally tackled if the professionalism the Service needs is "to be 
achieved, and to prevent the older and youpger members of the Service 
from being separated by a damaging gap. Besides , building up its 
courses for new entrants, therefore, the College will need to put in 
hand a rapid and large-scale programme for the further training of 
the present generation, and especially of those who entered the 
Service before recent improvements in the training programme began. 

111. The course provided by the Civil Service College should not be 
restrlctd to civil servants.. Indeed we hope that on many of its 
courses a proportion of the places will be set aside for men and 
wcmien from private industrial and commercial firms, local government 
atd the public corporations. In oar view, the College has an impor- 
tant part to play in laying the foundations for a greater understand- 
ing between civil servants and the outside world. 

112. At the same time, the Civil Service College should not attempt 
to provide the total amount of training required by civil servants. 
First, departments should c<mtlraje to run their own courses, though 
the Collie will have a part 'to. play in giving advice and ^idaixe. 
Secondly, we thiric it most iii|xjrtant that nwre civil servants should 
attend courses at universities and business schools, not only because 
of the intrinsic value of their curricula but also again to help 
ensure that civil servants are not isolated from- their counterparts 
in other eii|>loyments. Many courses, especailly those designed for the 
particular ne^s of the ^rvice, must always be mounted internally. 
But yrerever a|:propriate course are to be found outside the Service, 
m hope that full ^vantage will be taken of them. 

113. A College operating on the large scale we prqx)se will obviously 
need its own full-time teachlr^ and lecturing staff. But In oar view 
the College should also use on a part-time or ad hoc basis civil 
servants and a substantial number' of teachers and instructors drawn 
from a wicte range of Institutlcra of higher education {including the 
new schools of busir^ss administration). They should also come from 
industry and coiw»rce, nationalised industijy, atd local government. 

hope that the Service will associate with the work of the College 
the oddest possible range of interests that can contribute something 
of value to the training of civil servants. 

114. The Civil Service G>llege sbDUld be under the general dlre^iticm 
of the Civil Service Department which will 'be responsible for the 
training policy of the Service 'as a whole. He consider, however 
that the College should have Its own govemlr^ body, consisting not 
only of civil servants but also of men and women drawn from a wide 
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range of interests outside the Service-from the universities 
technics and business schools^ from private and ,, nationalised 
Iridustry, and from' . the trade. unions and local governiiBnt.. This will ^ 
help,. It to remain outward- looking and keep it in touch with the needs 
of the rest.'of the country. 

(mwsLwmMmf 

115. IXirlng the early years of a man®s career we ex|«ct him to- reniain 
within the specialism or group for which he is trained. This does 
not mean that he must stay in one, job in one' department;, he should- 
move tetwen jobs arri' - perhaps between departments but usually wihtin 
the area of his specialism. As far as the' administrator is cow:ett«ds' 
he should' move at . much less frequent' intervals than he does, now. 
While there will be a great' variety of individual career patterns, 
the basic .principle of career management should be a progressive 
development within a specialism and between fields of activity' that 
are related to, each other. While the needs of the Service must come 
first in this, revertheless the personal interests are! wishes of - the 
individual should be taken into account more positively than appears 
to be the .'usual practice at present. This increased attention^ to 
personnel management ard irdividual career planning should apply'; to 
specialist no less than to administrative staff; in our view- irwch too 
little of the limited effort- that has been put into' personnel 
management in the past has been devoted-, to the .specialists. This will 
clearly place much greater; demands on the personnel ard organisation 
branches of departments, which will need to be expanded to meet 
them. And, as we explain in Chapter 7, it will also mean that the 
Civil Service Department must play- a- much bigger role in this respect 
than the management side of the Treasury does now. • 

116. The right promotion at the right time is an essential part of 
the process of developing to the full the talents of the men and 
women in the Service. In our view, the present promotion system has 
serious weaknesses. 

117. First, at the middle and lower levels there is too much emftesis 
on seniority. Seniority is given much less importance at higher 
.levels. But to .the extent that this does occur there, it is corref- 
pondingly serious. It in our -view of the greatest importance' that 
those are really able should be appointed to Assistant Secretary 
and parallel ranks at an early age. There is evidence that there are 
civil servants, both administrators and specialists below these' 
ranks who are now frustrated by being given too little responsi- 
bility; this is particularly true from the salary level of alxwt 
L 2,500 downwards. Seniority will doubtless always count for prcwio- 
tioci in the Civil Service as it does else'where; this is right when it 
reflects experience that will be, of value in posts at higher levels. 
Bit ttere should be more opportunity than at present for the excep- 
tionally able to move rapidly up tne system. We l^lieve that the 
pressure to give undue weight to seniority within a given field of 
TOrk should be relieved by the widening of career opportmlties, axi 
that there should be a change of eaphasis in the assessment of staff 
so that more weight is given to performance on the job measured 
against set objectives. We think that the proposals we make In 
Cteipter 6 for a new structure based on job evaluaticm will facilitate 
this change. 


■118* the ' seccax! fflain' criticlsai, ^ make ■ of the , present system ' is: that, 
it does not. allcw, promotion to be sufficiently, closely, , lilted to.; the 
irxlividual^s ability, aptitude ard qualification to' do a particular 
,.kJTid . of job. at a higher level* Ihe ,i]iiain reason, for this is: that 
promotion.' is based on, aid restricted, by the civil servant* s iiieiiibe.r- 
■ ship , of his class. We develop this point further in. Chapter 61: 
li9t,.A systein 4n which promotion is based on past performance and, 
suitability for 'specific jobs should also help to ensure that 
undue importance i S' not attached to the candidate's perforiiance 
before a' promotion board. It should be evident to all that this is 
' not' tte' decisive factor. ' Ihe primary job of a promotion board "should 
be to produce a fair aid uniform judgment of irdividuals*' promise and 
performance based primarily on the assessment by their different 
superior officers of their performance in their present ,■ jobs. 

120. We also recommend a change In promotion procedures. „Promotioii 
boards at present deal .with promotions up to chief Executive l^ficer 
and equivalent levels, but promotions above these levels are the 
result' of informal consultations. We consider that for pranotions to 
posts at the level of Assistant 'Secretary, ■ Under Secretary, and, their 
equivalents, the Permanent Secretary. of the department should be 
assisted by a small committee (i.e., a '^’paper board*’ ). We think that 
the Committee should always Include one of the specialists in the 
department. also recoumend in Chapter 7 that a representative 
of the Civil Service Department should be a member of this cojimiittee 
when promotions to Under Secretary level are being considered, to 
help to ensure as far as possible that policy and practice are uni- 
form across the Service. In Chapter 6 we distinguish a senior policy 
ard management level for this purpose. 

121 . Two final points about the status and staffing of the branches 
responsible for personnel management and organisation. Ihe first is a 
matter of terminology. These brainches are generally called ’’estab- 
lishmant divisions’* and their work is known as ’Establishment work”. 
Ihis word now carries iaplicatlons of stuffiness and we believe it 
to have bad effects both on the status of the work and on the way it 
is done. We recommend that it should be used no longer. In the rest 
of our report we refer to ’^rsanml and organisation” divisions or 
branches; the Service may be able to find a fetter name. 

122 . ' Secofdly, these brarohes ard those #io have served in them have 
differed, bd:h because the work has not generally been regarded as an 
averwe to pronotion to the hipest posts in the Service, and because 
the staff have not develqped sufficient expertise. Our proposals, if 
accepted, will enlarge their future responsibilities and thus Improve 
their status. This should help to attract those who are capable of 
rising to the highest posts. At the same time this work will call for 
high expertise atd thus for greater special Isaticn. We welcome this 
prospect. We td.sh to add two riders. Inose speclalisir^ in personnel 
mrk should fro® time to time get experience of work in this field 
outside the Service. They should also have ejq^erience of working in 
’operating* divisions and of the effect of personnel and organlsatiaci 
work upon them. 
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1. It Is to be established. Wiere recruitment is central, estab- 




lentalj establishment comes later* 

The Goaimissloti -now also recruit staff for the. Diplomatic 
Service, the -House of Commons, -the Government of Northern 
a 1 

part, of the Civil Service* The Civil Service Ifepartroent .cojld 
perhaps, continue to act for them on an agemy basis. 

ig 


trative Class, aj^lying by the eiki of Itovember; 


Lord Fulton, Mr* W*C* Anderson, Sit Edward Boyle, Sir William 
Cook, Dr. Norman Hunt, Mr. Robert Neild, Mr. Robert Shelcbn and 
Sir John Wall* 

See Section 1.2 of the survey of undergraAiate attitideS' by the 
Psychological Research Centre, entitled The Recruitment of 
Graduates to the Civil, Service which we publish in Voluims 3. 
See paragraph 99, be Iw. 

Sir Philip Allen, Sir James Dunnett,' Sir Ifcrman Kipping and Lord 
Simey. 

Evidence for this may be found' In-. Section 2 of *The recruitment 
of graduates to the Civil Service*’, ,, published in Volime 3. 

Lord Fulton, Sir Philip Allen, \Mr* W*C.' Anderson, Sir Edward 
Boyle, Sir James Dunnett, thr- Norman Hunt, Lord Simey. 

Sir William Cook,' Sir Norman Kipping, Mr* Robert Neild, Mr. 
Robert Sheldon, Sir J-din Wall. ■ ,■ 

One of us (Dr. Norman Hunt) also recommends that a Minister of 
State or Parliamentary Secretary should be a member of this 
committee. His presence is necessary for two reascns. Ministers 
should be i»ore closely associated with these senior-level pro- 
motions which will do much to determine the tone and attitides 
of the department. Secondly, it is particularly important that 
proiotions at these levels should ncc become too mud; based on 
”in-bred” Cl\ll Service values and attitudes; the Minister will 
be able to contribute the ’outside’ detachment which can do 
sanething to check this darker* 


being able to start work Is 5^ weeks, ranging 'from 2^ to 9 
weeks. . 

(c) For recruits to the Executive Class the average total 
period (on the basis of a sample taken in 1966) between 
application and being able to start work is 69 days, rang- 
ing from 30 to 88 days. Within this the average period 
between the notification' of results and being able to start 
work is 23 days, raiding from 11 to 43 days. 
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EDITORIAL 


Placement of a civil servant any\\^’here in a job to make test 
utilisation of his/her potentialities in the interest of both 
administration as well as the incumbent is perhaps yet largely 
a distant? though ideal, goal. But we, in India, have even 
failed to make intelligent use of the tcx)l of transfers in 
gainful management of our civil services. Unfortunately, very 
often transfers have been used as a vindictive or penal 
measure. . : 

David C. Potter in his earlier article on IAS Mobility 
Patterns, published in October -December 1987 issue of IJPA, 
showed that in majority of the cases studied by him, the stay 
of an officer in one post was less than 12 months. He also 
discussed what the rapid transfers could lead to in terms of 
what he called ’ 'orchestrated organisational effort, continuity 
of expertise and motivation'*, the three key elements of 
administrative leadership. In the process, in the article 
included in this issue, Potter has examined stay of IAS and 
State Civil Services Officers in ■ certain departments in 
Karnataka, ^ ^ Kerala,. Orissa. and West _ Bengal to. present a com-' 
parative picture. 

Potter has found that, ;,,.-out. .of:,37 departments. 'of thei .four 
..state governments, in only four did- civil servants stayed- in a" 
post for two years. This certainly is not a happy position. 
Among these officers also, Potter found that high level 
officers were transferred more quickly than officers of other 
levels. He, however, found no disparity between 'generalist' 
administrators and technocrats' regard. Potter 

concludes, "It seems likely, on the face of it, that such 
circumstances made it difficult for state governments as a 
whole .to, ..achieve .o.rchestrated --effort and continuity of 
departmental expertise- At least it seems plausible that 
administ rat ive performance in state governments might be 


tetter if movement of departmental personnel was not so rapid . 

As Potter points out, mobility patterns of Indian Civil 
Services have neither been described nor related to aspects of 
administrative performance. Hopefully, researchers and 
academics will look into this neglected area to gather useful 
information and insights in an overall bid to devise a strategy 
for raising the level of productivity of our civil servants. 
Amidst all talk of wide ranging administrative reforms, 
training and accountability, it is sad to see that in actual 
practice this vital aspect of imaginative and purposive use of 
placement policy as a creative tool of personnel management and 
HRD is paid scant attention at different levels within 
Government. 

Kamal Nayan Kabra discusses decision-making in the process 
of nationalisation of general insurance business in India that 
took place in 1956. 

In his article, Kabra examines the take-over process focus- 
sing on enactment on the subject and determination of 
objectives of the exercise and that of compensation provision 
and their effect in terms of socio-economic content of the 
take-over and the alternative policy options that were 
attempted or considered before deriving his conclusion about 
the significance of the take-over. 

Kabra concludes that the economic impact of the take-over 
“was likely to be limited, and not too injurious to private 
enterprise, while its political dividends in terms of meeting 
electoral pledges of a ’radical’ variety were fairly clear. 
This nationalisation was a kind of last flicker of the 
apparently radical trail b.lazed during the first half of 
1970s.” Apart from any ideological orientation, the article 
provides some iniportant insights into economic decision-making 
process. 

Redressal of public grievance has always been lauded as 
being very important in the systems ranging f rom monarchy to 
democracy. Legends abound about kings moving in cqgnito to 
acquire first-hand knowledge about the plight of common man. 
In tx)th developed and developing countries, irrespective of 
political complexion, for decades the debate about the 
mechanisms for redressal and their efficacy continues among the 
common people as well as in the academic world of law, 
jurisprudence and politics. M.L. Malhotra, in his essay, 
covers the situation as it exists today in India in this regard 
since 1964, when Santhanam Committee in its report first 
emphasised the need for evolving a mechanism for efficient 
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redressal of public grievances, till 1985 when a separate 
department was set up for this purpose at the Central 
Government level. He also discusses the steps that have been 
taken by state governments and even the initiatives taken by 
individual officers at the district level. 

As is evident from the survey of Malhotra, though lot of 
ground has been covered in this very important area of public 
administration, yet it is hardly sufficient to dro;vn lack of 
faith and the persistent cynicism resulting therefrom in the 
minds of common man. The least that can perhaps be done, as 
Malhotra also concludes, is to tie the loose ends in the 
existing arrangement and smoothen administrative angularities 
in order to ensure flow of desired results. This is an area 
where action does not seem to follow even the limited research 
that exists. 

Organisation Development (OD), as a subject of study, 
gained importance due broadly to the complexities in modern 
organisation caused by the stresses and strains flowing from 
increasing developmental demands made on the organisation. R. 
Anuradha, in her article, takes a look at the changing 
perspectives of this subject during the past two decades 
since 1969. She discusses briefly the contributions made by 
eminent authors in this area of study ^ich have helped OD 
in gaining the status of a complete systems concept. 

True that, despite advancements in this field of study, 
there is no agreed upon set of instruments on organisational 
diagnosis, yet one can legitimately endorse author’s conclusion 
that OD is ’’one of the few recent educational programmes on all 
aspects of organisation as well as managerial responsibility. 
It has the potential to create an institution capable pnough to 
cope with turbulent future”. 

rhirendra Krishna, in his article, analyses the role of 
press in improving public administration. He shows how it 
helps in bringing about openness, edicatlng masses to assume 
righteous postures in events of failure.', analysing and appre- 
ciating all aspects of related problems, exposing scandalous 
behavior of political executives and bureaucracy alike, pro- 
moting accountability, imparting legitimacy to governmental 
actions, etc. Truly, in a democratic system, press has an 
important role in giving voice to the true feelings of the 
masses if the system has to be perpetuate as a participative 

democrary. Press weilds enormous influence in policy-making 
process and checks erroneous behaviour of the functionaries. 

As Dhirendra Krishna concludes, despite its inherent 


limitations ard constraints, press should be nurtured to fulfil 
its social purpose to enable it to act as a catalytic agent 
for administrative reforms and also as a watchdog on behalf of 
the people. In a democratic system, it should not be difficult 
to reconcile the claims of openness in government for public 
purpose and claims of right to individual privacy. 

Girish K. Misra, with the help of findings of a micro study 
conducted by him in Ranaghat-II block in Nadia district of West 
Bengal, discusses, through applying cost-benefit analysis, 
agriculture-related problems and bottlenecks faced by farmers 
which hamper the raising of income of these farmers. Within 
the framework of administration of plan for agriculture 
development in the block, he examines utilisation of agricul- 
tural inputs; crop rotation; irrigation facilities, including 
phasin^^ of agricultural development under (proposed) tubewell 
irrigation; application of seed, fertilizer and insecticides; 
cashflow; etc. 

Misra suggests a comprehensive package of various remedial 
measures, like assured irrigation and assured supply of other 
agriculture related inputs, including power, equipment and 
machinery; imparting training to farmers in utilisation of 
equipment and water management; help in marketing and storage; 
etc. It is now well recognised that if benefits of Green 

Revolution are to be made more broad-based, suggestions flowing 
from studies, like those of Misra, merit consideration so that 
the Valuable information so gathered by official and non- 

official agencies could be utilised properly in the policy- 
forniulation process. 

As the challenges of development grow, the need for profes- 
sionalization of public services also grows. This is quite 

logical and natural. Kofi Ankomah, in his article, discusses 
professionalisation of public administration and management ir 
Africa highlighting the benefits thus achieved as also what 
possibly can be done further in days ahead. In the process 
besides common problems and some pitfalls, he also discusser 
various methods that are available in Africa to attain profes- 
sionalisation. Before concluding, he also identifies somt 
desirable directions for future in this regard, including 

organising of joint programmes for teaching of public adminis- 
tration with bhe help of regional institutions, particularly 
for specialists, who remained deprived of such training during 
their professional training. 

Kofi Ankomah rightly suggests forming of an association of 
schools and institutes of public administration and management 
to harmonise and standardise curricula 'in public administration 
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and management in African continent in order to make optimum 
use of scarce training resources. He also suggests that 
African Regional Organisations should facilitate establishment 
of centres for policy studies/strategic studies for the benefit 
of policy makers. These suggestions certainly deserve fullest 
consideration not only in Africa but also in other continents 
and at global level too. 

Ali Haidar, in the next article, applies three types of 
ideal dominations — 'legal, charismatic and traditional — identi- 
fied by Max Weber, in the budget formulation process in an 
organisation to understand the validity of this formulation in 
the field of resource allocation in a Westminster model of 
cabinet government, that is the Government of New Zealand. 

In this interesting empirical study of modes of function- 
ing within an organisation, Haidar discovered that despite 
contrary claims, ’’there did exist a set of rules and an 
authoritative hierarchy in the resource al location*... It 
was also found that for major part of budgeting, actual 
process conformed to the formally established mode.” Based on 
his findings, Haidar concludes,”the actual process of New 
Zealand budgeting was a mixture of bureaucratic and charis- 
matic elements” which do not in any way ’’invalidate Weberian 
formulation of modes of functioning in organisation in terms 
of ideal types”. Haider’s indeed is a pioneering and 
interesting attempt and would hopefully be followed up by 
others to provide useful empirical evidence as input fo*' 
future attempts at theory building. 

Ram Jas, in the next article, gives a review of empirical 
evidence that has been generated by scholars over the years 
regarding the impact of trade unionism on productivity. 
Against the prevalent negative image about trade unionism, 
Harvard scholars have maintained that unionism, being a 
collective voice of work force, is a positive trait and helps 
in raising productivity. However, their conclusions have been 
strongly contested by others. 

Ram Jas, after analysing briefly the contributions of indi- 
vidual researchers, points to a number of methodological and 
other limitations with which these are af f I icted. These 
limitations apart, as Ram Jas also endorses, their’s are 
pioneering contributions in the area of industrial relations 
and labour economics. 

In the last article of this issue, B.K. Raina discusses 
the working of Panchayati Adalats in Jammu and Kashmir with 
special reference to criminal jurisdiction over minor 



offences. , 

Raim shows with certain amount of empirical evidence that 
these Adalats, set up with formal statutory authority, function 
on the broad principles of natural justice. They "hold 
proceedings at. the very place, as far as possible, where 
disputes arise, enabling sense of efficacy among the villagers 
and speed and economy in their adjudication work” which 
contribute significantly to their popular acceptance. He 
further adds, on the basis of the findings of his study, that 
wherever in existence, ”they are serving a real' felt need of 
villagers by disposing of the cases more expeditiously and with 
minimum inconvenience and expenses to the parties”. His study 
also reveals that over 75 per cent of the cases were filed in 
writing and over 98 per cent of respondents endorsed that the 
cases were instituted by the victims themselves. 

This indeed makes an impressive reading about the perform- 
ance of these adalats in Jammu and Kashmir. It would be fine 
if more studies of this kind are undertaken before any defini- 
tive conclusions are derived in this regard. The subject 
being of considerable social significance, it is high time 
that legal experts and social scientists try to explore 
similar kind of judicial innovations in other parts of the 
country. 

Besides articles, the issue has a document section as well 
as one on book reviews . 
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The high turnover of officials in India has been a subiect for 
some discussion and comment in the literature. For example 
Gillespie s unpublished study in the 1960s found that the all-India 
average tenure of Collectors was 20 months -2 in the 197n« rv. ^ 

^Ls*^™Sh Rajasthan Collectors 

|onths, Sheshadri showed that Collectors in the lADP (Integrated 

gricultural Development Programme) District of West Godavari Ldhra 
radesh, stayed on an average for 18 months,'^ Muttalib's analysis of 
2 . J'^elopment administration in Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtrf 

the 19S0S Gupta reported very rapid transfers in Dharampur Taluka ( a 
tribal area in Valsad District, Gujarat), 6 gharan L N^^n 
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showed that ...Co I lectors, . 'SDOs, Tehsildars .and BIDs in the. districts of 
Banswara (.Rajasthan) , Jhabua-; (Madhya. Pradesh.)' and Panchmahals 
(Gujarat) .rarely stayed in. post, for even, the inininium period specified 
in official regulations^' and Singh' reported sensationally that in 
the 26 .days . between June 20' and July 16, some .30,0.00 of the- .§i.x ■ 

.lakh employees '.of the Madhya 'Pradesh Government were .transf erred «^I.t. 
is noticeable... that nearly -all such studies are either .rather . . general 
or about, .the .IAS only, or about Collectors and a few other categories 
of personnel in one or two particular districts. There has been no 
sysCematic attempt to describe mobility patterns in state government 
departments from t.he level of the .state capital to, lower level 
personnel within districts. Having some idea of such patterns in 
departments enables one to form a more complete picture of mobility 
within the bureaucracy as a whole. 

It turned out to be exceedingly difficult to obtain data on 
mobility patterns in state government departments. I knew that annual 
Civil Lists for the IAS were routinely published each year, and 
assumed that similar lists would be available also for state govern- 
ment departments. I was wrong. There were, in Spring 1987, only a few 
lists for certain years in the secretariat libraries in Bangalore and 
Trivandrum, almost none in Calcutta, none in Jaipur. (I found the 
1977 Orissa CJvil List, referred to bel6w, in the Indian Institute of 
Public Admiai .tration Library, New Delhi.) It would be interesting to 
know whether other state governments publish Civil Lists more 
regularly. It may be possible for other researchers to compile more 
complete mobility data from unpublished personnel records, although I 
was informed in Jaipur that doing this would be by no means easy 
given the state of the records. 

There are various possible ways to present the data I did obtain. 
After consideration, I have set them out in 13 tables appended to 
this article. In Table 1 mobility data for a number of departments 
in Karnataka as on January 1, 1979 have been given. There were more 
dapartmental Civil Lists for 1979 in the secretariat library than for 
any other year. In Table 2 I have recasted Table 1 in a different 
way for another purpose. Tables 3,4, 5 and 6 contain Karnataka 
mobility data for other years between 1976 and 1984, Tables 7 and 9 
show mobility patterns in Kerala based on Civil Lists as on January 
1, 19 7 l and 1st January 1971, There were no more recent lists avail- 
able in Trivandrum. Table 8 is a recast of Table 7 for a different 
purpose. Table 10 presents some mobility data on Orissa, and Table 11 
some data on West Bengal, Table 12 indicates mobility patterns in 
several departments in the Province of Bengal in the 1930s, for 
purposes of historical comparison. In Table 13, comparision of 
mobility patterns in the IAS cadres of Karnataka, Kerala, Orissa and 
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West Bengal has been made during the years 1980-1985 

^"ble; at the end of 

the article is perhaps a rather clumsy arrangement for the reader 
but there is no better way to do it, for two main reasons. First’ 
presenting these data separately for each state and each department 
IS the cleaiest way to show mobility patterns for the departments or 
other organisations involved as on a certain date. cLstructing 
larger tables combining these data might have been possible in some 
cases, although the tables would have been, in consequence, exceed- 
ingly complicated. In many cases, however, combinations were not 
possible because some groupings in the Civil Lists are not mutually 
exc usive, e.g., Karnataka Secretariat, Karnatika Administrative 
Service, and a Karnataka department. Secondly, it is important to try 
to distinguish roughly, where possible, within each department or 
entity between three categories, of personnel. The first category 
incluc^es people at the very top, like Chief Engineers, Directors, 
oint Directors, Registrars. The second includes people at district 
. level and atove like Deputy Directors, Deputy Registrars, Executive 

. Engineers. The third category includes all those people within so- 

yernment departments working within one district below district 
, level, like Assistant Directors, Assistant Registrars, and Assistant 
xecutiye Engineers. In many cases, making these distinctions can 
only be done separately for each department or entity because staf- 
fing patterns and titles/nomenclature in each case are different. 

^ ^ The data in the tables showing mobility patterns of civil servants 
^ in government departments have been obtained by frequency analyses of 
information on postings of individual officers as reported in annual 
q^vil Lists. Each Civil List normally lists all (or most) officers in 
, a department or entity on a certain date (usually January 1 of a 
I particular year), and normally gives an indication of when each 
, officer took up his or her present post. By going through the list 
and classifying each entry, one can arrive at the percentage of 
officers in the aepdrtment who have held their present post for less 
than one year, the percentage who have held it for between one and 
; two years, and so on. It is che nature of Civil Lists that they give 
! the date when an Officer took up the post they were holding as on 1st 
j January each year. It is, therefore, impossible to dicover, using 
such Lists, those (fairly unusual) Instances where an officer moved 
, two or more times within the previous year. To that extent, the data 

the tables may slightly underestimate the speed of movement 

generally. 

Despite the fact that 1 could find only a few civil lists in 
Karnataka, Kerala and West Bengal (and for Orissa), there was enough 
5 , to enable five broad inferences to be drawn about mobility patterns 
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in these states. It also seems reasonable to suggest as hypotheses 
that these five broad features of mobility patterns indicated in this 
article may be found in other state governments as well. 

Spe«i: of Movement' Varies from Department to Department 

First, patterns of movement in any state government vary consider- 
ably from department to department. The evidence in the Tables is 
clear on this point.'' 

In Karnataka, as on January 1, 1979 (see Table 1), movement was 
quicker in the departments of Agriculture, Cooperation, Forests, 
Commerce and Industries, than in the departments of Public Works, 
Horticulture, and Motor Vehicles. Tahsildars in the Revenue Depart- 
ment moved nearly twice as quickly as Assistant Commercial Tax offi- 
cers in the Finance Department. 

In Kerala, as on January 1, 1976 (see Table 7), movement was very 
quick in the Industries Department and amongst tahsildars and land 
revenue personnel in the districts more generally. It was much slower 
in the departments of Health, Forests, Animal Husbandry, and (some- 
what erratically) Cooperatives. However, as on 1st January 1971 in 
Kerala (see Table 9), movement was slow in the Irdustries Department 
and the middle ranges of the secretariat, much quicker in the Land 
Revenue Department generally and amongst district medical officers. 

In Orissa, as on 1st January 1977 (see Table 10), mobility 
patterns varied between the Orissa Administrative Service, the Orissa 
Agricultural Service, arxl the Orissa Veterinary Service. Limited data 
on West Bengal as on 31st July 1970 (Table 11) also suggest that 
quite different patterns of mobility obtained in different government 
departments. Such differences between departments as regards speed of ^ 
movement appear also to have obtained in the Province of Bengal 
during the days of the raj (see Table 12). 

The data show that speed of movement varied from department to 
department in any one year. They also suggest that mobility patterns 
over time varied from department to department. Such variations 
within any one state government confirm what is already widely 
known— that despite formal regulations laid down by state governments 
regarding frequency of transfer, individual departments rarely adhere 
to them. Each department has tended to go its own way. 

Speed of Movement Fluctuates Ibrough Time 

Secondly, the data in the tables suggest that speeds of movement^^^ 
for different departments of other organisations in any one state 
government fluctuate through time. I use the word ’fluctuate* with 
care. There is no clear indication of a gradual increase or decrease 
over an extended period of time. Furthermore, rates of movement in 
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some departments (or. other organisations); flyctuate more than' in 
otters*" 

The ..most complete data in' support of. this finding relate to the 
IAS* Table iS^shows rates,: .of .movement In ^the , IAS ...cadres, .of ^ Karnataka, 
Kerala, .Orissa and West .Bengal between ISBO and the end of 1985. By 
rate of movement, I mean the per cent. .of -off icers .who. took up their 
present post within the previous .year./Ihe’ data in Table 13 show that 
movement in the Karnataka cadre as on Ist,. January/ 1981 and annually 
up to 1st January 1986 was quite 'erratic.. It osci.llated from 73 per 
cent as on 1st January 1981 to .AO per cent: as .on 1st .January 1985. At 
the same time, there is no indication: of a '.gradual . increase or de- 
crease over time. The rat.e/has remained'eonsls'tently high and has 
fluctuated around that high po.int.. "The 'data' in Table 13 show that in 
the other IAS cadres (Kerala,; Orissa, West Bengal), the rates of 
movement also fluctuate from year to ye^r, although they are not as 
erratic as the : Karnataka /cadre. Fluctuating ..mobility patterns for the 
IAS are even more'' clearly seeruucon- examination of other data on the 
IAS : for longer periods of time.^-,. 

Fluctuation over time seems to have been the dominant tendency 
also in the Karnataka Administrative Services (see Table 5), although 
the data are less complete. Between 1976 ate 1984 the per cent of the 
Service viio had held their post for less than one year moved from 37 
per cent as on 1st January 1977 to 73 per cent as on 1st January 
1981, with intervening percentages reported for other years during 
the period. Data on the Karnataka secretariat for 1977, 1979, 1981 
and 1984, which partly incl tee IAS and KAS officers, also show fluc- 
tuation through tiire (see Table 6). 

As for such fluctuations in state government departments, the data 
in the tables are clearly insufficient to establish the points with 
any certaint}?. There are, however, suggestive examples. The data in 
Table 4 show that in one year in Karnataka in percentage of personnel 
in the departments of Motor Vehicles ate Commerce and Industries who 
had held their post for less than one year was roughly the same 
(around 44 per cent), and then the following year the percentages 
jumped more than 20 per cent but in opposite directions. Also, in 
Karnataka, speed of movement in the Public Works Department varied 
between 1st January 1979 and 1st January 1982 (see Tables 1 ^nd 3), 
although the data are insufficient to suggest fluctuation. Such 
change over time is also suggested in the Kerala data (see Tables 7 
^and 9), where different speeds of movement can be seen by comparing 
the data for 1971 and 1976 in relation to the departments of public 
works, industries, cooperative, animal husbandry, health and land 
revenue. 

It seems reasonable to suggest as a working hypothesis that speed 
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:of movement of state government civil servants fluctuates through 
time. The data on the . IAS ' (Table 13) and on the Karnataka Administra"' 
tive Services (Table 5) are clear on this point,' although the data on 
state government departments are only suggestive. This hypothesis, as 
with the previous one, underlines the absence of any settled policy 
regarding tenure in postings applied consistently by state govern- 
nrients; over .time. 

High level Officers Terd to Move More Quickly than Others 

Thirdly, the data in the tables show convincingly that speeds of 
movement within a department or organisation differ depending on the 
location of the officer within the hierarchy. More especially, the 
data suggest that mobility tends to increase as one ascends the 
hierarchy, or, conversely, officers at lower levels in the hierarchy 
move less frequently than officers near the top. This was found to be^ 
true of a majority of the departments or organisations considered. 

In Karnataka, as on 1st January 1979 (see Table l),the data show 
that lower level officers moved more slowly from post to post than 
high level officers in the departments of Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Public Works, Forest, Commerce and Industries, Mines and Geology. 
Mobility patterns in the Karnataka secretariat for that year also 
emphatically underline the main point. Appointment data on Section 
Officers were added to complete the picture in the secretariat, 
although strictly speaking Section Officers has a rather different 
status since they were rarely ^transferred’ (they were appointed to 
the post in a particular year and a number either were eventually 
promoted out or successfully applied for a different post elsewhere 
in government). The data on the Karnataka Administrative Service wer% 
general consistent with the secretariat data (although these two sets 
of data were not mutually exclusive)^ The main exception was the 
Department of Cooperatives, where the mobility rates ran in the 
reverse direction (i.e., the lower the position in the hierarchy, the 
higher the mobility rate). This was probably a misleading case 
anyway, because it appeared that a number of co “(operatives in the 
districts had only recently come into existence ( I was unable to 
confirm this). Tne Motor Vehicles Department was the other exception. 

The data in other cables show that 1979 was not an excep’ 
year in Karnataka, and indeed may be considered fairly representa- 
tive. In the Public Works Department, as on 1st January, 19825for 
example. Chief or Suprintending Engineers moved more quickly tha^ 
Executive Engineers, and far more quickly than Assistant Executive 
Engineers (see Table 3). In the secretariat, the data show that in 
1981 and 1984 the same general mobility pattern prevailed* The 
figures for 1977, however, seem to run to some extent in the reverse 
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direction (see Table 6).: .There were' other examples of Karnataka 
'..departments yn according to the 'relevant Civil ListSy, ^officers 
lower down the hierarchy moved more slowly than their superiors^ 
e«g»s .'the departments of Motor Vehicles, Commerce and Industries, -and 
....M.ines... and Geology, as on January I.,- 1978, but I have not .included 
. that : data: here « ^ ' 

-The .same general tendency is noticeable in the data on departments 
: in .Kerala (see Tables 7 and 9). -In the Public Works.' Department the 
Civil Lists .for 1st January 1971 and 1976 show Chief and .Superintend-' 
ing Engineers moving more quickly than Assistant Executive Engineers* 
The same difference _ between top and bottom' appears to be the case for 
... both., years in the departments ' of Industries, Cooperatives, ' and' Animal 
Husbandry, although not by a lot. Ocher instances are the Agriculture 
Department and the Forest Department as on January 1, 1976, and the 
Development Department and the secret riat as on Jaruary 1, 1971. 
The overall pattern is reversed, or at least mixed, only in the cases 
of the Health Department for both years and the Land Revenue Depart-* 
ment for 1971. 

The data for Orissa (see Table 10) show two out of the three 
examples conforming to the main tendency. As on January 1 1977, the 
Orissa Administrative Service Class I moved more quickly than Class 
II, and similarly the Crissa Veterinary Service Class I moved more 
quickly than Class II. As’for the Orissa Agriculture Service, the 
figures run clearly in the opposite direction, the only other 
examples in the tables are from Bengal in'1936 (see Table 12); the 
Police and Forest Departments conformed perfectly to the main tenden- 
cy, and Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries in the secretariat also 
moved more quickly than Under Secretries and Assistant Secretaries. 
In the Excise and Salt Department, hoi^ever, the mobility pattern was 
somewhat mixed although tending to move in a direction counter to the 
"main '".tendency.. 

The data in the tables clearly show differential speed of movement 
within hierarchies, and more particularly that in most departments or 
organisations officers at lower levels in the hierarchy moved less 
frequently than officers near the top.- Similar findings have been 
reported in Rajasthan. 

Mobility Patterns Tend to be Similar for ^Generalists® and 
. ^Specialists® 

Fourthly, the data in the tables suggest (no more) that speed of 
movement for ‘specialists’ and ^generalists’ at roughly the same 
j.evel within state government tend to be similar, broadly speaking. 
There is insufficient comparative evidence to confirm the point, but 
there is enough to suggest it as a working hypothesis requiring 
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further research^ The hypothesis is something of a surprises since it 
is frequently assumed that generalists consistently move more f re- 
quently than specialists.. The distinction between generalists antf 
specialists is never easy to make; by generalist I mean those who 
have had broad managerial training for positions of general adminis- 
trative leadership, e.g.jofficers in the IAS and the state adminis- 
trative service, and by. specialist I mean those who have had to 
undergo extended technical and/or scientific training for positions 
requiring people with such specialist expertise, e.g., engineers, 
horticulturalists, surgeons, etc. 

The hypothesis rests mainly upon evidence derived from Table ! 
(Karnataka, 1979) and Table 7 (Kerala, 1976). Other data in other 
tables are too incomplete to be of much use. In analysing these two 
tables with reference to the hypothesis, I have distinguished between 
top level and lower level officers (both specialists and generalists^ 
in terms of their annual rates of movement, that is, the per cent of 
each category of officers shown in the Civil List as having taken up 
their present post within the previous year. The evidence suggests 
that generalists and specialists do not move at significantly diff- 
erent rates at broadly similar locations within hierarchies. The 
details are set out in Tables 2 and 8. 

In Karnataka, as on January 1, 1979 (Table 2), the annual rates 
of movement for top level officers, for whom data were available, 
varied between 80 per cent for Directors and Deputy Directors in the 
Department of Mines and Geology and 33 per cent for Chief and 
Superintending Engineers in the Public Works Department. Both these 
categories* of officers would normally be considered specialists. ITie 
most obvious generalist categories are the Karnataka cadre of the IA§ 
and the Karnataka Administrative Service; their rates of movement 
were 53 per cent and 71 per cent respectively. Other specialist arxi 
generalist categories also fell between 80 per cent ard 33 per cent. 
As for lower level officers, the data show a similar picture. Annual 
rates of movement varied from 75 per cent for Assistant Registrars in 
the Co-operative Department to 18 per cent for Assistant Agriculture 
Officers, Class II, in the Agriculture Department. The most obvious 
generalist categories at this level are Tahsildars, with 69 per cent, 
and Under Secretaries in the Secretariat, with 39 per cent. The rate« 

■ of -movement for other lower level, specialists and generalists fell 
randomly between 75 per cent and 18 per cent. In short, there is no 
indication that, at either higter or lower levels, generalists 
sistently moved more quickly than specialists, or vice versat in 
Karnataka. 

The same general picture is found upon examination of data for 
Kerala, as on Janueiry 1, 1976(Table 8). The annual rates of movement 
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for top level officers varied between 85 per cent for Goiumissioners 
in the Industries Departments to 13 per cent for Directors in the 
Health Department. Other categorie'S of specialists and generalist 
officers, Inclining the Kerala cadre of the IAS, fell between these 
two extremes. AS for lower level officers, the rates of movement 
ranged from 72 per cent of Assistant Directors and others in the 
Industries Department to 21 per cent for . Assistant Registrars and 
others in the Cooperatives Department. Other specialists and genera- 
lists, incliiiing Block Development Officers, fell randomly between 
these two. Again, the data appear to suggest that amongst both top 
level and lower level officers no clear distinction can be made 
between specialists and generalists as regards these annual rates of 
■movement. 

The data for Kerala, as on January 1, 1971 (Table 9), show a 
similar pattern (although I do not discuss these data here). The 
limited data for Orissa, as on January 1, 1977 (Table 10), hints at a 
similar picture; the Xlass II' category of the three Services listed 
in the Table show the following spread of annual rates of movement: 
Orissa Administrative Service 41 per cent, Orissa Agricultural 
Service (Specialist) 24 per cent, Orissa Veterinary Service 20 per 
.cent, and Orissa Agricultural Service (General) 15 per cent. AgaiOj 
one does not see here any clear distinction between generalists and 
specialists . 

Although the data in the tables are skimpy on this point, yet 
there is enough to suggest, at least as a hypothesis, that genera- 
lists and specialists do not move at significantly different rates at 
broadly similar locations within the hierarchies of state govern- 
' ments. 

Mobility on the yhole is Rapid 

The fifth and final feature of mobility patterns is more general 
in character than the other four. If , so to speak, one stands back 
from individual tables and the variations they show between and 
within departments, then what is striking about all of them con- 
sidered together is the overall speed of movement fram post to post. 

Mobility is certainly rapid if one considers it in relation to 
officials, norms. Each state and the centre has had regulations on the 
ffiatter!^^^ There is no need here to go into the details of the regula- 
tions; it is enough to note that all of them have made the stipula- 
tion that persons should normally remain at one post or ^station' for 
eot less than two years. It is massively apparent from the evidence 
in the tables that state government personnel remaining in one post 
for not less than two years is the exception rather than the rul^. Of 
37 departments or other organisations for different years in the four 
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'states' analysed in the tables appended' to this articlej in only four 
did a majority of the personnel-' stay for two years or more — the 
-Karnataka Horticulture', Department as on January 1, 1979 (Table' Ij, 
and the Kerala Secretariat as on January I 5 1971 (Table 9) ^ and the 
Orissa Agriculture Service and Orissa Veterinary Servicej as on 
January 1 3 1977 (Table 10)', [The West Bengal Commerce and Industries 
Depa,rtment as on July 31, 1970 and /the' 'Motor Vehicles .Department as 
on January I 3 I 976 may also fall in this category (Table 11) ^ but the 
data are inconclusive on this point]. These exceptions hint at the 
possibility that mobility rates may have been generally swifter in 
some state governments than in others (e.g, 3 swifter in Karnataka 
than in West Bengal or Orissa), but the data in the tables are 
insufficient to permit the point to be advanced even as a hypothesis. 
On the main finding, however, the data are clear: apart from a few 
exceptions, mobility patterns in state government departments and 
other organisations have been at variance from what state government 
regulations say they ought to have been. More particularly, mobility 
has been far more rapid than state governments have defined official- 
ly as desirable. 

Are such rates of movement unusually swift in comparison to what 
obtains in other countries? Recent evidence on mobility patterns in 
the higher reaches of the British Civil Service is available. A 
fairly comprehensive report in 1986 from the Treasury and Civil 
Service Committee on the movement of civil servants between depart- 
ments during the 1970s and up to 1985 suggests that Permanent Secre- 
taries, Deputy Secretaries aixj Under Secretaries remained in one post 
on average about four yearsL?'^ There were variations between depart- 
ments, e.g., the average length of tenure for Deputy Secretaries in 
the Inland Revenue was about four years, ^lereas the tenure of Deputy 
Secretaries in the Northern Ireland Office was nearly seven years. 
These sorts of figures 'seem to suggest that civil servants in India 
at comparable levels within the bureaucracy were moving, on average, 
quite rapidly indeed. 

It is important to emphasise that such rapid movement in India is 
not some new or temporary phenomenon. Evidence on movement of the ICS 
in the 192(Is wid 1930s shows that they moved as quickly as the IAS 
does today^,^^ Data on mobility of departmental personnel in the 
Provinces of Bengal as on January 1, 1936 (Table 12) suggest that 
mobility patterns then were similar to what one tends to find in 
state governments in the 1970s and early 1980s. Rapid movement of 
civil servants at all levels, but especially at higher levels within 
hierarchies, appears to be deeply embedded in the Indian administra- 
tive .tradition. 
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CONCLUSION 

r The data reported and discussed in this article are hardly con- 

elusive as an indication of patterns of iiiovement generally in state 
government departments. There is enough, however, to support the 
statement that it is likely that, broadly speaking, between the early 
1970s and 1984, patterns of mobility were characterised by five main 
features: (1) speed of movement varied from department to department 
in any one year; (2) speed of movement fluctuated through time; (3) 
civil servants at lower levels within hierarchies moved less fre- 
quently than civi l servants near the top; (4) generalists and specia- 
lists at broadly similar levels within hierarchies moved at broadly 
similar speeds; (5) mobility was, on the whole, rapid. 

These findings are consistent with earlier research on mobility 
# patterns within the IAS, which showed: (l)^yerall rapidity, (2) 
variation from one state cadre to anotherf and (3) fluctuation 
through timeA^^he data in the tables here add to these findings by 
suggesting two things: first, speeds of movement further down hierar- 
chies in state government are not quite as quick as IAS speeds; and 
second, IAS and other generalists do not move any more quickly (or 
slowly) than specialists at roughly similar levels within state 
government. The earlier article on the IAS also essayed the possible 
consequences of rapid movement in terms of orchestrated organisa- 
tional effort, continuity of expertise, and motivation. All three are 
key elements in what administrative leadership entails. The article 
ended by asserting that ;*we don’t know ^ what the consequences of 
rapid and erratic movement are for administrative performance, and 
^ suggested that it was important for students of public administration 
in India to analyse relationships between mobility and performance. A 
similar conclusion follows from the findings reported here. The 
picture presented is one of civil servants at all levels of the 
hierarchy moving quickly even though some move more quickly than 
others. It seems likely, on the face of it, that such circumstances 
make it difficult for state government departments as a whole to 
achieve orchestrated effort and continuity of departmental expertise. 
At least it seems plausible that administrative performance in state 
government departments might be better if movement of departmental 
personnel was not quite so rapid. 

It is not enough, however, to try to assess the administrative 
^ performance of a government department only in terms of internal 
organisational requirements like orchestrated effort, continuity of 
expertise, and motivatiorO--^^ Equally important is the general satis- 
faction with the department’s activities on the part of the clientele 
or people in the area the department is aiming to serve. From this 
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point of view, a system where departmental personnel in your areas 
move on fairly frequently may be preferable, on balance, to one Aere 
virtually no mobility occurs. I learned this while ‘discussing 
mobility patterns with a group of village people in Bengal .^^ ^hey 
reasoned as follows: mobility of departmental personnel means that 
over time we will get one or two outstandingly good officials and one 
or two really awful ones, the rest being officers about whom we are 
comparatively indifferent; if there was no mobility, we might be 
stuck with a bad officer; so it's better to "take the rough with the 
smooth" and try to move along the bad officers as soon as possible 
and hold on to the good ones as long as possible; mobility avoids the 
risk of ''permanent'^ disaster! 

These wise remarks suggest that some mobility of lower-level 
administrative personnel in state government is desirable. At the 
same time, it seems reasonably certain that too-rapid mobility of 
departmental. personnel may be detrimental to departmental perform- 
ance. I believe that mobility rates in India are indeed too rapid for 
effective administrative performance, and that this single phenomenon 
contributes significantly to noteworthy pathologies in Indian admini- 
stration. Such an assertion, however, can be no more than an asser- 
tion because we are still woefully ignorant of what constitutes ‘'too- 
rapid' mobility in this context. It is remarkable that the general 
literature on public personnel administration virtually ignores the 
subject. I have tried in this article (and the previous one) to make 
a start on describing mobility patterns generally and relating them 
to aspects of administrative performance, but there is no doubt that 
the ^lole subject cries out for further research arri analysis. 
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^pendix 

TABLES aiCWING MOBILITY PATTERNS 


Table 1 MOBILITY PATTERN OF HIGHER LEVEL AND LOWER LEVEL CIVIL 
SERVANTS IN KAENAT^, AS ON JANUARY 1, 1979 


Category of Personnel No. of 

Duration in Post ( Percent ) 

Personnel 





Listed 

Less 

1-2 

2-3 

More 

Personnel 

Than 

Years 

Years 

Than 



1 Year 



3 Years 

public Works' Department ' 






Chief and Superintending 






Engineers 

86 

33 

66 

1 

0 

Executive Engineers 

145 

17 

46 

15 

23 

Asst. Executive Engineers 

901 

20 

28 

12 

41 

(No information = Executive Engineers 13, Asst. Exec. 

Engineers 61) 

(197S recruits and non-graduate supervisors 

recently promoted to 

posts or Assistant Executive Engineers not included) 



Agriculture Department 






Director 3 Addl. Directors, 






Joint Directors 

18 

56 

22 

11 

11 

Deputy Directors 

89 

44 

20 

25 

11 

Asst. Directors Sc others. 






Class II 

315 

18 

33 

32 

7 

(No information = 16) 






Horticulture Department 






Director and Joint Director 

2 

50 

0 

50 

0 

Deputy Directors 

12 

0 

33 

17 

50 

Asst- Directors Sc others, 






Class I 

101 

36 

26 

20 

19 

(No information = 15) 






Cooperative Efepartment 






Registrar, Addl. & Joint 






■Registrars:-.' 

20 

60 

35 

. 5 

0 

Deputy ■ Registrars 

66 

67 

33 

0 

0 

Asst., Registrars' 

171 

75 

11 

8 

5 

(No information = 7) 






Forest Department 






Director Sc Joint Directors 

30 

60 

10 

20 

10 

Conservator Sc Deputy Conser- 






vators of Forests, Class 1 

[ 78 

51 

23 

17 

9 

Deputy Conservators of 






Forests, Class II 

78 

40 

38 

12 

10 

Commerce aiKi Iixiustries Department 





Di rector, Jt. & Dy. Directors 

32 

72 

16 

6 

6 

Assistant Directors 

41 

63 

20 

7 

10 
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Department of Mines ard Geology 





Director 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Deputy Directors .■ 

4 

75 

0 

25 

0 

Senior Geologists 

10 

50 

40 

10, 

0 

Geologists 

25 

60 

8 

,.,12 

20 

Chief . Chemist Chemists 

6 

0 

17' 

33 

60 

Drilling Engineer, Geophysi- 
cist Mining Engineer 






4 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Mbtor Vehicles Department 
Ccmmiss loners 

Regional and Assistant Re* 

15 

13 

47 

27 

13 

gional Transport Officers 

36 

28 

36 

28 

8 

;Asst. Commercial Tax Officers 





' i F inance Department ) , 

288 

36 

26 

25 

13 

Nearly all at Ta luka/circle level 

(Asst. ' 

Commercial 

Tax Officer 

. on 

probat ion inc luded ) 






Tahsildars in the Revenue 

Department 

(No information = 2) 

106 

69 

20 

10 

1 

Karnataka Administrative Service, 

Part I 




(Dy. Secry.jJt. Director, 
Managing Director, etc. ) 

47 

81 

13 

4 

2 

Karnataka Administrative Service, 

Part II 




(Under Secretary, Assis- 
tant Commissioner, etc.) 

(No information =1) 

188 

69 

19 

8 

. 5 


Secretariat 

Chief Secretary, Secretaries 


Addl. 8c Jt. Secretaries 

27 

70 

26 

4 

0 

Deputy Secretaries 

44 

45 

39 

5 

11 

Under Secretaries 

113 

39 

36 

14 

11 

Section Officers 

218 

7 

28 

29 

37 


(No information = 5) 


NOTE : 1978 recruits, those on probation and under training are not 

included. 

SOURCES: Compiled from separately published Lists: Karnataka Civil 
: List 5 corrected up to 1st January 1979, for the Public Iferks 
and Irrigation Departments, pp* 1*64; Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry Department, pp. 1*28 (Agriculture) , pp. 29-36 
(Horticulture) • , Rural Development and. . (kx>peration ■ Depa^^^^ 
ment, pp. 17*31; Food and Forests' Department, pp.1-13; Com- 
merce and Industries Department, pp. 1-7; pp. 8*10 (Mines 
and Geology); Home Department (Motor Vehicles ) , pp. 11*14; 
Finance Department, pp. 11*22; %evenue Department, pp. 5*10; 
Department of Personnel and Administrative Reforms (Secre- 
tariat), pp. 13*37, and (Karnataka Administrative Service), 
pp. 58*70. 
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Table 2 TOP LEVEL AND LOWER LEVEL OFFICERS OF KARNATAKA » WHO HELD 
THEIR POST FOR LESS THAN ONE YEAR AS ON JANUARY 1^1979 


Category, of Personnel 


No. of 

Personnel 

Listed 


Per cent 


Top level officers' ’ 

Director & Deputy Directors , Mines and Geology 
Directors Joint & Deputy Directors, Commerce 
, .and Indjstries ... 

^ Karnataka Administrative Service , ' 

Registar^^ Addl.& Joint Registrars, Co-operatives 
Director, Joint Directors, Forests 
Director, Addl. & vJoint Directors, Agriculture 
Karnataka carde IAS 

Chief & Superintending Engineers, Public Works 

Lower level officers ' ■ , ■ 

Assistant Registers, Co-operatives 
Tahsildars, Revenue 

Assistant Directors, Commerce & Industries 
Deputy Conservators, Class II, Forests \ 

Under Secretaries, Secretariat ... 
Assistant Commercial Tax Officer, Finance 
Assistant Directors, Horticulture 
Assistant Executive Engineers, Public Works 
Assistant Agriculture Officers, Class II 
(Section Officers, Secretariat) 

SOURCES: The Civil Lists referred to in Table 1. 


5 

80 

32 

72 

235 

71 

20 

60 

30 

60 

18 

56 

158 

■ ■ 53' 

86 

33 

171 

75 

106 

69 

41 

63 

78 

40 

113 

39 

288 

36 

101 

36 

901 

20 

315 

18 

218 

7 

The 

IAS figures 


Table 3 i^DBILITY PATTERN OF OFFICERS IN PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTT'ENT OF KARNATAKA AS ON JANUARY 1, 1982 


Category of Personnel Duration in Post (Per cent) ‘ 


No. of Less 1-2 2-3 More 

Personnel Than Years Years .Than 

Listed 1 Year 3 Years 


Chief and Superintending 






Engineers 

•104 

54 

35 

6 

6 

■ Executive Hiigineers 

225 

40 

31 

20 

10 

-- Asst. Executive Engineers 
(No information = 75) 

1099 

18 

28 

21 

32 


SOURCE: Compiled from Karnataka Civil List, Public Works and Irriga- 
tion Departsients, corrected isp 1st January 1982, pp. 1-65. 
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Table 4 PERCENTAGE OF PERSONNEL IN Tm DEPARIWENTS OF KARNATAKA 
GOVERNMENT, WHO HELD THEIR POST FOR LESS THAN ONE YEAR 


.'■'.■'■'Year" '■"■■■■^ 

Industries and 


Motor 

(As on 

Commerce Department 

Vehicle's ..'Department 

January 1) 

(N) 

per cent 

(N) 

per -cent 

1978 

(54) 

43 

(39) 

44 

1979 

(73) 

,.;:6€. .. 

(51) 

24 


SdJRCES: Complied from Karnataka List 5 ^ Commerce and Industries 

Department, :fdr 197B and 1979, andTCamataka Civil ' List, 
f-fome Department, for 1978 and 1979. 


Table 5 PERCENTAGE OF KARNATAKA ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE 
OFFICERS, WHO HELD THEIR POST FOR lESS THAN ONE YEAR 

Year 

No. of Per- 

Per Cent 

(As on January 1) 

sonnel Listed 


1976 

260 

50 

1977 

246 

37 

1979 

235 

71 

1981 

265 

73 

1984 

306 

62 


SOURCE: Compiled from Karnataka Civil List, General Administration 
Department (1976), pp. 10-29; Karnataka Civil List, Depart- 
ment of Personnel and Administrative Reforms for 1977, 
(pp. 11-35); for 1979, pp. 58-70; for 1981, pp. 67-82; and 
for 1984, pp. 75-91. 


Table 6 PERCENTAGE OF PERSONNEL IN KARNATAKA SECRETARIAT, WHO 
HELD THELR POST FOR LESS THAN ONE YEAR 


Category of PersonneL As on 1st January 



(N) : 

1977 

(N) ; 

1979 

(N) 

1981 

(N) 

1984 

Chief Secretary, Secretaries, 

(31) 

29 

(27) 

70 

(30) 

83 

(43) 

: 65^''' 

Additional and Joint Secre- 
taries 

Deputy Secretaries 

(45) 

49 

(44) 

45 

(44) 

57 

(57) 

39 

Under Secretaries 

(110) 

54 

(113) 

39 

(135) 

53 

(153) 

37 

Section Officers 

(226) 

19 

(218) 

7 

(249) 

29 

(311) 

20 


SOURCES: CompiLed from Karnataka Civil List, General Administration 
Department, corrected up to 1st January, 1976, pp. 10-29; 
Karnataka Civil List, Department of Personnel and Adminis- 
trative Reforms, for 1977, pp. 11-35; for 1979, pp. 13-57; 
for 1981, pp. 14-41; and for 1984, pp. 15-40. 
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Table 7 DISTRIBUTION OF DURATION IN POST OF PERSONNEL 
IN VARIOUS DEPARTMEKTS OF GOVERM«NT OF KERALA, 

AS ON JANUARY 1, 1976 


Cato^ery of Officers 

No. of 

Duration 

in Post 

(Per cent) 


Personnel 






Listed 

Less 

1--2 

2-3 

More 



Than 

Years 

Years 

Than 



1 Year 



3 Years 

Public Iforks- Department 
Chief and Super intnding 






Engineers 

25 

60 

12 

16 

12 

Executive Engineers 

Asst. Exec. Engineers and 

100 

43 

24 

23 

10 

others below District 
Level 

308 

45 

27 

20 

8 

(No information 97) 






Industries Department 
Industries Dev. Commis- 






sioner. Addl. Commissioners. 





Jt. Dev. Commissioners 

13 

85 

8 

0 

8 

Deputy Dev. Commissioner 
Asstt. Dev Commissioners/ 

19 

74 

■ 5, 

11 

11 

Asstt. Directors and below 57 

72 

16 

7 

5 

(No information = 33) 






Cooperative Department 
Registrar, Addl. Registars, 






Joint Registers 

11 

36 

27 

0 

36 

Deputy Registrars 

37 

62 

16 

8 

14 

Asstt. Registrars, others 

197 

21 

25 

36 

18 

below district level 






Blodc Develo|Mient Officers, 

123 

42 

24 

15 

18; 

in Dev. Department 
(No information =4) 







Agriculture Department 
Director, Addl. Directors, 


Jt.:'.' Directors 

15 

53 

40 

0 

7 

Deputy Directors 

25 

28 

44 

12 

16 

District Agri. Officers 
(No information =5) 

113 

42 

34 

10 

15 
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Animal Husbandry Department 
Director, Joint Directors 

3 

67 

0 

0 

33 

Deputy Directors 

3 

33 

0 

33 

33 

Assistant Dir. , District 

42 

45 

19 

7 

29 

Veterinary Officers 
Veterinary Surgeons -Grade I 

65 

42 

20 

22 

17 

Veterinary Surgeons -Gradel I 
(No information = 22) 

356 

45 

24 

23 

8 

Health Departioent 

Director of Health, Addl. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Directors 

Deputy Directors 

5 

20 

40 

20 

20 

District Medical Officers, 

20 

20 

10 

40 

30 

District Family Planning 
Officers 






Civil Surgeons , Grade I 

261 

59 

15 

18 

8 ■" 

Dental Surgeons 
(No information = 13) 

46 

30 

24 

24 

■-22 

Fbrest Department 

Chief Conservator, Conser- 

13 

46 

23 

0 

31 

vators 






Deputy Conservators 

13 

38 

38 

23 

0 

Assistant Conservators 

43 

30 

49 

16 

5 

(No information =6) 






Collectors, Deputy Collectors, 





Tahsildars in Land Revenue 






Department, for 10 districts: 





Trivandrum 

50 

64 

14 

10 

12 

Ouilon 

31 

94 

6 

0 

0 

Kottayam 

43 

84 

12 

2 

2 

Alleppey 

51 

71 

18 

8 

4 

Ernakulam 

43 

74 

16 

7 

■:.2' 

Trichur 

40 

80 

5 

8 

8 

Palghat 

62 

85 

10 

3 

2 

Kozhikode 

66 

82 

14 

3 

2 

Mallapuram 

58 

76 

17 

7 

0 

Cannanore 

(No information = 16) 

72 

78 

7 

13 

0 


NOTES: 

1. Only data for these districts were mentioned arxi even these 
data were difficult to classify. Hence the figures cannot 
be relied upon as exact.) 

2. The 1975 recruits are not included. 

SOURCE: Compiled from Government of Kerala, Keral State Civil 

List, as on 1st January 1976 (Government Press, 1977); for 4 , 
Department of Public Works (pp. 1004-1052), Industries 
(pp. 744-759), Co-operative (pp. 360-390), Development 
(pp. 408-420 ) 3 Agriculture (pp. 120-133), Animal Husbandry 
(pp. 160-193), Healthy (ppl 550-738), and Land Revenue 
(pp. 812-876). 
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Table 8 DISTRIBUTION OF TCP LEVEL AND UXCR OFFICERS OF 
GOVERNMENT OF KERALA, WHO HELD THEIR POSTS PGRLESS 
THAN ONE YEAR AS ON JANUARY 1, 1976 


■Category of Officers ' 

No. of 

Personnel 

Listed' 

Per cent 

Top'' level (tfficers 

Commissioner, Addl. & Joint Commissioners, 
Industries ' ■ 

/. 13 ■ 

85 

Director, Joint Directors, Animal Husbandry 

3 

67 

Kerala cadre, LAS 

Chief and Superintending Engineers, Public Works 

100 

62 

25 

60 

Director, Addl. & Joint Directors, Agriculture 

15 

53 

Chief Conservator, Conservators, Forests 

13 

46 

Registrar, Addl.& Joint Registars, Co-operatives 

11 

36 

Director, Addl. & Deputy Directors, Health 

8 

13 

IiOi«r Level Officers 

Assistant Directors & others. Industries 

57 

72 

Civil Surgeons, Grade I, Health 

261 

59 

Veterinary Surgeons, Grade II, Animal Husbandry 

356 

45 

Assistant Executive Engineers, Public Works 

308 

45 

District Agriculture Officers 

113 

42 

Block Development Officers 

123 

42 

Assistant Conservators Forests 

43 

30 

Assistant Registars & others, Co-operatives 

197 

21 


SOURCES: The Civil Lists refetred to in Table 7. The IAS figures as 
compiled from IAS Civil List for 1976. 
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Table 9 DISTRIBUTION OF DURATION IN POST OF PERSONNEL 
IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT OF KERALA, 

ASDN JANUARY 1, 1971 


Cato>>erv of Officers No. 

. of 

Duration 

in Post 

(Per cent) 

Personnel 









Listed 

Less 

1-2 

2~3 

More 



Than 

Years 

Years 

’ Than 



1 Year 



3 Years 

Public .Works ' Department 

Chief and Superintending 






Engineers 

22 

, 55 

23 

9 

, 14 

Executive Engineers 

63 

37 

29 

16 

19 ' 

As St . Exec . Engineers and below 252 

41 

27 

19 

13 

(No information =29) 






Industries Department 

Director, Addl.& Jt. Directors 

9 

44 

11 

22 

22 

Deputy Directors 

27 

37 

7 

19 

37 

Asst. Directors and below 

49 

39 

31 

10 

20 

(No information =1; on deputation = 

18) 




Cooperative Department 

Joint Registrar 

1 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Deputy Registrars 


50 

25 

0 

25 

Assistant Registrars and others 





below district level 

155 

30 

40 

14 

17 

Development Department 

Officers at District level 






and above 

10 

50 

20 

20 

10 

Officers below district level 126 

43 

22 

10 

25 

(No information =4) 






Animal Husbandry Department 
Directors, Joint Directors 

4 

0 

25 

25 

50 

Deputy Direccors 

Assistant Directors and others 

5 

60 

40 

0 

0 

below district level 

383 

40 

32 

16 

11 ' 

(No information or on deputatin = 146) 




Health Department 

Director, Joint Director 

2 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Deputy Directors 

5 

20 

80 

0 

0 

District Medical Officers 

27 

70 

26 

4 

0 

Civil Surgeons, Grade I 
(No information = 11) 

80 

38 

31 

16 

15 
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Secretariat (Administrative) 

Joint Secretaries 13 

’ Deputy Secretaries 
Under Secretaries zf. 

Section Officers J52 

(Secretaries were not included in 

l^nd Revenue Departaent 
District level and above 
Below district level 
(excluding Tahsildars) 

Tahsildar 

(No information = 8 ) 


22 

63 

229 


46 15 

37 11 

16 11 

14 9 

this listing) 

8 

42 

13 

13 

31 

11 

■ 61 
64 

59 

32 

5 

4 

40 

17 

11 

32 

60 

14 

9 

17 


MDTE: 

'SOURCES: 


Hie 1970 recruits are not included. 

Compiled from Government of Kerala Kerala crara e- 1 t ■ 

t (pp. 32 58), and Land Revenue (pp. 790-837)* 
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Table 10 DISTEIBUTICM OF KJRATION IN POST OF PERSCWNEL IN 
IN DIFFIRENT DEPARTMENTS IN GOVERNMENT OF (illSSA, 

AS C»I JANUATY 1, 1977 


Category of Personnel No. 

of 

Duration 

in Post .(Per cent) 

. Personnel 






Less 

1 

-2 

2 - 3 

More 

Listed 



Than 

Years 

..Years 

Than 



1 Year 




3 Years 

Orissa MEinistrative' Service: 







Class I 

110 

48 


25 

15 

.... 11... : 

Class II 

759 

41 


35 

13'.. 

■11 

[Class II: No information == 60: Number officiating (also no 

.informa- 

tion) =180; under suspension 

= 11] 






Agricultue & Co-operative 
(Agriculture) Department . 
Orissa Agriculture Service: 







Calss I 

51 

12 


35 

18 

35 

Class II (General) 

97 

15 


20 

26 

39 

Class II (Specialist— in- 

76 

24 


21 

16 

39 

eluding horticulturists, 
entomologist s 3 agronomists ; 
botanists, and chemists) 

» 






(No information =64) 







Forest, Fisheries & Animal 
Husbandry Department 

Orissa Veternity Service: . 







Class I 

30 

30 


10 

27 

33 

Class II 

524 

20 


31 

13 

36 

(No information =58) 










NOTE: The 1976 recruits are not included. 

SOURCE: Compiled from Government of Orissa, Political and Services 
Department, Orissa Civil List, corrected up to 1st January 
1977 (Government Press, 1977); for OAS (pp. 37-125); Agri- 
culture and Cooperative Department (pp. 626-644); and 
Forests, Fisheries and Animal Husbandry Department (pp. 653- 
689). 
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Tablell DISTRIBUTION OF DURATION IN POST OFPERSONNEL IN 
DIFFERENTOEPARTMENTS IN GOVERNMENT OIWESTBENGAL, 1970, 1976 


’ Category of Personnel No. of Duration in Post (Per cent) 

Personnel — — 

Listed Less 1 ~ 2 2-3 More 

Than Years Years Than 
1 Year 3 Years 


„AS. CM 31Sr JULY 1970 

CaniKrce airi IrKlustries Department 
.District level arxi below. 


, (Specialists) 

189 

14 

20 

10 

56 

Electricity Department 

Asst. Engineers (Electricity) 

75 

44 

12 

9 

35 

West Bengal Subordinate 






Veterinary Service . 

259 

37 

22 

35 

15 

Classes I and II 

(520) 





AS CM JANUARY 1, 1976 






Home (Transport) Departisent 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors: 






Non-technical 

71 

21 

14 

32 

32 

Technical 

38 

2 

47 

16 

34 


NOTES: 

1. A 'transfer' = moving to a different Block/District or to 
or from Calcutta, or to a quite different post in 
Calcutta. 2. Commerce 5c Industries Dept. Specialists 
included a great variety of types of work, e.g. Mining 
T Officers, District Industries Officers, Supdt. of Sericul- 

ture, Handloom Development Officers, Soil Chemists, Geo- 
logists, Asst. Quinologists, Paint & Varnish Technologist, 
etc. ; ■ 

3. West Bengal Subordinate Veterinary Service data are based 
on 50 per cent sample, i.e., first half of the list 
(alphabetical), from Acharya to Ghosh. 

SOURCES: Compiled from Government of West Bengal, History of Services 
of Gazetted and Other Officers, Corrected up to 31st July 
1970, Vol. I (Government Press, (1975), pp. 439-588, 589- 
679, 687-723; and Government of West Bengal, The West Bengal 
Civil List (Volume 1), Corrected as on 1st January 1976 
(Government Press, 1980). 
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Table 12 DISTRIBUTION OF DURATION IN POST OFPERSONNEL IN 
DIETERENT DEPARTMENTS. IN GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL, 


AS ON 

JANUARY 1, 1936 




Category of Personnel No. of 

Personnel 

Listed 

Duration in 

Less 1-2 

Than Years 

1 Year 

Post (Per cent) 

2-3 More 

Years ' Than 

3 Years 

Secretariat 

Chief Secretary, Secretaries, 
Addl. Secretaries, Joint 
Secretaries, 

13 

69 

8 

15: 


Deputy Secretaries 

Order Secretaries, Asst. 

11 

91 

9 

0 

. 0 

Secretaries 

18 

50 

17 

11 

22 

Forest Departiaent 

Conservator of Forests 

Deputy and Assistant Conser- 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

vators of Forests 

22 

59 

. 5 , 

32 

5 

Excise and Salt Department 

Commissioners of Excise & Salt 1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Deputy Commissioners 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Superitendents 

16 

25 

44 

13 

19 

Inspectors 

54 

41 

13 

20 

26 

Police Department 

Inspector General 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Deputy Inspector General 

7 

71 

14 

0 

0 

Sufj^erintendents of Police 

45 

47 

36 

4 

13 

Inspectors of Police 

228 

25 

18 

11 

46 


SOURCE: Compiled from Quarterly Civil List for Bengal, Corrected tp 
to 1st January 1936 (Calcutta, 1936), filed as V/13/413 in 
Secretariat Library, Writers Building, Calcutta. 
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fablelS /DISTOIBUTION OF rm^ IAS CADRE PERS^NEL 

IN DIFIEREOT DEPARTMENTS, IN (OVERNMENTS OF KARMTAKA, KERALA, 

, L / ■ ORISSA A!®.^ 


State and Year ■ 

(As on January 1) 

No.- of Duration in Post (Per cent) 

, Personnel — — — 

■ Listed ' " ■ Less ■ '1-2 ■ 2-3 More 

Than ' ' Years ■. Years ■ .Than . 
l Year . - 3, Years , 

'SamatSm 







179 

73 

L7 

5 

6 

1982* 

176 

53 

38 

6 

4 

1983* 

180 

59 

26 

13 

3 

1984 

198 

71 

20 

6 

3 

1985* 

194 

40 

45 

10 

5 

1986* 

197 

58 

25 

16 

1 

Kerala 






1981 

115 

57 

25 

9 

10 

1982 

111 

49 

32 

15 

5 

1983 

133 

60 

19 

9 

12 

1984 

131 

53 

31 

6 

10 

1985 

130 

44 

38 

12 

6 

1986 

130 

50 

22 

19 

9 

Orissa 






1981 

162 

63 

20 

7 

10 

1982 

160 

49 

33 

10 

8 

1983 

175 

46 

27 . 

17 

10 

1984 

179 

58 

25 

11 

6 

1985 

175 

49 

27 

14 

10 

1986 

178 

54 

24 

12 

10 

Uest Bengal 






1981 

193 

51 

18 

19 

12 

1982* 

212 

46 

31 

10 

14 

1983* 

215 

44 

28 

18 

13 

1984* 

215 

45 

26 

15 

14 

1985 

238 

35 

33 

18 

13 

1986 

233 

51 

23 

15 

12 

The figures for these 

years have 

been adjusted because there were 

more than 20 IAS for whom no information in the Civil 

List was 

available (Karnataka 1982: 56; 

1983: 24; 

; 1985: 

55; and 1986: 26. 

West Bengal 1982: 42; 

1983: 52; 

and 1984: 52), 

In these 

cases, I 

have placed the number of IAS beyond 20 in the °less 

than one 

year* column and then worked out the percentages accordingly. This 

seemed a reasonable procedure, for puroses of estimation. 

, bearing 

in mind other evidence 

in the Civil Lists. 





NOIE: IAS recruits under training are not included, e.g., the 
figures for 1986 do not include the regular recruits of 1984 
and 1985; the figures for 1985 do not include the regular 
recruits for 1983 and 1984, and so on. 

SOURCE: Compiled from the IAS Civil Lists for the years mentioned. 
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Nationalisation of General Insurance : 

A Case Study in Decision Making 

KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 

NATIONALISATION OF insurance business took place in two stages , 
separated by a period of 17 years. At the time of nationalisation of 
life insurance in 1956, despite many demands and arguments for cover- 
ing it in the purview, general insurance was allowed to continue in 
the private sector. Even in the case of composite insurance com- 
panies, the general insurance business was left in the hands of 
private insurers. Two reasons were officially given for excluding 
general insurance. One, it was argued that the wrongs and malprac- 
tices in general insurance do not affect the ordinary citizens (they 
impinge on private traders, businessmen, industrialists, etc.). 
Second, the exclusion was meant to reassure the private sector that 
take over of life insurance represents no general stance against 
private enterprise as such.^ 

PROCESS OF TAKE-OVER 

In l>fey 1971, the first preliminary step towards nationalisation of 
general insurance was taken when theuGeneral Insurance (Emergency 
Provisons) Ordinance was promulgated.^ The ordinance provided for 
transfer to the government of the management of all undertakings of 
general insurers, Indian as well as non-Indian, who stood registered 
during six months prior to Hay 17, 1971, but excluding that of the 

general insurance business of the LIC. It provided for management 
compensation to the former management of the insurance companies 
which was at the rate of over Rs. 30 lakh per month to all the 
insurers taken together^ for the period such management vested in the 
government. The management compensation amounted to Rs.6.60 crore.*^ 
The compensation was computed on the basis of one-twelfth of the 
average annual profits distributed during 1967, 1968 and 1969 or 

Rs.2.50 for every thousand rupees or part thereof of the net premium 
income of the undertaking of the insurer during 1969, whichever is 
greater. For all others, including foreign insurers, the latter 
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basis was used.^ The ordinance was replaced by an Act in 1971 

The number of insurers, whose management was transferred to custo- 
dians appointed by the government came to 107; 63 of these were 
Indians and the rest non- Indians, of which 38 were British 7. The 
value of the assets of Indian insurers , as on December 31, 1972 , 
amounted to Rs, 319.13 crore and of the non- Indian insurers Rse47,64 
crore; i.e., a total of about Rs.367 crore. The paid up capital of 
61 Indian insurers, whose balance sheets were reported, came to 
Rs.13.91 lakh.^ It shows that the insurers controlled assets hundreds 
of times larger than their paid-up capital. The share capital plus 
free reserves for the Indian insurers (for 55 reporting in 1969) 
amounted to Rs. 32. 71 crore. ^ Custodians were not appointed for four 
insurers and the authorised persons continued to discharge their 
managerial functions.^^ 

The bill to convert management take-over into nationalisation 
(i.e., either shares take-over or take-over of undertakings) was 
moved a year after in May 1972. The presentation of the General 
Insurance Business (nationalisation) Bill, 1972 was delayed, it 
appears, in order to avoid possible complications over the compensa- 
tion issue in view of the Supreme Court ruling in the Bank Nationali- 
sation Case, ifiaintaining that so long as article 31(2) contained the 
word ’compensation* , the compensation provision of the law could be 
questioned in a court of law. Thus, presentation of the nationalisa- 
tion law on general insurance awaited enactment of the Constitution 
(Twenty Fifth) Amendment Act , 1971, ^lich substitued the word 
*amount’ for 'compensation*.^^ This amendment tended to rule out 
litigation over the issue of compensation. The general insurance 
nationalisation law was the first relevant law to follow this 
amendment. 

llie Act provided for the take-over, i.e., acquisition and transfer 
to the Central Government of all the shares in the capital of Indian 
insurance companies and for the take-over of the undertakings of 
others, including foreign insurers. A government company, the 
(General Insurance Corporation of India, was to be formed for the 
purpose of superintending, controlling and carrying on the business 
of general insurance with an authorised capital of Rs.75 crore of 
which Rs. five crore were to be initially subscribed. 

The objectives of nationalisation of general insurance, as stated 
in the Act, were two-fold: (a) "to serve better the needs of the 
economy by securing the development of general business in the best 
interests of the community**, and (b) "to ensure that the operation of 
the economic system does not result in the concentration of wealth to 
the common detriment. It was specifically asserted that the Act 
was legislated in order to give effect to the specific Directive 
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Principles of State Policy laid down in clause(c) of article 39 of 
the Constitution*^^ Thus, it is clear that apart from the sector 
specific objectives of putting general insurance on a sound footing, 
consistent with the broader needs of the economy, this nationalisa- 
tion was statedly meant to strengthen the antimonopoly countervailing 
forces in the economy* The changed statutory context following the 
25th Amendment to the Constitution was, at an abstract level, a 
helpful factor in this respect- We shall, at a later stage, examine 
the de -concent rat ion objective in terms of various provisions of the 
nationalisation law. 

The Bill was referred to a joint committee of both the Houses of 
Parliament. The committee’s main contribution consisted of making 
some amendment s to the compensation provisions , particular ly with 
respect to Indian insurance companies, the net effect of which was to 
raise the amount from about Rs. 33.03 crore to about Rs. 38.05 crore. 
This ’extraV amount of Rs.five crore was to benefit some 33 
companies.^^ The compensation issue turned out to be very controver- 
sial and as many as six notes of dissent by eight MPs were ap- 
pended.^^ Generally, there were four points of contention: (i) the 
volume of the compensation amount, which was considered excessive by 
many who gave their notes of dissent; (li) non-disclosure of the 
basis for computing the amount, particularly the discriminatory 
nature of the proposed amounts in favour of the foreign insurers vis- 
a-vis teir Indian counterparts; (iii) ’’the last minute amendment to 
the schedule of the Bill”, specifying the compensation amounts, in 
order to raise the amounts given to insurance companies controlled by 
the large Industrial houses as ”a calculated surrender to the big 
business houses” and (iv) the future set-up of general insurance 
business, with one corporation and four insurance companies, and the 
provision concerning the grant of right to Central government to 
transfer the employees. 

The joint committee showed concern at the delay in giving effect 
to the law and provided a time limit beyond which the implementation 
of the Act may not be delayed. This was considered essential in view 
of rather heavy management compensation. For this purpose, it in- 
serted the words ”not being a day later than the 2nd day of January, 
1973", in the definition of "appointed day'^^^ The General Insurance 
Corporation (GIC) came into existence on January 1, 1973.^^ The 
general insurance business of the Life Insurance Corporation (LIC) 
was also transferred to the General Insurance Corporation in terms of 
Section 5 of the General Insurance Business (Nationalisation) Act, 
1972 (Act 57 of 1972) and an ’amount’ of Rs. 2.81 crore was paid to 
the LIC.21 : 

The compemsation provisions in the getiral. insurance law are very 
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important. First, the Act was enacted after the 25th Constitution 
Amendment which tended to take away this question out of the purview 
of judicial review and did away with the necessity of the just and 
fair equivalent view of compensation payment. Second, the amount, of 
Rs.38.05 crore, following the provisions of Chapter I¥ of the Act and 
the Part A and B of the Schedule to the Act,^^ was widely considered 
to be very high.^^ Even the management compensation alone exceeded 
the total compensation given for take-over of life insurance business 
which involved transfer of a larger number of companies, with 
greater value of assets, business, and income. The total {manage- 
ment plus take-over) compensation to general insurance companies 
amounted to about Rs.45 crore, a sum nearly nine times the compensa- 
tion paid to life insurance companies. The take-over compensation of 
Rs.38.05 crore consisted of Rs. 2.706 crore for the Indian fnsurers 
and Rs.7.352 crore for the foreign ones. We have already referred to 
the manner in which this amount compares with the paid up capital , 
assets and business of the general insurance companies. 

The compensation principle was not disclosed; parts A and B of the 
Schedule to the Act specified the amount to be given to each 
company. The shareholders of Indian insurance companies were to be 
paid the compensation amount directly by the GIG. Except for small 
shareholders, the rest were to be paid in three annual equal instal- 
ments and interest at the rate of four per cent was to be paid to 
them. The foreign insurer was to be given the amount in cash within 
three months of the appointed day. On an agreement among the 
majority of shareholders representing two-thirds of the value of the 
amount payable, the amount may be paid to any nominated agency.^^ 

Non disclosure of the basis of computing the amount invited ad- 
verse criticism. However, a view was expressed that disclosure of 
the basis of computing the 'amount' might invite adverse judicial 
intervention and, thus, it was considered expedient not to disclose 
the basis of arriving at these f igures.^^ It is worth noting that 
the danger of annulment at the hands of the judiciary increased the 
element of 'discretion and negation of open communication on certain 
crucial issues, like the fixation of compensation amount. 

Nevertheless, some attempts were made to uncover the implicit 
basis of determining the compensation amount. It was made out that 
the amounts to be paid to each of them (Indian Insurer) appear broad- 
ly to equal nine times the average of the dividends paid by each of 
them during the year 1967, 1968, and 1969.^^ If, in the case of any 
company, nine times the average dividend was found to be less than 
the company's paid up capital, the amount payable appears to have 
been fixed at the paid up capital of such a company. Where an Indian 
insurer was found not to have declared any dividend during the 
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years in questionj the amounts payable to such company appears to 
have been fixed, at their issued capital. Insofar' as the mutual 
insurance companies are concerned, the amounts to be given to them 
appear to be determined in a wholly arbitrary manner. The amounts 
payable to the foreign insurers appear to have been fixed broadly at 
nine times the net profit earned by them during the years 1967, 1968 

and 1969.29 

It is apparent that there was a discrimination between the Indian 
and foreign insurers regarding the basis for determining the com- 
pensation amount as well as regarding the mode of payment. It was 
maintained that the compensation formula gave ’^preferential treatment 
to foreign monopolists or big business houses.”^^ The foreign 
insurers received about one-fifth of the total compensation amount, 
the Indian insurance companies over 71 per cent and the LIC and 
mutual and cooperative insurers a little less than 10 per cent. 

The compensation amount was considered excessive by some in view 
of the 25th Amendment to the Constitution and inevitablity of an 
element of expropriation in an act of nationalisation. It was con- 
sidered too much also in comparison to the compensation given to life 
insurance companies in 1956 as also because the beneficiaries from 
compensation being big business houses and in view of the anti- 
concentration objective for which nationalisation was undertaken. 
Even though the invest ible funds brought under public control by 
acquisition of general insurance companies was Rs.75 crore, this was 
mainly notional, because the funds were committed; as much as 75 per 
cent were invested in government approved securities under the social 
control over general insurance scheme of 1963. The amount of fresh 
accruals each year was around Rs. five crore which was ’’less than 
the additional deposit growth of an ordinary branch of a leading 
bank”.^^ Thus, the compensation amount appears to be on the higher 
side in comparison to the size of the additional investible resources 
which became available for governmental control. It was pointed out 
that the general insurance business was a pigmy as compared to the 
giant which the life insurance business was.^^ 

The payment of compensation was highly skewed. About 11 per cent 
of large insurers numbering six (excliKiing LIC) accounted for 64 per 
cent of the about payable to Indian insurers, idiile 27 insurers, 
constituting about 45 per cent of Part A, received about 34 per cent 
of the total compensation payavle. As an MP pointed out,”^^ companies 
which are getting more than Rs.lO lakh (each in comparison to seven 
companies which are getting more than a crore (each). The minimum 
amount given is Rs. 896 and the maximum is Rs. 8,203 37,678”. 
Actually, in keeping with the stated objective of anti-concentration 
thrust, a scheme of graded compensation payment with a ceilir^, was 
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suggested by an MP in the Lok Sabha.35 it was pointed out that there 
are over 40 thousand shareholders of these companies who belong to 
the middle and lower income groups; 60 per cent of these persons have 
invested in shares worth only Rs.2,000 to Rs. 3,000 of their life's 
savings. The application of an undisclosed formula, presumably a 
certain multiple of three years average dividend, uniformally applied 
to all the Indian companies and their shareholders could not give 
preferential treatment to small shareholders.^^ 

Moreover, the compensation provisions were criticised for being 
arbitrary and discriminatory. It was pointed out that as a result of 
irrational compensation, one company gets seven per cent of its net 
assets, while another company gets 88 per cent of its net assets.^^ 
The memorandum by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 
General Insurance (Nationalisation) Bill, 1972 to the Joint Committee 
said," Oiile no uniform basis has been adq^ted, it appears that more 
efficient companies have been discriminated against. This is clear 
f rom the fact that the third group of companies with negative re- 
sources have, in fact, been compensated for net worth vdnereas in the 
case of the other groups the amount of compensation is generaly much 
less than the net worth.^° 

Ihe compensation amounts originally proposed in the Bill evoked a 
strong reaction from the business circles. The memorandum, referred 
to above, maintained that the schedule appended to the Bill indicates 
certain fixed amounts to be paid to the insurance companies nationa- 
lised by the government which have no bearing on the net worth of the 
companies which should be the correct basis of any compensation.^^ 
The memorandum was able to show that in some cases the amount payable 
fell short of paid up capital plus reserves. The revision vhich was 
introduced at the Committee stage appeared to bring the amount pay- 
able on par with the paid-up capital.'^*^ Similar pleas were also made 
in Parliament.'^^ The amount was considered "as a whole grossly 
inadequate" and it was suggested that the "payments to Indian 
Insurance Companies shall be 15 times the average net profits for the 
years 1969, 1970 and 1971".'^3 

These pleas were based on the ground that since "the right to 
private property has not yet been abolished"^^ the expropriatory 
element should not be built into the compensation formula and, with- 
out discrimination vis-a-vis foreign Insurers, it is the duty of 
Parliament following the abrogation of judicial review of compensa- 
tion, to grant such sums as are generally accepted as fair and jusf. 
Apparently, such pleas did not give much heed to. the declared inten- ' 
tion to use this law as an anti-concentration of income and wealth 
move. Insofar as the originally proposed sums were enhanced, one may 
infer that the efforts at an upward revision of the compensation 
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. amounts were to' a certain extent successful. 

In these efforts at enhancement of the compensation amount, it was 
mentioned that the Insurance Act 1938, as amended for introduction of 
social control in 1968, specified the principle of compensation vide 
Section 52d. This amendment gave enabling powers to the government 
to take over general insurance companies and specified assests, 
calculated at market value (which may include the goodwill of the 
company) net of liabilities as the compensation principle."^^ Wliat- 
ever was the intention in 1968 at the time this provision was made, 
it came handy to the insurers to argue that ”so soon after the 
introduction of new section giving the basis of compensation, the 
principles enunciated have been completely ignored”.*^**^ It may be 
noted that the scheme of social control over banking also brought in 
the issues of nationalisation on the basis of payment of compensation 
but without specifying the compensation principle. In any case, it 
is difficult to say what kind of factors and forces operated in 
determining the amount and mode of compensation. However, the fact 
stands out that in comparison to past practices and on other 
criteria mentioned in the preceding parts, .the general insurance 
companies, particularly the bigger ones and the foreign ones, 
received too liberal compensation. This acquired somewhat greater 
incongruity in view of the stated objective in acquiring these com- 
panies related to the constitutional mandate concerning prevention of 
concentration of income and wealth detrimental to common cause. The 
fortification made available by the 25th Constitutional Amendment was 
hardly availed of for restricting the compensation liability, parti- 
cularly, in view of the financial stringency faced by the government, 
except in doing away with the constitution of a Tribunal to which 
disputed compensation cases could be referred, as was done in other 
cases of compulsory acquisition of companies or their undertakings in 
the past.^^ 

It may follow that at least insofar as the direct and immediate 
countervailing effect of the take-over of general insurance business 
goes, the limited amount of investible resources transferred to 
direct public ownership and control (which may well get eroded to an 
extent since over half a million compensation claims are settled 
every year by the general insurers)"^^, and large sums paid to 
erstwhile owners of insurance companies, including non-Indian ones, 
tended to limit the contribution in this respect. However, much was 

i made of not disclosing the compensation formula. It was pointed out, 
as seen before, by an MP that a statement of the formula may again 
invite judicial intervention inimical to the Act,*^^ Thus, the go- 
vernment may have been pursuaded to pay a larger amount, at least 
partly, in order to avoid difficulties in courts of law. In any 
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case, the conclusion seems to follow that the eompensation amounts 
compromised the undoubted long-term anti-concentration effect of the 
take-over ; law.^^', ' ■ 

' It is ironical, that, b person generally as 'unenthusiastic . towards 
pub lie sector and natiotiallsation as Babubhai M. Chinal, MP, con- 
cluded, in his note dissent, ”the Bill is no more than the environ- 
mental product which will always seek to prop up the image of the 
ruling class”^^ and ^*while seemingly revolutionary, (it) centres 
round force that seeks to achieve maximum publicity with minimum 
offence to shibboleths that are cleverly concealed’’. However, 
insofar as the gains which the insurers, both Indian and foreign, 
were obtaining from their command over these concerns were under- 
stated in published accounts figures, as they were getting their main 
returns by resorting to malpractices and manipulations,^^ termination 
of their control was a factoi contributing to the strengthening of 
counter-concentration forces in the econony. 

AMLYSIS OF ALTERNATIVE POLICY OPTIONS 

It is appropriate that examination of the law for nationalisation 
of general insurance is followed by some discussion about the 
alternative policy choices which were tried and/or discarded and how, 
in broader politico-economic terms, the nationalisation die was cast. 

There was one single Act (enacted and amended in 1912, 1928 and 
1938) under which insurance business, both life and general , were 
sought to be controlled and regulated. Thus, one finds that a dicho- 
tomy in the approach towards general .and life insurance came about 
mainly with respect to the questiGn of their nationalisation. In-^ 
fact, many insurance companies were composite insurers. We have seen 
in the preceding paras the reasons assigned for adoption of separate 
approaches to the two branches of insurances. If one were to 
examine these reasons given for separating the nationalisation of 
life insurance from that of general insurance, it would be apparent 
that these were mdinly concerned with the approach towards private 
sector in general. Too large and sweeping a transformation of 
private property into public was feared to cause misgivings to the 
private sector. Given the role expected of the private sector, in 
evolving strategy of industrialisation, such a step might have 
queered the pitch for what is called ’investment climate’. The then 
Finance Minister said, speaking on the LIC Bill, that the exclusic^. 
of general insurance was based on the consideration not to alarm the 
private entrepreneurs too much.^- 

The argument that malpractices in general insurance were of little 
consequence to the common masses and affected only businessmen, was 
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■ not only, trivial but rather , weak* If an industrial enterprise cannot 
successfully secure itself against various risks, it affects Its 
workers, consumers, suppliers, creditors, shareholders, .' etc*, quite 
vitally 'and directly.. The' enterprise may be of significance to the 
national economy and may cause a secondary round of adverse conse- 
quence on the general public owing to its inability to secure itself 
against a; great variety of risks. and hazards. .Apparently, there was 
a cautious approach towards transformation of property relations 
: : during the' investible' resources held by .the general insurance com- 
panies and the grcMth of large industrial houses who controlled the 
bulk of general insurance business, the take-over of entire insurance 
business, coming in the wake of the take-over of the Imperial Bank of 
India, would have adversely affected the availability of funds and 
surpluses to the large industrial houses. Such a clear and pronounc- 
ed break in the nature of economic policies and approach was not 
something for i^ich the ruling circles were prepared for in 1956. 

However, general insurance is a business in which profitability is 
assured (except in times of abnormal national disasters) if it is 
carried on the basis of actuarial ly sound tariffs, correct underwrit- 
ing methods and proper and genuine assessment of claims. Given such 
an inherently profitable nature of this business, failures --largely 
owing to unsound general insurance — were related to the ownership 
structure and motivation of the insurance companies. IMs business, 
operating in a healthy manner is an essential prerequisite in order 
to facilitate the survival of trading and industrial enterprises in 
the face of risks ard uncertainties. Hence, opposition to take-over 
of general insurance could not go very far, particularly among those 
businessmen were not directly tied up with insurance companies. 

The analysis of the forces contributing to nationalisation of 14 
major commercial banks in 1969 tended tq show the emergence of a 
configuration of political and economic factors favourable to 
nationalisation. The ten-point programme of the AICG included 
nationalisation of general insurance and this became a specific plank 
in the Congress Party’s election manifesto in 1971.^^ The low level 
of political support to the ruling party, as reflected in the outcome 
of 1967 general elections, also forced its acceptance as one of the 
relatively radical programmes for shoring up its political 
fortunes.^^ In any case, the take-over of general insurance at this 
stage when a large number of public financial institutions, both at 
^ the Central and State levels, had come up and were eager to promote 
private investment was not likely to cause any stringency of finan- 
cial resources for the private sector. Since the compensation 
amount was larger than the paid up capital and net worth and had 
already for a long time yielded returns to their controllers, the 
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Loss of property too was unlikely to be of material consequence. 
ThuSj political ly, take-over of general insurance was an important 
of part of the strategy to project a radical image of the Congress 

fa: Party without causing any serious loss to the private sector. 

The experience of control and regulation of general insurance was 
thf same as that of life insurance; in fact, the two were subjected 

to to the same controls. Since general insurance was not taken over and 

th malpractices, misdirection of investment, etc., persisted, along with 

wh the persistence of pressure for its nationalisation, the general 

gr insurance was brought under social control in 1968 in the same way as 

me commercial banking.^^ The then Finance Minister stated, ’'Government 

am had undertaken a detailed examination of the proposal for national i- 

ti sation of general insurance in all its aspects, including the possi- 

Rc bility of achieving the objectives in other ways. ..the proposed 

ar measures (i.e., social control) ai a a result of this examination.”^^ 

tt The scheme of social control was to be implemented by a comprehen- 

as sive amendment to the Insurance Act, 1938. Its main features, as 

outlined by the Finance Minister, were as follows: In order to ensure 
Si fair premium rates, the existing Tariff Committee, consisting of 

c< elected representatives of the insurers, was to be reconstituted with 

p- Controller of Insurance as its Chairman, who would have over-riding 

si powers. 



For ensuring ’’complete security” to the policy holders, the exist- 
ing voluntary code of conduct was to be made statutory and a solvency 
margin was to be maintained at 20 per cent of the net premium income 
or Rs.20 lakh, whichever is higher, by each insurer. In addition, 
the statutory deposit was increased from Rs. three lakh to Rs.20 
lakh. Weaker insurers lacking necessary strength were to be given 
the facility to pool their resources by resort to group working in 
order to maintain the solvency margin and statutory deposit as a 
single unit. This provision weakened the stringency of the new 
provisions with respect to smaller insurers. 

In order to reduce private concentration by the use of general 
insurance funds, which were of a rather small magnitude compared to 
those of life insurance or banking, approved securities provisions 
were extended to general insurance. Limits were also placed on the 
maximum investments in the shares of individual companies. Pro- 
visions about maximum shareholding and voting rights in insurance 
companies, at 10 per cent and five per cent respectively were intro- 
duccxi. The idea was to prevent interlocking between general insur-^ 
ance and other companies. 

In order to prevent malpractices and to ’’ensure that only finan- 
cially strong units remain in the field” and ’’function on sound and 
healthy lines”, the Controller of Insurance was given greater 
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powers of control and supervision. Regular inspections, surprise 
inspections and raids, appointment of directors or observers on the 
boards of the companies, power to scrutinise reinsurance contracts 
with a view to conserving foreign exchange and provision of prior 
permission in order to remove the principal officers of insurance 
companies, were the major components of enhanced and tighter adminis- 
trative controls introduced under the new scheme.^^ 

This was a fairly rigorous, comprehensive and specific scheme of 
regulating general insurance business. Some of its results were 
significant insofar as they resulted in improved profit-making by the 
insurance companies. This can be taken to mean that there was a 
considerable frittering away of the resources which was plugged by 
the social control scheme. Ihe effectiveness of any such scheme, as 
the experience with banks showed, can only be limited. The preven-, 
j:ive aspects can go a certain distance, as the increase in profits 
may be taken to indicate, but the positive aspects pose a far more 
intractable problem. Probably owning to these limitations, the 
Finance Minister recognised '*Notwiths tending these provisions, there 
may be insurers who may continue to be weak or whose working is 
unsatisfactory”,^^ In order to deal with such cases, a scheme of 
amalgamation was proposed. Probably, in order to produce requisite 
deterrence, it was also proposed that recalcitrant units may be 
acquired on payment of compensation by a government notification with 
the amount of compensation being reviewable by a Tribunal.^^ 

While some companies could improve their profits under the social 
control dispensation, it could not make much impact on the smaller 
insurers. For instance, in 1971, only 29 of the Indian insurance 
companies were able to pay dividends to their shareholders and a 
large majority of them were accumulating losses.^^ The main reason 
for the limited success of social control was its inability to 
overcome the fragmented nature of general insurance business in 
India-. For the nature and magnitude of general insurance business 
obtaining in India, there were far too many companies, some of them 
being enviably small. Then, this kind of a structure of the business 
prevented the growth of insurance business commensurate with the 
potential existing in India, ^^eneral insurance has chosen to remain 
confined to cities and large towns, because it has not moved out to 
thecommon man.... Agriculture in this country is a gamble of monsoon. 
But who is there to cover crops against this risk? ...Several insur- 
ance companies have been insuring sugar-cane stocks against fire. 
Th\s could be extended to standing crops, not only commercial crops, 
but also to food grains, maybe in a selected area to start with”.^^. 
Thus, social control, even with its limited effectiveness in curbing 
unethical practices was ill-equipped to bring about expansion 
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comfflensurate with the needs of a growing, uncertainties-ridden, risk^ 

Ame prone economy. 

of : : : The :a were not prepared' to yield ground, by 

fa: ing to amalgamate. Arguing that the soGial cGntrol measure was 

Rs. unlikely to have worked, it was maintained that its scheme of amalga- 

not succeed owing to resistance by the smaller 
to companies. The reason for reluctance was that the ^*top management of 

th the smaller companies loathed the idea of losing their positions of 

wh supremacy: power and privilege and the formal and informal perqui- 

gr sites that they enjoyed". In this connection, the case of Ruby 

me General Insurance Company may be cited to illustrate the kind of 

arr personal advantage which was derived by the management by means of 

ti manipulations. According to the Auditor's report given to the Con- 

Rs trailer of Insurance in 1960, the books and accounts were systematic 

ar cal ly manipulated for showing a rosy picture, suppressing claims, > 

ti payment of extra commission and that the company has been very 

ai liberal in settlement of claims, especially with the allied concerns 

of the management.^^ Thus, if consolidation of the structure of 
S< insurance business was to be brought about, there did not seem to 

c< exist an alternative to nationalisation.'*^ 

p The smaller insurance companies (about 40) had a premium income of 

si less than Rs. one crore and. had "neither the capacity to compete with 



the larger units nor the bargaining power to negotiate low rates for 
reinsurance for which they were invariably dependent on the larger 
Indian or foreign companies".^ ^ The existence of a number of small 
insurers giving rise to non-viabl'e fragmented structure of general 
insurance business can also be inferred from the fact that "28 
companies covered 24 per cent of the business of Irdian companies". 

The inaciequate growth of general insurance was despite the fact that 
it has grown quite fast, in fact faster than the rate of industrial 
output over 1961 to 1971 as can be seen from the fact that the index 
number of general insurance business and of industrial production 
with 1961 as base increased in 1971 to 202 and 174.6 respectively.^^ 
The fragmented nature of the insurance business was a significant 
factor contributing to lack of realisation of its growth potential. 
In fact, owing to their small size, reinsurance with larger foreign 
companies used to be a necessity costing them about 25 per cent of 
their premium income, which was, moreover, paid in terms of foreign 
exchange. In any case, demonstration of good profit-earning 
capacity by some insurers in the wake of the 1968 scheme need nr | 
necessarily argue a case for permitting private sector to survive ' 
in general insurance. It can also be taken to irdicate viability 
of this branch of business, when it follows the rules of the 
game defined by the social control scheme and, thus, holds a piomise 
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a fortiori to beccBie a going ■ pTO serving the ends of public 
policy under public ownership. 

The take-over of general insurance was not very significant in 
quantitative terms in an -overall' perspective, as was brought out by 
Morarji Desai while announcing the introduction of the scheme of 
social control. Therefore, he concluded, *the resources available 
from\general Mnsurance are of such a minor nature that issue like 
utilisation of these resources for planned development, ■ and appro- 


priate policies for this purpose hardly arise’! 


However, the 


important issues were concerning widespread and effective coverage of 
all the risks other than life which a healthy, viable and expanding 
general insurance business can provide, particularly to a developing, 
industrialising country. Since the structural limitations of this 
business in Irdia were limiting its expansion, despite the inherent 
potential in the economy and since this was turning out to be 
intractable by mean of administrative, legal controls, voluntary code 
of conduct and a package of measures named ’social control’, its 
nationalisation appeared to be the answer worth trying. The fact of 
its relative unimportance to private sector as, e.g., borne out by 
total annual profits of about Rs. three to four crore and small size 
of the control afforded by it over investible resources, made the 
take-over with the least offence and harm to the capitalists, parti- 
cularly the larger ones. 

Even, with respect to foreign insurers, the majority being 
British, there began to appear forces to weaken resistance to their 
take-over. Michael Lipton has argued that owing to Indian-owned 
insurance operating in UK in 1964 and 1967, India had a net surplus 
on the insurance account. But by 1969, this has turned into a net 
^ deficit. Thus, the foreign exchange drain caused by the operation of 
foreign companies, became a matter of concern and ’’might partly 
explain India’s nationalisation of U.K. non-life insurance companies 
in India”.^ In an overall perspective, however, foreign investment 
in non-life insurance was meagre and was not likely to make areckcn- 
able difference to the overall position of foreign investments in the 
Indian economy. This ’political decision'^^ as, indeed, all such 
decisions are, had a little more political content and motivation 
than similar other decisions in at least one sense, i.e., its eco- 
nomic impact was likely to be limited, and not too injurious to 
private enterprise, vhile its political dividends in terms of meeting 
electoral pledges of a ’radical’ variety were fairly clear. This 
^nationalisation was a kind of last flicker of the apparently radical 
trail blazed during the first half of 1970s. It was a transformation 
of property relations with its undoubted long-term significance but 
such a one which causes the least hurt or gives the least offence,* at 
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Che time of its occurrence, to the economically powerful, viio conti- 
nue to occupy an important place as both agents and beneficiaries of 
growth by means of national planning. 
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Redress of Public Grievances ' 


M.L. MALHOTRA 


Customer is the most important visitor on our premises. He is 
not dependent on us. We are dependent on him. He is not an 
interruption in our work. He Is Che purpose of it. He is not 
an outsider on our business. He is a part of it. We are not 
giving him a favour by serving him. He is doing us a favour by 
giving us an opportunity to do so. 

--mHAim GANDHI 

THIS IS the philosophy which should permeate the thinking of civil 
servants and ought to become their way of life. It should guide 
their conduct with the members of the public who constitute the 
clientele of the public offices. How ardently we wish that this moto 
should not only be adopted bv every public office but should be 
implemented also. 

Columns of newspapers abound with grievances or one kind or the 
other against the functioning of public offices whether they be the 
government departments, statutory bodies or para-statal organisa- 
tions. There indeed were grievances when the country was governed by 
a foreign power with the primary objective of keeping us in subjuga- 
tion. Voices were raised against the functioning of government 
machinery but these were muted and the so called 'mai baap* psyche 
reigned over the minds and lives of the people. 

After independence, setting up of a democratic system of 
Government raised tremendous hopes and high expectations among the 
people. From a purely regulatory and police administration, the 
government came to be entrusted with the responsibility of economic 
and social transformation and that too in a hurry. The state entered 


It was awarded second prize in IIPA’s Annual Eassay Competition, 
1988. 
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eeonoinic field in;, a big way, and a number of regulations were brought 
into play to promote socialistic pattern of the society ^ and to 
ensure, distributive: justice/ ■ ■ Without going into the question of 
,whe,the,r these goals have ,„been: achieved or not, the concern of this 
essay, is to investigate what effect this had on the. lives of' the 
citizens and. the, type of interface between the government ■ and , the 
citizens it created. ^ The Gandhian principle that that government is 
the best which governs the least was substituted by a government 
which was, as the American saying goes, a .’Big Government’ affecting 
the lives of citizens from craddle to grave, if not from conception 
itself. 

FIRST PHASE 

The Committee on "Prevention of Corruption" (popularly known as 
the Santhanam Committee) in its report gave special attention to 
create a machinery in the 'Government which should provide quick and 
satisfactory redress of public grievances . Accordingly, detailed 
instructions were issued by the (Government on June 29, 1964, 

providing, inter alia: 

1. It is the basic proposition that the prime responsibility for 
dealing with a complaint from the public lies with the 
government organisation whose activity or lack of activity 
gives rise to the complaint . Thus , the higher levels of the 
hierarchical structure of an organisation are expected to look 
into the complaints against lower levels. If the internal 
arrangements within each organisation are effective enough, 
there should be no need for a special ’outside’ machinery to 
deal with complaints. 

2. For dealing with grievances involving corruption and lack of 
integrity on the part of government servants, a special 
machinery was brought into existence in the form of the 
Central Vigilance Commission. 

3. For dealing with other .grievances, while an outside machinery 
was not considered necessary or feasible for the present, the 
organisations and the departments should provide for quickest 
redressal of such grievances. 

4. The internal arrangement for handling complaints and 
grievances should be quickly leviewed by each ministry, 
special care being bestowed on the task by those ministries 
whose work brings them in touch with the public. Every 
complaint should receive quick and sympathetic attention 
leaving in the outcome, as far as possible, no ground in the 
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mind of the complainant for a continued feeling of grievance. 

, 5. For big organisations having substantial contact :with^^ the 
Qf public, there should be distinct cells under a specially 
fa ':'' designated senior officer which should function as a sort of 
l^s outside complaint agency within the organisation and, thus, 
th act as a secaid check on the adequacy of disposal of eom- 
"tc .'■■■■ . plaints. ■ ■ 


tb 

Simultaneously, a demand was articulated in many fora, from time 
gt to time, for setting up an independent authority with power and 

nie responsibility of dealing with major grievances affecting large 

an sections of t^e people. It was averred that the hierarchical type of 

ti remedy for grievances of citizens should be Improved by tightening up 

R; the existing arrangements and by providing an internal 'outside^ 

at check to keep things up to the mark. Since the main limitation of 

ti the hierarchial remedy is that the various authorities act too 

ai departmental ly, the cure seems to lie in the direction of extra- 

departmental check system. A proposal was placed before the Cabinet 
S< to the effect that this ’^extra-departmental check” should oj^erate 

c< through a Commissioner for Redress of Citizens' Grievances, whose 

pi main functions should be to ensure that arrangements are made in each 

si ministry/department/office for receiving and dealing with the 

m, citizens' grievances and that they work efficiently. In exercise of 

ti this function, the Commissioner should inspect these units, advise 



those who hold charge of these units and communicate his observations 
to the Head of Department or to the Secretary as may be necessary. 
He should also keep the minister informed of how the arrangements in 
the department under the minister are working. The proposal in 
essence was that the Commissioner would be an inspector and 
supervisor under each minister although located outside. The 
location for the Commissioner was suggested to be in the Home 
Ministry from where he would provide a common service. The proposal 
made it clear that the proposed Commissioner would not be anything 
like an Ombddsman. Firstly, he would be appointed by the government 
and not elected by Parliament* Secondly, he would only be an 
inspector and supervisor of the existing hierarchical arrangements 
for handling grievances within the ministries and departments and not 
an independent investigating authority, like an Ombudsman. Thirdly, 
the Commissioner would be very much a part of the Government 
machinery and not an outside agency although he would be outside the 
individual ministries/departments. 

The Cabinet approved creation of a Commissioner for Public Griev- 
ances and an officer of the rank of Additional Secretary was appoint- 
ed against the post In March, 1966. This arrangement continued foi 
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about “a year-and-a-half . However, in 1968, the proposal for creation 
of : the institutions of Lokpal and Lokayukta was brought ■ forward- . in 
the form of : a Bill . During this period-, the incumbent in ' the ' /post 
moved elseyiere and as an interim measure, pending deliberations on 
the Bill 5 the Secretary in the Department of Personnel was asked to 
perform the functions of the Commissioner. No decision was taken 
thereafter. Arrangements of the Secretary in the. Department of 
Personnel , concurrently functioning, as a Commissioner,' fell .into 
.disuse. 

The system introduced as stated above functioned till March, 1985 
vhen a separate Department of Administrative Reforms and Public 
Grievances was set up. 

A review of the functioning of this system at this stage would be 
relevant . 

During the decade 1975"’76 to 1984-85 the numbe; of complaints 
received and disposed of by the Central Government departments is 
given in Table 1. 

Table 1 COMPLAINTS RECEIVED AND DISPOSED OF BY THE CENTRAL 
GOVERTMOT DEPARTMENTS 


Year 


No. of Complaints 

Received 

Disposed of 

1975-76 

12,27,691 

10,07,724 

1976-77 

9,13,687 

8,26,422 

1977-78 

9,75,606 

9,32,809 

1978-79 

10,64,030 

N.A, 

1979-80 

10,44,198 

N.A. 

1980-81 

11,63,959 

N.A. 

1981-82 

12,49,024 

9,31,617 

1982-83 

11,94,973 

9,80,878 

1983-84 

11,40,024 

9,30,472 

1984-85 

9,49,348 

8,68,628 


N.A. = Not Available. 

SOukoE: Annual Reports of the Ministry of - Personnel.. 


The receipt of complaints hovered around 10-11 lakh and disposal 
arourxl 9 to 10 lakh, thus, leaving at least one lakh of people every 
year dissatisfied just on account of non-disposal of their com- 
plaints. Despite this, the figures of disposal are not unimpressive. 

/ 
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crucial point, however, is whether the complaints disposed of led 
An^ satisfaction of the people or not. Unfortunately, data on this is 

of not available and, therefore, it is difficult to hazard a guess in 

fa this matter*' ' : 

Rs 

tb .. leasoes of Couplaints ' 

tc Before appraising and pronouncing a judgement on the then existing 

tl arrangements, let us first broadly list out reasons due to v*ich 

wl: giievances normally arise. Tnese can be one or more of the 

ax following: 


an 

ti 

Ri 

at 

tj 

a! 

S* 

C( 

P< 

si 


1. Delay in disposal of various matters; 

2. Dilatory procedures Oiieh do not discriminate between routine 
ami urgent; 

3. Observance of rules for the sake of their observance without 
appreciating their effect on the end results: 

4. Administrative orders in exercise of discretion by executive 
which may be open to question either on the ground of misuse 
or abuse of power resulting in injustice; 

3. Prevalence of corruption and outside influence; 

6. Arbitrariness in execution of authority; and 

7. Miscoixiuct and misbehaviour. 



T^h no empirical data and evidence is available yet the perceptioi 
the general public of administrative machinery is not at all • 
overwhelming feeling that the procedures taki 
precedence over results; there is no time frame to deal with matters' 
guidance to the public is inadequate; and that officials deny ever 

the public tecause gnevances-genuine or otherwise-are not answerer 
and remedied by the Government, 'rtn-e or .... . ^"^werec 


rs merely act as a passive agency and they are 
^with authority to redress grievances; 

>le time is taken to provide redress (a sample 

has revealed that the time taken ranged from six 
SIX years) ; 

nt arrangements are mostly ministry-based and deal 
letters and representations; 

slve an approach is adopted in dealing with corn- 
ed the tendency is to justify the action taken 
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cular matter was dealt within a particular fashion; 

6* There is room for more active involvement of senior officers 
in monitoring of grievances disposal ; and 

7. Publicity to make people aware of the channels of redress 
needed stepping up. 

As mentioned earlier, the institution of Commissioner for Public 
Grievances fell into disuse and there was no central agency to over- 
see and monitor the working of internal machinery in different orga- 
nisations, Thus, the scenario described above is indeed not a 
flattering one for the Government, 

Before concluding discussion on this phase, a reference to the 
report of the Administrative Reforms Commission will not be out of 
place. The Commission submitted its report on Machinery for Redress 
of .Public Grievances in August, 1966. The central theme of this 
report was to create the twin institutions of Lokpal and Lokayukta 
with authority to investigate both complaints against corruption and 
grievances. The Administrative Reforms Commission had recommended 
that the Lokpal should have jurisdiction over the Ministers (includ- 
ing the Prime Minister). The Lokpal and Lokayukta Bill, as intro- 
duced by the Government in 1968, excluded the Prime Minister from the 
purview of the Lokpal. The Joint Committee of both the Houses of 
Parliament supported this stand of the Government which generated 
considerable controversy. While it is not relevant to the present 
discussion to go into the merits and justification for excluding the 
Prime Minister, yet it is important to mention that the Lokayuktas, 
as established in the states, have chief ministers within their 
purview. 

The Lokpal and Lokayukta Bill had a chequered history. After its 
consideration by the Joint Committee, it was passed by the Lok Sabha 
in 1969. While it was pending in the Rajya Sabha, the fourth Lok 
Sabha was dissolved and consequently the Bill lapsed. An Identical 
Bill was introduced in the Lok Sabha in 1971. This also lapsed on 
the dissolution of Fifth Lok Sabha. A fresh Bill, i.e., ”L)kpal 
Bill, 1977*’ was introduced in the Lok Sabha in July 1977. A funda- 
mental change was introduced in this Bill over the provisions of the 
previous one, for the fresh Bill covered only allegations and mis- 
corduct against public men (members of the Council of Ministers, 
etc.). Civil sen^ants have been kept out of its purview. Grievan- 
ces, as distinct from allegation and misconduct, were also excluded 
' from the jurisdiction of the Lokpal. This Bill, which was considered 
by the Joint Select Committee, was taken up for consideration in May, . 
1979 but the discussion remained inconclusive when the Lok Sabha was 
dissolved subsequently. On August 1985, the Lokpal Bill was 
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intrcxluced afresh in the Lok Sabha and is now pending before the 
Joint Select Committee. 

The history of the attempts so far made has prompted many people 
to say' that the Government ,is not , serious about .this ■ matter. 
Recently 5 in the press ^ it has been voiced that of the three legisla- 
tive measures, which the new Government promised, only two have so 
far been brought on the statute book, i.e., the anti-defection and 
anti-corruption legislation. The third, on which doubts about 
government's intentions have been raised, relates to the Lokpal. 

The states seem to have done fairly well in this field; so far 
nine states (Maharastra 1971, Rajasthan 1973, Bihar 1973, Uttar 
Pradesh 1975, Karnataka 1979, Orissa 1970, Andhra Pradesh 1981, 
Madhya Pradesh 1975, and Himachal Pradesh 1983) have passed legisla- 
tion and Loka;;^aikt as have been appointed by them.lhie other states have 
also set up related institutions. The assessment of working of 
these institutions in the states indicates that although the number 
of complaints is increasing yet the relief provided (qualitatively 
and quantitatively) is not altogether satisfactory. For example, the 
picture revealed by the reports of two years (1977-78 and 1978-79) of 
the Lokayukta of Uttar Pradesh is as follows: 


1. 

Applications received 

: 4563 

2. 

Cases investigated 

: 31 (0.687o) 

3. 

Redress given 

: 7(0.15%) 


There has been a debate from time to time on setting up of 
institutions similar to Ombudsman which originated in the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

The principal feature of the ombudsman system is that it is an ^ 
independent agency which looks into the grievances of the public in 
specified spheres of Government activity. Although the nature of 
complaints differ from country to coutry, yet in terms of jurisdic- 
tion of Ombudsman, complaints broadly pertain to; 

1. Abuse of power by administrative authorities and courts of. 
law; , 

2. Administrative actions of arbitrary /unjust nature; 

3. Unreasonable action or decision; 

4. Irregularity/ injustice because due to faulty procedures; 

5. Delay in consideration of cases; 

6. Malfunctioning of service; 

7. Fault in departmental regulations and legislations; and 

8. Maladministration. 
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In all these countries, except the UK' and France, complaints are 
received direct from the, citizens. In Sweden, Ombudsman also 
initiates investigations on his own. Although written complaints are 
a pre-requisite for investigation, complaints are heard even over 
phone and investigations initiated pending receipt of written re- 
presentations (Canada). In the UK and France, the "citizen has no 
direct access to Ombudsman, complaints are referred to him through a 
Member of Parliament and Senate only. The system has claimed to have 
worked very well in some of these countries. Reasons for its success 
are: 

,1. Smallness; 

2. Sound civil service system; 

3- Existence of other channels for redress; 

4. High level of literacy and economic prosperity; 

5. Strong democratic traditions; 

6. Personality and character of the office holder; and 

7. Attitudinal orientation towards care, concern and sympathy for 
fellow citizens. 

According to information available, the number of complaints 
received and investigated is very small in these countries. In 
1975, the largest number of complaints was 3,202 (Sweden) and the 
.least was 928 (UK). 'The French Ombudsman received only 3,150 

complaints during 1975. Of the cases received, the rate of rejection 
was also quite large, leaving a small number of cases for investiga- 
tion. In Denmark, for instance, out of 1,889 cases received in 1975, 
as many as 1,098 cises (58%) were rejected of which 578 pertained to 
those cases where avenues of appeal had been exhausted. In Sweden, 
out of 3,202 cases received, 1,214 (38%) were rejected on the ground 
of ’’outside jurisdiction”. Complaints received from ’’outside juridi- 
cation” were high in the UK (576 out of 928-62%) and France (915 out 
of 3,519-27%,). 

Deeper examination of the pros and cons of establishing an insti- 
tution of Ombudsman in India would seem to indicate that it would not 
be possible to replicate the system wholly in this country having 
regard to its vastness and the large staff that may be required to 
deal with the various types of complaints. There is, however, a 
near unanimity of view that there is still a need to aim at 
^shifting towards Ombudsman concept eventually. In the transitory 
period, however, a compromise with the pure form of Ombudsman has to 
be made. 
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SECOND PHASE 

The Prime Minister, Shri Rajeev Gandhi in his broadcast to the ' 
nation on January 5, 1985 referred to the grave deficiencies in the 
functioning of the public administration and announced a package of 
measures for administrative reforms of which setting up of effective 
machinery for public grievances in offices and departments with large 
public dealings was an important component. The Prime Minister also 
observed that the Government servants ®'have no work ethics, no 
feeling for the public cause, no Involvement in the future of the 
nation, no comprehension of the national goals, no commitment to the 
values of modern India. They have only a grasping, mercenary out' 
look, devoid of competence, integrity and commitment*'. 

To give an institutional framework to fulfil the promise held out 
to the nation by the Prime Minister, a separate department of Admini' 
strative Reforms and Public Grievances was established in March, 1985 
by bringing the subject of public grievances together with adminis- 
trative reforms. This alignment was not without reasons. There is 
need to know the inadequacies of the administrative system which give 
rise to grievances. 

Soon after the setting up of a separate Department of 
Administrative Reforms and Public Grievances, a thought was given to 
the manner in which the machinery for redress of public grievances 
should be strengthened and improved upon. A number of measures were 
initiated and these included strengthening of relationship between 
the citizens and government through: 

1 . reduction in the number of occasions and purposes for which a 
citizen has come into contact with the government; 

2 . streamlining procedures so that even when a citizen does come 
to govrenment his work is simplified; 

3. arrangement for issuing literature in simple language for 
guiding the citizens for various items of work dealt with; 

4. provision of public assistance counters; 

5. arrangement for monitoring delay in disposal; 

6 . intensifying supervison; and 

7. providing on— the— spot redress of grievances, as far as 
possible. 

For systematising the arrangement in offices and departments 4 
having large public dealings, ministries have been requested to 
ensure that a senior officer is designated as Director of Grievances; 
supervisory officers in service oriented departments should play 
effective role for ensuring that complaints are effectively 
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attended to and disposed of; complaints relating to railways, hospi“ 
tals,, banks, etc», are settled on the spot, as far as possible, etc. 

The Department of Administrative Reforms and Public Grievances 
adopted a new strategy to tackle grievances and it was to identify 
the causes in the system idiich gave rise to grievances and remove 
them. The matter got debated in various fora and the Prime Minister 
in the meeting of the Consultative Committee of the Parliament 
attached to the Ministry of Personnel, Public Grievances and Pensions 
observed as under: 

The most important aspect of resolving public grievances is not 
redressing individual grievances as such, even though a high 
degree of priority must be accorded to this work, but reforming 
the administrative system or those parts of it which throw up 
individual grievances in large number. We must get to the roots 
of these grievances and it is at that point that cure should 
begin. Our endeavour, | therefore j has to be not only to redress 
the present grievances of the people but also to modify the entire 
system in a manner which will prevent such grievances from arising 
in the future. It will, therefore, be seen while monitoring and 
evaluating the performance of grievance redress machinery in 
government departments and organisations, if they are identifying, 
analysing and correcting system deficiencies on a continuing and 
systematic basis instead of merely attending to individual 
grievances. 

The Prime Minister also pointed out that the greatest importance 
should be attached to informing and educating people, particularly 
people in the backward and predominantly tribal areas and those from 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes because many grievances are 
related to the knowledge or ignorance of what should have happened or 
what could have been done in a given situation. 

The main policy plank of the government thus comprises; 

1. Maintaining constant pressure on the internal mechanism of 
public grievances in different ministries/departments through 
instructions/guidelines followed by high level meetings 
between the Department of Administrative Reforms and Public 
Grievance s and respect ive minist ries/departments . 

2. Identifying given areas in which complaints arise by the 
process of categorisation and analysis to get to the roots of 
the problems. 

3. Identifying systemic deficiencies and concentrating on bring- ^ 
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ing about such systemic changes as are needed tO' transform the 
administrative culture which will result in reduction of the 
number of grievances. 

,4.,:,. Involving voIuntar> .agencies whicn could act as forum to guide, 

, . and educate people and advise government , part.icularly , on 
points of citizens-administration interface and to supplement, 
government’s efforts. 

■ ,:,5. Training of trainers for imparting f3ehaviour . training for 
officers and staff manning public delivery system so as to be 
able; to establish responsive burea,ucracy at grassroots. 

6. Conducting reviews of the grievances mechanism in various 
organisations 5 ' both in terms-, of .satisfaction of the people and 
disposal of cases. 

7. - Activating public .grievance machinery in the- states, at., .all 

levels-'^state, district, block and taluka levels — ^because ■ 
subjects like irrigation, health, education, police, etc., 
which bring people most frequently in contact with the offi- 
cial macninery fall .within the domain of the State Govern- 
ments . 

As a result of the above mentioned efforts, considerable improve- 
ments have been made and the official appraisal highlights the 
following: 

. At the Central Level 

1. Public grievances booths have been set up at the main railway 
stations to provide on-the-spot redress. These normally 
receive complaints regarding matters like reservations and 
refunds. Ihe officer-in-charge tries to sort out the problem 
with the help of the officials concerned at the station. 

2. Single Window System has been introduced in the Department of 
Telecommunications. 

3. Centralised Customer Service Centres have been set up at 
various centres to receive and process complaints against 
nationalised banks. One of the banks acts as a coordinating 
agency for expediting redress of public grievances. 

4. The Protector General of Emigration holds public hearing for 
two hours every Monday, Wednesday and Friday to hear 
emigrants’ problems. Where immediate redress cannot be pro- 
vided, the petitioner is given an entry slip for the following 
evening. In about 80 per cent of the cases, action is report-" 
ed to be possible within 48 hours. 
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In States 

The State Governments have been advised to take steps similar 
o those taken by the Central Government. The machinery for 
redress of grievances introduced in various States was discussed 
the Chief Secretaries' Conferences held in 1985 and 1987 and 
recommendations were made to strengthen it further. While it is 
for the State Governments to institute proper arrangements for the 
purpose, certain guidelines have been given to them by the Central 
overnment. A review of the machinery existing in the States has 
also been conducted by a team of officers of the Central Govern- 
ment and some of the important findings emerging from these 
studies include: 


1. Innovative measures have been adopted in some of the States. 
For example, in Jhabua district of Madhya Pradesh, public 
grievances are received and disposed of during the weekly Hat. 
This has proved very effective as officers from all the de- 
partments assemble there and the grievances are redressed on 
the spot, as far as possible. 

2. In many States, special committees have been set up, compris- 
ing the elected representatives of the public to deal with 
grievances of public and to provide redress. 

3. Special mechanisms have been set up in some of the States. 
For example, in Bihar, a Bureau of Public Grievances has been 
created under the direct charge of the Chief Minister. The 
Bureau is headed by a senior officer of the rank of Chief 
Secretary. 

4. Government of Karnataka have not only set up a machinery for 

redress of public grievances in their Department of Personnel 
and Administrative Reforms but have 'also codified the instruc- 
tions on the subject and categorised grievances into 42 cate- 
gories, like land disputes; police protection; providing of 
irrigation facilities; grievances of slum dwellers; etc. 

Despite these measures, a number of deficiencies have been noticed 

and these include absence of proper registration and monitoring of 

complaints, routine disposal, delay in disposal and rejection of 

requests on flimsy grounds. 

Voluntary Agencies 

%e voluntary agencies can supplement Government efforts and it 

has been recognised that they act as protagonist of reform and 

equaUsers of life chances in society. Ministries have been asked 

to indentify voluntary agencies involved in their spheres of 
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activities and set up Standing Committees of Voluntary Agencies 
(SGOVA). Such committees have been set up in the Department of 
Youth Affairs and Sports, Department of Electronics, Department of 
Woman and Child Development, Department of Pension and Pensioners 
Welfare, ,and the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare. 

Use of Media 

The media has also been effectively utilised in the process of 
building social awareness The extensive reach of media, parti- 
cularly the TV and the radio, has been used for giving adequate 
publicity for the innovative experiments in the field of adminis- 
trative reforms or in the redress of public grievances. 

The Department of Administrative Reforms and Public Grievances 
received 11,647 grievances from the public during the year 1987. The 
subjectwise and departmentwise distribution of these grievances is 
given in Table 2. 

Point No.20 of Twenty-Point Prograiiime-1986 deals with "Responsive 
Administration". One of the ingredients of this point enjoins upon 
the administration to attend promptly and sympathetically to public 
grievances. A plan of action for implementation of this point by the 
Central and State Governments has been prepared. This plan of action 
again emphasises that the main efforts of reforms in administration 
have to come from within administrative ministries and that the role 
of external agency can be one of a catalyst and rendering assistance 
and advice on any particular issue. The plan of action, as far as 
the redress of public grievances is concerned, Incorporates the 
following: 

The machinery to deal with public grievances shall be further 
strengthened and its efficacy will beperiodical ly monitored. 
Ministries will give particular attention to deal with grievances- 
prone areas 'and to bring out systemic improvements ^lere called 
for. 

THIRD PHASE 

After the existence of the Department of Administrative Reforms 
and Public Grievances for about 2% years, it was considered neces' 
sary to review its performance. The conclusion arrived at as a 
result of this review was the steps taken so far, though in the right^ 
direction, have yet to make a perceptible impact. The implementation 
of various guidelines has been of a sporadic character. While there 
is some achievement here and there, the processes have not been fully 
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Table 2 GRIEVANCES AREAWISE/DEPARTMENTWISE 


Particulars Number 


Grievai¥:es Area 


Delay 

706 

Service matters 

3,628 

Appointment on Compassionate grounds 

245 

Financial assistance 

234 

Corruption 

798 

Harassment 

638 

Civil amenities 

77 

Claim complaints 

277 

SC/ST Welfare 

50 

State Government matters 

2,823 

Others 

2,161 

Total 

11,647 

DepartHsent 


Railways 

1,090 

Defence 

910 

Labour 

529 

Posts 

384 

Telecom 

363 

Banking 

610 

Urban Development 

246 

State Government ' 

3,521 

Others 

3,994 

Total 

11,647 


integrated with the action plans of the ministries/departments. The 
culture of the redressal of grievances is yet to take roots within 
the organisation for building up an environment of care, concern, 
courtesy and understanding. The review suggested that the entire 
approach must be reoriented. 

It was found that the internal machinery was in place in most of 
the ministries.but in ptactice the officer charged with this res- 
ponsibility did. not redress any grievance but merely ensured that 
the grievance was disposed of by the appropriate officer. In other 
words, he did not have adequate authority. 
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As regards the external machinery, i.e., the Department of 
Administrative Reforms and Public Grievances, the finding was that it 
now monitors the grievances pouring into it on, rudimentary and random 
basis. The monitoring system depends heavily on the ministries/ 
departments concerned to which complaints have been sent and the 
system provides nothing more than ’chase and prod’ activity. 

A significant feature, highlighted by the review, was that the 
central agency, i.e., Department of Administrative Reforms and Public 
Grievances did not have the teeth to get the grievances redressed 
satisfactorily and promptly by the ministries/departments concerned. 
A proposal was, therefore, put up and approved by the Cabinet to set 
up a Directorate of Public Grievances in the Cabinet Secretariat 
headed by an officer of the level of Secretary to the Government of 
India. The important features of the role and functions of the 
Directorate of Public Grievances include: 

1. To begin with, its jurisdiction wil 1 be restircted to only 
four ministries/departments, viz., Posts, Railways, Telecom- 
munications and Banking Division of the Department of Economic 
Affairs (public sector undertakings, nationalised banks, 
financial institutions and other bodies under the administra- 
tive control of these four ministries/departments would also 
fall within the purview of the Directorate). 

2. Only those grievances will be entertained where the com- 
plainant fails to get satisfactory redress from the minis- 
tries/departments concerned within a reasonable period of 

' time.. 

3* Complaints would be taken up selectively by the Directorate 
after fully satisfying itself about the bona fide s of the 
complainant and keeping in view the gravity of the subject 
matter of the grievances. 

4. The Directorate will be given authority to call for and 
examine relevant files. 

Simultaneously, instructions have been Issued to strengthen the 
internal machinery in the ministries/departments so that involvement 
of the external machinery is limited to as few cases as possible. 
Ihe bread strategy adopted for the purpose includes: 

1. Every Wednesday of the week shall be observed as a meetingless 
day and three hours {1000 to 1300 hours) of this day have to 
be kept for grievances redressal. Al 1 officers of the level 
of Deputy Secretary and above will remain in their office and 
will receive and hear public grievances; 
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2. The grievance redressal system should be integrated into deci- 
sion-making process. This means that: (a) Officers at each 
level should deal with every matter in a fair, objective and 
just manner; (b) the meeting less day should enable; each 
officer to function as his own grievances redressal agent; and 
(c) a careful ' analysis and appreciation of the grievances 
should be made to identify problem area so as to enable 
integration of redressal of grievances into the process of 
decision-making and policy formulation. 

Despite the best of intentions and the best of efforts to provide 
prompt and satisfactory redress of grievance, there has been only 
marginal Improvement. The general perception of the people still 
continues to be poor and probably below the surface there are ripples 
of Loss of credibility. The results in any case do not match the 
pronouncements and promises of the government. To illustrate this, 
three case studies, conducted recently, have been given in Annexures 
I, II and III. 

The first case study shows that the Rules still continue to take 
precedence over purpose. A citizen had to wait for almost 30 years 
to get his due and in the meantime he died and his wife had to wage 
the war. The only stumbling-block was that a particular administra- 
tive rule was not fully satisfied and, therefore, the claim was being 
repudiated on this technical ground despite the pronouncement of the 
highest court of law in the country to give the benefit applied for. 

The second study has highlighted how the nationalised banks 
instead of having a customer-orientation still stick to fulfilment of 
some hoary and antiquated banking practices. All over the world, 
value-dating has become the normal system but here the period ranged 
from 14 days to 150 days before the credit was afforded to the 
customer. All along during these months, the money was in the - bank 
but the customer was charged with interest on loan wliich the remit- 
tances. sought to liquidate. 

The third case study brings out how there is lack of uniformity of 
approach within the same organisation while dealing with similar 
issues. TTie public offices function almost like a ’closed-shop’ and 
the public is not informed of what is due to them and how to get it. 

The common finding in these case studies is that the hang-over 
from the Raj days continues to dominate the thinking and attitixies of 
public functionaries. Instead of public servants, as they are 
called, they behave like masters. Therefore, the single most im- 
portant need of our time is to inculcate new work culture, sense of 
service, dedication, concern and sympathy for the public among the 
members of the civil services. Ihis is a very tall order indeed but 
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it cannot be wished away. Some beginning has been made by organising 
training programmes but much more needs to be done particularly in 
making the people behind the counters 5 who deal with pub lic.^ to 
undergo such training courses not once but at periodical Intervals. 

.Coming back, to organisational ■, arrangements, there is a unanimity 
of view .that the primary responsibility, for good and just administra- 
tion should be. with the minis tries/departments in their spehe res of 
functioning and, therefore, they, should bear the : responsibility for 
..prompt, satisfactory and, as far as possible, . on the spot redress of 
grievances .as, and when they arise. Intervention of an .external 
agency, however y . Is necessary ..in case of patently hard nature and 
l^i^ere the aggrieved citizens' have not 'been able to .get relief, .within 
,a' reasonable time-frame, 'from the'. internal mechanism., 

, .-fhere/is a strong,, feeling, that- there .should be. only one, external 
,agency instead, of . 'there being two- .as at present, , i.e., the Department, 
of, .Administrative.. '.Reforms/and Public Grievances, and . Directorate of 
.Pu.blic, Grievances. ., .The experience of the functioning of the.Directo- 
..rate. of -Public , Grievances seems to indicate that the existing 
diarchical arrangement has not satisfied either the complainants or 
those complained against or the public at large or the press. 

..., The objection of the complainants is that if their . complaints are 
to be looked into by those have been complained against, justice 
wouldnotbedone.- 

The ministries/departments also are finding difficulties in. deal- 
ing with two external agencies. Apart from the problems of logis- 
tics, they have- to. decide 'the priorities in dealing with references 
received from the two agencies. 

The public is basically concerned with redress of their grievances 
and removal of causes to prevent their recurrence. It hardly matters 
to them what fine tuning of administrative arrangements has been done 
by the government in this regard. It is a matter of great perplexity 
and confusion to the people on whether for their grievances the 
Directorate of Public Grievances is to be approached or the Depart- 
ment of Administrative Reforms and Public Grievances is to be con- 
tacted. 

In the press also, some comments have appeared on the diarchical 
system. For example, Ms. Promila Kalhan in her piece entitled 
’'Behind the Scene”, which appeared in the "Hindustan Times" of April 
25, 1988, had this to say: 

...Earlier this month a cell was created in the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat. Grievances which have not been dealt with satisfactorily 
by various Ministries and Departments are examined by it. To 
begin with, it will deal with the fall-out from four Departments. 
Hopefully, its work will expand to cover others. 
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A very interesting feature which an observer of the system of 
redressal of public grievances notices in the Indian scene is that 
the traditional corruption prone areas and (not without reasons) much 
maligned by the press and at the pulpit are not the focus of griev- 
ances from the public. For example, grievances against railways 
regarding poor amenities to the passengers, reservations, refund, 
etc., run intglakhs but complaints by the contractors are a rare 
phenomenon. Similarly, complaints against organisations like Direc- 
torate General of Technical Development, Directorate General of 
Supplies and Disposals, Central Public Wciks Departments, Import and 
Export Trade Control Organisation, etc., are almost non-existent. 
The reasons for this are not far to seek. The persons adversely 
affected are afraid of being subjected to vindictiveness from powers 
that be. For example, delays that take place in getting the clear- 
ance for an industrial project involving issue of letter of intent, 
approval of foreign collaboration, clearance for import of capital 
goods, approval of phased manufacturing programme, etc., cannot be 
justified by any standard. There are few people who complain against 
this but why? 

Redress of Government Servants* Grievances 

So far, we have addressed ourselves to the question of machinery 
for redress of 'Public Grievances'; in its strict interpretation, the 
word 'Public' would include general citizenry but exclude government 
servants. But if the government servants are also the recipients of 
the public services, the system accepts their grievances as well. 
Insofar as the complaints of government servants about their service 
matters are concerned, the existing machinery, however, excludes 
them. The incidence of such complaints is legion. In fact the 
number of court cases involving government servants against their 
employer reached such terrifying proportions that some special 
machinery became a necessity to settle them. 

The Administrative Reforms Commission appraised these problems and 
having been impressed by the system of ’Administrative Courts’ for 
dispesing administrative justice in France, the Commission recom- 
mended the setting up of Administrative Tribunals in its report on 
"Personnel Administration’*. Recommendations of the Commission were 
accepted. Article 323 A was incorporated in the Constitution by 42nd 
Amendment Act, 1976. The Administrative Tribunals Act, 1983 was 
thereafter passed under this Article. 

The Central Administrative Tribunal (CAT) was set up on November 
1, 1985 with the objective of providing speedy and inexpensive relief 
to government employees. Up to March, 1988 there were a total of 14 
benches of the Tribunal. Another bench Is being established in 
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Ernakulam, 

. .VaTious benches of the CAT received 11 cases from the High 
•Courts and Lower Courts on transfer and up to November 30 j 1986s 
7,212 cases were instituted afresh. 'Ihe Tribunal disposed of B^Wl, 
•cases.' ;• 

The provisions of the Administrative Tribunal Act was extended in 
May, 1986 to employees of five statutory bodies /corporations/ regis- 
tered societies. 

In the first two years of its functioning, the Tribunal success- 
fully met the expectations of speedy relief but with the passage of 
time the pendency of cases has been showing consistent increase and 
it takes anything up to two years for a case to come up for hearing. 
Therefore, there is a case for having a. fresh review of the system 
Introduced and to demarcate, as far as possible, the nature and type 
of cases which ought to be within the purview of the Tribunal. 
Secondly, it has become important to introduce a system for looking 
into the grievances by an outside internal agency so that the same 
authority which rejects the appeal of a government servant does not 
sit in judgement when a representation against the decision is 
submitted. 

The Directorate of Public Grievances is forbidden to look into the 
service matters. The Administrative Tribunal takes time for the 
cases to be heard. The administrative authorities on appeal tend to 
uphold the earlier decisions. There is a high incidence of ex- 
traneous interference to influence decisions ard those wiio are unable 
and unfortunate to muster such an outside support are thrown on the 
way side. It is in this context that the suggestion for separate 
mechanism for looking into grievances of the government servants 
finds justification. 

A pertinent issue which needs to be raised at this stage of dis- 
cussion is about the effect of intervention by the external agency on 
accountability of the minister-in-charge of a, ministry for good 
governance of his Ministry. Government of India (Transaction of 
Business) Rules allocate the business to each Department and the 
minister-in-charge of the department is responsible for proper dis- 
charge of that business. The Government of India (Transaction of 
Business) Rules provide that except for cases where consultation and 
concurrence of other ministries is required, the minister-in-charge 
of a department will take decisions on matters concerning his minis- 
try either himself or in accordance with the general or special 
orders issued by him. Viewed in' this context, it can be argued that* 
intervention by an external agency will be an erosion of the powers 
of the Minister without absolving him of the accountability. It 
would have been another matter if he external agency had its roots in 
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the provisions of the Constitution like the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India or was a creature of a Parliamentary enactment. If 
it is set up by an executive decision, its recommendations cannot but 
be only recommendatory leaving it to the minister concerned to accept 
or reject them. If, however, this is to be left to the discretion of 
the ministers, then the external agency will loose its power and 
prestige and would be reduced to a toothless tiger. A solution has, 
therefore, to be worked out to reconcile the accountability part of 
the minister with the authority of an external agency for enforce- 
ment of its recommendations. 

The foregoing survey brings out that the processes of redressal of 
grievances were inspired by: 

1. The committee process (report of the Santhanam Committee and 
the reports of the Administrative Reforms Commission); 

2. The political process (e.g., pronouncements by the Prime 
Minister in his address to the Nation on January 5, 1985); 

3. The administrative process (e,g., nodal machinery and the 
internal machinery for redress of public grievances); and 

4. Initiatives taken by individual officers (e.g., Ahmed Nagar 
experiment and the Single Window Service in the Collectorate 
of Bombay), 

All the four processes are necessary and, in fact, these supple- 
ment each other. Efforts should, therefore, be made to have a wider 
participation in this process and to give it political support at the 
highest level. 

CONCLUSION 

, To conclude: 

1. There are still a number of loose ends to be tied up and 
administrative angularities to be smoothened although many of 
the efforts made have been in the right direction. 

2. ITiere is no substitute for having a machinery for redressal of 
grievances built into the administrative structure of each 
organisation itself, so that the occasions for intervention by 
an external agency are minimised. 

3. The importance of properly structured perivxlical training of 
personnel, particularly those working at the cutting-edge 
level of administration in new work culture and attitudes 
should be given the highest priority. 

4. Tine concern for redress of public grievances should not end 
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with the headquarters oi the agency but is to be extended to 
the lowest administrative units because the interface between 
the administration and citizens is at that level in the real 
sense of the term. 

5. The external agency should have a fair degree of independence 
vested with powers for enforcement of its recommendations, 
jfciuc ICS incervencion snouia De on a selective basis. Adequate 
arrangements would require to be worked out to reconcile the 
authority and functions of such an agency on the one hand with 
the accountability of the administrative ministries on the 
other in discharge of the functions allotted to them. Pro” 
bably the ultimate objective should be to have an institution 
like the Ombudsman created by an Act of Parliament. 

6. The public offices should be thrown open to public gaze so 
that secrecy does not shrocd their functioning. 

7. There should be increasing involvement of voluntary Ctl 1!U. t lOl i“ 
governmental organisations to promote their involvement and to 
supplement the efforts of the Government. 

8. Many of the functions which the Government has taken upon 
itself may progressively be franchised to increase efficiency 
and cost-effectiveness. 

9. Involvement of senior officers in the process of redressal of 
public grievances should be more than what it is now, 

10. While redress of irdividual grievances received should conti- 
nue to receive attention, more stress should be laid on 
identifying the systemic deficiencies which are the causes of 
the grievances. These deficiencies could be clumsy organisa- 
tional structures, dilatory and cumbersome procedures, mis- 
match between the job and its doers, wrong attitudes, etc. 

11. There is clearly an established need to have an adequately 
empowered machinery in each organisation to deal with the 
grievances of its employees. This has become necessary 
because the Central Administrative Tribunal just cannot 
dispose of cases with speed because of their sheer number and 
the normal administrative heirarchy tends to justify the 
original verdict. The Joint Consultative machinery provides 
forum for discussion only on general matters and not indivi- 
dual complaints/grievances. 
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Annexure I 

INTERPRETATION AND APPLICATION OF RULES IN 
IITITER AM> bIQT IN SPIRIT 


1. Shri X joined a private Railway Company and was confirmed prior 
to March SI, 1938. The Company was taken over by the Government of 
India on January 1, 1942 and the employees of the Company consequent- 
ly became the employees of the Government Railways. 

2. According to the Indian Railways Establishment Code> a minis- 
terial servant who entered government service on or after April 1, 
1938 may be required to retire at the age of 55 years but should 
ordinarily be retained in service, if he continues to be efficient up 

. to the age of 60 years. The Rules were amended in December 1967 
stating that only those ministerial railway servants taken from 
private railways will enjoy the benefit of retention in service up to 
60 years if the Rules of the Company had a similar provision, Shri X 
was retired on attaining the age of 55 years on December 31, 1957 on 
the ground that the private Railway Company in which he originally 
joined service did not have the Rule providing for retentiai up to 60 
years . 

3. The employees affected by the amendment made in December 1967 
went to the court against it and the Supreme Court in its judgement 
delivered on October 93-; 1971 held that once the employees of the 
Company had taken up service with the Railway Administration and had 
been treated alike up to January 11, 1963 cannot be classified sepa- 
rately from the other employees of the Indian Railway Administration, 
Accordingly, the Court struck down the amendment as discriminatory. 

4. The Railway Administration in implementation of the judgement 
of the Supreme Court issued orders on January 10, 1972 incorporating, 
iater alia, that in respect of persons who have already l:>een wrong- 
ful Ly retired will have to be treated as having continued in service 
from the date of retirement up to the date they must be deemed to 
have superannuated on attaining the age of 60 years but the claim for 
pay and allowances would be subject to law of limitation'. The orders 
further stated that the payment of arrears of pay and allowances may 
be made only for such period to their attaining the age of 60 years 
(i.e,, between the dates when the persons were wrongfully retired and 
date of superannuation on attaining the age of 60 years) which falls 
within the period of three years backwards from the date of their 
allocation, whether it is before or after the date of the judgement 
of the Supreme Court. 

5. Shri X applied for arrears of pay and allowances on March 9, 
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1983 for the period of five years from January 1, 1958 to December 
31, 1962. 

6. The Government Labour Court No. 1 in Bombay, on the application ^ 
of 17 railway servants, wrongfully retired at the age of 55 years, 
while dealing with the limitation period of three years, came to the 
conclusion that the applicants should be entitled for claim for the 
whole period after the retirement and not only for the cTaim which 
fell within a period- of three years backwards from the' date of 'their 
application. 

7. The Railway Administration took the plea that the claim of 
Shri X was not admissible due to the following reasons: 

(a) The judgement of the Supreme Court was delivered in 1971 and 
any railway employee completing 60 years of the age only 
after 1968 would have got the benefit if they had applied ^ 
immediately thereafter; 

(b) Since the claim of Shri X is not an established claim, it is 
not covered by Section 33(C)(ii) of Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947 ; and 

(c) Shri X should get his claim established by a court before 
payment can be made. 

' 8. Shri X expired on January 13, 1984 and his case was pursued by 
Mrs. X. Despite her approaching the Ministers of Railways, Labour, 
Personnel, Women & Child Development and finally the Prime Minister, 
the Railway Administration did not relent on its stand. 

9. Mrs. X pleaded her case before the Directorate of Public 
. Grievances. After -studying the judgement of the Supreme Court and 

the Labour Court .and' after discussions w«ith the officers of the 
Railway' Administration, ■ the l.egal opinion was obtained. The legal 
advice was that the Courts will accept the legality of the 'Claim . 
without any problem and it is unnecessary t insist on complainant 
going to the court to have the stamp of its approval just for the 
sake of complying with a technical formality. It was , r'ccommended to 
the Railway Administration that arrears of pay and allowances for 
five years from January 1, 1958 to December 31, 1962 should be paid 
to Mrs. X. Tills has been accepted and arrears paid. ' ' 

10. This case study highlights the following points: 

(a) There is a general tendency to uphold and justify the deci- 
sion once taken in an organisation even when the cases are"^‘ 
put up to higher levels for reconsideration. 

(b) Often there is no application of mind at senior level to 
have an appropriate appreciation of the grievance made either 
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because of their being busy with other functions or absence 
of complete facts before them. 

(c) Rules and Regulations instead of being the tools and instru- 
ments ot administration have tended to become the masters. 

(dj The machinery, for redressal of grievances set up in the 
mLnistries/departments does not have the requisite authority 

to give Its recommendations in an independent and fair 

manner 

(e) It took 30 years for a claim due to an individual to be paid 

, to him. 
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Annexure II 

mmiE LOSS TO A BA* ojsmm 


1. A senior army officer took a demand loan from branch X of a 
nationalised bank. Be was transferred to another station. From 
there he made ten remittances from branch Y of the same bank towards 
liquidation of his loan. It took the remittances to reach the desti- 
nation in a period ranging from 14 days to 158 days. Thus, vdiile the 
customer had paid the money, he continued to be charged interest of 
18 per cent on his demand loan till the remittances reached branch X. 

2. The customer represented against the delay on April 16, 1986 to 
the Customer Service Cell in Delhi. His complaint was acknowledged 
on April 28, 1986. Having not received any relief within one month, 
as advertised by the Government, he approached Secretary (Banking) on 
June 5, 1986 requesting that a follow-up investigation should be 
conducted and for waiver of interest on demand loan after the deposit 
of money in branch Y. Again, there being no satisfactory reply, the 
customer wrote to the Chairman of the bank on July 3, 1986 and to the 
Finance Minister next month. 

3. The head office of the bank took up the matter with the 
regional office stressing on them the need and urgency for the set- 
tlement of the case. The head office wrote five letters and sent 
three telegrams but without results. On pressure from the head 
office, the branch sent a cheque of Rs. 68.40 to the customer as a 
gesture of goodwill and emphasising that it was not at fault for the 
delays. Before sending the amount of Rs. 68.40 there was correspond- 
ence between X and Y as to which branch should pay the money. 

4. The customer returned the cheque of Rs. 68.40 saying that the 
investigation into his complaint has not been conducted and responsi- 
bility for the lapse has not been fixed. Despite a number of letters 
the customer did not get satisfactory reply. 

5. This transaction between the customer and the bank had two 
consequences: 

(.*) Breach of agreement/faith leading to loss of credibility of 
the customer; and 

(b) Although the money was deposited with the bank in branch Y, 
he had to pay interest of 18 per cent to branch X. ^ 

6. Having failed to get redressal from the internal machinery, 
the customer lodged a complaint with the Directorate of Public Griev- 
ances. After detailed disGussions with the bank concerned. Reserve 
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Bank of India, the complainant and the Department of Economic Affairs 
(Banking Division ) 5 the following recommendations we r made: 

(a) The customer may be compensated by payment of a rebate in 
interest for a period after the expiry of seven days from the 
date of deposit to the date of amount was actually accounted 
for in the demand loan amount at full rate of interest 
charged from him on the loan. 

(b) The system of accounting needs fresh look and ways and means 
devised to move fast towards the achievement of the system of 
’value-dating' in appropriate time-frame. 

7. The recommendation at (i) above has been accepted and the 
customer has been paid appropriate money. He has sent a letter of 
thanks. 

8. This case study brings out the following important features: 

(a) The bank authorities showed insensitivity towards the com- 
plaint of the customer by repeatedly telling him that every- 
thing was alright with the system and nobody was at fault; 

(b) This complaint had brought out the basic system deficiency 
but the bank authorities instead of going to the root of the 
problem grappled with the symptoms only; 

(c) There was unnecessary correspondence between two regional 
offices of the bank to pass on the responsibility for delays 
to one another; and 

(d) Even when on the instructions of the head office it was 
decided to pay Rs. 68.40 to the customer, it took quite some 
time for the bank to decide whether this should be paid by 
branch X or by branch Y. 
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because of their being busy with other functions or absence 
of complete facts before them. 

(c) Rules and Regulations instead of being the tools and instru- 
ments of administration have tended to become the masters. 

(d) The machinery for redressal of grievances set up in the 

rninistries/departments does not have the requisite authority 
to give its recommendations in an independent and fair 
manner. ' 

(e) It took 30 years for a claim due to an individual to be paid 
to him. 
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'Aonexure III 

MLAY IM B&CASfCNT CF MTIOML mVIMS 
CERTIFIGAIE (M MATURITY 


The employees of an institution were asked to invest their Provi- 
dent Fund in National Savings Certificates. On the advice of the 
District Col lector ^ the post office was approached and as advised by 
the Sub-Post Master ,3 sum of Rs-lsSSjOGO was invested in V Issue of 
the National Savings Certificates in Novembers 1980- 

2. The Department of Posts, on a complaint, asked the Superinten- 
dent of Post Offices concerned to explain why the investment was 
allowed nrder V Issue and not under II Issue, as required under the 
Rules. The II Issue carried an interest of 6.5 per cent while the V ^ 
Issue yielded an interest rate of 10.75 per cent. 

3. The Post Master General concerned issued seven reminders in 
1982 to the Superintendent of Pose Offices and it is only thereafter 
that a reply was received. 

4. The Superintendent was directed on February 25, 1983 that the 
Principal of institution may be asked to agree to the conversion of 
investment from V to II Issue. The Superintendent of Post Offices 
replied that there was no irregularity and investment in the Issue 
was in order. The Post Master General, on August 22, 1984, ordered 
investigations and the Principal of the institution was again asked 
on April 26, 1985 to agree to the conversion of the investment to the 
li Issue. The Principal again did not agree to the proposal but on 
being pressurised, he gave his consent on May 14, 1988 and a proposal : 
has been sent to the Department of Posts for giving its appi’oval to*^ 
convert the investment from V Issue to the II Issue. The Department 
of Posts has no power to give the sanction and, therefore, has sent 
the proposal to the Ministry of Finance for its concurrence. In the 
meantime, the National Savings Certificates have matured and the 
staff is agitating for their encashment. 

5. The Directorate of Public Grievances was approached by the 
staff of the Institution and after investigation of the' case,, it ha? 
been recommended that^ it would' be a breach of trust if the investment' ^ 
is changed from the V I^^sue (with rate of interest as 10.75?a)'to the 
II Issue (interest at the rate of 6.57o). The Department accepted 
this recommendations. 

6. This case study highlights the following points: 

(a) There is a multiplicity of agencies involved in discharge of 
a single' fimction-... 
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(b) Over centralisation marks the administration of the National 
Savings Scheme. 

(c) There is inadequacy of awareness both among the members of. 
the public^and the officials .concerned about the Rules and 
Regulations on this subject. 

(d) The Department viewed the case'. strictly by the Rules and 
Regulations without simultaneously considering its con- 
sequences to the clients. 
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Organisation Development as a theme of 
Seventies and Eighties : An Overview 


R.ANURADHA 

B’KCM THE beginning of this century, especially after 1960, Orga- 
nisation and Management fields have developed with discoveries of 
newer themes than before. Weber, Taylor, Urwlck and Gulick, the 
traditional thinkers drafted scientific principles about organisation 
and management based on observations of young and small organisations 
operating in a stable environment, but after World War II, a new 
theme Organisation Development emerged from the resultant complexi- 
ties of organisations and -the dynamics of environment. Beckhard^ 
describes the sixties as the /’decade of explosions’’. With the pheno- 
menon of knowledge explosion, technological explosion, communications 
explosion, economic explosion and professionalism also followed. Due 
to these reasons , progressive managers today are deeply concerned 
with the problem of developing managerial strategies appropriate to 
the changing conditions. The search for ways of concurrently in- 
creasing collaboration among the members of an organisation and at 
the same time increasing the rationality of decisions along with 
sustaining the progress of organisation comprise the responsibilities 
of senior managers. Organisational Development, thus, denotes such ; 
planned change efforts. 

This article aims to illustrate that Organisational Development 
emerged as an integrated organisation and management theme in 
sixties, with behavioural science focus, and it gradually got Imbibed 
into a complete systems concept. This article attempts to glance 
through the literature pertaining to Organisation Development from 
1969 to 1980. While doing so it includes writings of only selected 
pioneering ■ authors . 

Initial Stage . , 

The year 1969 is an eventful year for the subject of Organisation 
Development. Writings on this area during this period comprise 
mostly descriptions from consultancy assignments and solving 
practical issues by client and change agent indicating the beginning 
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■of Organisational Development as an empirical “based subject rather 
than theories' loaded « . . Tn other words j narrations of Organisation 
rtevelopment .in ;1969 consisted of detailed long' term • planned .change 
experiences in different 'organisations with more personalised state- 
menfcs of consultant's particular views of organisational functioning.' 
There is a general enthusiasm expressed how Organisation Development 
interventions can achieve desired changes. 

Warren Bennis^^ one of the pioneera in the field of OD and an 
active consultant j expressed that rapid and unexpected changes in the 
environments , groxdrh in size of the organisations 5 ' increasing diver- 
sity in goals they pursue and changes in the managerial behaviour are 
the conditions which led to causing of the need for effective inter- 
ventions. The OD is a response to change, a complex eduational 
strategy intended to change the beliefs, attitudes, values and struc- 
ture of organisation so that they can better adapt to new techno- 
logies, markets and challenges. He further maintains, whatever the 
intervention strategy, Organisation Development always concentrates 
on the values, attitudes, relations and organisational climate— the 
people variable rather than goals, structure and technologies of the 
organisation. 

Bennis has attempted to clarify the budding problems of OD inters 
ventions and rules out pre-requisites of any particular leadership 
and group consensus as essential for beginning OD interventions. The 
basic value of Organisation Development practice is ithat of change 
choice. Through collection and feedback of relevant data about the 
design, goals and members of organisation, more choices' became avail- 
able to managers which can be facilitated by an external agent. 

Beckhard^ has defined Organisation Development as an effort: 
Cl) planned; (2) organisation-wide; (3) managed from the top; (4) in- 
crease organisational effectiveness ■ and health through^ planned 
interventionS'v in ■ the • organisation's ' processes using behavioural’ 
science knowledge. ' He examines' a series. of cases where interventions' 
are made and explains the ..efforts- to develop the behavioural science ., 
process, such, as individual .motivation, power ,■ communication,, percep- 
tion. , ■ . cultural ■ norms , ■ problem : solving , . . ■ goal ' setting , interpersonal ' 
relationships', . team building and ; conflict .managesient .... 

As a majo^ Organisation Development strategy, he emphasises . upon . 
behavio;.iral dimension and also effective ..t.eam"' building at the top 
management .level .of the-.organisation .and' builds a general framework 
within which most of the OD programme can be located. . 

It is Blake and Mouton^ who. constructed 'the' Grid Model by fore- 
casting the " future of . large organisations with, the organisational 
development- pract.iees. ; . They begin explaining la' systematic develop- 
ment of change where the leaders of organisation design explicit 
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models to anticipate and arrange alternatives by thinkings analysing 
and, evaluating implications and consequences , of change. This .ap- 
proach. is called Grid which concerns changing an entire company to 
.. evaluate.. , its ■ profitability seeking potential and to .increase the 
genuine, dedication to corporate excellence among those who lead. The, 
primary .focus on profitability provides a corporate main fjource of 
thrust to innovate, change and move forward. 

..' By identifying the gap that exists between excellence and oi\.. ..-ry 
corporate performance, the authors specifically underline organ '.Ga- 
:t.ional areas: goal, design and people where OD efforts are to t>e 
brought in. They conclude that Grid OD takes a long time, and . many 
.complications in tracing cause and effect, make ,it difficult. In the 
absence of a committed top management and a dynamic organisation this 
method will not succeed. Grid Organisation Development is prescribed 
with . six-phase approach containing theoretical '^pmework for indi- 
vidual behaviour and group behaviour dynamics, and proceeds to formu- 
late an Ideal Corporate Model. 

From 1970 onwards, attaining corporate excellence became the 
slogan among vast expanding American organisations. Top management 
members were eager to adopt updated scientific techniques which would 
ensure profitability and survival amidst competition. Tliis trend in 
the practical side of the organisational life gave boost to further 
quest in Organisation Development practices. All the above men- 
tioned OD practioners of 1969, through their efforts to examine the 
components and strategies of Organisation Development, drew the 
inevitable conclusion, which was the underlying theme of the 
seventies: the active and continuing search for excellence. 

Seventies 

Interestingly the literature produced in seventies on OD attempted 
heavily to illustrate that Organisational Development will remain as 
a discipline. By then the practitioners have increased in numbers 
: a.nd the veterans with academic concern brought out several volumes on 
OD practices. 

Chris Argyris^ focused on management and organisational develop- 
ment, especially on human resources. In his attempt, he categorical- 
ly stated that effective interpersonal relationships are a necessary 
but not : .a; sufficient condition for org.anisational ;:.growt,h Three 
different organisations at three: different points of : decision-making 
about organisation development interventions were studied through 
observations and secondary interviews, khile summarising the find- 
ings of the study, Argyris illustrated how certain specific features 
of top management behaviour in organisations determine the cause of 
OD. The executives studied were less human"* oM^nted and lacked in 
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effort to ascertain' the personal responsibility disposition. He had 
traced out a widespread reluctance to adhere to theory positive 
assumptions on human capabilities and also demonstrated considera- 
tions towards openness and feedback. About the issue whether inter- 
vention should begin with structural changes rather than tehaviour., 
he maintained that it depends upon the level of responsibility. He 
further added that the more effective sequence in making change was 
first to focus on personal causation and then other factors since 
very little empirically supported knowledge exists on how to change 
organisational structures. The complexity involved in being an 
effective OD professional was provided with the background of ex- 
periences gathered from the intervention assignments. He concluded 
that there cannot be any clear-cut definitive answers. Issues of 
organisational change and OD activities should be organically drafted 
upon the system. 

The utilisation of systematic procedures and technologies in plan- 
ning- and management of large systems change got further enhanced 
through the revelations discussed by Partin.^ The goal of OD was 
fixed with improved organisational effectiveness. Typically OD at- 
tempt should 1 ook at things such as: (1) organisational structure, 
(2) job design, (3) work climate, and (4) decision-making, problem 
solving patterns of the organisation. By compiling examples of OD 
practices from varied organisations of several sectors, both private 
and public, Partin gave impetus to the wide spreading conformity on 
the reliability of planned change efforts. l\[hile highlighting major 
issues confronting different groups of OD practitioners, he stressed 
upon the pragmatic view that OD should begin where there was a need 
and opportunity in the organisation, not necessarily only from the 
top. His attempt was towards strengthening the role of OD practi- 
tioner as catalyst and also examining the vitality and viability of 
OD as the dynamic concept-' 

French and Bell^ interpreted Organisation Development elaborately 
as a long range effort to improve an organisation's problems-solvlng 
and renevjal processes, particularly through a more effective and 
collaborative management of organisation culture with special 
emphasis on the culture of formal work teams-“with the assistance of 
a change-agent or catalyst and use of the theory and technology of 
applied behavioural science, ^ including action research. ' 

These statements essential ly bring out two features of OD 
pTactice: , , 

1 . Usage of Behavioural Science Theory; and 

2. Assistance of a Change Agent. 

Specifically, French and Bell constructed the framework for the 
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corporate exercise on renewal— SWOT Analysis-through OD interven- 
tions. A view of the change effort as an ongoing process and 
emphasis on the total system approach were the major contributions 
of their work. , They summarised specif ic ■ strengths and weaknesses of 
CD;. 

Strengths of d) 

1. It borrows freely from the proven procedures ror improvci 
functioning of individuals, groups and organ! sat ion, s. 

2. Adoption of action research model, a systems approach to 
understanding organisational dynamics, and a change strategy 
that focuses on the culture of work teams and the ci-ganisation 
make OD more powerful and relevant than most change 

• 'strategies. 

Weaknesses of OD . . 

1. It’s over preoccupation with human and social dynamics of an 
organisation to the detriment of attending to the task, 
technical and structural aspects, and their interdependencies; 

2. Conceptual foundation underlying OD strategies have limita- 
tions as most of their models were built on collaborative 
approach rather than on power, coercion and competition. 

3. , OD has no have quick remedies, and no shortcuts to total orga- 

nisational improvement. 

By enumerating these aspects, French and Bell promoted a broad 
forum for all OD practitioners collectively and ensured that Orga- 
nisation Development was not a passing fad and would last on social 
science scene with substance and fundamental quality. A series of 
edited works on OD occupied the literature of late seventies. These 
attempts indicated the keenness on bridging the gap between OD theory 
and practice and further transformed OD from pure behavioural science 
orientations to overall system orientations. 

Beekhard and Harris^ brought together an overview of the issues 
involved in diagnosing organisation. In managing the transition and 
the changed state, they explained the changing character of OD as 
understood by them in 1969 and in 1978. It was illustrated that the 
area of planned change had moved from an emphasis on team building 
and intergroup relationships with an emphasis on developing planning 
processes for coping with the organisation and its environment, 
developing methods of designing and managing new organisational 
structures, e.g., matrix structures, looking at new techniques for 
deciding the procedures for managing organisational transitions. In 
essence, the focus of planned technologies has shifted from an 
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orientation of primarily human resource development to more compre- 
hensive system development. Itieir focal point became the practising 
managers rather than the OD consultant, unlike their messages in 
earlier writings. 

Similarly, Burke in his edited^ volume presented the current 
theory and practice in OD drawing from the experiences of several 
seasonal practitioners. This approach in consolidating the eviden- 
tial information on interventions promoted a concrete base for OD to 
rise as a much sought discipline. While OD was being severely 
criticised for its superficial and commercial istic features, it si- 
multaneously flourished in the academic circles. Noel Tichy^^ has 
presented thi-ee awarenesses for pushing OD into the mainstream of 
organisational life: 

la Planned absorption into strategic planning and organisation 
design; 

2. Planned absorption into line management; and 

3. Planned absorption into human resource management. 

Golembiwiski and Leonard Goodstein^^ have approached the applica- 
tion of OD in public organisations. The former was more optimistic 
in dealing with OD as a possible mechanism even in government 
agencies than Goodstein. Nevertheless, both provide a relevant model 
for diagnosing public organisation and establish scope for OD in 
service organisations too. 

In continuation of the trend to edit the views and experiences of 
thinkers on OD, French and Bel 1^^ brought out a mapping of this 
field. Interestingly, the arrangement of the ideas are based on 
distinct themes as attempted by Burke^^ on current issues and strate- 
gies in OD. Inclusion of a section on criticism of OD underlines the 
anxiety prevailing even after a decade with regard to establishing OD 
as a total system concept. Harry Lea vinson^^ Marshal Sashkin,^^ and 
Warner Burke^^ reveal the fluid state. of this field. ■ The' reasons .as, 
stated are inadequate systematic body of professional knowledge about 
organisational development, and that most techniques are ad hoc. To 
avoid such consequences, the consultant must have a systematic know- 
ledge on a formal diagnostic process comprising the system as a 
whole. 

Eighties 

Such pro 1 if icat ion of publications has included many attempts at 
an integration of the field and represents a large and growing body 
of systematic knowledge By the beginning of 1980, OD programmes 
stemming from other aspects of the organisation than an interpersonal 
dimension could be seen as evidence of stability. Gradually, OD 
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thinkers concentrated upon the system theory approach in interven- 
tions and stretched OD application to all facets of Organisational 

Dynamics . 

Cummings^^ compiled the thinking of several OD professionals on 
the foundations of systems thinlcing in OD.' This attempt was attribut- 
able again to the concern of narrowing the apparent gap between OD 
theory and practice. Though the contributions covered were from 
diverse range of systems concepts, they shared a common perspective 
that the organisations were ’open systems’, maintaining relatively 
steady states while exchanging matter and information with their 
changing environnients. , 

Michael Beer’s^^ observations on a Social System model begins with 
the important interaction between people and organisational structure 
which result in specific organisational behaviours, these in turn 
affect human and organisational outcomes in the context of organisa- 
tion’s culture, external environment and dominant coalition. He 
offers strategies “for organisational diagnosis and change consistent 
with social system framework. Brow/n^^ raises the crucial issue of 
whether OD methods are appropriate to systems which are underorga- 
nised. By providing contrasts between organised and under-organised 
systems, he suggested that the latter required a change strategy/- 
change process and client/change agent relationship different from 
traditional OD. 

The major outcome of this particular piece of work of Cummings 
clearly established the shaping up of OD. One can see the descending 
rate of defensive notes on OD’s practical aspects and concentrating 
upon views, which mentioned both systems theory and organisation 
development, has matured from a fad into a full fledged discipline. 

Warner Burke^^ deserves a specific mention for his commendable 
contribution to the field of OD. He had provided consistent support 
through editing the views on OD under different themes. 'The titles 
may be different:, the contributors are varied but his message is 
conspicuous that Organisation Development will remain as a legitimate 
discipline. These writings demonstrate growing operational relevance 
of OD interventions and also the increasing professionalism. The 
contributors by eighties stopped defining Organisational Development 
and began to perceive the field as high potential learning ground. 
Dynamism of the organisations and the interface between organisations 
and environment received greater indepth analysis than before. Orga- 
nisational. Development practioners became clear about technology 
which would.be unique and appropriate to their each intervention 
attempt. 

Before summing up, it is necessary to comment upon the spread of 
OD practices in Indian context. On behavioural aspects, observations 
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by Pareek^^ and Sinha^^ are significant. Similarly, Maheshwari^^ on 
structure and system approach, through management by objectives, 
provided evidential factors about the growing OD practices in Indian 
organisations* Abhigyan, Spring special 1985 on OD research in 
India, has presented the experiences of external change experts on 
varied organisations and possible kinds of OD interventions. 

Apart from such scattered individual descriptions, the con- 
solidated attempts to provide appropriate models for stabilising OD 
in India is inadequate. Even in Pa reek’s edited Managing Organisa- 
tional Change^^ on the work of different practitioners is not 
exhibiting the ascending momentum of OD interventions in Indian 
organisations. 

This could be, as Sayeed^^ explains, the reflection of Ape 
Syndroaie in Third World countries with regard to the manner they 
adhere to indigenous managerial practices while imitating from the 
West. This syndrome has emerged from a lack of appreciation among 
practicing executives that management theory and application is 
culture specific and adaptability is a necessity. They continue to 
ignore seeking continuous queries on bringing meaningful changes in 
the organisation, especially long-term planned efforts. 

Hence, it is difficult to trace, out the reasons for lack of wide- 
spread and well-knit OD practices in Indian organisations, while even 
in USA, where the idea originated, is still groping in the dark to 
come out of criticism. 

CONCLUSION 

All sources of literature dealing with OD till date portray a gocxi 
deal about the, interventions, techniques and assumptions but have 
very little to say , about . the processes and mechanisms of orgaoisa- 
tional change. Ihere is no agreed upon set 'of instruments on organi™ , 
sational diagnosis. The ,OD as a' profession comprised g^enerations 
with 'both gifted and as well as erratic 'practitioners. . While glanc- 
ing through the narrations of ' these .significant- OD consultants, 
especially USA- -where competition, ii'^lvidualit.y, .success and 
excellence are rated high — it proves the reliability on learning from 
practice. This must be one field where, all the defenders are Che 
hard core change agents and practitioners of OD interventions, 'i'he 
explorations began with precisely spelt practical long-term change 
efforts rather than drawing inferences from, concepts, theories and 
cognitive ideas. They succeeded in proving the substance of OD as a 
diseipline, mainly due to their continuous attempts in assimilating 
varied views, strategies and issues on OD under one umbrella by 
bringing out series of edited volumes. 
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The credibility of findings from the operational aspect of this 
theme paved way for the construction of inevitable managerial thrust g 
to be in constant search for adapting to external change through 
planned efforts on focusing structure, system, people and as well the 
purpose of the organisation. Such overal 1 organisational concern 
made the QD approach organisational specific and not a standard 
universal panacea. 

As Sennis^^ mentioned, there is an overall disinterest in long- 
term research projects relating to what OD is all about, the develop- 
ment of an organisation over time. Such research should deal with 
long-term processes, induced by certain interventions and leading to 
predictable outcomes. Michael Bee r^^ also maintains that OD should 
be developed to be seen as a relevant strategy and function within an 
organisation concerned with carrying out planned changes. 

Organisation Development is one of the few recent educational 
programmes on all aspects of organisation as well as managerial 
responsibility. It has the potential to create an institution 
capable enough to cope with turbulent future. Probably the organisa- 
tional sciences owe their rescue from classical malaise to especially 
the OD movement. 
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Role of Press in Improving Public Administration 



DHIRENDRA KRISHNA 

ADMINISTRATIVE CAPABILITIES must change to keep pace with social ^ 
economics political and technological changes. Administrative 
reforms are a continuous process in developing countries for: (a) 
development of greater managerial capabilities to achieve national # 
objectives, and (b) strengthening of capabilities to make effective 
use of science and technology.^ Administrative reforms in India have 
been linked with programme and goal of development. On attaining 
independence 5 new goals were set for public administration system, 
including ensuring unity and integrity of country, carrying out 
social and economic policies of government and ensuring prompt 
response to the needs and aspirations of the people. In view of the 
continuous task involving basic social, political and economic 
transformation, reforms are necessary to enhance the capability and 
effectiveness of administrative systems. Government intervention in 
various facets of public life is inevitable and number of regulatory 
functions are being performed by public administration. Embedded in 
the turbulent environment, resulting from inequity in distribution of ^ 
public and private goods, it has become increasingly necessary to 
reduce these Inequities. The administrators should now, therefore, 
be more concerned with who gets the benefits of public programmes, 
instead of being preoccupied with administration of programme alone. ^ 
Administrators should be more concerned about organisational changes 
and delegation of power, instead of institutional maintenance and 
preservation. Instead of being influenced by the established elite 
group, public administration should be concerned with ways of accom- 
modating widespread public co-^operation and participation. In view 
of ('he expanding activities, public administration should be more 
concerned with decentralisation and semi'-autonomous sub-units, rather 
than centralised control. Public administration system should be 
concerned with the pathologies of ailments in the society as it 
happens to be the most potent instrument for corrective actions. 
Failure of many development programmes are due to administiative 
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constraints; it is , therefore , essential to identify these short- 
comings and to take appropriate measures to improve public 
. administration. ; - 

ROLE OF PRESS 

Press is one of the important institutions in an open society and 
it is a forum that has the privilege of reaching large number of 
people. Free press is an essential instrument for maintaining open- 
ness in society and also for reforming it.^ In a society, where 
overwhelming millions are mute, the access to a forum that reaches 
large number of people could be viewed as a trust, to be exercised on 
behalf of the people and for the good of people at large. Written 
word is only one of the instruments of change and it has only a 
limited effect in society such as ours; nevertheless it serves as an 
important source of feedback of information to the politicians, 
legislators and administrators and has a significant impact on policy 
formulation.. Forces pressurising Indian journalists to function in a 
manner not consistent with the code *of conduct , suggested by Arun 
Shourie, are often extremely insidious and difficult to handle.^ The 
press also forms a part of the Indian society and the necessity for 
adopting a code of conduct implies acceptance of basic ethical 
principles that are not found in the rest of that society or in any 
organised section of it. It is also implied that press should 
promote model social behaviour and set examples for the people to 
emulate. 

Press often adopts righteous posture in relation to failures in 
the society around it. The press also assumes preacher's role when 
It reasons on various issues in its editorial columns and articles. 
It influences public opinion through selection and presentation of 
news and reports, particularly investigative reports. It is neces- 
sary to recognise the importance of thinking beyond the immediate 
issues relating to day-to-day events. Press has an implied role as a 
critic and a forum for exchange of opinion on fundamental issues, 
Ihe role of press in improving public administration presumes an open 
society where all relevant facts are made available to the press by 
the government. It also presumes necessary expertise to analyse and 
appreciate all aspects of related problems. Apart from commitment to 
’’the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth” and other 
norms of highest standards of professionalism, the role of press as a 
reformer, crusader and torch-bearer implies the inherent intellectual 
capability of differentiating between the news items of immediate 
relevance and issues of long-range significance. Selection of news 
items is inherent in the functioning of the press and whatever is 
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printed has to undergo the test of ’newsworthiness.* The sense of 
Tairness is tested when ' relative importance of' various news items ' is 
decided and prominence is given to those items that are considered of 
interest to the readers. As a source of information to the intel- 
ligent s in the country and in moulding public opinion on contemporary 
issues^ press has a very significant role. 

Role in Improving Public Administration 

Efficacy of press in improving public administration goes beyond 
professional problems of journalists as individual workers; it is 
cont rained by enormous weaknesses of the newspapers, as an institu- 
t ion . Exchange of f avour s between gove rnment an d the bus ines s houses 
that own newspapers and the exchange of threats and pressures have 
become a chain of manipulations connecting the government and some of 
the country’s most influential newspapers.^ There is apprehension 
that liberation of press is being delayed not so much by professionaf 
failings of the journalists, but by structural flaws in the ownership 
and management of the press. The editorial policies are determined 
by the pattern of ownership of the press, and criticism of government 
policies, programmes and achievements is constrained accordingly. 
However, within the existing framework, journalists enjoy a far 
greater degree of autonomy as compared to civil servants. For 
example, as they have access to a powerful media of communication, 
their values and opinions have significant influence on public 
policies. Articles written by experts in various fields are also 
printed in the newspapers and magazines. Role of press in improving 
public administration is significant in the context of its role as an 
autonomous critic, as well as a medium of feedback of Information 
regarding the performance of the government. ^ 

Administrative reforms in India have been inextricably linked with 
the programmes and goals of development.^ Decentralised development 
planning is preferable to centralised approach adopted so far and it 
is necessary to promote wider participation of the people, at all 
stages. The concept of development goes beyond the macro -economic 
indicators, such as maximising gross national products and per capita 
income; it involves basic social and economic transformation. These 
trends have signiiicant administrative implications and underscore 
the need for continuous reforms. In the context of development 
administration, capabilities and effectiveness of public administra” 
tion are of crucial importance. Much lip service has been paid to 
decentralisation of authority, but in practice, very little delegi" 
tion has taken place. The participation of citizens in the 
developmental effort per requires a far greater degree of 
decentralisation and a more open posture by the administrators at all 
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level « : Public administration , ■ system : seems inadequate to :-'COpe' with 
the ...expectations .and' aspirations of the citizens^, all ■ over • the world 
andj,: as .; a. ^resultj..; interest in ;. administrative., reforms is increasing., 
With, the emergence ,of a .more open -form of government » press will., have 
a greater role in making an impartial appraisal, of the effectiveness: 
of various activities of government ar^i informing readers. 

Press arri. .Bureaucracy 

It is incorrect to treat bureaucracy as instrumental, as concep- 
tualised by Max Weber, in the context of development administration. 
In an instrumental bureaucracy, administrative structure, with 
hierarchy of authority, is organised around impersonal rules regard- 
ing functions and procedures- In practice, bureaucracy builds up its 
own autonomy and resists any interference from outsiders. Imposed 
Reforms through resort to strong methods result in resistance and 
subterfuge. Reforming bureaucracy is a complex political process. 
Bijur and Gaiden^ have following suggestions regarding the process of 
transformation of bureaucraeies. Firstly,^ the bureaucracies should 
never be allowed to assume that they are inftspensable or unassail- 
able. There should be a lurking threat that if they do not put their 
house in, order, they will be abolished, abandoned, bypassed or 
coerced. Secondly, bureaucracy should develop and maintain legiti- 
macy and justify that it is doing a good job. The legitimacy of the 
institution’s mission, the currency of its goals and its very right 
to exist should be periodically questioned. In this context, the 
watchful eye of the press has a significant role. The recent trends 
and shifts in the goals of administrative reforms are towards the 
"lubstance of governmental activities, rather than on procedures. 
R. fotm involves itself with comprehensiveness and innovativeness, 
rather than with minor procedural details of day-to-day administra- 
tion. Caiden^ has defined administrative reforms as "artificial 
inducement of administrative transformation against resistance". The 
focus has shifted from form to substance, from economy and efficiency 
to goal effeectiveness and from bureaucratic merit to popular welfare. 
Improvement in administration will be relevant only if larger goals 
are seriously sought and accomplished. In the context of the changes 
in emphasis of the goals of administrative reforms, suggestions can 
emerge from the press, l^hich has an overview of the accomplishments 
and activities of the government and can express the point of view of 
the common man. Constructive suggestions can emerge from open 
debates in the press regarding various activities and programmes of 
the government. Although the press may not be in a position to 
Examine the minute details of administrative procedures, it certainly 
fcan question the broad goals, policies — 
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structiires exist to perforin specific tasks and their effectiveness 
should be the major concern; of administrative reforms. Whereas self- 
assessment within bureaucratic structure tends to perpetuation of 
existir^ organisations, as bureaucracy is likely to perceive itself 
as an end and not means towards achievement of definite objectives, 
an overall assessment by an outside agency is likely to raise funda- 
mental questions leading to far-reaching changes. Press has the 
capacity and necessary autonomy- for raising issues in this regard for 
wide-ranging debate. In practice, press reports often give rise to 
questions in Parliament and State Legislatures, indicating that 
elected representatives of the people are sensitive towards the views 
expressed in the press. Officials at al 1 levels belong to the 
educated segment of the society and are influenced by press reports, 

particularly the news regarding their departments and activities. 

. , ^ ... . ... . ' '• , 

Press and Grievance Redressal 

The strategy for administrative reforms should be based on 
objective analysis of weaknesses in the existing systems. The press 
can play an important role in reforms by identifying the deficien- 
cies, from the point of view of an average citizen. Redressal of 
grievances of the citizens through the elected representatives and 
the legislature is a eumbersome and time-consuming process, having 
complex political overtones.- On the other hand, reports in the 
newspapers immediately focuses attention on ''Contemporary issues, 
which can be followed up in Parliament and State Legislature and by 
the concerned officials. For example, recent, controversy regarding 
conditions in Tihar Jail in the Union Territory of Delhi resulted in 
immediate administrative enquiry and action. Many facets of law anct' 
order situation are brought to the notice of concerned authorities 
through newspaper reports. Long range policy formulation is also 
•influenced by articles in newspapers. Press strengthens democratic 
institutions through providing guidance and serves as. an important 
channel of relevant information to representatives of the people. 
Prime Minister has often complained that the Indian press adopts a 
critical posture, instead of taking a balanced view and does not 
bring achievements of government to the notice of readers in proper 
perspective. Criticism of government is useful in highlighting 
deficiency, but it should be tempered with a balanced view an 
assessment. Comments made in some of the newspapers, which alwa> 
take a negative view, are likely to be ignored as excessive critlA 
cism. No bureaucracy will change its pattern of behaviour, unless it 
is seriously believed that there is a significant difference between 
what it is doing and what it should do. Criticism in newspapers has 
impact on bureaucratic behaviour, as it highlights shortcomings and 
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: failures of bureaucracy. 

.In business.; adininist rat ion, objective of an enterprise is, .clearly 
defined. Therefore, ' its performance can be easily evaluated in terms 
of profit and loss.. In public administration,' on the other hand, 
complexity of overlapping objectives makes assessment of performance 
somewhat nebulous. We are faced with increasing cost of ■ unprcxiuctive 
public expenditure and it is necessary to curtail the unproductive 
and inefficient activities. The public has only a mild interest in 
what the administrators do to accomplish their tasks, but it is 
seriously concerned with the results and their effectiveness. There- 
fore, the focus of reforms should be on objectives and tasks, whereas 
the incremental changes effected by the administrators are concerhed 
with the means of accomplishing their tasks. According to Peter 
Drucker, effectiveness cannot be obtained by ’greater efficiency.^ 
Satisfaction of consumer is the basic criteria for ensuring perform- 
ance and results in business concerns. Government institutions are 
paid by budget and have very little concern with what the taxpayer 
and consumer mean by results and performance. As government institu- 
tions are endowed with monopoly powers in most of the cases, the 
intended beneficiary has no choice. Such institutions tend to avoid 
controversy about their functions, missions and objectives, they 
militate against setting priorities and concentrating effort on some 
of the important aspects of their multifarious tasks. Being budget 
based, it makes it more difficult to abandon old and obsolete activi- 
ties and, therefore, these institutions are entrusted with many 
inherently unproductive activities. Efforts towards reforms should 
be based on the premise that activities initiated in the past should 
be discontinued at some stage. Press can play a very important role 
in improving public administration by an objective and critical 
review of the unproductive activities. It can help in identifying 
unsatisfactory performance, so that obsolete activities could be 
discontinued to save wastage of effort and money. This aspect of 
reform has been hitherto ignored or overlooked as abandoning low 
performance activities is painful to some sections. of bureaucrats. 
All over the world, even in prosperous countries like USA, UK and 
Japan, economic compulsions are forcing governments to find measures 
to reduce public expenditure. Press can help In building up public 
opinion and necessary climate for change. For example, with the 
advent of microprocessors, it may be cheaper to computerise many of 
the clerical operations and government may have to take hard deci- 
sions, at some stage or the other, to reduce staff after introduction 
of computers. Unless necessary public opinion is built, government 
may not be in a position to take rational decisions, based on cost- 
benefit aspects, due to opposition from affected staff arxi such 
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issues may develop political overtones. A decision to reduce staff 
is an unpopular decision and government may not have the political 
will to face opposition from trade unions, although such measures may 
be in public interest. Press has the capacity of moulding public 
opinion to facilitate desirable changes. 

Some of the environmental factors help administrative reforms 
wherecis there are other factors that hinder reforms.-^^ Press should 
tend to support favourable factors and help government in overcoming 
the negative factors to facilitate improve,ments. Administrative 
reforms have never lacked support from politicians and many political 
developments have Induced reforms. For example, the scheme of demo- 
cratic decentralisation has led to reorientation of district adminis- 
tration. Parliament and its committees have always lent strong 
support to reforms. For example, Estimates Committee, Public 
Accounts Committee, and Committee of Public Undertakings have contri- ^ 
buted to the process of reforms. The press may be able to find 
plenty of newsworthy material in the reports of these committees and 
can strengthen their functioning and efficacy, by giving due 
publicity to their findings and recommendations. The widening of 
educational base and emergence of strong and free press has created a 
greater awareness of the deficiencies in the bureaucratic system. 
Establishment of professional institutions like the Indian Institute 
of Public Administration, the Institutes of Management, and Adminis- 
trative Staff College have helped in spreading knowledge regarding 
management concepts and techniques among civil servants and it is 
presumed that the process of training will help in bringing about 
desirable changes. These institutes also conduct research on various 
facets of public administration and a wider publicity of the research f 
findings in the press help in building up necessary climate for 
reforms and may even initiate public debate on important issues. The 
reform efforts within public administration gets encouraged if the 
press gives due coverage and publicity to benefits arising out of the 
■■Reforms.: 

The main factor that has inhibited the reform process has been 
the instinctive opposition to innovation and change by the bureau- 
cracy. The bureaucratic resistance to change is an important 
behavioural aspect which cannot be ignored. The media can help ^ 
many ways by building up proper climate for improvements, such as 
criticism of shortcomings and publicity to the benefits from proposed 
changes. Secondly, in a country where the level of unemplciyment is 
high, there is strong resistance' against any move for mechanisation 
and simplification of procedures, which may result in reduction of 
staff by the affected staff ■ through trade union. The problem of 
overstaffing in public administration has not been tackled by the 
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reformers » as it affects vested interests in bureaucracy. ^ , 9^ press 
represents the Interest of the people at large and where public 
interest clashes with the vested interest of small segments of 
bureaucracy, press has the necessary autonomy and broad perspective 
to support the public interest. Reforms in public administration 
that involve ’’artificial inducement of transformation against 
resistance”, can be facilitated, if these are supported by the media. 
The basic problem encountered by all measures of administrative 
reforms is the fact that the more a particular situation calls for a 
reform, the lesser is the capacity of administrative machinery to 
implement reform measures. Publicity of administrative policies and 
action is an informal and effective way of achieving administrative 
accountability in a democracy.^^ Administrators feel obliged to meet 
the queries of the press as the refusal would be interpreted as 
arrogance and give rise to suspicion. If the press and the media can 
be fed with appropriate information, the task of implementation of 
public policies becomes easier. A positive role of press in improv- 
ing public administration is possible if there is greater co- 
operation between the press and administrators. Sometimes a workable 
rapport with the press helps the administrators to wage his battle 
against undesirable vested interests. In a democracy, public 
servants should remain accountable to the press and apart from 
informal rapport, institutional mechanism for useful interaction 
between the two should be strengthened, in order to promote the role 
of press in administrative reforms. 

The key to reforms in bureaucracy lies in questioning its autonomy 
and self direction, by placing it under public scrutiny. Bijur and 
Caiden^^ have suggested that an independent auditor should make a 
comprehensive performance audit, including measurement of effective- 
ness, economy, efficiency, productivity, morality, legality and 
public responsiveness. This should be periodically conducted and the 
firdings publicised. The findings of audit should be considered by a 
public action group, which may not have the expertise of a profes- 
sional auditor but they can embarrass, humiliate, attack, expose, to 
force and make such other nuisance administrators eventually to take 
their notice. Such extreme form of accountability has its own 
limitations, but the publicity of the findings of professional 
auditors in the press can help in rectification of important defi- 
ciencies noticed by audit. Naturally, the press will not be 
interested in minute procedural objections and concentrate on conse- 
quential issues. At present, the auait report prepared by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General is placed before Parliament and State 
Legislatures and considered by Public Accounts Committee after a 
considerable lapse of time. The recommendations of the Public 
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Accomts' ■ placed before the House and addressed to the 

: concerned departnents for implementation. The press often makes' some . 

' comment s.', on the .basis of , Audit . Report and the recQmni.endations of : 1 

Public .Accounts' Comm press cannot have : the necessary ' ' - 

infrastrirture to make a detailed scrutiny of the multifarious acti- 
vities of the government at micro level. Press' can gather useful ' 
material- from the reports ' published, by the Comptroller ..and Auditor , 
General^ tdnere important ' irregularities are. highlighted. Publicity 
to such news items in the press will strengthen public accountability ■ 
and facilitate necessary reforms*' Although it is in short term 
interest -of the executive to avoid public debate and outside 
scrutiny^ a more open form of government is desirable from the point 
of ' view of "Sustained 'reforms*. 

In the ultimate analysis, far reaching administrative reforms 
involve a balance between conflicting values; accountability and 
autonomy, effectiveness of controls and their costs, comprehensive 
ard incremental changes, decentralisation and control, stability and 
innovation. The subjective assessment of the decision maker regarding 
desirable rate of change also affects the strategy of reforms. Press 
i^ould appreciate various facets and problems relating to reform so 
that it may play a useful role. 

It is, indeed, a matter of social responsibility for the press to 
use the power of media at its disposal in a constructive manner in 
public Interest. The pattern of ownership and control of the press 
and consequent editorial policies influence selection and management 
of news. Compulsions of market forces may tend to vitiate the 
editorial policies and many factors other than the ’public interest’ 
influance journalism. 

One of the important notions that emerged is total separation of 
press from government, analogous to the doctrine of separation of 
power. Allied with that is the idea of press as Fourth Estate, stand- 
ing over gainst the civil power and a rival source of social 
authority*^"^ It involves a belief in supremacy of readers, expressed 
through the market forces. The compulsions of competition between 
n^papers stress the need of populism and sensationalism to catch 
the eye of an average man in the street. The press seeks to 
entertain as well as educate; ft informs the readers about the world 
and interprets it to them. Although primary role of the press is to 
meet the needs of reader, it has acquired a public role within the 
private sector and is also expected to fulfil its social responsi- ^ 
bility and accountability. **Public interrest” may not be the same as 
^whatever the public may find interesting”.^^ One extreme view 
expressed in Ifall Street Journal {'quote! in the leport of loyal 
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A' newspaper is a private enterprise owing nothing whatever to the 
. .pub lie 3 which grants it.no franchise* It is., thereforej affected 
.. with no public interest. It is emphatically the .property of the 

owner, who is selling a manufactured product at his own risk. 

Some critics feel that the concept of freedom of press is a fig 
leaf concealing the real interest of capitalist owners. The moot 
question, therefore, is whether press, which is run on strictly 
commercial lines, capable of discharging its public functions effec- 
tively. The capitalist pattern of ownership in India does not neces- 
sarily result in full autonomy and government has ways of exercising 
pressures. In spite of the limitations imposed by the owners, 
governmental interference, subtle pressures from advertisers who 
contribute to the revenues and the desire to increase circulation by 
resorting to populist postures, editorial policies have considerable 
autonomy regarding selection and presentation of news. For example, 
during the British rule, there were considerable pressures and brow- 
beating from the alien rulers, but in spite of this several news- 
papers could write fearlessly. Ihe rights and responsibilities of 
the press have increased after independence, as the press has 
acquired a greater degree of autonomy. All India Newspaper Editors^ 
Conference adopted a code of conduct for journalists in 1953 which 
was endorsed by First Press Commission in 1954 and Second Press 
Commission in 1982. The main aspect of this code of ethics is the 
recognition ofpress as ''a primary instrument in the creation of 
public opinion" the journalists should regard their calling as a 
trust and guard the public interests. It is recognised the a code of 
conduct for journalists is desirable in view of the ^public role' of 
the press. There are suggestions that a code of conduct for journa- 
lists should be adopted by the Press Council on the lines of All- 
India Newspaper Editors' Conference, after suitable amendment in 
Press Council Act, 1978.^^ There is a growing recognition of the 
sense of social responsibility of the press and adequate professional 
autonomy of editors and journalists will encourage the fulfilment of 
social purpose of the press. The role of press in social reforms in 
general and in improving public administration in particular, emerges 
.out of the concept of social responsibility. 

The social responsibility is indicated also in the role of press 
as the watchdog, the fourth estate, the adversary, etc. In the 
Indian situation, where so many siminering discontents lie submerged 
and erupt unexpectedly, the role of press as "an early warning 
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Evans that,:,.pr'ess; should be a setter of agenda of , community's,, debate. 

It should be a platform for variety of views j some of them ^ perhaps ^ 
unpopular. The traditional concept of news requires revamping and 
over emphasis on extraordinary events leads to sensationalism and 
triviallsm. If the reporters' attention is centered on the seat of 
power and what happens at the grassroots is neglected by him then 
press is not presenting news in its correct perspective, James 
Reston, a noted Americal journalists calls for more "thoughtful 
journalism" which will explain and interpret the events 5 instead of 
merely reporting them. There is a need to explain to the readers the 
social and political trends and "to make interesting what is im- 
portant for the well being of the masses". The role of press in 
reforms may not be a popular one, although public Interest demands 
that such a role should be performed. It is a challenge to the 
journalists to make this process interesting to the readers, to 
generate public interest and to initiate debate on various issues of 
public importance that may lead to reforms. 

In the fulfilment of social resposibility, the role of journalists 
converges with the role of public servant arxi a greater interaction 
between them is necessary to promote effective and purposeful action 
by the press, even though there may be some differences regarding 
perception of 'public interest’. There need not be an adversary 
relationship between the two, which is likely to prevail if the press 

I akes a critical posture and searches only the sensational and 
rivial items that can hit the headline by causing embarrassment to 
he government. On the other hand, a constructive role of press 
vaemands a tempered and objective assessment, leading to a greater 
trust in the journalists by concerned civil servants. Some of the t 

persons who are willing to part with information to the journalists 
may have their own axe to grind; such ’leakage’ of information should 
be viewed with caution. Another pitfall that may affect the assess- 
ment by the reporters is the ’social circuit’, leading to 'gossip 
journalism’. Sound professionalism involves a deep probe into the 
facts and irresponsible comments in the press have serious dysfunc- 
tional consequences. The newspapers will have to build up necessary 
expertise to make authoritative assessment of public administration 
and may consider, as a short-term measure, assignment of short-term 
contracts to retired government officials for making an objective 
and critical assessment of various activities of the government. 

Serving officials may not be in a position to make an objective A 
analysis of their own activities; The Conduct Rules do not permit 
government servants to make any statement of fact or opinion which 
has the effect of criticism of any r^ent policy of the government. 

The role of press in improving public administration implies a far 
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greater interaction betwppn 

servants at all levels- ir i ’■®P°’'ters and government 

expertise and manpower in the availability of 

reformer or crusader assumes a h purpose. The role of 

crux of the problem nay be the XSicultT i 

necessary expertise = e-.- a tticulty in finding persons of 

-.InlstrLiris rsub^scl' !'■ 

lism, and allotment of funds ^ profession of journa- 

basis. The professional • activity on a continuous 

aspect; it £2 a nof st^nd" a relevant 

therefore, it is necessarv to occupational structure and, 

may enable orooer if P^'o^ide required training itputs which 

Reforms is a controversial TrTa^Tndf.b^ reforms, 

for publication in the press acc^^^^^ 

commercial criteria qurh it- ^ senes of operational and 

8oal on a contlnuona basis’ 

b Js°of";»rslT"‘““°“ °£ bhia. 

2. Advertising goal. „hlch stresses the need for raising 

advertising revenue; and raising 

ucational, cultural or merely general prestige objectives. 

°ffioial goal is to provide information, education and 
entertainment; disputes regarding the mixture of these goals 2 not 

li "tatl'e^Tu varl«/rf g»1st 

o IcLt'a ° Tr '*«•’" “ ““1 •» owe to 

ocdte a portion ot its resource on reform activity, which may not 

■ a le to produce tangible results and even if such role of press 

results in oeneficial result, it is not likely to get the credit f of 

Lne achievement. Findings of (communications) research indicates 

at persuasive mass communication is in general more likely to 

in..orce the existing opinions of its audience than it is to clinge 

r d considerable general dissatisfaction with thp 

r:ZTTr%f “ -fobbs are ZILrS 

^ one of the goals of press, it should reinforce the existing 
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opinions, clarify and amplify specific issues, initiate debates, and 
result in questions in Parliament and State Legislatures. Press will 
consider reforms, as one of the goals arising out of its public 
role, only if it is likely to fulfil other objectives as well. 
Public is interested in ensuring that government should be more 
responsive to the needs of the population, non productive expenditure 
should be curtailed and the government should function in more effi- 
cient and effective manner. Any effort by the press in this direc- 
tion, should have the support of readers, specially if they perceive 
the press as a medium for expressing their own interests. 

Credibility of the press in India has been of a fairly high order, 
despite some instances of aberrations. Departure from the highest 
standards in journalism has been due to structural flaws in manage- 
ment and ownership of the press. Some slant or ideological diffe- 
rences are unavoidable and press tends to support the interest of its 
owners. Nevertheless, the conventions of adequate operating autonomy 
have emerged and editorial policies are, by and large, quite 
impartial and fair within the overall constraints. There is no 
blatant distortion of facts, nor is the press serving as an instru- 
ment of propaganda for government. Press should maintain its image 
of impartiality, if it has to perform a significant role in the 
society. There is a need for a more balanced reporting where the 
accomplishments of government are also brought to the notice of the 
readers, while criticising the failures and omissions. There appears 
to be a lurking fear that any praise of government may result in 
lack of credibility and, in any case, any praise of accomplishment is 
not, apparently regarded as newsworthy. Preponderance of negative 
criticism has adverse behavioural consequence on bureaucrats, who are 
likely to develop a ’thick skin’ if the press is full of criticism 
of govermient. A defensive posture against the press by government 
cannot lead to healthy interaction. Civil servants will take a 
greater notice of the opinions expressed in the press, if the views 
expressed are perceived as objective and impartial. In this context, 
sensationalism in the press my be counter productive to its role as 
reformer and the ’audience goal’ often clashes with ’non-economic 
goals’ . 

An important facet of the effectiveness of -press in improving 
public administration is the response to the newspaper reports by the 
concerned wings of government, wherever a clarification or justifica- 
tion is necessary. A response to criticism in the press by govern- 
ment is necessary and should be institutionalised by ’Public 
Relations Department* which may monitor the news items in various 
newspapers, obtain comments from concerned departments and issue 
suitable press releases to explain the position. Liaison with the 
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press and. imparting information to the press should be. facilitated, by 
Public .Relations. Department. At present, the' conduct rules inhibit 
interaction between, government servants and the press. ..No .'government 
servant is permitted to', make., a statement of fact or opinion ”which 
has the effect of an adverse criticism' of . any .current or rec.ent 
policy or. action; of the Central Government” in any comiminicaticii to 
the press or in any public utterances.' This restricts the flow of 
information and opinion from the. .civil servants the press, 
inasmuch, as any statement.of .. fact can be used by press in adverse 
criticism of government and thereby be treated as violation of 
conduct mles by the civil servants. Moreover, contribution of an 
article or a letter to newspaper or periodical requires previous 
sanction of government or prescribed authority. Any article or 
letter constituting adverse criticism is not allowed to be published. 
If press is regarded as an open forum for debates on issues of public 
Interest and the press cannot make an authoritative assessment, 
without ascertaining the facts and opinions from the civil servants, 
above mentioned provisions of conduct rules should be modified to 
enable a more meaningful interaction between press reporters and 
civil servants, giving rise to a more open form of government. At 
present, the information made available to press is not without 
severe impediments and, therefore, the capacity of press to fulfil 
the role in improving public administration is also limited. If 
government believes that an open government is desirable for 
strengthening democratic institutions, press should have an open 
access to whatever information it considers necessary, unless it is 
classified information. In USA, accountability of public administra- 
tion is secured through 1974 amendment to Freedom of Information Act, 
which makes federal officials personally accountable for improper 
withholding of information from anyone seeking data under their 
custody. Civil Service Reform Act was amended in 1978 in order to 
protect government employees who seek to expose what they consider 
to be violation of law, policy or sound management practice. One 
example of direct advantage of such open availability of information 
in the press in the USA are the recent 'horror stories’ about the 
exhorbitanc prices being charged by the weapon makers from the Army, 
Navy and AlrForce.^^ A list of examples of overpricing was given 
publicity in the- press and thereby General Electric had to revise the 
price list; price of screwdriver used for adjusting gyroscope was 
reduced from $780 to $45 and the price of two feet fibreglass cover 
for radarscope was reduced from $1800 to $43. A spokesman from Navy 
informed press that these ridiculous examples of overpricing were 
’unusual’, and Navy would review the pricing of each of the 2.1 
million items in its spare part inventory. In India, such information 
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c 

i will remain shrouded in secrecy, unless there is an unauthorised 

/ ^leakage of information*. The Watergate scandal stresses the im™ 

c portance of * investigative journalism* and has added a new dimension 

^ to the importance of press in democracy. 

^ Administrative accountability is essential in a public administra- 

^ tion system, even though its focus, emphasis, structure and mode of 

^ articulation may vary. In a democracy, where government derives its 

^ legitimacy from the people at large, the basic parameter of adminis- 

trative accountability lies in the responsiveness of administration 
^ to the people. The concept of administrative accountability was 

'' explained by the Royal Commission on Financial Management and 

^ Accountability set up in Canada in 1976, as under: 

t 

^ To touch a live wire in a circuit is enough to establish the 

^ presence of electricity without further need of definition. The 

^ shock of recognition that attends the presence of accountability 

* in a system of Government may not be quite as direct, but it is 
nonetheless detectable. We see accountability as the activating, 

' but fragile, element permeating a complex network connecting the 

^ government upward to parliament and downward and outward to a 

^ geographically dispersed bureaucracy grouped in a bewildering 

array of departments, corporations, boards, and commissions. 
^ Accountability moves through this network like the current in a 

* circuit but always in some sort of relation to the control centre, 
the cabinet. The dispersal and structural complexity of the 
bureaucracy makes the control centre vulnerable to stoppages and 
short-circuits of overloading. The control centre, the govern- 
ment, although ultimately responsible for answering to the legis- 
lature, may find itself out of touch with what is happening, or 
failing to happen, at the other end of the network. Similarly, a 
signal from the centre may never reach the departmental unit or 
agency concerned or may reach it in so confused a state that 

■ ■■ on ■ 

judgements as to performance become impossible to make. ^ 

In the context of administrative accountability to the people, 
press functions as a watchdog and as a media of communication. 
Government has taken over a vast array of functions in social arid 
economic fields and as bureaucratic power increases, the question of 
administrative accountability becomes more important. There is an 
array of institutional mechanisms to secure accountability of the 
executive; political accountability, legislative accountability, 
judicial accountability, accountability to the superiors in adminis- 
trative hierarchy and accountability of the civil servants to their 
profession. Within the complex web of checks and balances, civil 
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servants have constitutional protection to enable them to function 
'without fear or favour'. The capacity of Parliament and state 
Legislatures to inf luence public policy is extremely limited. 
Parliament has performed a more active role as *poI icy “inf luence r, 
than either 'policy-maker' or as 'policy-transformer'. The account- 
ability to Parliament is hampered by several extra-constitutional 
political factors. The role of press in improving administration 
should be viewed in the context of practical limitations and inherent 
structural deficiencies of different means of making the executive 
responsive to the needs of the people. Press has a greater degree of 
flexibility and a variety of means available in securing account- 
ability of the executive and strengthening the democratic institu- 
tions. It should examine the efficacy of various means of control 
and accountability, while evaluating the performance and suggesting 
changes. l-Jhereas press has necessary autonomy and flexibility in its 
operations, major constraint in fulfilment of an effective role has 
been lack of resources, expertise and clarity of objective. If 
press regards improvement of administration as one of the important 
objectives and editorial policies are directed towards its achieve- 
ment, press can play a more effective role and fulfil its social 
purpose. 

The country is undergoing a rapid transformation from one 
political -social-economic framework to another; this involves manage- 
ment of fundamental changes. Administrative apparatus is the most 
potent instrument for managing these changes. Whereas ruling elite 
is likely to prefer perpetuation of status i^^uo, sustained and gradual 
changes are in the larger interest of long-term political stability. 
Strengthening of democratic institutions for the fulfilment of 
aspirations of the people can be facilitated by a more effective role 
by press. Undoubtedly, press has its limitation, but despite the 
existing constraints, it can fulfil the social purpose by acting as a 
catalytic agent for reforms and as a watchdog on behalf of the 
people. 
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Administration of Agricultural Development in 
Block Level Planning 


GIRISH K. MISRA 


BIDCK LEVEL planning for rural development implies an integration of 
two approaches, viz., (i) the approach of Integrated Rural Develop- 
ment (IRD) with its multiple objectives of more production, more 
employment and more equitable distribution of income, and (ii) the 
approach of Integrated Area Development (lAD) which could work out 
the operational details of the block level plan within a macro- 
economic framework such that the targets for the block are consistent 
with the targets set at the regional and national level. However, 
in both the approaches, an attempt is made to reach the rural poor. 
While the IRD plans are detailed out for small units like a house- 
hold, firm, etc., or their clusters, the lAD is concerned with the 
overall development of a block in terms of multiple objectives stated 
above that cannot be attained at district level . Integrated Rural 
Development Programme for a block conceived on the basis of clusters 
of activities will have to be integrated at block level. These have 
to be further integrated into sectoral plans at district level and so 
on. ■ 

In the present study, set in Ranaghat II Block, an attempt has 
been made to concentrate on a single sector of the local economy, 
viz. , agriculture. Its development administration has been outlined 
wfthin the overall framework of block level planning following the 
approach of Integrated Area Development. 

STUDY AREA 

Ranaghat II is one of the sixteen blocks of Nadia district in West 
Bengal. It is bounded by Hanskhali block on the north; Chakdah block 
on the south; 24 Parganas district on the east; vkille on the west the 
river Chumi provides the boundary with Ranaghat I block. In the 
northeast corner, the block shai*es a small boundary with Jessore, 
now in Bangladesh. The block has a geographical area of 275 sq km 
entirely rural. The total pppulation of the block was 2.11.1^4 
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according to the 1981 Census; density of population being 734 persons 
per sq km. 

The block generally consists of a flat topography. It is a vast 
alluvial plain without any undulation. Churni is the main river 
which separates Ranaghat I and II blocks. Another river Ichhamati 
flanks the eastern boundary of Ranaghat Police Station. Both these 
rivers are two distributaries of the Jalangi river which is sluggish 
off -shoot of the Padma river. Some portions of the Churni and the 
Ichhamati are chocked with hyacinth. 

The predominant soil type in Ranaghat II block is loam which 
occupies 51.23 per cent of its total area. Other soils are clay loam 
(22.98X15 {13.437c,) and sandy loam (12.067o) in order of the 

percentage of area covered under them. 

The climate of Ranaghat II block is characterised by intensely hot 
summer, high humidity and well distributed rainfall during the 
monsoon season. The maximum temperature in the block generally 
ascends in the month of April which is the hotest month with mean 
monthly maximum temperature varying from 37^C to 40^C. The average 
annual rainfall is 1,430 mm (56"). 

The gross cropped area in the block is 64,824 acre of which 38.1 
per cent is the net irrigated area. Of that, 62.2 per cent is 
irrigated by shallow tube-wells, 33.9 per cent by deep tube-wells, 
3.0 per cent by river lift-pumps and the remaining 0.3 per cent is 
irrigated by other sources of irrigation. 

Of the gross cropped area, 38,450 acre (59.317o) is under paddy 
cultivation alone. The percentage of area under pulses, wheat and 
jute is 12.72, 12.57 and 8.48, respectively. 

There are two main crop seasons in the block, viz. , kharif and 
rabi. Although the multiple cropping system is not being practised 
extensively but the pre-kharif season is becoming important over 
time. The crops grown during kharif season are aus, aman, jute, 
arhar, moong and vegetables. The rabi crops on the other hand are 
wheat, kalai, gram, lentil, mustard (rai and torai ), potato , 
vegetables, etc. Paddy, kalai and moong are grown in the pre-kharif 
season also. 

PLAN ADMINISTRATION FOR AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

In Ranaghat II block, agriculture can still be developed as there 
exists a good scope for increasing the irrigation potential, inten>^ 
sity of cropping and productivity of crops. 

There exists a possibility to raise the average yield of major 
crops in Ranaghat II block particularly of paddy (HYV) and wheat. At 
present, the average yield of HYV paddy varies from 933 kg (ainan) 
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to 13270 (tx3ro) kg per acre whereas the variation in the productivity 
of local paddy is 345 (aus) to 910 (boro). Considering the type of 
soils and their potentiality to raise productivity in consultation 
with the local agronomists, the productivity of Kharif HYV and local 
paddy has been estimated in the proximity of 1,700 and 1,020 kg per 
acre in the study area. 

lltilisatioo of Agricultural Inputs 

In Ranaghat II block, the farming is still traditional; the new 
technology has entered the block in the recent past and is slowly 
making its dent into the rural areas. The farmers have started 
using, though on a smaller scale, the new agricultural implements, 
viz., iron ploughs, tractors, power tillers, seed drillers, power and 
pedal threshers, etc. Generally the farmers utilise the agricultural 
implements, especially tractors, threshers and plant protection 
equipment on hire basis. The number of farmers owning these imple- 
ments is very small and most of the implements are shared among them. 

The average consumption of fertilisers, improved seeds and pesti- 
cides/insecticides per acre of net sown are is very low because of 
the low income arid lack of technical know-how of the farmers. 
Although the land and water resources of the block are quite satis- 
factory, the quantitative and qualitative make up of the farm level 
resource base is generally an accumulated outcome of the cropping 
pattern itself. Because of the generally low yield, it is not 
possible for the small and marginal farmers to ploughback the money 
they obtain from their crops into the production process. Thus, one 
of the important constraints in agricultural development in the 
block is the management of farm level resource base . 

The percentage of farmers making use of the loan facilities is 
low. The average amount taken on loan by a farmer also works out to 
be low. Electricity is available in most of the settlements of the 
block but there are frequent power failures. Diesel pump- sets are in 
greater demand but their short supply has made the problem acute. 

Tiiere is no regulated agricultural market in the block. Hie 
agricultural markets in each anchal of the block are weekly , bi- 
weekly or tri-weekly dealing mostly in vegetables, rice, meat, fish, 
eggs, etc. 

Facilities for Irrigation V' 

For stabilisation of agricultural economy, development of irriga- 
tion is a prerequisite especially in view of irregularity, 
variability and concentration of the monsoon rains in a short period. 
Irrigation is one of the most vital inputs for achieving higher level 
of agricultural productivity . The marginal productivity of 
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irrigation water in unirrigated area is sufficiently high and it 
stands to reason that if all the areas where irrigation is possible 
are provided with minor means of irrigation, the agricultural output 
will increase by more than 100 per cent. 

New HYV of crops have a higher water requirement and need secured 
irrigation without which these varieties cannot be grown success- 
ful^ly. The groundwater resource seems to be the ideal, permanent ard 
reliable source of irrigation. The provision of water t hr ojgh all 
the seasons of the year is possible through minor irrigation, such 
as the tubewells. A farmer is also more and more interested in a 
dependable and independent source of irrigation and in the increase 
of cropping intensity in his field. This object at best can be 
achieved by installing tubewells with electric or diesel engines. 

Assuming that in the years to come at the most 80 per cent of the 
net sown area of the block will be irrigated, the required number of 
shallow tubewells for the entire block works out to 2,339. These 
tubewells should be fitted with five HP electrically driven engines 
or with 5 HP to 7.5 HP diesel engines. The average cost of these 
tubewells would be Rs. 10,000 and each tubewell should have an 
irrigational capacity of a eight acre or more. Thus, the total cost 
of all these proposed tubwells works out to Rs. 223.9 lakh (see 
Table 1). 

Crqp Rotation 

Apart from bringing additional new land under different crops, the 
development of assured irrigation facilities will also bring about 
significant changes in the existing crop rotation. The farmers are 
likely to grow more high yielding varieties and also the crops which 
demand, mure water, viz., vegetables, paddy, ^ wheat, etc. Consequent- 
ly, the minor food crops and minor oilseeds are likely to be replaced 
to an appreciable extent by major food crops or more remunerative 
cash crops. It is recommended that in small tracts of lard, growing 
of vegetables should be encouraged. The irrigation will help not 
only in increasing the proportion of double-cropped area but also 
the yields of crops already being sown. 

A new cropping pattern has been projected keeping in view the 
present trends, the profit margin, the acceptancy of the crops, 
soil types, existing cropping pattern, fodder requirement, 
better distribution of labour throughout the year, cost of production 
of each crop and the available categories of cultivators (Table. 2.) 

Phasing of . Agricultural Development under Proposed 
Trrigatioe; V ^ ^ 

The sequence of work involved in the above mentioned agricultural 
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Table 1 PROPOSED TUBEWELLS AND THEIR ESTIMATED COST IN 




RANAGHAT 

II BLOCK 



Name of 

Net Area 

Net area 

Area avail- 

Den- 

Pro- Esti- 

Anchal 

sown 

irrigated 

able for 

sity 

pos- mated 


(acres) 


irrigation 

of 

ed cost 





STWs 

No. of 



Total Per- 

Total Per- 

(No 

of STWs 



( acres) cent- 

• (acres) cent- 

per 

STWs ( Rs . 



age 

age 

100 

in 





acres 

lakh) 


of 

SNA)* 


Aranghata 

2996.95 

1070.00 

35.7 

1327.56 

44.3 

3.67 

166 

16.6 

Bahirgachhi 4553.46 

2016.00 

44.3 

1626.77 

35.7 

4.62 

204 

20.4 

Dattapulia 

Jugal 

4776.26 

2594.00 

54.3 

1227.01 

25.7 

6.02 

154 

15.4 

Kishore 2383.34 

Raghunathpur- 

1639.00 

68.8 

267.67 

11.2 

8.29 

34 

3.4 

Hi juli 

3542.49 

1230.00 

34.7 

1603.99 

45.3 

2.64 

201 

20.1 

Kamalpur 

3681.53 

2176.00 

59.1 

769.22 

20.9 

7.3 

96 

9.6 

Aismali 

3665.28 

688.00 

18.1 

2244.22 

61.9 

1.99 

281 

28.1 

Debagram 

3836.37 

1337.00 

34.9 

1732.10 

45.1 

3.25 

217 

21.7 

Nokari 

2847.03 

885.00 

31.1 

1392.62 

48.9 

2.34 

174 

17.4 

Baidyapur 

5438.94 

1867.00 

34.3 

2484.16 

45.7 

3.74 

311 

31.1 

Majhergram 

5298.35 

1036.00 

19.6 

3202.68 

60.4 

2.32 

401 

40.1 

Total 

43020.0016538.00 

38.4 

17818.00 

41.6 

4.0012239 

223.9 


^Excluding the area being irrigated by sources other than shallow 
tubewells. 


development under proposed tubewell irrigation is as follows: 

•Purveying: Survey of land for installing tubewell s is proposed to 
be carried out by two teams. One team will cover anchals like 
Nokari, Baidyapurj Debagram, Majhergram and another team Aranghata- 
J^arayanpur, Bahirgachhij Dattapulia, Jugal-Kishore , Raghunathpur- 
Hijulij Kamalpur and Aismali anchals. Also the survey will be 
carried out by means of techno-metric device which will be used to 
draw 0.3 meter contour maps* These contour maps will be utilised to 
finalise the location of tubewells, design field channels and compute 
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Table 2 PROPOSED CROP ROTATIONS IN RANAGHAT II BLDCK, 1985 


SI. Type of Soil Proposed Crop rotation 

NoV 


1. Clay Aus-Moong/Vegetables-Vegetables 

Aus-Kalai~ lentil 

Amatr-Boro 

Aman-Gram 

Vegetables -Aman-Vegetables 

2. Clay Loam Jute-Vegetables-Wheat 

Aus-Kalai-wheat 
Aus-Moong “Potatoes 
Vegetables-Aman-Vegetables 
■ Potatoes “Rajnigandha 

3. Jx)am Jute-Moong/kalai/Vegetables 

Lentil“Vegetables 
Aus “Moong~Rai /Gram 
Vegetables-Potatoes 
. Vegetables “Vegetables -Vegetables 
Vegetables-Aman-Potatoes 
Rajnigandha 

4. Sandy Loams Jute-kalai/Vegetables-wheat 

Jute-Moong “Tori /Vegetables 
■ . Jute-Kalai 

Aus “Moong “Gram /Rai 

Aus “Vegetables 

VegetableS“Moong“Rai 

Vegetables “Vegetables -Vegetables 

Vegetables-Potatoes 


cost of land shaping work. This operation will be conducted at lii., 
rate of 48 acre per week from 1st April to 15th June but this speed 
will be reduced to 7.5 acre per week during the rainy season, i.e., 
between June and September.: For example,, in Nokari anchal, the 
survey will start on the 1st April and continue for 10 weeks at the 
rate of 48 acre/week. The total acreage covered wi 1 1 thus be 480 
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(see Fig*!). The speed of work will be reduced during the next 16 
weeks due to rainy season and the total acreage covered under the 
survey will be 120 acre. After the rainy season, i.e., from the 1st 
of October to January, the speed, will again be 48 acre/week and the 
survey will cover the remaining proposed area in the Nokari anchal, 
i.e., 792.62 of the total 1,392.62 acre. 

In the remaining period of the first year, 455 acre of Baidyapur 
anchal will be covered; the survey is to continue until the last 
anchal, i.e., Majhergram is totally covered. The second team will 
also survey the land starting with Aranghata-Narayanpur anchal on 
the 1st April in the first year ending with Aismali anchal at the end 
of the 5th year of the plan, 

Tlibewell Installation: Installation of tubewells will start after 
two weeks of commencement of the survey. For example, in Nokari 
anchal, 40 tubewells will be installed within a period of 10 weeks, 
i.e., from April 15 to June 10. In the first year, the installa- 
tion of tubewells will be carried out at the rate of five tubewells, 
per week. In the second year this rate will increase to six tube- 
wells per week and in the third year onwards it will become seven 
tubewells per week. However, during the rainy season, i.e,, from 
June 10 to October 1, no installations of tubewells will taice place 
and the drilling will start only in the 1st week of October and 
continue till the 31st March at the previous rate, i.e., five tube- 
wells per week. 

l,aind Shaping: the quantum of land shaping can only be assessed 
once the results of the topographic survey are available. However, 
it is assumed that in the first year it will be at the rate of 40 
acre per week, in the second year 48 acre per week, and in the third 
year onwards 56 acre per week. Land shaping will start one week 
after the commencement of drilling operation, i.e., three weeks after 
the start of the survey. 

Application of Seed, Fertilizer and Insecticide: Cropping pattern 
and crop rotation worked out earlier are used for assesssing the time 
of application of these inputs (see Fig.l). 

Rjllocks, Labour ard Diesel: Requirements for bullocks, labour and 
diesel worked out earlier have been utilised to formulate the phasing 
programme. This programme wil 1 generate 71,272 mandays for land 
shaping at the rate of four persons per acre. 

Administration: Administrative supervision is needed from the 
beginning to the end. About five per cent of the annual cost of 
tubewel I installation is taken as the cost of administration* 

Interest on Loan: The government allows 100 per cent loan for 
installing tubewells followed by Rs> 1,500 per farmer for other 
inputs. A seven-year period, with 10.5 per cent interest is, assumed 
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for tubewells and two-year period is assumed for interest on other 
input loans. 

Casliflcw ' 

Phasing diagram is utilised to work out the cash outflow 
(see Table 3). Cashflow consists of inflow and outflow,. Output 
costs are crop yields in rupees, which are computed as accruing at 
the end of each agricultural season based on crop rotation 
designed for each anchal. The rate of crop price used is the current 
price. The yield will keep pace with the rate of opening up of area 
for irrigation. Cash flow is calculated only for the area to which 
benefits accrue due to installation of new tubewells and it does not 
apply to land which is already irrigated. 

Benefit-cost analysis was made to compute the financial viability 
of the irrigation project. Generally, it is recommended by the 
Central Board of Irrigation and Poi\7er that the benefit-cost ratio for 
irrigation projects shall be more than or equal to 1.5:1. In our 
case, this ratio turns out to be 1.58:1 vhich shows that the project 
is profitable. The net present value (benefit“COst) works out to 
Rs- 631.03 lakh in this case (see Table 4). 

Estimated Requirements and Costs of Agricultural Inputs 

Based on the assured irrigation to the farmers and proposed 
cropping pattern, the requirement and cost of other agricultural 
inputs, viz., water, seed, fertilizer, pesticide/ insecticide, labour 
and bullock have been worked out in Table 5. These are rough 
estimates and for achieving higher productivity, the provision 
should be made for their availability to the farmers well in time 
and also to educate them about the advantage of the use of these 
inputs . 

Estimated Agricultural Output and Its Value ' 

With the utilisation of estimated agriculture inputs in the 
block, it is expected that from the proposed cropping pattern, 
there will be a total yield of approximately 21,55,863 quintal 
annually against the existing total yield of approximately 
10,29,283 quintal of agricultural produce of the crops under 
CGnsideration. The value of this produce, at present rates works 
out to Rs.21,t6,84,210 as against the existing value of 
Rs. 11, 45,50, 620, 

Benefit-Cost of Agricultural Flan '■ ■ 

For realisation of the proposed cropping pattern in the block, the 
annual recurring cost of agricultural inputs will be approximately 


Table 3 CASH FLOW (in Rupees) FOR AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN RANAGHAT II BLOCK 
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Table 4 BENEFIT-COST RATIO OF THE PROPOSED ACKICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT UNDER NEW SHALLOW TUBEWELLS IN 
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Table 5 INPUT REQUIREMENTS PC» PROPCKED CROPPING PATTERN IN RANAGHAT II BUX^K, 1985 
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Rs. 10303356 , 201 . The average annual profit per acre of net sown 
area to a farmer comes to Rs. 2,538 for the block. ■ In case a farmer 
manages the field with his own family members and does not hire the 
agricultural labour from outside, the average income per acre of net 
sown area comes to Rs. 3,648 for the block. In other words, onan 
average, Rs. 304 per month is likely to be the income to a farmer 
with one acre of land in the block, in case he does not hire any 
agricultural labour from outside his family members. 

Bivironmental Impact 

The use of recommended quantity of fertilisers, pesticides and 
various other chemicals in the block is not likely to cause any 
damage to man or the environment, the birds, fish and other organisms 
in the food chain, health hazards to men and animals; biaccumulation 
in the environment and animal tissues, etc. In order to significant- 
ly reduce the application of pesticides and other chemicals, the 
alternative control measures should be adopted as these are likely to 
preserve and enrich the environment. 

Surplus/Deficit of Foodgrain 

Foodgrains constitute a major part of the diet of most of the 
population of the block as well as of the country. Without imports, 
the net availability of foodgrains per capita per day with existing 
cropping pattern for the proposed population works out to be 553gm 
for the block and the availability is likely to be reduced to a 
figure of mere 442gm. With the introduction of proposed cropping 
pattern, the average net availability of foodgrains for the block 
comes to 1.02 kg per capita per day for the year 1985. In this 
connection, it may be mentioned that' these figures are only averages 
and indicate an overall picture. 

Crop Measures Suggested for Agricultural Development 

In order to step up the agricultural production, new high yielding 
techniques should be applied extensively and for this the existing 
scarcity of inputs, particularly water, chemical fertilisers and 
credit, should be removed. The emphasis should be put on timely and 
adequate supply of agricultural inputs, viz., certified seeds, 
fertilisers, pesticides, farm machinery and credit. For Increasing 
the agricultural production, the farmer should be provided with the 
latest technology. This is likely to create a healthy effect oh the 
farmers in carrying their crop rotation practices. The managerial 
ability cf the farm entrepreneur should be improved. In this connec- 
tion, there should be a corresponding growth and expansion of the 
institutional infrastructure in the block. 
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The State Governmenmt should set up one experimental farm each in 
Aranghata-Narayanpur 5 and Dattapulia ^lich will serve the needs of 
the farmers of the nearby mouzas. These farms will exploit all the 
available and already known improved practices suitable for local 
climate/ soil and topography. These farms could be stimulated and 
controlled in some essential manner by the State Government. The 
operators of these farms should not only be under obligation to make 
use of all available technical knowledge but also to demonstrate 
these practices in specified hours to groups of farmers. 

In order to utilise the marginal lands to their optimum capacity 
and also to improve the efficiency of inputs, mixed cropping should, 
whenever possible, be resorted to. The mixed cropping is also likely 
to increase the production of the crops. Farm yard manure and 
compost should be used according to their availability. If on some 
farms, a large number of pigs and/or chicken are kept, the production 
of manure is likely to be so high (in case land area is limited) that 
the farm is likely to be faced with an excess of manure. The possi- 
bility should be exploited for processing the local excess manure. 

A soil testing laboratory should be set up at Aranghata-Narayanpur 
for providing soil testing facilities to the farmers for the correct 
assessment of the fertiliser and other requirements of the various 
crops. In addition, mobile testing laboratories attached to the 
stationary soil testing laboratory should be provided to reach the 
farmers in Dattapulia, Purba-Naopara, Dhantala, Baidyapur, Daluabari, 
Aismali and Bahirgachhi. 

The possibility should be explored for creating an organisation 
which would ensure efficiency of work and the timely service for 
maintaining and repairing farm machinery. The government should 
issue licences to those units vdiich have acquired requisite training 
for the purpose and this system can be supported by a policy of 
providing spare parts only to those units which are the licencees or 
the government should make sure that the licensed private units do 
not suffer for want of equipment, supplies and spare parts. 

The scope of new technology may be enlarged by providing new 
inputs to small farmers and provision of adequate production credit 
and therewith the opening up of newer possibilities of more liberal 
credit. Adequate credit facilities should be made available to the 
farmers and the procedure for obtaining credit should be further 
simplified. 

In order to increase the agricultural production, the government 
should resort to the consolidation of scattered land holdings and 
also to bring near the far flung layouts of the land holdings. The 
land owners and share croppers should be made to jointly share risks 
and bear viable inputs costs. This wil 1 avoid the evils of lower 
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output per acre of share cropper’s farms and also the social tensions 
generated by disputes involved in share cropping. 

Keeping in view the requirement for agricultural inputs and the 
expected agricultural produce, the scientific storage capacity re- 
quired should be built in Aranghata-Narayanpur, Dattapulia, Purba- 
Naopara, Dhantala, Baidyapur, Daluabari, Aismali and Bahirgachhi. The 
procurement could be made in these mouzas through the cooperatives. 

Special training programmes to provide the required skill in 
proper use and maintenance of agricultural implements and also to 
meet the managerial needs of the farms should be initiated at 
Aranghata-Narayanpur, Dattapulia and Gangnapur. Once the farmers 
learn to make an effective use of such machinery at peak labour 
periods, they will be able to perform their operations in time and 
increase farm production per unit area and per unit time. To provide 
facilities for the quick and cheap transportation of the farm produce 
to the varius assembling markets a programme should be launched for 
construction and improvement of roads. 

The cooperatives of small and marginal farmers should be orga- 
nised. These cooperatives could provide on mutually agreed basis the 
farm machinery for all types of agricultural operations. The co- 
operative structure could be further reinforced with the objective of 
building up an integrated structure for remunerative marketing. A 
business-oriented farmers’ cooperative could be helped to emerge. The 
agricultural processing, plants in the cooperative sector should be 
set up so that the producers could earn better share in the 
consumers’ rupee. 


CONCLUSION 

To raise the income of farmers, efforts are needed to remove the 
existing bottlenecks in the development of agriculture in the block, 
viz., absence of assured irrigation, lack of adequate and timely 
supply of seeds, fertilisers, pesticides/insecticides, farm 
machinery, credit, etc. Simple and intermediate implements and farm 
machineries should be made available on soft loan terms to tht 
farmers to improve their productivity in agriculture. The power 
position should- also be improved without any delay and till that tin.r 
sufficient diesel for operating farm machinery should be procured. 

Special training programmes are needed for developing skills i’i 
the effective utilisation of agricultural implements and water man- 
agement. Besides, all obstacles to the drainage of water from the 
fields should be removed by land development programmes. Efforts are 
also required for the provision of marketing, fertilisers, seeds and 
storage facilities. 


Professionalising Public Administration and 
Management in Africa* 


KOFI ANKOMAH 

The Road to professionalism is paved with all sorts of diffi" 
culties. There are many vested interests whose short-term 
interests it is to maintain the status quo. The older genera- 
tion of civil servants, a great number of whom are poorly 
educated, belong to this group. They resist and resent any 
suggestion for fundamental changes in the administrative system 
which is likely to threaten their leadership position or expose 
their professional weaknesses. And yet this group of people are 
holding some of the highest offices in the public services of 
their countries. 

— ADEBAYO ADEDEJI 

’’PROFESS lONALISATION OF Public Administration and Management,” the 
theme of The Tenth Inter-African Public Administration Seminar held 
at Freetown, Sierra Leone, October 31 to November 6, 1971 has evoked 
controversies in Africa. A variety of Interpretations also abounds in 
the discussions of the topic. However, one thing is very clear about 
professionals and professionalism: Professionals seldom talk about 
their status as professionals.^ It appears that only those whose 
status appears in doubt spend endless time and effort talking a great 
deal about being professionals. Professionals excel not by pronounce- 
ments but by the legitimacy of their contributions as acknowledged by 
their clients and the public at large. 

A great deal of confusion can be avoided in our discussions of 
professionalisation of public administration and management in 
AfT^ica, if we distinguish between: (a) converting current public 
administration and management practices into a profession — that is, 

■■ 

A paper contributed to The Tenth Inter-African Public Administration 
Seminar on Professionalisation: of Public Administration held at 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, from October 31 to November 6, 1971 
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administration and management practices into a profession- -that iSj 
elevating public administration to accord it a professional status j 
with all the accompanying paraphernalia (elevating current practices 
of public administration to professional status could only spell a 
doom to the continent. It would only lead to entrenching groups who 
have caused ample damage to the continent); and (b) ensuring that 
adequate specialists from appropriate disciplines enter, remain and 
rise to the top of the public services of Africa, without undue 
frustrations, to contribute their worth to society. 

INTRODUCTION 

A dreary litany in the literature of public administration over 
the past decades has been *a hunt for the mythical unicorn*^: - *Pro- 
^ fessionalism’ . The 'recognition syndrome' continues to dominate the 
'field' so much so that instead of charting new paths, the discipline 
continues to ape others with little or no significant contributions 
towards establishing a 'core' or ‘field’ long advocated by Martin 
Landau.^ The debate over the nature of Public Administration- 
science, art, craft, or profession — continues with its interesting 
conclusions but has done very little to enhance the prestige of the 
discipline.^ Instead of focusing on evolving prescriptions for 
eliminating social malaise, theorists continue to dabble in the mud 
waters of seeking recognition, \Aiiile practitioners scrutinise options 
to entrench themselves. Meanwhile vital social issues, such as offer- 
ing more and better social services with available resources, main- 
taining existing services at a lovjer cost or ensuring that services 
, provided are equitably distributed remain unsettled. In the words of 
H. George Fredrickson: 

Classic public administration emphasises developing and stren- 
gthening institutions that have been designed to deal with social' 
problems. The public administration focus, however, has tended to 
drift from the problem to the institution. New public administra- 
tion attempts to refocus on the problem and to consider alterna- 
tive possible institutional approaches to confronting problems. 
The intraetable character of such public problems as urban 
poverty, unemployment, and health care lead public administration 
seriously to question the investment of ever more money and man- 
^ power in institutions that seem only to worsen the problems.^ 

Public Administration and Management continues to search for 
recognition. Though found in universities as schools and departments, 
the core subjects of Public Administration and Management vary from 
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university to university, yet people continue to receive academic 
degrees, and books and articles continue to be written about it. 
Lately, the National Association of Schools of , Public Affairs and 
Administration (NASPAA) of USA has ^’issued a clarion call for the 
adoption of a “matrix of professional competencies* as guidelines for 
graduate education in the fie Id and has established a committee on 
professional standards".^ The objectiy:es of the guidelines are to 
develop”a common core of concepts, theories and issues for teaching 
and research” or ^at Heaphey terms *Homoginisation’«^ What is being 
sought by NASPAA, in establishing standards for ’professional masters 
degree’ programmes, is to train people with ’common curriculum com- 
ponents’. But the question is whether societies need moi% specialists 
than the generalists that these programmes are training for.^ The 
issues that face the discipline are many and it is unlikely that tne 
most crucial issues can be solved within the next few years. However, 
that public administration is a discipline remains undisputed but 
whether or not it is a profession or can be made a profession is 
subject to a variety of interpretations.^ A global discipline of 
public administration with a universal set of principles advocated by 
the pioneers of the discipline is evolving^^ and it is important not 
to misinterpret ’a global framework' with 'a science’ or profession: 

It is important at least for those wishing to take this prediction 
seriously, not to confuse a ^global framework’ with ^Science’. 
There is no indication that Gulick’s dream now can be realised. 
The future will not alter what is firmly entrenched with respect 
to science and public administration, which is that public admini- 
stration is not, cannot be a science though it can utilise al 1 
these science s.^^ 

After independence and contrary to the expectations of many 
African nationalists, the plight of the average African continues to 
be in the abject state it was before. Economic independence, which 
must follow the political, continues to elude many African nations. 
Contrary to expectations., the oppressive bureaucratic apparatus 
used to subjugate the natives remains intact in most African 
countries, with only one modification: ’Black occupants’, instead of 
the departing colonial officials in high offices. Those x#io examine 
the nature of the colonial bureaucracy observed as follows: 

Perhaps the most crippling legacy of all was the colonial adminis-' 
trative apparatus and practices. Designed for political domination 
and economic exploitation, no tool could have been more illsuited 
for launching independence states into a period in which the 
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politicians had to build strong united welfare states, and fulfill 
their election promises of creating utopia after independence at 
one and the same- time,^^ . 

Development seems to have evaded many African countries inter alia 
because, many nationalist politicians did not properly conceive the 
nature of the political and administrative systems they were in*” 
heriting from departing colonialists.^^ For development to take 
p lace Af rican leaders must redirect their attention and examine 
critically the nature of society they want in their various coun- 
tries. Assess what it takes to achieve their objectives, and make a 
concerted effort towards these ends. In the words of Prof. Adebayo 
Adedeji: 

If the struggle for political independence was the dominant issue 
of the forties and fifties, with Af ricanisation of the Civil 
Service as the one of the sixties, the indigenisation of the 
African economies is now the dominant issue of public policy for 
all independent African Sta*^tes. African governments have long 
recognised that political independence is but a sham. Indeed, 
decolonisation is a long process which involves not only the 
taking over of the political government of a country, its Civil 
Service and Management of its public enterprises, but also the 
ownership, control and management of the country’s economy. With- 
out a successful indigenisation of the economy, independence would 
remain very much a shell, an empty she 11.^^ 

But regardless of what measures are taken to bring about indigeni- 
sation, without professionalism in public administration and 
management, indigenisation and Af ricanisation will also be but ^a 
sham’ 

Professions and the Process of Professional isat ion 

Developments in science and technology have resulted in changing 
the nature and scope of African societies. The change is rapid and 
society is being transformed into' different states in a short span. 
The transformation as well as the speed of change need to be acknow- 
ledged and appreciated, so also must the trails: of complex problems 
that come with the change. Conditions in African societies confirm 
the growing distrust in the adequacy of established and traditional 
approaches and techniques. The emerging social transformation re- 
quires rather innovative approaches as well as structural and radical 
departure from the old system of bureaucratic practiees.^^ 
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Recqgnitiori of Professionalism 

Post-independence Africa has witnessed violent change which must 
be matched by requisite institutional changes to cope with the chal- 
lenges. Growth in the public sector has brought within the compass of 
the civil service a diversity of professions and skills absent from 
the pre-independence era. Yet, the institutional mechanism for ad- 
ministering society is based on the concepts which were valid in the 
19th century when the prevailing "belief was in liberalism, private 
enterprise and local self-government": Concepts which appear rather 
inappropriate for the new era. The ’night-watchman’ view of the Civil 
Seryice^^ is no more appropriate to the Civil Service of the new 
era.^^ The critical need in Africa is to accept the need for profes- 
sionalism in Public Administration and Management and the resultant 
need for effective team work. Recognition of professionals in public 
administration and management will also require devising appropriate* 
measures for pulling efforts and resources together both on national 
and continental basis. This obviously requires identification of the 
professional, his role, his position within the general structure of 
the service, and the framework of the administrative machinery as a 
whole. There is no current alternative to professionalisation of 
public administration and management but the question for Africa is: 
What form should professionalisation of public administration and 
management take? 

CONCEPTUAL ISSUES 

The nature of the professions and the process of profes- 
sionalisation, have been subjected to extensive description. However,^ 
there are variations of interpretations as to its attributes. In 
spite of the diversity of interpretations, most writers agree as to 
certain attributes that distinguish the professions and other 
occupations.^^ 

The professions are noted as the most growing occupational 
category in the Post Industrial Society. By professions is meant 
occupations characterised by considerable skill, based on theoretical 
knowledge. Required education and training usually entail formal 
testing or examination, by an approved body, to determine the com- 
petence.^^ In addition, members must subscribe to a code of conduct 
governing their professional behaviour. The right to practice 
within the area of competence is conferred by the authoritative body 
to personnel with the prescribed qualifications. Clients of profes- 
sionals are considered ' incompetent’ to assess the services provided 
but professional persons are subject to judgment of fellow profes- 
sionals. Professions and professionals must provide altruistic 
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service: 

Although there is disagreement among scholars as to the essential 
or core characteristics of professionalism, there is substantial 
congruency in definition. Among attributes commonly cited by these 
and other observers are the possession of systematic or scientific 
knowledge, a service ethic, self-policing by fellow practitioners, 
extended formal training and existence of codes of ethics. 

In short, possession of expertise or training in a body of abstract 
knowledge, belief in the autonomy in work activities and decision 
making, strong identification with the profession and fellow members, 
commitment to the work of the profession, a strong feeling of ethical 
obligation to provide service devoid of self-interest and emotiona- 
lism and belief in maintaining standards through self- regulation or 
collegial maintenance of standards, are the hallmarks of profes- 
sionalism.^^ 

In short, a professional in the narrower sense believes in the 
need to acquire, develop and possess expertise or training in a body 
or abstract knowledge. For the individual who considers himself a 
professional feels that he must arrogate to himself and his col- 
leagues in the occupational category, the decision-making authority 
and complete autonomy in work activities, and believes in self- 
regulation or appraisal of his work by a fellow professional. Commit- 
ment is to the profession and to the client and a deep commitment 
for service devoid of self-interest and self -aggrandisement^^ must be 
the goal. 

Wilding writes of the process of professionalisation as follows: 

First occupational association, then university-ba^ed courses of 
training, then occupational control of entry to the occupation, 
then a professional monopoly — and so on— until full professional 

by a grateful government on behalf of a 
delighted and deferential populace.^^ 

' ,,3cill-Msed,,,Kixwledge ■■ 

Controversies abound with respect to v;hether public administration 
possesses ’systematic’ and 'scientific’ knowledge to qualify for a 
status as a profession. The skil 1 -based knowledge of public adminis- 
^ t rat ion and management is the findings of social and behavioural 
science. Broad in orientation, the theoretical base is not finally 
crystalised yet like other professions, the practice of public ad- 
ministration cannot wait until the final theories are discovered as 
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observed by Guilick: 

Medical men cured sick people before they had Pasteur and the . 
beginnings of a valid medical theory. Early men built fine 
bridges, roads and irrigation works before we had calculus, engi- 
neering, soil analysis or hydraulics. The Japanese and the 
Spaniards made wonderful steel before metallurgy. The Wright 
brothers flew before we had aero-dynamics. But in each case the 
subsequent progress could not have taken place without the de- 
velopment of comprehensive theory, scientifically validated and 
the translation of theory into a new technology. This is where we 
stand and what we need in public administration.^^ 

In spite of the vacuum and the apparent absence of a core/field 
for the discipline of public administration, a number of theories m 
have been propounded which could be considered the knowledge base for 
the 'professionh Many models have been offered and within each 
model, a number of practical steps can be taken to operationalise 
those models. For example, a number of authors have focused empirical 
attention on "the organisation, the production group, the government 
agency, the bureau and the work group". This group labelled as the 
'Classic Bureaucratic Model' by Frederickson examined certain charac- 
teristics, including the structure of organisations, the hierarchy, 
control, authority, including chain of command, unity'of command, 
span of control, merit appointment, etc. According to Frederickson, 
these groups of theorists wbitle they may not have succeeded in their 
endeavours, attempted to see how economy, efficiency and effective- 
ness, as values can be maximised. These groups include notables like 
Frederick Taylor, Woodrow Wilson, Max Weber, Luther Guilick and ^ 
Lyndon Urwick. The second group or school according to Frederickson 
is the 'Non Bureaucratic Model' which is typified by Herbert Simon, 
James March, Richard Cyert and William Gore. Their major focus is on 
the decision process and they attempted to operationalise logical 
positivism and other approaches, such as operations research, systems 
analysis, cybernetics to ensure that decisions taken are rational, 
efficient, economical and result in increased productivity. Another 
group of scholars which attempted to present a ski 11 -based knowledge 
according to Frederickson is the 'Institutionalists' who, he states- 
employ empirical positivist approach to decisions which, though 
rational, accept incrementalism, pluralism and focus on organisa- , 
tional behaviour in its cultural contexts. The advocates of suclT^ 
framework include Charles Lindbloom, James Thompson, Michel Crozier, 
Anthony Downs, Frederick Mosher, Amatai Etzioni, Peter Blau, Robert 
Victor Thompson and Philip Selznick, among others. Another 
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group which Frederickson labels 'The Human Relations School' focuses 
on interpersonal relations in the working environment. The group 
studies worker-satisfactionj personal growth and individual dignity 
that are derived from participation in an organisation. Advocates of 
this approach 5 according to Fredericksonj include Douglas McGregor j 
Renis Likerts Warren Bennis, Chris^Argyris, and we might add, 
Frederick Hertzberg with his motivational theory.* Another group 
which Frederickson highlights is the 'Public Choice School', whose 
focus is on the organisation/client relation in the distribution of 
public goods and services. The group applies economic criteria to 
public problems and examines the extent to which citizens have 
choices in decision, or options in society as well as accessibility 
to services provided by the public system. A number of theorists are 
identified with this group and these include Vincent Ostrom, James 
Buchanan, William Mitchell, William Nisakanan. Frederickson's 
categories, like many others in Public Administration are subject to 
a variety of arguments by students of public administration. However, 
it cannot be disputed that a ski 11 -based knowledge exists which can 
be and need to be codified to operationalise it.^^ 

There is no question on the applicability of the knowledge since 
most of them were based on empirical observations, even though they 
might have some environmental limitations. While the knowledge base 
problem in public administration cannot be attributed to the dearth 
of conceptual postulations, it is safe to argue that the development 
of the field Is marred rather by conceptual confusion. As Todd R. La 
Porte put it; 

Contemporary public administration is subject to a great con“ 
ceptual confusion. As an intellectual enterprise, it encompasses 
basic underlying ambiguities in many Implicit models mixing 
various normative and substantive concerns, analytical assumptions 
and preferred methodologies. A cursory review of its major litera- 
ture reveals little attention to the resulting diffused focus or 
potential analytical and normative tensions. There is almost no 
examination of the relevance of concepts to social or organisa- 
tional reality. 

* ic ic 

The major problem of Public Administration as an intellectual 
enterprise is this: Contemporary Public Administration exists in a 
state of antique or mal adapted analytical models and normative 
aridity. 

the prevailing conceptual confusion can be overcome by concerted 
effort to evolve theoretical convergence. Such an effort will show 
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the extent of the knowledge base of the discipline. In short, a body 
of abstract knowledge exists. But now in Public Administration, the 
question is not even the existence of the body of abstract knowledge 
but the relevance of such knowledge. In selected areas, considerable 
advances have been made in application of knowledge — O&M, Personnel 
Management, Financial Management, Communication, etc. It is hardly 
questionable that these sub-fields of public administration can be 
handled by anyone without prior training. It is my view that AAPAM 
will be better served if it assists in organising and imparting 
existing knowledge. 

In short, in spite of the fact that ’lintil recently the knowledge 
base of public administration was drawn from experience" and "the 
practice was guided to a great extent by those who developed the art 
of managing" and "intuition, rules of thumb and experience" have been 
’predominant’. Public administration and management possess adequate 
esoteric knowledge and skills which will enable practitioners, who 
are familiar with the knowledge and skills, accomplish their tasks 
more effectively and with better results than others who are not 
familiar with such knowledge. The only problem is that the knowledge 
is spread and not yet codified for easy application. The language may 
not be very appealing to the practitioner, however. 

Service Ideal 

William J. Goode defines the 'Ideal of Service’ as "The norm that 
the technical solution which the professional arrives at should be 
based on the client’s need not necessarily the best material interest 
or needs of the professional himself, or, for that matter, those of 
society". The craft of public administration is laced with the 
’Service ideal’. In the words of Gerald E, Caiden "Academics study 
public administration to better its performance. If within the course 
of their investigations they believe they have some better way of 
doing things, they feel obligated to share this knowledge and to 
persuade others to their way of thinking".^^ Reform is at the roots 
of their investigations. In the process of investigation, the 
academic undergoes considerable sacrifices. While it can be said that 
the findings of public administration academics have not made consi- 
derable impact on administrative reform, it cannot be denied that the 
rational behind their efforts is to find better ways of improving 
society and minimising deviant behaviours on the part of bureaucrats 
so as to maximise. sGciai; welfare. Social equity arri social welfare 
are the focus of analysis of public decisions and tools and techni- 
ques employed are aimed at ensuring that the right things are done in 
the right way.^^ The student of public administration is involved. He 
operates with the normative premise that public organisations seek to 
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reduce ^economic 5 social and psychic suffering and the enhancement of 
life opportunities for these inside and outside the organisation^V He 
assesses ’■public organisations and prescribes remedies to ensure that 
they could become free from ’’economic deprivation and want”. Hence 
analyses concentrate not only on the impact of organisational 
decisions but also perscription to ensure that appropriate remedial 
measures are taken. 

For the practitioner of public administrations the 'ideal of 
service’ dominates his career. His motto is 'service to my country’. 
And he embraces careerism; political neutrality has been his mantle, 
even if at times abused and misused, as ’occupational inertia’. He 
operates according to hierarchical structure and by established 
rules. He follows precedents and ensures that similar cases are 
treated equally, all things being equal. He is loyal to his state and 
adheres to the principle of primum non nocere — 'Above all not know- 
ingly to do harm’. In the words of Peter Drucker, no practitioner of 
public administration "can promise that he will indeed do good for 
his client. All he can do is try. But he can promise that he will not 
knowingly do harm. And the client, in turn, must be able to trust the 
professional not knowingly to do harm. Otherwise he cannot trust him 
at all".^^ If the ’ideal of service’ seems obverted in practice, it 
is not because of the absence of such ’ideal’ but rather due to 
faulty system of training and recruitment, which could very easily 
be traced to the distance between theorists and practitioners. There- 
fore,- Ridley observed as follows; 

It also means that in the final analysis we must begin to conduct 
policy research based on clear normative awareness and the ana- 
lytical questions implied by that awareness, and conduct it with a 
degree of rigor seldom encountered in current literature.^^ 

The problem with the concept of the ’Ideal of Service’ is not that 
such ’ideal’ does not exist but rather the variety of interpretations 
that is attached to it. The views of the practitioner diverges from 
the academic and what is needed is constant dialogue between practi- 
tioners and academics in public administration. It is the view of 
this writer that the problem can be minimised in Africa by encourag- 
ing the academics to participate as practitioners, so as to ap- 
preciate the problems of the practitioners. Also, it would be a 
great service to the respective countries if practitioners are en- 
couraged to assist the academics. It does not take too much effort 
taking into consideration the contributions of developments, such as 
’management by objectives' and related developments like planning, 
programming and budgeting system and zero base budgeting to ensure 
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that administrative responsibility is matched with administrative 
freedom* Accountability for responsible behaviour must be matched by 
reasonable freedom and openness for the administrator to operate 
effectively-^^ 

Importance of a Professional Association 

Another hallmark of professionalism, it is often stated, is ’a 
professional association*. This Is t 3 ?pified by a guild- like organisa- 
tion composed of practitioners. The association sets down the entry 
rules and requirements, basing them on prescribed training ard quali- 
fications through examinations. 

The association, either national or international, provides 
^impartial, objective leadership* in the development of the scienti- 
fic and ’professional* aspects of the profession.^ This ensures that 
prescribed standards, knowledge and skills are maintained. The asso- 
ciation also ensures that the border of the profession is well pro- 
tected against other groups attempting to encroach on the preserves 
of the profession. The association controls the number and directs 
the practitioners. 

In public administratioh, the basis of professional associations 
exists. The problems however, revolve around ensuring that a sense of 
community exists. But unlike other professional associations, public 
administ :tion associations have not considered it desirable to re- 
present »-ts members nor to regulate the ■«r performance. What it does, 
however, is to use other vehicles to influence their f^rformance. For 
example, as Caiden writes: 

The frontiers of a discipline are usually presented in the latest 
issues of professional journals, providing editors remain recep- 
tive to new ideas and trends. In these journals, controversial 
articles provoke debate. Current research findings are summarised. 
Book reviews and notes inform specialists of recent worthy publi- 
cations. Conference reports, staff news and employment services 
promote professional Intercourse. Currently, over one thousand 
journals have some bearing on public administration.^ 

It is also time that an association, such as AAPAM, came out with a 
*professional* journal on African Public Administration and Manage- 
ment for both practitioners and academics to express their controver- 
sial views on the topic. 

EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 

In his article entitled **Myth of the Well-Educated Manager’*, 
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J. Sterling Livingston argues that "there is no direct relationship 
between perforinance in school or training programs and records of 
success in management"."^^ This is further complicated by the fact 
that Public Administration and Management theory, as presently 
taught, reflects the American experience with some French and 
English contributions. The model’s universal application continues to 
be challenged, especially by the revelations of the successes of the 
Japanese experience 5 ^^ the Asian; experienced^ and the African ex- 
perience.dd Environmental considerations, including local culture and 
value systems and ’view of good life’, have al 1 contributed to the 
challenges of traditional ’theories’. For Atrica, values which might 
lead to different management systems and styles remain unexplored. 

Africans' sense of group membership and responsibility, their 
preferences for persona li Stic relations and preferences for consensus 
decision-making rather than by majority rule or autocratic dictates 
may require significant modifications to existing public administra- 
tion/ management theories.d^ According to Livingston, existing public 
administration/management education does not give the manager the 
package^ he needs to enable him to manage effectively: 

Managers are not taught in formal education programs what they 
most need to know to build successful careers in management. 
Unless they acquire through their own experience the knowledge and 
skills that are vital to their effectiveness, they are not likely 
to advance far up the organisational ladder. 

One of the doyens of public administration writes: "I have 
indicated that, as I view things, any sort of monopoly position on 
educa tidn for public administration is impossible, and if it were 
possible, it would be undesirable. We are well served by experimenta- 
tion, complementarity, competition, and f luidity"."^^ 

These two authorities in public administration and management 
development have much cause to worry about the educational basis for 
public administration. However, in my opinion, they have tended to 
react to history rather than discerning trends in the ’field’. As 
previously mentioned, a slow but systematic growth is taking place in 
education for public service. The National Association of Schools of 
Public Affairs and Administration (NASPAA) with the "avowed purpose 
of preparing persons for the public service or improving their per- 
formance in has increased its membership and is growing in 
confidence. Granted, compared with people entering the public service 
as a career, the number of persons covered by the NASPAA programme is 
a fraction, but what can be said is that NASPAA is exerting a 
’unifying and homogenising’ force in public service education. 
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Adequate standards have been set and moves are under way to ensure 
that the standards are maintained. In addition to NAS PAA, another 
association of Schools of Managementj the -American Assembly of 
Collegiate Schools of Business is also operating as a homogenising® 
factorl It is anticipated that accreditation standards will soon be 
applied. In the words of Frederickson, ^education for public adminis- 
tration is almost completely new. This is not because education has 
been ahead of practice, but mostly because it has begun to catch 
up”.^^ The structure of a society determines the nature of its 
educational needs, and it is through the educational system that its 
^concepts and values are being taught’. Progress is being made 
towards selection, training and ultimately control of education for 
public service at various levels. At least, now we can tell ’what we 
are training for’, and know that no training programme can encompass 
all objectives and expect to do everything equally well.^^ In educa- 
tion for public service, there have been clear patterns that are 
discernible with a shift from relatively little training for public 
service to almost mandatory training for public service. Frederickson 
categorises Education in New Public Administration as follows: 


EDUCATION IN THE NEW PUBLIC AWHNISTliATION^^ 


From 


M.P.A. programmes 
closely connected 
to political science 


Pre-career education 
forpublicadminis- 
tratlon 


Transition 


Separate public admini- 
stration programmes 


Mid-career education 
for public administra- 
tion 


To 


Public administration 
programmes bridged 
to or connected with 
other public service 
educational program- 
mes, such as social 
work, public health, 
planning, etc. 
Continued education 
for publ ic management 

Public administration 
liking management and 
substantive speciali- 
sations, such as 
urban, intemat iona 1 
environmental etc. 


Public administration Public administration 
education for manage- education as develop- 
ment or staff func- ment of analytic skills 
tions 
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From 

Transition 

To 

Public administration 
education as POSDCORB 
and 'the principles’ 

Public administration 
education highly situ- 
ational -l-as human re- 
lations, policy analy- 
sis, management science 
etc.— and groping for a 
model 

Public administration 
as a paradigmatic 
dialogue 

Emphasis on adminis- 
tration in public 
administration edu- 

tion 

Emphasis on neutral 
analysis and descrip- 
tion in public admini- 
stration education 

Emphasis on ethics 
and public interest 
in public adminis- 
tration education 


’Professional Schools’ for public service exist. Without doubt 
problems also exist but the rudiments exists to transform public 
administration and management training into acceptable and enviable 
standards, emulating other professions, if the attributes approach is 
used. 

Paul Wilding takes issue with the ’attributes’ approach and argues 
that the professions like any other social phenomenon must be studied 
in the context of the society in which it is studied: 

No social phenomenon can be understood without reference to the 
society in which it is set. Society cannot be studied — or at least 
understood~*'without reference to social theory. The theory or 
model of society adopted colours of the subsequent interpretations 
of social phenomenon.^^ 

According to Wilding, there are three basic assumptions of the 
attributes approach: (1) that professional work ”is in some way 
different", (2) that somewhere there is a "a true profession, an 
archetypal, ideal type accepted by all students and commentators as 
exuding the very esse of professionalism, and from it the key profes- 
sional traits can be deduced with general agreement", and (3) the 
status of traits and attributes are often taken for granted. "Too 
often statements of the aspirant group are takeiv at their face value 
and assertions of the existence of an ethical code or systematic 
theory or need for lengthy training are accepted by commentators 
without investigation or analysis. Students of the professions "have 
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uncritically accepted the claims and assumptions of the subjects of 
their study’b^^ Wilding calls for critical examination of profes- 
sional claims rather than merely accepting the claims: Claims by 
professions about the need for training need to be looked at in the 
light of various functions which training serves’. He quotes Weber to 
illustrate the point: 

When we hear from all sides the demand for introduction of regular 
curricula and special examinations, the reason behind it Is, of 
course, not a suddenly ’awakened thirst for education’ but the 
desire for restricting the supply for these positions and their 
monopolisation by the owners of educational certificates.^^ 

He further cites Berlant to illustrate the assertion of ethical 
code. He writes: 

As regards the professions, the assertion is that, as' far as 
medicine is concerned, codes of medical ethics must be seen as 
organisational tools, resources used by the profession in its bid 
for a range of privileges and in particular for professional 
autonomy and monopolisation.^^ 

If public administration has not become professionalised, it is 
not because it lacks the attributes of professionalism; Associations 
exists; University based courses of training abound, but perhaps it 
is because public administration has not been influential enough in 
other areas. The product of action by officials of public administra- 
tion and management has not warranted professional status. Organisa- 
tion to gain and control market power requires ’’occupational self- 
assertion, struggle, conflict and, if successful, closure”.^^ These 
are, based on the extent of power and influence of the occupational 
group. 

In short, Public Administration and Management could secure the 
status of a profession when the degree of expertise of its practi- 
tioners and the nature of their work are socially acceptable. When 
practitioners have generated a degree of trust and their operations 
are considered important in society. When the interests of practi- 
tioners in the field are compatible with those of the powerful groups 
in the society and their support as well as the support of the public 
is obtained. But above all, the state must grant its blessings. This 
requires political struggle.^^ But will professimalM^^ 
administration and management in a guild- like manner improve the 
performance of public bureaux? Will societal problems evaporate by 
such recognition and acceptance? Will the badly needed research and 
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reforms to restructure society immediately come to fruition with the 
arrival of professional status in public administration? Will the 
distance tetween practitioners and academics be bridged a and thereby 
facilitating evolving better strategies to constrain the malpractices 
i'q^ society? How relevantj thereforcj will professionalisation of 
public administration and management be to the plight of millions of 
Africans living in squalid and impoverished conditions? Professiona- 
lisation of public administration and management examined from the 
traditional view point will result in enriching numbers of the guild- 
like trade without increasing the proficiency of its members. My 
answer is in the negative. 

What is needed in public administration and management in Africa 
is an honest effort on the part of academics and practitioners alike 
to find ways and means of easing societal burden. Ameliorating and 
mitigating the developmental ordeal does not require engrossing in 
recognition for self-interest and prestige. African Association for 
Public Administration and Management (AAPAM) can be beneficial to the 
people of Africa if its concentrated efforts can be devoted to seek- 
ing ways and means of safeguarding Africa’s future, by exploring 
alternative scenarios. AAPAM can also assist in the developmental 
process by evolving recommendations for implementation by African 
governments. 

The AAPAM, though it has long recognised the importance of a 
professional association in the process of professionalisation of 
public administration and management, continues to be powerless. It 
has no monopoly of control over its members because it exerts no 
influence in the training of public administrators/managers; it plays 
no role in certification of practitioners, and can hardly influence 
them in their performance. It has no mechanism to enforce the code of 
ethics agreed upon from the draft proposed by Adedeji in 1971. Though 
it enjoys a high degree of prestige, AAPAM l^cks authority and 
monopoly possessed by a genuine professional association in which 
membership is a necessary pre-requisite for the right to practice. In 
addition, only a 'fraction of personnel practicing i in public adminis- 
tration and management belong to AAPAM. 

Though AAPAM, as inf luencial as it is, can mobilise support and 
gain recognition of governments as a ’genuine professional' associa- 
tion by ensuring that practitioners of public administration of a 
certain category be licensed by AAPAM for the purpose of practicing 
their trade, very little can be accomplished by such po lit iking. Such 
measures can hardly guarantee a better performance in the public 
service. Instead, it will highten the rift between the generalist 
administrator and the operational specialist which will aggravate the 
existing poor conditions in Africa. ^ 
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IXMINANCE OF THE GENERALISTS 

The practice of the dominance of the generalist administrators is 
inappropriate to the needs of Africa. ^ The practices of other 
places show that the view of granting monopoly of access of the 
ministers to the generalist is not necessarily the best approach: 

In France, for example, the specialist technician is himself a 
member of an administrative elite: key posts at the Ministry of 
Transport are filled from engineers in the Corps de Ponte et 
Ghaussies. In Australia, the professional enjoys higher status and 
salary than the general administrator and some posts, like those 
at the head of the department of Health and Works are reserved for 
him. In the United States, a high proportion of senior posts are 
held by scientists and engineers; specialists heads of bureaux 
carry more weight than generalists with congressional com- 
miattees.^^ 

When political questions succeed developmental objectives and 
problems of harnessing and exploiting natural resources supersede 
political matters, as African conditions dictate, then it becomes 
natural to ensure that senior posts are granted to those officials 
who possess relevant specialist knowledge. Both America and Autralia 
have followed that pattern with great success.^^ 

Even now, Australian ethos finds it difficult to recognise policy 
advising as a special skill, requiring special mode of selection 
and training. The same compulsions of economic development work in 
favour of the specialist in the young democracies such as Canada 
and New Zealand and in Soviet Russia too where the engineer admi- 
nistrator is as common a phenomenon as in America.^^ 

It is not surprising that studies conducted show that development has 
direct relationship with degree of professionals in management posi- 
tions.^^ For African countries to develop at a faster pace, it is 
imperative that they discard the idea of ’apotheosis of the 
dilettante’ 

Action and result oriented public service require optimum uti- 
lisation of manpa-^r to increase efficiency and effectiveness, which 
raise vital questions on the primacy of generalists. Improving pro-^ 
dixtivity and effectiveness of the civil service requires employing 
of specialists but often the issue of the scarcity of specialists is 
used to support the case against specialist administrators. The 
proponents argue that AfriGa does not have enough specialists to 
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’waste’ them on ’routine administration’. What the proponents of such 
arguments fail to recognise is that often the damages caused by 
generalist administrators often neutralise the effectiveness of 
specialist operatives, which result in more ’waste’. 

Professionally qualified civil servants continue to be outside the 
mainstream of public service management in English speaking African 
countries. In spite of the lip-service given to allowing profes- 
sionals room at the top in the civil service in Commonwealth Africa, 
professionally qualified civil servants continue to reach ministers 
only through generalist administrators who are supposed to be the 
principal advisors. The monopoly to advise continues to be 
reserved for members of the administrative class who are supposed to 
be the only group that can understand how the machinery of government 
operates. The key posts in professional ministries continue to be 
filled not by specialist /technicians but by generalist administra- 
tors.^^ Modern conditions, in which African countries are involved 
in socio-economic and technical development necessitates critical 
appr ai sa 1 of de ve 1 opment opt ions , not by the amat eu r /gene ra 1 i s t but 
by the professional expert in selected developmental areas.^^ It is 
the medical expert who is best equipped to provide professional 
advice on health implications of development issues.^^ 

Stimulating Leadership 

The increasing problems of Africa require analytical and logical 
techniques to combat them. These will require more broadened and 
sophisticated yet specialised perspectives which will consider among 
other things, the future, and not only the immediate implications of 
the apparent problems. In the words of Mosher: 

One might also anticipate a broadened and more sophisticated 
approach to analytical techniques which take into account elements 
beyond purely economic and quantitative considerations. There will 
be increasing concern about long-term objectives, alternative 
measures for reaching such objectives, social — as distinguished 
from purely economic— indicators and improved information systems 
concerning both costs and effects of programmes.^^ 

Societal problems will require for their solution, taskforces, think 
tanks, and special staff as aids to ministers rather than the genera- 
list administrator. Such an approach will require employment of 
people in relevant specialisation.^^ In the words of Mosher, 
’’Generalist decisicns will be reached through the pooling of the 
perspectives and techniques of a variety of specialists. Leadership 
will be increasingly stimulative and collaborative and less direc- 
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tive"7^ Few people would argue against the importance of taking a 
general view of a problem. Few people would even argue against the 
’ inadequacy of the technocratic concept of management* but still 
fewer people would argue that on the African level, the uplift of the 
masses for better social services and conditions will depend on 
adapting novel techniques and technologies. This obviously calls for 
expertise and initiatives based on technical knowledge. This also re- 
quires that advice to ministers of state should be given by people 
who are more than technocrats. In the words of Peter Drucker: 

The manager has to be a craftsmani His first duty is, indeed, to 
make his institution perform the mission and purpose for the sake 
of which it exists— whether this be goods or services, learning or 
patient care. But this is not enough. Any institution exists for 
the sake of society and within a community. It, therefore, has to 
have impacts, and one is responsible for one's impacts. In the 
society of Institutions..., the leadership groups that is the 
managers of the various institutions also have to take, social 
responsibility, have to think through the values, the beliefs the 
commitments of their society and have to assume leadership respon- 
sibility beyond the specific and limited mission of their institu- 
tions...^^ 

The question for Af rica then becomes how to transform technocrats 
into managers. Professional isation of public administration and 
management, therefore, becomes necessary, ensuring that the public 
services of Africa are managed at the top by personnel with appro- 
priate and relevant technical knowledge matched by administrative 
skills. As Ridley aptly states: 

My conclusion was that many directoral posts should by definition 
be occupied by specialists, using that term broadly to. include 
economists and engineers, for example. This is very different from 
merely opening such posts to. the best men regardless of career. I 
would not suggest, of course, that the most highly qualified 
engineer should ipso facto be appointed: Administrative and 
technical expertise are both factors to be taken into account — but 
senior policy-making and managerial posts require specialists with 
administrative skills rather than men with administrative skills_^ 
some of \diom may incident ly have a specialist background (and an 
unrelated one at that). 
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^ ^ 

Public administration atxi management training for professionals at 
different levels will broaden their view, enrich; their under starxiing 
of social issues, their inter'^connections and provide them •- with . more 
sharpened analytical tools to enable them to make more effective 
decisions. Professional isation of public administration ard manage- 
ment implies' identifying the ■ right specialist at an early .age-- 
perhaps even during his professional training — and provide hip with 
the skills that will enable him to direct the activities of others 
and will also enable him to assume the responsibility and accountabi- 
lity for achieving results through the efforts of his people. In 
addition to his specialist skills, the practitioner will require 
those skills \diich will enable him to work effectively as a memter of 
a team, be it the public service generally or a ministry of govern- 
ment or a unit within a ministry. These kinds of skills dubbed human 
skills will develop the practitioner's perspective vis-a-vis other 
co-workers, including superiors, co-equals and subordinates in the 
organisation. \ 

Because of their narrow and partial view, because they are not 
immune from personal and professional self-interest, specialists will 
further require training in skills which will enable them to view 
their enterprises as a whole. This kind of training will enable them 
to discern the manifest and latent connections of their operatiais to 
the operations of others. In other words, training in conceptual 
skills, will arm and sensitise the specialist to the ii^rtance of 
ap|>lying holistic and integrative approaches* to his work.' ^ 

In short, management training of specialist administrators should 
equip them with appropriate knowledge which integrate the broad aims 
of the minister with the select professional or technical or inte- 
rests of the organisation. In addition, such a training should 
provide the specialist with techniques to enable him to operate in a 
smooth manrer to secure the necessary resources, as well as securing 
the necessary approval for his organisation (what might be termed as 
diplomacy skills). He must be Imbued with skills t6 enable him to 
persuade others to his point of view. He must also be trained in the 
art of reconciling conflicting objectives and enabled to acquire 
techniques to effectively appraise issues and to take effective 
decisions. ■ ■ 

Regional institutions should endeavour to organise joint program- 
mes to ensure that the specialists who did not benefit from such 
programmes during their professional training acquire such skills to 
assist them in improving upon their performance: ^Another approach’ 
writes Schott, ’and one which has great potential for making a 
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contribution to the quality of the public service, is consciously to 
increase the interaction of schools of public affairs ard administra- 
tion with the professions — both with those of their practitioners 
already in governmental positions, and with their schools of 
training. 

African Regional Institutions, in short, could try to encourage 
teaching of public administration and management in the professional 
schools in Africa or assist in designing public administration ard 
management training for specialists in different categories of .em- 
ployment so that on reaching the top they too will be equipped with 
the administrative skills, necessary for executive decisions. In 
other words, professional training should be altered to incltde basic 
administration to enable civil service professionals to enjoy fuller 
opportunities to gain administrative experience, early in their 
careers. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

F^jblic safety, public health, public morality and public welfare 
in Africa demand that African Governments formulate an effective 
strategy to ensure that the services of Africa are manned by profes- 
sionals— personnel with expertise to tackle the problems of society. 
No particular class of public servants need to claim a monopoly over 
management skills and higher administrative positions except those 
personnel who have had the requisite training. Public administration 
and management training should be given to personnel with prior 
e5q)ertise to enable them to have a global view and to make them more 
effective. African public services should evolve service schemes that 
make provisions for advancement of specialists to the top posts of 
their ministries/departments and not be restricted to be on tap 
through the myth of the generalist administrator, provided the appro- 
priate management training has been given. Specialists in the African 
public services be motivated to remain in the service and this can 
come about when conditions of the service take into account their 
peculiarities. Multidisciplinary approaches to planning and imple- 
mentation, as well as task forces and policy groups should be adopted 
and project managers should be personnel with expertise central to 
the project. 

African Regional Organisations, as a matter of policy, should in 
cooperation with Institutes of Public Administration and Manageinent 
design training schemes to broaden the perspectives and alter the 
training of professionals to include basic management and also grant 
them opportunity to practice management during the early part of 
their career. AAPAM should also endeavour to form an association of 
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Schools and Institutes of Public Administration and Management to 
harmonise training programmes and to ensure that curricula in public 
administration and management in Africa is standardised. They should 
facilitate establishment of regional Schools aiii Institutes of Public 
Administration to ensure that the scarce training resources on the 
continent are effectively utilised. 

African Regional Organisations should also encourage and faci- 
litate the establishment of African Futures /Pol icy Studies/Strategic 
Studies Centre to assist policy makers in Africa. They should concen- 
.trate on institutional and corpor-a-.te-.iT>e!)frbeTship and influence the 
study and practice of public administration through such ^membership 
rather than influencing public administration through individual 
©embers. 
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Budget Formulation and Weber's 
Three Types of Dominations 


ALI HAIDAR 


HOW DO organisations function? What modes are followed? Writers 
differ on these. Max Weber, the seminal German sociologist, argued 
at the turn of the century that the dominant mode of functioning in 
present-day mass societies, organisations tend to be bureaucratic* 
To Weber, it meant that: (a) there exists a constitutionally es- 
tablished hierarchy and a set of rules for the incumbents to carry 
out their functions, and (b) incumbents, in carrying out their func- 
tions, actually do obey these rules and hierarchy*^ So far no 
attempt has been made to examine the validity of Weber’s formulation 
in a Westminster style of cabinet government.^ British writings on 
constitution generally argue that in. the Westminster style of cabinet 
government, pre-established rules and hierarchy to carry out govern- 
mental function do not exist. For example, Haldane said: 

There is no law, there is ho regulation of which I am aware in the 
Civil Service, which interferes in the slightest degree with our 
thus working out our own freedom in advance. I am not quite sure 
that that would have proved to be so in the case of all conti- 
nental nations. I . know of some is^ich I think (have) what we 
fortunately do not possess, a body of laws which regulate in a 
searching fashion administrative services and which restrict 
thought in these services very closely.^ 

Similarly, Baker from his long experience in British Civil Service 
said: ■ ' 

In relatively few instances can I recollect my own authority or 
that of my colleagues— equal, senior or junior— being defined by 
formal rules. Most of the time it was not precisely defined at 
all.^ 

Since the forties of this century, when Weber's works were made 
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available in English, they provided points of departure for major 
ease studies on otganisations.^ Most of these studies came out with 
’findings^ that Weber *s description of organisational process is 
largely formal. , They argued that actual operation of organisations 
depart from the ideal typical pattern.^ These critics of Weber imply 
that rules, which are formally established., are generally not 
followed in carrying out organisational functions . Legally es- 
tablished powerholders are hot actually powerful. They just endorse 
what has already been decided. These case studies stop short of 
considering Weber Is other: two types of dominations— traditional and 
charismatic-^nd do not examine whether tdiat they called departures 
fit into these types or not. This constitutes an injustice to the 
methodology of ideal ty^ proposed by Weber. He always said that the 
three types of dominations were ideal types; they cannot usually te 
found in reality In pure form. ”The forms of domination occurring in 
historical reality constitute combinations, mixtures, adaptations or 
modifications of these pure types’’.^ 

Ihere is a sequence in what has been said above. Weber suggested 
that a consistent set of rules and hierarchy exists in the organisa- 
tions of mass societies. Constitutional purists argue that such 
rules and hierarchy do not exist in the, Westminster style of cabinet 
government. Weber further suggested that such rules and hierarchy 
are heeded in actual operation in organisations. Critics of Weber go 
one step further than the Westminster constitutional theorists. They 
accept that a set of rules and hierarchy exist in organisations but 
they are not heeded: the organisation in its functioning departs from 
the established set of rules and hierarchy . In other words , while 
the Westminster constitutional theorists argue that the Weberian 
first condition for an organisation, called bureaucratic, does not 
hold, the critics of Weber argue that the secord condition does not 
hold. 

These problems were tested on the budgetary process of the New 
Zealand government #iich Is a variety of the Westminster style of 
cabinet government. , The study included 24 departments of *^public 
service’* of the government of New Zealand.^ The period covered was 
from 1975 to mid-1984 \dien the National party was in the office with 
Sir R.D. lyftildoon as the prime minister. Data was collected from New 
Zealand government documents, particularly Treasury Circulars and 
face to face interview, sin all 44 interviews were corducted with 36 
public servants. 

WEBER’S THREE TYPES OF DCMINATIONS 

Weber developed his three types of dominations from instances 
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throughout human history.^ Ihe meanings of these types can only be 
understood if they are compared systematically. Lack of this pers^ 
pective contributed greatly to unjustified criticism of Weber, 
Weber's three types are well known: legal dominationj charismatic 
dominationj and traditional domination,^^ This discussion^ which 
outlines Weber’s ideal types , equates ’bureaucracy’ with, "legal 
domination". Since Weber himself says: "Technically bureaucracy 
represents the purest type of legal author ity".^^ The terms "bureau- 
cratic domination" and "legal domination" will be' used interchange- 
ably T&diich has been frequently done by Weber himself when he made 
comparisons with other types. Weber proposed that the types of 
dominations will "differ ..fundamentally" according to the kind of 
legitimacy ^diich is claimed, ' the type of obedience, the kind of 
administrative staff developed to guarantee it, and the mode of 
functioning.^'^ In view of the problem identified for this article, 
only the aspect of the mode of functioning will be discussed, 

Rules constitute the essence of bureaucratic mode of function- 
ing.*^^ From Weber’s analysis, two types of rules may be identified: 
delimiting rules, which defines functions and powers of each in- 
cumbent and operating. rules, which determine how incumbents should 
carry out their functions. These rules are relatively stable and 
exhaustive; they are fixed and announced before hand and can be 
learnt. Bureaucratic and traditional dominations are similar in 
one respect. Both are oriented to rules. But there is a significant 
difference. In bureaucratic domination, rules are enacted while 
traditional domination is. bound to "precedents handed down from the 
past".^^ Precedents are sacred and are not capable of deliberate 
change while rule in bureaucratic domination may be so changed. In 
the bureaucratic form, rules are not sacred, anybody with "siifficient 
power can always replace these rules with others, equally deliberate- 
ly created".^^ Contrary to conventional wisdom about rigidity in 
bureaucracy, Weber, comparing it with traditional domination, says 
bureaucratic structure is flexible, adaptable to new tasks, amenable 
to abstract regulations, and thus ’’can be reorganised at any time if 

0 A ^ 

need be".^^ Because of the absence of rules "exercise of power" in 
traditional domination is "entirely discretionary, at least insofar 
as it is not more or less limited by the ubiquitous intervention of 
sacred traditions". Charismatic domination is fundamentally 
different from the other two types: 

It lcnows .no abstract laws and regulations. ..transforms all values 
and breaks all traditional and rational norms: "It has been 
written..., but I say unto you. [it] does not refer to rules: 
in its pure type it is the extreme contr^^^ to formal and 
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traditional prescriptions and maintains its autonomy toward the 
sacredness of tradition as such toward rationalistic deductions 
from abstract norms. 

In the charismatic type^ there are "no permanent institutions in the 
manner of bureaucratic agencies, which are independent of the in- 
cumbents and their personal charisma". In bureaucratic domination, 
rules are generalised and applied to cases in abstract. The system 
does not allow the incumbents to regulate matters by "individual 
commands given for each case",^^ But in non-bureaucratic types, for 
instance in traditional domination matters are dealt with case by 
case where "practically everything depends explicitly upon the 
personal considerations: upon the attitude towards the concrete ap- 
plicant and his concrete request". 

In bureaucratic domination, incumbents are given a "specified 
sphere of competence" which is "marked off as part of. a systematic 
division of labour". They are also provided with "necessary power" 
but their use is "clearly defined". In traditional domination, on 
the other hand, "there is a conflicting series of tasks and powers 
which at first are assigned at the master's discretion". However, 
spheres of competence may emerge in traditional type out of the 
"competition for sources of income which are at the disposal of the 
master and his representatives".^^ Because of this, while in tradi- 
tional domination, "The master wields his power without restraint, at 
his own discretion and, above all, unencumbered by rules, insofar as 
it is not limited by tradition or by competing powers. By contrast, 
the order of a bureaucratic official goes in principle only as far as 
his official 'competence' permits, and this in turn is established by 

a rule". 28 

In charismatic domination: "There is no such thing as a bailiwick 
or definite sphere of competence, and no appropriation of official 
powers on the basis of social privileges''.^^ 

Another major characteristic of Weber’s bureaucracy is hierarchy: 

The organisation of office follows the principle of hierarchy; 
that is, each lower office is under the control and supervision of 
a higher one. There is a right of appeal and of statement of 
grievances from the lower to the higher. 

In the context of discussing the question of hierarchy in 
traditional domination, in addition to the aspect of "super and 
subordination", Weber brings out the decision-making dimension. 
Through enactment, it is established "who shall decide a matter or 
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deal with appeals — whether an agent shall be incharge of thiSj and 
which one or whether the master reserves decisions for himself". 

In traditional dominations a hierarchy does exist, but this 
hierarchic distribution of decision-making functions either occurs as 
it has occurred iri the past or the master takes up any decision as he 
wishes and if he does so "all agents have to yield to his personal 
intervention".^^ In charismatic domination: "There is no hierarchy; 
the leader merely intervenes in general or in individual cases when 
he considers the members of his staff lacking in charismatic quali- 
fications for a given task".^^ 

Commonly, it is said that the ideal t 3 ^e bureaucracy suggests 
centralised decision-making. For instance, Pugh, Hickson, Hinings 
and Turner said categorically: "bureaucracies pass decisions to upper 
levels". This is wrong. Weber does not suggest that the superior 
makes all the decisions neither does he suggest that the superior can 
exercise arbitrary authority over subordinates because "the rules of 
the bureaucracy not only legitimise the power of a superordinate, 
they also delimit the extent of his authority". In fact, Weber 
categorically maintained that hierarchy in bureaucracy means dele- 
gated decision making not centralised decision making. As he says: 
"hierarchical subordination — at least in public office — does not mean 
that the ’higher' authority is simply to take over the business of 
the ’lower’. Indeed the opposite is the rule".^^ Hierarchical 
subordination does not imply absence of delegation; it implies that 
source of authority is located at the top. Weberian bureaucracy 
suggests structured delegation. At a first stage, an official is 
given authority but it is delimited. At a second stage, operating 
rules are provided indicating how to make decisions. The existence 
of the system of structured delegation does not imply, of course, 
that hierarchic superiors "never issue directives with vhich sub- 
ordinates are expected to comply". There can be two ways to main- 
tain hierarchic authority: either by "using general rules to limit 
the discretion of the subordinates or by taking out of the hands of 
the subordinates the actual decision making function".^^ When the 
hierarchic superior does not make decision himself, but declares 
general rules to guide the subordinates in making decisions, the 
superordinate may further review the decisions reached by sub- 
ordinates to see whether the decisions conform to the rules fixed and 
announced beforehand. 

Constitutional Aspects 

Constitutional purists argue that, in the Westminster style of 
cabinet government , an established set of lules and hierarchy do not 
exist. It has been pointed out tliat rules and hierarchy constitute 
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two prominent elements of Weber *s ideal t3^e bureaucracy. So it is 
perhaps implied that the ideal type bureaucracy has no relevance to 
Westminster. New Zealand has transplanted the Westminster style of 
cabinet government. 

^ under consideration, budget for the purpose pf 

formulation was divided into two broad parts: existing policies and 
new policies. Existing meant already approved policies and new 
policies meant not yet approved policies: 

A ’new policy' is the introduction, extension or alteration of any 
policy leading to an increase in expenditure (gross or net) , or to 
a reduction in receipts or revenues, or to a change in the timing, 
distribution or source of experditure, receipts or revenue. 

In accordance with this definition, any change which has not yet 
been approved even within areas where departments had been incurring 
expenditure constituted new policy. For example, a proposal for 
discontinuation of a particular benefit programme constituted a new 
policy. A proposal leading to a change in the rate of a particular 
benefit was new policy while a proposal for increased expenditure due 
to rises in the number of unemployed within the same approved rate 
was an existing policy. 

Within existing or approved policies, two adjustments were made: 
Price level changes and volume changes. Price level changes 
referred to ’*the percentage , changes in the costs of inputs to 
maintain the same level of output for an activity” because of the 
"changes in the relative purchasing power of the dollar. 

The Financial Forecasting System Manual 1976, established a stand- 
ard method of price level change calculation by SEG items. Each 
individual SEG item was divided into sub- items and the relevant 
inputs were identified to establish prices. For example, an item in 
SEG-2, Travel, Transport and Communication, may be payments to post 
office. Its sub-item may be parcel rate. In this way, price level 
change of a SEG was identified in the minutest detail. In addition, 
standard method, as it was called, also elaborated the statistical 
technique to be employed for the purpose. Departments were instruct- 
ed to use the method and if a department wanted to use some other 
method, it required prior Treasury approval. Treasury supplied a 
selected list of price level changes which gave the price movements 
of different inputs over a particular period. Spending departments 
were 'expected to use the list. Volume change referred to a "change in 
the level of activity and hence in the use of resources by the 
department".^ Volume change could be proposed only vihen some 
exogenous factors drove expenditure uj:>wards or downwards within an 
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existing policy. For example, an economic downturn may result in an 
increase in the number of unemployed and the Department of Social 
Welfare may justify proposals for increased expenditure. It should 
[be clear by now that actors had very little freedom in adjusting 
these two changes because they were controlled by rules and by 
factors over which they had very little control. Actors involved in 
adjusting existing policies were expending department. Treasury and 
the Forecast Review Committee (FRO — a committee of public servants. 
Adjustments within existing policies were made under a phase called 
the Three Year Forecast. Departments were responsible to prepare; 
FRC had the authority to approve and Treasury reported on these 
adjustments. FRC was required to submit its final report on existing 
policies to the Minister of Finance who in turn informed cabinet 
about it. These changes within existing policies did not require 
compensatory savings which meant "balancing of new expenditure 
against reduction elsewhere in a vote".^^ 

During the period under consideration, new policy proposals were 
divided into two categories: 

1. those which have no other purpose than to retain an existing 
policy in place by providing for price (including salary) 
changes; (Inflation Adjustment New Policies); and 

2. those which propose new initiatives or changes in the scope or 
size of existing policies.^^ 

New policies required compensatory savings. New policy proposals 
and compensatory savings proposals required separate approval, i.e., 
only approved new policies could be funded by approved compensatory 
savings. Inf 1 at ion Adjustment New Policies(IANP) did not require 
compensatory savings."^^ New policies were those of individual 
ministers. They were responsible for establishing priority among 
proposals regarding new policies and compensatory savings and for 
submitting them to the Cabinet Committee on Expenditure (CCEX) wliich 
was the authority to approve these proposals. Although essentially a 
committee of spending ministers, it included as well either the 
Deputy Minister of Finance or the Associate Minister of Finance or 
both. The provision was that other individual ministers attended 
meetings #ien proposals relating to their departmental functions were 
under consideration. Meetings were also attended by officials from 
Treasury ard the State Services Commission and from departments whose 
^pcoposals were being considered. A minister who was not satisfied 
with CCEX decision could appeal again to the committee for 
reconsideration. Any minister could also raise in cabinet matters 
arising out of CCEX as is the case with all cabinet committee 
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discussions. Treasury’s responsibility was to report on them. 
Cabinet ^retained the ultimate authority to hear appeals, to formulate 
budgetary rulesand, where necessary, to waive rules. For instance^ 
only cabinet could waive the requirement of compensatory savings.*^ ^ 

Sominary of Mscussion' 

Writers on the Westminster constitutional theory claim that the 
British system of government does not operate by establishing general 
rules and delimited hierarchy. This section sets out with the 
purpose of examining this assertion of the constitutional theorists. 
It is clear that this claim of the constitutional purists does not 
hold for the New Zealand budget formulation area as it operated from 
1975 to mid- 1984 although New Zealand is a variety of the Westminster ^ 
system. In budget formulation the rules were: ’’ 

1. Budget should be divided into existing policies and new 
policies. Within existing policies, price level changes 
should be distinguished from volume changes. Adjustments 
within existing policies did not require compensatory savings. 

2. New policies required compensatory savings. 

3. Inflation Adjustment New Policies— a“ variety of new pGlicies-"" 
did not require compensatory savings. 

Similarly tasks in budget formulation had also been const itu-i 
tionally delimited in accordance with a hierarchic order. The Fore- 
cast Review Committee determined adjustments within existing 
policies. These adjustments were proposed by departments and were 
reported on by Treasury. The Cabinet Committee on Expenditure 
recommended to cabinet new policy and compensatory savings proposal^ 
proposed by ministers. Treasury also reported on these proposals. 

It may be pointed out that adjustments in expenditure in accordance 
with existing policies had been delegated to the public servants 
while expenditure adjustments as a result of policy changes, 
determined through new and compensatory savings policies had been ^ 
retained in the hands of the ministers. Cabinet retained the 
ultimate authority to hear appeals, to formulate and waive rules. 

ACTUAL PROCESS 

Critics of Weber argue that Weber’s description of organisational 
process is largely formal. They argue that in actual if.y*-" 
organisational process departs from the ideal typical pattern. This 
section examines the actual budgetary process of the government of 
New Zealand to see whether it departs from the constitutionally 
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established structure. 

Within the area of existing policies^ it was found that sperding 
departments formulated their requests by dividing it into price level 
ehanges(PL€) and volume changes. In determining PLOs, they followeds 
as far as possible, the Treasury supplied list of PLGs; where they 
could not, they followed generally accepted price irdexes. Whatever 
the case, they generally followed the standard method Identified in 
the Financial Forecasting System manual to calculate their PLCs. 
Similarly, in proposing volume changes, by and large, they guided 
themselves by the definition of new policy and proposed policies 
which were adjustments within existing policies. 

Treasury review of departmental submissions regarding PLCs concen- 
trated on three points: (a) price sources, e.g., indices; (b) method 
used to establish PLCs; and (c) the arithmetic. Where departments 
used the Treasury supplied list, they virtually required no investi- 
gation. In cases, where departments used other price indices. 
Treasury investigated whether the index applied for a particular item 
was appropriate. If not, they checked the method applied to 
establish PLCs. Treasury then checked the arithmetic of PLC calcula- 
tion generally by random sampling and occasionally picked up ap- 
parently large changes. In the area of volume changes. Treasury 
tried to find out whether they represent changes within existing 
policies and what factors were responsible for increases or decreases 
in policies. If Treasury found that a volume increase was not driven 
by exogenous factors within an existing policy, it was eliminated no 
matter how small the amount demanded was. Conversely, if it was 
found that a department has proposed a large volume increase with 
valid justifications. Treasury recommended favourably. 

The Forecast Review Committee (FRO decided on adjustments within 
existing policies after seeing reports and hearing representations 
from departments and Treasury. It was found that in most of the 
cases FRC agreed with Treasury not because it was Treasury but 
because Treasury agreed with departments when niles allowed them to 
agree. But there were cases when FRC did not approve when Treasury 
and department agreed. FRC tried to apply rules strictly and when It 
was found that a particular proposal constituted new policy, con- 
cerned department was asked to submit it as new policy at CCEX. This 
author did not f ind any case where Treasury or FRC had demanded 
compensatory savings for adjustments within existing policies. 

New policy and compensatory savings proposals were those of indi- 
vidual ministers. Ministers played a dominant role in the area 
although this was essentially one of reviewing submissions from 
public servants. Ministers just did not endorse anything submitted 
to them. They sometimes proposed policies on their own initiative, 
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altered the departmental priority order and even dropped some pro- 
posals altogether from the listv And when they didj departmental 
officials conscientiously obeyed. It was fourxi that ministers sub- 
mitted new policies general ly with compensatory savings. Treasury in 
reporting on new policies examined whether compensatory savings were 
provided or not. Interviewees reported that Treasury very rarely 
supported a new policy proposal without genuine compensatory savings. 
Treasury also examined where the savings were coming froms >hether 
they were ■realistic; when satisfied with these considerations 
Treasury examined the feasibility and desirability of both new policy 
and compensatory savings proposals- Similarly, Cabinet Committee on 
Expenditure (CCEX) generally approved new policies only with genuine 
compensatory savings. CCEX first examined compensatory savings pro- 
posals and, if they were found to be genuine, they were approved. At 
a second stage, ministers in CCEX went on to examine new policies on 
their own merit and approved those number of new policies which could 
be funded by approved compensatory savings. 

SOTisary 

It has been shown that actors in New Zealand budget process did 
follow the rules. For instance, in the area of adjustments within 
existinog policies, all three actors— departments. Treasury, and FRC 
distinguished PLCs from volume changes. Existing policies got re- 
quired adjustments where necessary. For example, it was the policy 
that Family Benefit would not get PLC adjustments. This author did 
not find that it received any. Conversely, National Superannuation 
received PLC ad jus tments as it was allowed to have them. It was 
existing policy that Unemployment Benefit would change (volume 
change) as the number of people claiming unemployment benefit 
changed. No departure from this rule has been reported by the parti- 
cipants. No attempt was made by Treasury or FEC to take compensatory 
savings from the spending departments on these adjustments. In 
accordatice with current definition, any change in the rate of any 
subsidy or benefit constittated a new policy. This author did not come 
across the case of any department attempting to include any such new 
policy in the adjustments within existing policies. 

New policies were required to be compensated by equivalent amount 
of savings. Both of them required approval from CCEX. The committee 
and Treasury judged both of them for their feasibility and desir- 
ability and then they were compared with one another. New policies 
were approved generally v^en they were compensated by savings. If 
proposals for compensatory savings were not approved, ministers had 
to abandon new policies. It was found that ministers generally 
submitted new policies with compensatory savings. 
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It has also been shown that the established hierarchic process had 
always been followed. No instance was found where, for example, new 
policies were approved through another channel and were submitted to 
CCEX just for legitimation. It is theoretically possible that one 
minister might have been tempted to get his policies approved through 
cabinet rather than CCEX and Treasury because both of them demanded 
compensatory savings. But that was not possible because any submis- 
sion to cabinet required Treasury report and Treasury invariably 
raised the savings question. 

Moreover, CCEX and FRC were not simply “rubber stamps”. They did 
not habitually endorse what had been submitted to them. On many 
occasions, they had turned down proposals when Treasury and a spend- 
ing department for example had submitted and agreed report. Neither 
CCEX nor FRC came out habitually in favour either of Treasury or 
spending department. Both the reviewing bodies“"-CCEX and FRC — 
independently examined the departmental submissions and Treasury 
reports. CCEX and FRC may appear to be like “rubber stamps” where 
they endorsed what had been agreed between department and Treasury. 
It may be argued that decisions had actually been made at a level — 
Treasury and spending department — other than the formally established 
ones—CCEX and FRC. However, this would be true only if Treasury and 
departments agreed on something which was not supposed to be al lowed 
by rules. It has been shown that adjustments of new and existing 
policies did not significantly depart from rules. It has to be 
understood that in a system of bureaucratic domination rules and 
hierarchy operates in a dynamic balance. Hierarchic authority needs 
to be exercised only when rules are not heeded. ConverselysWhen 
subordinates act in accordance with rules there is no necessity to 
assert hlerarchie authority. So we have reason to say that processes 
of determining adjustments within existing and new pol icies 'were 
bureaucratic because they have conformed to the bureaucratic mode of 
functioning both constitutionally and actually. 

MAJOR NEM POLICIES 

There was an area where neither rules nor the established 
hierarchic process was obeyed. It was in the area of new policies. 
While investigating about the new policy process, interviewees 
reported that there was a category of new policies which involved 
larger amount of money and were initiated either by the prime 
minister himself or by a group of ministers. Participants called 
this type major new policies and the type mentioned above vhich were 
proposed by individual ministers was named minor new policies- In 
addition to the two character is tics mentioned above, major new 
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policies had some others. This type was very rarely compensated by 
savings and almost never reviewed by CCEX. It may be mentioned here 
that under the arrangement prevalent during the pericxi urrier consi- 
derations new policies were supposed to be compensated by savings and 
were supposed to be considered by CCEX. But this group of new 
policies by-passed the established hierarchic process and did not 
conform to rules. To illustrate this type of new policieSs a pro- 
posal called the School Leavers' Training and Employment Preparation 
Scheme (STEPS) was studied. It was found that the proposal was 
initiated by the prime minister. Then it was taken up by the Depart” 
ment of Labour because employment was the jurisdiction of the depart” 
ment. As usual. Treasury raised the question of compensatory savings 
in its discussion with the Department of Labour. It is an establish” 
ed practice of the government of New Zealand that major policies are 
considered by the Cabinet Economic Committee (CEO. But this pro- 
posal was not considered by the committee. Instead a completely new 
committee—Bolger Committee (after the name of Mr. Jim Bolger 
Minister of Labour) —was set up. This committee thrashed out main 
points of the proposal. The committee never seriously considered the 
requirement of compensatory savings. 

It is clear that the major new policy process departed altogether 
from the established bureaucratic mode of functioning. The specific 
features of the STEPS as it emerged was that: (a) it was initiated by 
the prime minister himself, (b) it by-passed the established 
hierarchic process created especially for the purpose of considering 
new policies, (c) the rule of compensatory savings was not obeyed, 
(d) moreover, a totally new body—the Bolger Committee — was formed to 
consider the scheme. Weberian charismatic mode typifies these 
characteristics. It does not follow the established pattern but 
approaches the problem in a completely unorthodox way. It defies 
established hierarchy and rules—both traditional and bureaucratic. 
As Weber says: 

There is no hierarchy; the leader merely intervenes in general or 
in individual cases when he considers the members of his staff 
lacking in charismatic qualification for a given task...There is 
no system of formal rules... Formally concrete judgements are new 
created from case to case...From a substantive point of view every 
charismatic authority would have to subscribe to the proposition, 
'It is written, . .but I say unto you. . . 

CONCLUSION 

This article had been an attempt to examine modes of functicKiing 
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within orgai^ation* For this, purpose three theoretical perspectives 
were considered: Max Weber's three types of dominationSj Westminster 
constitutional theory and the arguments of the critics of Weber* 
These perspectives were tested bn the budgetary process of the go- 
vernment of New Zealand for the period from 1975 to mid-1984 in a 
sequential order 'to ,dig deeper into the, heart of the executive 
process. Contrary to the claims of the Westminster constitutional 
theorists s' it was found that there' did exist a- set of rules and an 
authoritative hierarchy in the resource allocation area of New 
Zealand government although it is a variety of the Westminster style 
of cabinet government. It was also found that for the major part of 
budgeting actual process conformed to the formally established mode. 
To this extent the arguments of the critics of Weber that actual 
process departs from the formal structure do not hold. However, it 
*was found that a part of the budgetary process did depart from the 
established process. Based on these empirical findings, it was con- 
cluded that the actual process of New Zealand budgeting was a mixture 
of bureaucratic ard charismatic elements. Charismatic elements tend 
to characterise major new policy process while bureaucratic elements 
tend to characterise adjustments within existing policies and minor 
new policies. This mixture of bureaucratic and charismatic elements 
do not, in any way, invalidate Weberian formulation of modes of 
functioning in organisation in terms of ideal types. Instead, the 
conclusion of the present article seems more reasonable in view of 
Weber's assessments about the nature of concrete historical cases. 
Weber never claimed that concrete historical cases would fit entirely 
into one of his types. He argued that concrete cases were always 
j mixtures of these types in many different combinations. 
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Impact of Trade Unions on Productivity 
—A Review of Empirical Evidence 


RAM JAS 


THE CCM10NLY held view about the impact of unions on productivity 
is that unions constrict managerial flexibility » misal locate resour- 
ces and decrease productivity through their restrictive practices. 
Now the attention is shifting towards recognising the productivity- 
enhancing effects of unionisation. This view is associated with the 
works of Freeman and Medoff and other Harvard scholars, who maintain 
that unions have the potential to more than offset the cost increases 
that result from application of their monopoly (wage) function 
throijgh enhanced productivity. They maintain that the process of 
unionisation not only involves ’shock effect’ to management but also 
offers prospects of introducing significant behavioural changes among 
workers by providing them with a ’voice* at the work place in the 
micro context. Table 1 presents the ’two faces’ of unionism and 
collective voice hypothesis in brief. 

Discussion of 'two faces* of unionism in Harvard studies provides 
two different ways of productivity gains of unionism. The monopoly 
face, through monopoly wage gains, leads to higher capital/ labour 
ratio and better labour quality and consequently higher productivity. 
This causes misallocation of resources and socially harmful effects. 
The other route is collective voice/institutional response which is 
socially desirable. It helps raise productivity through lo^r 
quit rates and fosters professional management and better morale and 
motivation. The Harvard analysis has also recognised that 
restrictive work rules and featherbedding leads to decrease in 
productivity. 

Because of these conflicting effects of unionism, empirical 
evidence is essential to appraise their relative importance. 

Using cross-sectional state by iixiustry manufacturing data (20 
two-digit industries). Brown and Medoff^ estimate productivity 
differential for union to non-union Labour. They have estimated a 
modified Cobb-Douglas production function. Labour productivity 
(value added per unit of labour) has been taken as dependent variable 
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and capital labour ratio (K/L), a measure of unionisation, has been 
taken as independent variable. A double log production function in 
the ratio form has been estimated. They have held two factors con- 
stant, one is Capital Labour (K/L) ratio, which is included in the 
equation itself, and the second is worker quality. They have cor- 
rected labour for quality differences (i.e., age, sex, education, 
etc.). Brown and Medoff have assumed production function to be 
identical for unionised and non-union sectors except for productivity 
of labour parameters in the union sector. The estimated coefficent 
of unionisation in their study is constantly positive and significant 
leading Brown and Medoff to conclude that union workers (establish- 
ment) to be more productive. 

Kim B. Clark has analysed the effect of unionisation on produc- 
tivity using time series data of six cement plants in USA^. Clark 
lias measured output in physical terms. He has relaxed the assump- 
tions of value added and technology. By taking value added as the 
dependent variable (like Brox^ and Medoff) ,the studies may well 
compound productivity with price effect. Unionisation may have wage 
effect and this may increase costs which may lead to higher prices. 
But as Brown and ^fedoff have held, if unionised and non-unionised 
firms compete in the same market (perfect competition) this assump- 
tion may not hold good. Clark found productivity effect of unions to 
be in the range of +6 to +8 per cent. These case studies were 
designed to show the specific ways (i.e., channels of influence) in 
which unionisation affects productivity, the way unionisation brings 
out changes in the labour ccnttact and the resultant adjustments to 
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changes in labour contract in the six cement plants that took place 
before and after the analysis. The same modest results (+6 per cent) 
are reported by Kim B. Clark in a more refined way. Having analysed 
the cement industry data for the USA in the cross-section form^ he 
allows the production function to differ as between union and non- 
union plants to allow for regional differences in the union effect.^ 

in the construction industryj Allan B. Mandelstamm has compared 
the efficiency and costs in two similar cities, viz., Ann Arbor and 
Bay city except for the degree of unionisation of workers. He came 
to the conclusion that.it can be said with some confidence that the 
model houses have required fewer man-hours of labour in the heavily 
unionised city Ann Arbor, than in the predominantly non-union Bay 
city. The reason for this greater efficiency found in the Ann Arbor 
city is: (1) the higher union wage rate had led to a selective 
process by which the less efficient workers had been wiped out in the 
unionised city; (2) the union apprenticeship programme had resulted 
in the training of superior workers in the union area; and (3) entre- 
prenuerial efficiency in the Ann Arbor area was of high order because 
of high wage rate. 4 In sum, it was *wage effect^ and ’shock effect’ 
which brought out this differential. 

S.G. Allen^ methodology is almost identical to that employed by 
Brown and Medoff. Allen has also used 'recentness variables’, i.e. , 
the ratio of net to gross capital stock. He has also introduced 
price index as independent variable. He found union productivity, as 
measured by value added per employee, to be 44 to 52 per cent higher 
than non-union. The estimate declines to 17 to 22 per cent when 
estimates of the inter-area construction price differences are used 
to deflate value added. 

Analysing the mechanism through which unions lead to higher pro- 
ductivity, Allen found the most likely factors based upon his case 
stixiies: (1) better training at the journeyman level through joint 
apprenticeship performance; (2) changes in the occupation mix 
(including reduced use of unskilled labour and lower foreman to 
journeyman ratios); (3) reduced recruiting and screening costs of 
contractors; and (4) greater managerial ability. Occupation mix 
differences and possibly apprenticeship training programmes, accord- 
ing to him, account for 15 to 27 per cent of the higher un?.on produc- 
tivity difference.^ 

The quantitative evidence of the quit rates causing productivity 
differences is provided by Brown and Medoff (1978) and Freeman 
(1976), who have expounded the col lective voice model. Brown and 
Medoff (1978) have estimated their proauction frtnct ion, first includ- 
ing fraction unionised, then omitting fraction unionised and substi- 
tuting the quit rate and finally both the variables* The coefficient 
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of fraction unionised would fall to zero if the mechanism works only 
through '^quit rate. Quit rate reduces the coefficient' of fraction 
unionised only by one-fifth. The residual four-fifths, he apportion- 
ed to unmeasured factors, like morale and motivation. ' 

Freeman and Medoff (1984) report unionised workers to be more 
dissatisfied than non-unionised workers, though they express their 
satisfaction with the unions. Freeman and Medoff (1984) resolve this 
paradox by differentiating between 'true dissatisfaction' which leads 
worker to quit and 'voiced dissatisfaction’ which results from criti- 
cal attitudes toward the work place and willingness to complain about 
problems. This difference reflects the nature of voice institution. 

S.G. Allen has examined the effect of union membership on 
absenteeism.^ On the one hand, union members are expected to be 
absent more frequently than non-union members because they face 
smaller penalties for absenteeism and managers in unionised plants 
have less flexibility to tailor work schedules to- individual prefer- S 
ences. On the other hand, union members might be absent less fre- 
quently because of more attractive regular work schedules and 

stronger employees 'voice' in the union plants. His evidence 
indicates that , other things being equal , union members are at least 
29 per cent more likely to be absent than non-union members. In 
three different data sets, the absence rates were higher by 34 to 40 
per cent, 76 to 100 per cent and 29 per cent as compared to non- 
union members.^ This evidence to some extent questions the appli- 
cability of the 'collective voice' model. For 'voice' mechanism 
should lead to lower absenteeism races. ^ 

Freeman, Medoff and Cdnnerton using cross-sectional approach to 
the underground Bituminuous Coal Industry found +33 to +38 per cent 
productivity differential for unionised plants as compared to non- | 
union plant s.^^ This differential came down to +8 per cent for 1970 
and -20 to -17 for 1975 and -18 to -14 per cent for 1980. The reason 
for this is sought to be in the deterioration of industrial 
relations. 

Freeman and Medoff contend that the lesson is that unionism per se 
is neither plus nor a minus to productivity. What matters is how 

unions and management interact at the work place. If the state of 
labour management relationSj the resultant of such interaction 
explains the differential (+ or -), then the analysis should be 
carried out in terms of 'good' or bad industrial relations and not in 
terms of unionism as independent variable in the equation. Because, 
besides imionisation, there are other variables also v^ich affect + 
state of labour-management relations. 

Pencavel has also used production function approach for the study 
of union impact in British Coal Mining industry for the period 
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1900-13. This pericxi was chosen, for there was absence of relative 
tjnion wage effect in the coal mining industry in Britain. This had 
the distinct advantage that the results will be uncontaminated by 
relative price effects, for which Brown atxi Medoff study has been 
criticised. The line of reasoning is that wages increase costs which 
are ultimately reflected in prices; though prices are determined by 
other factors also, e.g. , market structure, transport, bottlenecks, 
etc.' . 

Pencavel tested whether the neutral efficiency parameter varies 
with the extent of unionisation, other parameters of the function 
being unaltered. The efficiency parameter is specified as a functidn 
of time ( for technical progress ) , the mean width of the coal seams 
and f ract ion unionised . Pencavel obtains a significant ly negative 
co-efficient of fraction unionised of -O.llO (0.033). Extra-polating 
beyond the range of his sample of observations (the fraction unionis- 
ed was 0.66 and 0.80 in 1900 and 1913 respectively) he suggests that, 
other things being equal, a totally unionised coalfield would produce 
some 22 per cent less output than a union free coal field. 

A macro level study, concernir^ the effects of unionisation on the 
average productivity of labour using time series data for the period 
1948-73 of the private domestic sector of the US economy, was carried 
out by Ronald S. Warren Using constant returns to scale, he used 
Cobb-Douglas production function as used by Brown and Medoff in- 
corporating proxies for embodied and disembodied technical change. 
Using quality adjusted data for capital arxi labour inputs, Warren 
finds a large negative ard statistically significant effect of 
unionisation on average labour predict ivity. The coefficient of P 
(fraction unionised) comes to -0.813. 

The results of the Warren*s study are consistent with the earlier 
study by Goll<^, who used a translog method to analyse the effect of 
unionisation on productivity in US manufacturing over 1947-71 
period.^^ He also found a significantly negative effect of unionisa- 
tion. In the service sector, studies are available on municipal 
libraries, commercial banks and hospitals which report that unionism 
has no discernible effect on productivity. 

A study of 256 municipal libraries by Ronald G. Ehrenberg, Daniel 
R. Sherman and Joshula L. Schwarz using cross-section data for 1977 
suggests that collective bargaining equated with unionisation does 
not appear to affect significantly library output or library 
employees wages. Randall W. Eberts has examined the effect of 
collective bargaining on the several factors known to be determinants 
of student achievement in the public schools. Analysing the data of 
over 3000 school teachers, the results indicated approximately three 
per cent less time in instruction than teachers do covered by 
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collective bargaining The same teachers , on the other hand , spent 
more time preparing for class • Collective bargaining , alsOj was 
found to increase the experience and education level of teachers and 
increases the number of teachers and administrators per student « 
The net union effect on teacher productivity could not be ascertained 
because the precise estimates of marginal productivities of various 
components of teacher productivity could not be ascertained. 

In a study of the impact of unionisation on productivity in com- 
mercial banking, Duane B. Graddy and Gary Hall using the same Cobb- 
Douglas production function approach, find a negative coefficient of 
fraction unionised with large standard errors. In this analysis, 
they removed the assumption of the homogeneity of the unions. They 
have attempted to determine whether individiial unions have a diffe- 
rential impact on banking productivity. The impact of individual 
unions on productivity may differ because of the style and objective 
function of different individual unions. Some unions are more mili- 
tant than others. With the exception of one union, the coefficients 
of the rest of the unions carried negative signs although they had 
large standard errors. 

A stixiy of the impact of unions on hospital efficiency was carried 
by Frank A. Sloan and 'W. Adamache Killand and they failed to discern 
the union impact on productivity.^^ In a recent study, R.N. Mefford 
has examined the effect of unions on productivity in 31 plants of a 
large multinational firm.^^ The plants, according to him, produce 
similar line of products using material intensive labour technology 
methods. In this study, the measurement of productivity is the index 
of standard labour hours incorporated in the product divided by the 
actual labour hours used. The results of this study indicate that 
unionisation’s overall effect on productivity is positive. The 
results of this study do not confirm Ivoice' theory, since turnover 
was found to be unaffected by unionisation. Absenteeism actually 
increased by unionisation. This result is similar to Allen’s firding 
of higher absenteeism among union workers than non-union workers. A 
residual positive effect of unions on productivity remained after 
controlling for the capital-labour ratio, management performance and 
worker turnover and absenteeism. The author suggests this to be due 
to improved labour relati. /os climate and worker morale or to improved 
labour quality in the union pl^tits. 

Productivity Growth 

The Harvard scholars, notable among them Brown and Medoff, Kim B. 
Clark, S.G. Allen and Freeman and Medoff find that unions increase 
1 productivity. All of them have used the production function approach, 
i There is another body of literature which has used Residual Total 
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'Factor 'Productivity '(TPF)' growth instead of the level of labour 
productivity and : regressed it on the correlates of TFP^ particular, 
emphasis being: upon Research and Development ' experditures V These 
studies ,, have used fraction unionised as a control variable and in 
most ' of the cases, report that total factor productivity growth is 
negatively associated with the' level of unionism. 

Hirsch and Link have formulated that changes in total factor 
prcdixtivity to be a function of change in unionism instead of the 
level of unionism. They found that the change in TFP is negatively 
related to the change in unionism. Hiey also introduced a level of 
unionism variable in their equation. This too had a significantly 
negative coefficient. They came to the conclusion that unionism not 
only reduces TFP but also slows the rate of productivity increase.^"^ 

In a study based on Canadian manufacturing data 1926-1978, Dennis 
R. Maki concluded that unionisation retarded total factor producti- 
vity growth. 

A strike variable measured as ratio of man-days lost to the total 
employment was also introduced in the estimation model. This he 
considered to capture the subset of effects of unions on producti- 
vity. Maki regarded the level of strike activity as an indication of 
militancy with which the unions pursue their goals cot 4 >led with the 
intensity with which employees resist. Maki argued that unions 
have both impact effects (shock effect), a once for all change in 
total factor productivity caused ty unionisation while others con- 
tinuing or longer term effects reflected in the rate of growth of 
productivity. He suggested that there are clear theoretical basis 
for the argument that the impact effects are more likely to be 
positive than the longer term effects (due to the heritage effects of 
work rules on long term effects). The ‘shock’ effects are proxied by 
annual change in the level of unionisation vhile the longer term 
effects are measured by the level of unionisation. His estimates 
indicated that the effects of unionisation and strike on total factor 
prodixtivity growth are negative. The inpact effects of unionisation 
was fcjund to be positive and statistically significant, while the 
longer term effect negative. 

Critical Review . ' 

The Harvard view, while not denying the wage arx! other ineffi- 
ciencies caused by unions, hold that by providing workers with a 
‘voice’ at the work place, unions can and do positively affect the 
functioning of the economic system. Unions they view have the poten- 
tial to more than off set the wage increase via enhanced producti- 
vity. They find unionised establishments to be more productive than 
the non-mion establishments. 
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. ..■The: ' .explanation . for the positiW' coefficients. : is,;:;, pr^ 

Freeman (19765 1979) 3 Freeman and Medoff , Br<wi and Medof^ and Alien. 

They have rationalised this phenomenon of positive coefficients of 
unionised establishments with ; the help of the collective voice 4 
hypothesis. 

The other body of literature can be termed as research and de- 
velopment (R & D) studies and have introduced unionisation only as a 
control variable. These studies have mainly modelled the effects of 
R & D on productivity growth. These studies have consistently found ■ 
total factor productivity growth to be negatively related to the 
degree of unionism. 

There has been a lot of criticism of the ’collective voice’ model. 

The main points of criticism are the following: 

The studies using value added per unit of labour as the deperdent 
variable face the difficulty of separating that part of the pro- 
ductivity gain that is directly ox indirectly attributed to union 
from that stemming from the simple price responses of management 
even with careful analysis. The problem 1^ that these studies may 
well be compounding productivity with price effect. The union 
coefficient may be picking up a crude measure of the union and 
non-union wage differential. 

Pencavel found a negative coefficient of unionisation, when there 
was no wage effect during the period 1900-13 in the British coal 
mining. Kim B. Clark analysed the cement industry data and he. used 
output in physical terms, found the coefficient to be of the order of 
+6 to +8 per cent. Pencavel viewed Clark’s results of the cement 
industry to be of no significant difference in productivity between ^ 
union and non-union plants as hardly a surprising inference can be 
drawn given that the non-union plants constitute only some six per 
cent of his sample of observations,^^ It is suggested by a critique 
that +6 to +8 per cent union productivity differential should be ^ 
taken with a pinch of statistical salt.^^ 

If the union and non-union firms produce different goods, reported 
productivity differences may arise from differences in technology. 
Clark relaxes the assumption that production functions are identical 
across unionised ana non-unionised establishments. 

Firm specific differences, i.e., quality of , management and other 
organisational factors may lead to biased estimates of production 
function parameters, including the coefficient of unionisation. - 

These problems have been recognised by the Harvard analysts them- 
selves . The mechanism or channel of influence of the union producti- 
vity effect have not been well isolated. These studies reveal only a 
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few insights into che behavioural changes* So far as the quits 
(leavir^ the organisation) are concerned, only one-fifth of the union 
effect is attributed to quits and the rest to other unexplained 
variables (Brown and Medoff). Unionisation reduces job satisfaction 
also* Freeman and Medoff have reconciled this phenomenon with their 
collective voice model by differentiating ’voiced’ dissatisfaction 
and ’actual’ dissatisfaction. S.G. Allan found absenteeism to be at 
least 30 per cent higher among union workers, a result which is not 
in line with the collective voice model. High absenteeism in unionis- 
ed firms may be interpreted that the unions are not successful in 
changing working conditions. This means the benefits of collective 
voice cannot be reaped always. Many unions fail to measure up to the 
democratic model as suggested by Freeman, but dominated by an auto- 
cratic leadership or an entrenched bureaucracy. Though the collective 
voice/ institutional response model contains a useful framework for 
understanding certain aspects of unionism, it does not constitute a 
full blown theory of union behaviour and effects. 

Duncan and Stafford view unionisation as intervening variable. 
Freeman and Freeman and Medoff argue that the 'public good' aspect of 
the work place leads to shared work conditions and complementarities 
of production setting require .collective organisation which they take 
to be synonymous to trade unionism. This collective organisation may 
increase output through a joint determination of effort input, while 
the web of rules governing the employment relationship is said to 
improve workers attitudes and morale. These benefits may be taken 
even in the absence of unionism. Duncan and Stafford (1980) have 
argued that certain conditions of work — such as structured work 
settings, inflexibility of hours, and employer set over time — may 
determine jointly unionism and productivity. "rhey also report that 
the working conditions variables significantly increase the probabi- 
lity of being a union member. In other words, unionisation is a 
function of working corditions and is an intervening variable between 
working conditions and wages. . 

It has also been found that there is a positive association 
between labour productivity and industry concentration and firm size 
and between unionisation and productivity.^^ 

The foregoing discussion suggests that unionisation and producti- 
vity both are associated with some other important factors (size, 
technology, etc.) and that unionisation is an endogenous variable. 
This unexplained endogenity of unionism is the principal lacuna of 
the Harvard analysis because it is no vdiere established that unionism 
is an exogenous variable. 

This phenomenon of endogenity of unionism qualifies the work of 
Harvard analysts and suggests further refinement but does not in any 
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way makes redurdant the contribution of thfese studies. Addison^^ 
raises' the .question of sample, selectivity problems ^in the measurement' 
of the coefficient of unionisation in the prodmtlon function 
studies. According to him, the sample of the unionised firms will 
include only the productive firms as the least jfficient 
gradually evoluted out by bankruptcy. Freeman and Meioff also core 
to the conclusion that unions decrease profitability of the firms. 

But the profitability be reduced by unionisation to such an extent as 
to cause closure of business, is not a very convincing proposition. 

In most of the cases, unionism either redistributes the gains of the 
enterprise or passes on the costs of unionisation to the customer. 

The Harvard analysis has not included many important factors in 
their framework. ^’Unionism in their scheme of things remains an 
abstraction, one union is like every other union. They fail to 
account for the influence of and outcomes of host of factors that " 
industrial relations scholars believe to be important, such as the 
history cf the parties and their relationships, the customs ard the 
tradition of work site, the personalities, attitudes and leadership ' 
skills of the actors, negotiating strategies and tactics used by the 
parties, the degree of inter and intra organisational conflicts and 
availability of various dispute resolution procedures’* . 

The studies by Warren, Ehrenberg et al., Frank A. Sloan and 
Killard W. Adamache for hospitals have found negative coefficients of 
unionism. These studies cast doubts on the generality of the find- 
ings of the Harvard analysts (Addison, 1985). But Harvard analysts 
have unambiguously stated that their findings should not be gene- 
ralised because whether one gets a positive or negative coefficient 
of unionisation is an e..ipirical question: f. 

It can turn out to be negative also. In fact, few of their 
studies themselves show negative coefficients of unionisation in 
the production function analysis - 

The collective voice model of Freeman and others of Harvard school 
is not a full blown theory explaining the phenomenon of unionisation 
carrying net x-ef f iciencies . It suffers from a number of methodo- 
logical ar^ other limitations. It must also be admitted that the 
Harvard analysts have done a pioneering job of guiding the direction 
of research in the area of industrial relations and labour economics, 
which is totally new and unconventional. ^ 

Even the critiques have conceded that: (i) Harvard analysts have 
substituted systematic study for annecdotal evidence and casual em- 
piricism; (ii) they have performed the valuable function of reminding 
us that unions have potentially important non-wage functions which 
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• can assist in production;' and- (iii) the evidence .of the Harvard 
studies very ■ possibly confirm that the static allocational, x-in~ 
efficiency costs of unionism may have been overstated in the conven- 
tional literature ^ particularly in the industrial union setting. 
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Working of Panchayati Adalats in Jammu and Kashmir 
with Special Reference to Criminal jurisdiction-^an 
Empirical Study 


B.K. RAINA 


PAICHAYA'rS HAVE been in existence in India from very early times. 
While empires rose and fell, village panchayats continued to survive 
giving continuity to Indian village traditions. The Vedas, Rig-veda, 
in particular, reveal that ancient Hindus used to lead a corporate 
life. Most of them lived in small guilds which were being controlled 
by popular institutions — samitis of Vedic forefathers. Reference to 
such Samitis exist in epics. ^ Valmiki's Ramayana, and Mahabharata 
have also described existence of such institutions.^ IXaring Mughal 
regime, these institutions suffered a setback, both in terms of 
jurisdiction and popularity. During the British regime in India, 
Mayo Resolution of 1870 on decentralisation, Lord Rippons famous 
Resolution of 1882, the Report of Royal Commission on decentralisa- 
tion, Government of India Resolution of 1915 and, of course, the 
Montague Chelmsford Report of 1915 can be said to be landmarks in the 
historical development of Indian polity arxi the related institutions. 
But as regards the panchayat system, they did nothing more than 
reproducing form and constitutional powers of the old time 
Panchayats.^ 

The Balwantrai Mehta Committee Report (1957) on democratic decen- 
tralisation led to the creation of a three-tier system of Panchayati 
Raj, i.e.: (i) Gram Panchayat (village level), (ii) Panchayat Samiti 
(Block level), and (iii) Zilla Parlshad (District level). Members to 
the latter two higher levels are elected indirectly from the tier 
below and, in addition, membership to these is drawn from amongst the 
legislators, cooperative officials and others.^ 

The Recommendatio: s of the Mehta Committee were based on the view 
that revival of ancient Panchayats was neither necessary nor 
possible. But in British" India, the Royal Commission of 1907 on 
decentralisation recommended constitution and development of village 
Panchayats with certain administrative powers and having jurisdiction 
over petty civil and criminal cases. ^ In 1920, the Bombay Village 
Panchayat Act was passed which led to creation of a large number of 
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Panchayati Adalats with certain powers relating to administration of 
Civil and Criminal justice. 

Further, in 1924--25, the Civil Justice Committee also investigated 
the matter relating to panchayats, which later resulted in reorganis- 
ing and strengthening of village units as organs of local self- 
government and that of dispensation of justice. 

Despite this background, the draft Constitution of India did not 
contain any reference to village panchayats nor did any part of it 
represent ancient Indian Polity. However, the Constitution re- 
cognised the importance of village panchayat system by incorporating 
Article 40 as one of the Directive Principles of State Policy.^ 
Article 50 directs the State to take steps to separate judiciary from 
the executive. Apart from the states, which already had a system of 
village courts at the time of adoption of the Constitution (Madras 
and Kerala) , only a few states (Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh) 
implemented Article 50 on the adoption of the Constitution by creat- 
ing Nyaya Panchayats. The initial four years since the passing of 
the Constitution were years of intensive legislative activity to give 
form to the directives contained in Article 40. Madras, Travancore & 
Cochin, Jammu and Kashmir, Rajasthan, Vindhya Pradesh, and Himachal 
Pradesh introduced legislations to establish village panchayats on a 
statutory basis, while Assam, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh 
introduced amendments to strengthen the already existing panchayats. 
The ideology of separation of judicial powers from the executive 
power embodied in Article 50 was clearly one impulse that led to 
creation of Nyaya Panchayats in the States which did not have such 
separate bodies. It also influenced structuring of Nyaya Panchayats 
in states where these already existed. 

Nyaya Panchayats, as they obtain today, in most of the states of 
the country incorporate, theoretically speaking, several distinctive 
features. First, these are established by the government and have 
jurisdiction over both civil and criminal cases arising in the 
villages. Secondly, they function on the broad principles of natural 
justice and tend to remain procedurally as simple as possible. 
Thirdly, they are separate from other rural institutions, such as 
village panchayats, Vikas Parishads, Sahakari Samitis and the like. 
This is so in order to ensure a degree of non-partisan approach in 
their working. Fourthly, Nyaya Panchayats are not required to follow 
in toto the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code (CrPC), Civil 
Procedure Code (CPC), the Evidence Act and other procedural laws. 
Further more, in order to retain simplicity, legal practitioners find 
no place in the proceedings of Nyaya Panchayats. Fifthly, Nyaya 
Panchayats dispense justice to the villagers with speed, economy and 
effectiveness. 
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Constitution of Nyaya Panchayats is the singular step towards the 
goal of achieving public participation in administration of justice* 
Having regard to the need for 'developing a sense of detachment with 
the litigants and Nyaya Panchas and with a view to ensuring impar- 
tiality ^ almost all the commissions and committees have suggested 
that the Nyaya Panchayats should be established for a group of 
villages* According to the Congress Village Panchayat Committee 
1954^5 each judicial panchayat should serve a few villages covering a 
population of about five to six thousand in a radius of three miles 
(3.75 kms). Each Gaon Sabha should elect, alongwith their represen- 
tatives for a village Panchayat, a panel of five members to work on 
judicial panchayats. Cases were supposed to be tried by a bench of 
five members of the judicial panchayats by a system of rotation. The 
cases should have to be heard and disposed of in the village to which 
the particular case belonged and the whole legal procedure, according 
to the committee, was to be completed in one sitting in order to 
avoid unnecessary delay. 

PANCHAYATI INSTITUTIONS IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

In the State of Jammu and Kashmir, Village Panchayat Act was 
passed in 1958 which was later amended in 1973 by adding Schedules I 
and II to the Act. In Jammu and Kashmir, the Nyaya Panchayats, 
usually known as Panchayat! Adalats, are formed after grouping five 
to seven panchayats in each block. Each Panchayat! Adalat is composed 
of a panel of members equal in number to the number of panchayats for 
which it is constituted. 

Such Panchayat! Adalats are empowered to try some specified 
offences under the Ranbir Penal Code 1989 (Smvt.) and certain civil 
suits as embodied under Schedules I and II of the Act.^ 

Nyaya Panchayats have been endowed with a character relatively 
simple and free from complex technicalities ordinarily associated 
with the traditional courts oriented to British system. Besides, the 
over-riding emphasis in their working is upon conciliation rather 
than adjudication. Moreover, they hold proceedings at the very place 
where the dispute had arisen and where the parties to dispute ordi- 
narily lived. This allows for economy in time, effort and money. In 
addition, this helps to curb disputes right in the beginning before 
they assume serious proportion. The main contribution of Nyaya 
Panchayats has been, on the one hand, to help maintain peace and 
order in village communities and, on the other, towards kqeping the 
amount of litigation in villages to a minimum. 

"{here are many advantanges of allowing people’s participation in 
administration of justice at the grassroot level through the institu- 
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tion of Panchayati Adalats, because the knowledge of local conditions 
and prestige of the members of Panchayati Adalats come in handy for 
effectively dispensing justice. The decisions of Panchayati Adalats 
enjoy a fair degree of trust and acceptance among litigants because 
of several reasons. First, the members of these bodies come from the- 
very village where they sit in judgement and secondly, the structure 
and working is simple, so much so that even the average villagers can 
follow them.^^ 

The Panchayati Adalats, however, have many limitations in respect 
of their functioning. Firstly, in view of general literacy level 
obtaining in the country, one cannot expect that members of 
Panchayati Adalats would have adequate educational background for 
carrying on the work of these institutions judiciously. Secondly, 
majority of the members who are novices in the adjudication work 
would be having no previous experience and training in the area. 
Thirdly, the villagers are generally ridden with factions and this is 
aggrieved by politicisation and periodic elections. These elements 
enter into the making of village panchayats and subsequently get 
reflected in composition and working of Panchayati Adalats. Natural- 
ly, a common villager find it difficult to repose confidence in the 
members atxi to expect an independent decision from a Panchayati 
Adalat. 

There has been arm-chair controversy relating to the efficacy of 
Panchayati Adalats raging for quite some time as no empirical study 
so far has been conducted in the State of Jammu and Kashmir. There- 
fore, it was planned to conduct a study to look into the relevant 
aspects of Panchayati Adalats in the State of Jammu and Kashmir so as 
to arrive at dependable conclusions on the basis of actual working of 
these institutions. 

This article is confined only to the study of criminal jurisdic- 
tion of Nyaya Panchayats or Panchayati Adalats or judicial panchayats 
in the State of Jammu and Kashmir, In the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
it is the Panchayati Adalats constituted out of the Panchayats which 
deal with administration of criminal justice. 

There are 119 blocks and 1479 Panchayats in the State. Normally, 
five Panchayats of five adjacent villages in one block constitute one 
Panchayati Adalat. The total number of Panchayati Adalats in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir is 290.^^ 

In order to make the study broadbased and to arrive at scientific 
conclusions, field studies were conducted. The importance of social 
science techniques in the sphere of Law is well recognised. Empirical 
Research has found favour with legal scholars and the relevance of 
such techniques has been stressed by eminent scholars and a few 
studies of ^reat importance have been conducted. There are 
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14 districts in the State but the study has been conducted in one 
districts i.e., Baramulla due to paucity of time ard resources# This 
district has been chosen because the investigator belongs to the same 
district and has a working knowledge of the Panchayati Adalats of 
district. The district has 14 blocks and 165 Panchayats. The total 
number of Panchayati Adalats. in District Baramulla is 33« 

Metl:Kx!ology 

Goncerned with working of the Panchayati Adalats with respect to 
their criminal jurisdiction, an attempt has been made through this 
study to look into the procedure for administering criminal justice 
through Panchayati Adalats. All matters which fall in criminal 
jurisdiction of such Adalats are being decided by the members of 
these Adalats, including the Chairpersons. It was deemed necessary 
to seek information from all 178 members of such Adalats. Therefore, 
no special sampling technique was adopted. No record is being main- 
tained by the Panchayati Adalats regarding the accused who have been 
conviced or acquitted. It was, therefore, difficult to apply strati- 
fied random sampling technique,. Hence, the only available sampling 
technique to elicit information from the accused was the purposive 
sampling. This technique was also adopted in case of villagers. 

The primary tools used for eliciting information from members of 
the Panchayats, accused and residents were interview schedules. The 
primary data was collected by administering these schedules to the 
members, residents and the accused. Besides, observational study 
also formed a valuable technique for collection of primary data and 
the researcher himself witnessed the proceedings in certain criminal 
cases. The data, thus, collected has been tabulated and analysed 
through modern social science research techniques. 

The primary data was supplemented by the secondary data which has 
been collected from the office files of the District Panchayati 
Officer, Baramulla, Block Development Officers of District Baramulla 
and the Director, Rural Development (J<S:K). Besides, the available 
published literature, including the census report of 1971, the Jammu 
and Kashmir Year Book and Who*s Who 1983 were consulted. 

Jurisdiction ' 

One of the objects of establishment of Nyaya Panchayats is that 
many of the small disputes and petty offences which often disturb the 
peace and harmony of the village life should, in the interest of the 
village, community, be disposed of expeditiously and cheaply by a 
local tribunal of the villager's own choice. In the country, 
wherever Nyaya Panchayats exist, they have both civil and criminal 
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under the Indian Penal Code of I860, It also extends to possession 
or use of false weights or measures; negligence or deliberate commis- 
sion of acts which constitute danger to public health, life and 
property; acts causing public inconvenience, such as fouling of water 
meant for public use, rash driving on public roads, obstructing or 
damaging a public way , dealing with explosive substances in a danger- 
ous way, failure to repair dangerous buildings; committing public 
nuisance; causing hurt with or without provocation, misappropriation, 
theft, using force, wrongful confinement of a person; mischief; 
trespass; damage to public property; insult; criminal intimidation; 
uttering words or making gestures intended to insult the modesty of 
woman. Besides, the Nyaya Panchayats have powers to deal, with offenc- 
es under the Cattle Trespass Act; Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Act, Public Gambling Act, Primary Education Act, Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency Act and Offences under other Acts as may be 
declared by the State Government to be taken up by the Panchayats. 
The criminal jurisdiction further extends to the trial of cases 
constituting offences against public servants, such as refusing to 
answer questions, refusing to give information, refusing to produce 
documents, refusing to sign a statement and refusing to take an oath 
•where a person is duty bound to act in that manner under the orders 
of public servant. The Nyaya Panchayats are competent to impose a 
penalty prescribed by the statute upon the persons convicted for 
committing such offences but they are not competent to order 
imprisonment. The Nyaya Panchayats are barred from exercising juris- 
diction in respect of previous convicts, desperate and dangerous cri- 
minals, and, members of criminal tribes They might discharge youth- 
ful offenders by fining or by issuing admonition to the offender. 

Procedure 

It is expected that the Nyaya Panchayats will not follow the 
procedural technicalities of law, but that procedure which ensures 

speedy disposal of criminal eases . Procedural teehnicalities of 
law tend to delay administration of justice and as such defeat the 
very purpose of the institution of Nyaya Panchayats. It does not 
mean that the Panchayati Adalats are not to follow any procedure in 
disposing of a criminal case, but is should follow that procedure 
which is less technical and is not cumbersome. On the whole, the 
procedure should be in keeping with the aim of disposing of the cases 
judiciously, expeditiously and inexpensively. 

In this regard, observations of the study team on Nyaya Panchayats 
of 1962 are worth mentioning; 

Nyaya Panchayats should not be bound by the procedural codes or 
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.the Indian Evidence Act. . Nyaya Panchayats procedure should be .'of 
a simple character' but care' should be taken* to see that prineiples 
of natural justice are complied with. 

The principles of natural justice to be followed by Panchayati 
AdalatSj have been explained by Raghbir Sahai as follows: 


1. Never condemn a person unless he is heard. 

2. A case should not be prejudged. 

3. Justice should not only be done, but it should be seen to be 
done. 

4. No proceedings should be taken without notice to the person 
concerned. 

5. Each party should be given a fair opportunity to lead 
evidence. 

6. If there is a reasonable doubt, the accused should get its 
benefit. 

7. Right of cross-examination should not be denied to any party. 

8. It is improper to base, findings on information gathered 
without notice to and^ at the back of parties. 

9. After spot inspection, a note should be prepared and shown to 
parties who should be given an opportunity to point out mis- 
takes in the same. 

10. Justice delayed- is justice denied. 

11. Decisions should be objective and not subjective.^^ 


A close examination of the substantive and procedural laws shows 
that the main objective behind the efforts to establish Nyaya 
Panchayats is to ensure settlement of petty disputes cheaply and 

procedural 

expeditiously without recourse to dilatory procedures, 
infirmities would defeat the objective of working of Nyaya 
Panchayats. This view has been supported by the statement of A.K. 
Sen (the then Law Minister) in the following words: 

There is no doubt that the system of justice which obtains today 
is too expensive for the common man. The small disputes must 
necessarily be left to be decided by a system of Panchayati- 
JusticeT-call it the people’s court, call it the popular court, 
call it anything but it would certainly be subject to such safe- 
guards as may devise. The only means by which, for ordinary 
disputes at the village level, the common man can be assured of a 
system of judicial administration \diich would not be too expensive 
for him and which would not be too dilatory for hiin.^^ 
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Considerable attention has been given to the constitution of I^tyaya 
Panchayats or the training programmes for Nyaya Panchas but scanty 
literature exists relating to quality of justice and the procedures 
adopted by the Nyaya Panchayats for administration of justice. In 
the' words of ' Buxi: 

If available information on the organisation and functioning of 
bfyaya Panchayats is meagre;, information on subject matter of 
disputes, and justice-quality of processes and outcomes of Nyaya 
Panchayats may be said to be virtually non-existent.^^ 

Criminal Jurisprudence 

Panchayati Adalats in the State of Jammu and Kashmir have both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The criminal jurisdiction extends 
to minor offences under the Ranbir Penal Code 1989 (Smvt.) and other 
Acts.^^ 

Section 75 to 84 of the Jammu and Kashmir Village Panchayat Act 
1958 contains provisions relating to criminal jurisdiction of 
Panchayati Adalats in the State of Jammu and Kashmir. An analytical 
expositions of the provisions of said Act pertaining to the procedure 
for administering criminal justice by Panchayati Adalats in the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir has been discussed as under: 

A person who wishes to institute a case can make an application 
orally or in writing stating the parties to the of fence , the 
particulars thereof and the kind of relief prayed for. In 
Panchayati Adalats of district Baramulla in Jammu and Kashmir 
State, the meeting is held three times in a month. In every 
sitting of the Panchayati Adalats, the members of the Panchayati 
Adalats adjudicate cases in the village where the cases have 
originated or at Panchayat Ghar or in such central village as ^ is 
fixed for the purpose. The bench issues .summons to the defendant 
if the case has not been dismissed, on the ground that it is prima 
facie untenable. A summon is served by a chowkidar of the 
Panchyati area. Ihe Panchayati Adalats may, if it thinks fit, 
cause it to be served by any other person. The summons is served 
personally and signature of the person is obtained. If the person 
is not found after the exercise of due diligence, the summons may 
be served by leaving a duplicate copy with an adult member of his 
family or affixing it on a conspicuous part of the house, where he 
resides. The Panchayati Adalat does not have power to issue a 
warrant in case a person defies the summons, but it may exercise 
the power of imposing fine. If the accused admits the claim, the 
order relating to fine is passed. If he does not, the case pro- 
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ceeds. , The plaintiff is allowed to present his evidence ard 
witnesses who may be examined by the members the other party. 
If there is a woman witness, she should not be compelled to appear 
before the Panchayati Adalat and this work will be done by a 
commission. No advocates are allowed in the proceedings before 
Panchayati Adalat. A witness may be summoned by the Panchayati 
Adalat on its own motion or on the request of either party, 
provided the party deposits the travelling ard daily allowance, at 
the prescribed rates, with the Panchayati Adalat which pays it to 
the witness. The statements of accused and plaintiff are recorded 
on oath or affirmation. 

Upon the conclusion of the evidence and hearing of the arguments, 
ParMrhas confer amongst themselves, asking the parties to leave the 
Panchayat’s room while they are in conference. When a consensus is 
reached, judgement is written up, stating the substance of the case 
and judgement. 

A revision can be filed before the Sessions Judge by any of the 
aggrieved party within 60 days from the date the order is communicat- 
ed to him. This superior court is authorised to either quash the^ 
order passed by the Panchayati Adalat or modify it. According to 
study team of 1962: 

Revision should be from the decisions of Panchayati Adalat s to a 
senior judicial officer. The revisional authority may interfere 
only if he is not satisfied as to the correctness or legality of 
the decision and should refrain from interfering if he is satis- 
fied that substantial justice has been done."^-^ 

If any person intentionally causes an insult to a Panchayati 
Adalat or to any member thereof, the Panchayati Adalat can take 
cognisance of the offence on the same day and impose upon the 
offender a fine up to Rs. 10. 

In Table 1, an attempt has been made to look into the nature of 
decisions taken by the Panchayati Adalats in district Baramulla of 
Jammu and Kashmir State. 

IXiring lasw five years, 590 cases have been decided, 756 cases 
dismissed and 3474 cases reconciled. Only 139 cases are in appeal. 
This shows that the amount of emphasis is laid on reconciliation, 

Institutim of a Case 

A case is instituted usually by a person (victim) before an 
Adalat. On the basis of responses to the interview schedules an 
attempt has been made to see whether the case is instituted by a 
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table 1 NATURE OF DECISIONS OF CASES ADJUDICATED BY 
PANCHAYATI ADALATS DURING FIVE YEARS (1980-84) 


Year 

Total No. 
of Cases 
Instituted 

Decided 

Dismis- 

sed 

Reconcilia- : ; 
tion Affected 

Appeal; 

1980 

948 

40 

205 

610 


1981 

1171 

105 

151 

903 

12 

1982 

1045 

310 

78 

648 

09 

1983 

810 

75 

119 

605 

11 

1984 

985 

60 

203 

708 

14 

Total 

4959 

590 

756 

3474 

139 


SOURCE: Official Record. 


Table 2 AT WHOSE INSTANCE A CASE IS REGISTERED 


SI. 

No. 

Mode of Tendering Information . 
for Institution of Case 

Response 

Percentage 

1. 

By victim 

175 

98.3 

2. 

By his relation 

Nil 

Nil 

3. 

By any resident of the village 

Nil 

Nil 

4. 

By the victim and his relations 

3 

1.6 


victim himself or any other person, i*e., his relations, or any 
resident of the village on his behalf. 

Asked about the mode of the institution of a case, Table 2 reveals 
that a substantial majority 98.3. per cent of the respondents 
(members) feel that a case is instituted at the instance of the 
victim himself, whereas a little over one per cent of the members 
stated that the case is instituted at the instance of the victim and 
his relations also. This leads to an inference that on very few 
occasions a case is registered at the instance of the relations of 
the victim. Secondly, it is always the victim at whose instance a 
case is registered. The requirement for instituting a case in an 
Adalat as per the law is that 'any person' can institute a case. The 
term 'any person' is exhaustive and includes within its purview the 
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victim, his relations and any resident of the village. However, in 
practice, almost all the cases are being instituted at the instance 
of the victim only. 

lathed of Institution of a Case 

A person, who wishes to institute a case under Jammu and 
Kashmir village Panchayat Act ‘ before an Adalat , makes an ap- 
plication orally or in writing to the Chairman or in his absence to 
any member of the Adalat and at the same time pays the prescribed 
fee.^^ 


Table 3 PROCEDURE FOR INSTITUTION OF A CASE 


SI. 

Procedure 

Response 

Percentage 

• No. 




1. 

Case is instituted orally 

10 

5.6 

2. 

Case is instituted in writing 

134 

75.2 

3. 

In both ways (orally and writing) 

34 

19.1 


Table 3 indicates that a substantial majority, i.e., 75.2 per 
cent, of the members feel that a ease ls always instituted in 
writing before the Panchayat i Adalat, a few members- -5. 6 per 
cent-^stated that it is instituted orally, but some 19.1 per cent 
^members observed that cases are instituted both orally and in 
WTiting. 

Service of Summons 

After registration of a case, the accused has necessarily to be 
summoned before the Adalat. The Adalat may, for reasons to Ixt record- 
ed after hearing the application and examining the complaint, dismiss 
the case.^^ Unless the case is so dismissed, the Adalat must issue 
summons or otherwise require the accused to attend and compel 1 him ts; 
attend at such time and place as may be stated in the sumnn^ns. At 
the same time, the Adalat directs the complainant to attend and 
produce his evidence.^ If any accused resides outside che Panchayat i 
,^da 1 at c i rc le or i f an accused is a t the time of i ssue of summon s 
outside such circle, the summons may be forwarded by the Adalat to 
the llunsif or where there is no Munsif to the Sub- Judge or Magistrate' 
concerned who shall cause it to be served as if it were a summons 
from his own court. . 
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Table 4 RESPONSES OF THE MEMBERS TOWARDS THE MODE 
OF SERVICE OF SIMONS 


SI. 

No. 

Responses 

Frequency 

Percentage 

1. 

Verbally through Chowkidar 

2 

1.1 

2. 

A written summon delivered in 
person through an official of 
the Adalat 

176 

98.8 

3. 

By post 

Nil 

Nil 


With regard to the summoning of the accused, the responses in 

Table 4 indicate that an insignificant number of members of Adalat 
(i.e., 1.2 per cent) state that service of summons is effected 
through a Cowkidar and that too verbally, whereas 98.8 per cent 
stated that the written summons are served by an official of the 
Adalat. The reason advanced for not making the service of summons 
through Chowkidar is not far to seek. During the course of the 
study, it was observed that a Cowkidar is at the bottom of the 
hierarchy of the revenue department, who has nothing to do with a 
Panchayati Adalat, which is a separate institution for administration 
of justice in the village. The method of summoning an accused 
through the member of the Panchayati Adalat is resorted to only in 
cases where the accused resides within the jurisdiction of that 
Panchayati Adalat. However, where the accused resides outside the 
jurisdiction of that Panchayati Adalat in which the case has been 
instituted, other methods of service of summons are used as shown in 
the following para. 

In all, 97.7 per cent of members of Panchyati Adalat are of the 
opinion that in cases where the accused resides outside the jurisdic- 
tion of Panchayati Adalat in which the case has been filed, the 
summons are served by a member of the Panchayati Adalat where the 
accused resides, or it is served through the Collector or Sub- Judge. 
However, 2.2 per cent of the members of the Panchayati Adalat state 
that summons in such cases is served by the Tehsildar. Under the 
Law, summons may be served through Sub- Judge or the Collector to such 
accused who does not reside within the jurisdiction where the case 
has been instituted against him. The summons are deemed to be served 
in a manner as if these are the summons from the court of the Sub- 
Judge or Collector. 

The Panchayati Adalat can summon a witness for giving evidence 
before it. Non obedience of summons^^ is punishable with a fine not 
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exceeding Rs.lO. 

Tiiie Lag tetiaeen Registration and Trial of a Case . ' ' 

Reasonable time lag is necessary for initiating the trial after 
the ease has been registered so as to meet the requirements of 
natural justice. After the registration of the case, the accused 
is informed to present himself at a fixed place, date and time 
through summons issued by the Panchayati Adalat. It is only after 
the service of summons that the accused can present himself before 
the Adalat on the said date, time and place. 


Table 5 TIME LAG BETWEEN REGISTRATION AND TRIAL OF A CASE 


SI. No. 

Time Lag , 

Response 

Percentage 

1. 

2 to 3 days 

Nil 

Nil 

2. 

3 to 5 days 

44 

24.7 

3. 

5 to 7 days 

131 

73.6 

4. 

7 days above 

3 

1.6 


With regard to the time lag between the registration and the 
trial of a case data, Table 5 reveals that 73.6 per cent members are 
of the opinion that the time lag is 5 to 7 days between the registra- 
tion and trial of a case, 24.7 per cent respondents stated that the 
time lag is 3 to 5 days. 

.Exclusicm of Pleacfers . 

The most glaring feature of the trial is exclusion of lawyers. No 
legal practitioner or one who has been such legal practitioner or 
advocate in the past shall be allowed to appear on behalf of any 
party in any proceedings before a Panchayati Adalat. The idea 
behind the exclusion of lawyers is to avoid complicacies in pro- 
cedure, delays and expenses. 

With regard to exclusion of lawyers from appearance before the 
Adalat s, Table 6 shows that 92.7 per cent of the members, 91.4 per 
cent of accused and 92 per cent of villagers think that advocates 
should not be allowed; 7.2 per cent of members, 8.5 per cent of 
accused and 8 per cent of villagers feel that they should be 
allowed. It appears that substantial majority of respondents do not 
want participant ion of legal practitioners in Adalat ’s proceedings. 

The reasons advanced for this purpose have been gathered from 
members of Panchayati Adalats, accused, and villagers. Table 7 
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Table 6 RESPONSES APPROVID€ AND DISAPPROVING ADVOCATES 
RARTICIPATION IN THE PROCEEDINGS OF PANCHAYATI ADALATS 


Categories of 

Favouring 

Disfavouring 

* Respondents 

Counsel's 

Counsel' s 


Participation 

Participation 


No. Percentage 

^No^ ""'"'percentage'^ . 


Members 

13 

7.2 

165 

92.7 

Accused 

15 

8.5 

160 

91.4 

Villagers 

10 

8 , 

115 

92.0 


reveals that 26.6 per cent of members, 13.1 per cent of accused and 
47.8 per cent of villagers are of the opinion that allowing counsels 
to appear before Panchayati Adalats leads to delays; 45.4 per cent 
members, 28.1 per cent of accused and 13.8 per cent of villagers feel 
that the parties are mostly poor and cannot afford expenses for 
counsels. 

Table 7 REASONS FOR NOT ALIjOWING COUNSELS IN THE CASES 


SI. Reasons Responses of Different categories of Respondents 
No. — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


No. of 
Members 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

No. of 
Accused 

Per- 

cent- 

age- 

No. of 

Vill- 

agers 

Per- 

■ ■ cent, 

ages 

That the trial 
is an informal 

one 

6 

03,6 

9 

5.6 

7 

6.8 

It leads to delay 
in the administra- 
tion of justice 

44 

26.6 

21 

13.1 

55 

47. S 

The parties are 
mostly poor and 
cannot afford 

75 

45.4 

45 

28.1 

16 

13.8 

lYial is an in- 
formal one and 
parties are poor 
and cannot afford 

15 . 

9.1 

1 

1 00 

i 

11.2 

15 

13.4 
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In all, 3,6 per cent of members, 5.6 per cent of accused and 6.8 
per cent of villagers observe that the trial before the Panchayati 
Adalat is informal; 15.1 per cent of members, 41.8 per cent of 
accused and 18.1 per cent of villagers are of the opinion that allow- 
ing counsels in the proceedings will lead to delay in administration 

of justice as the parties are mostly poor and cannot afford to pay 
the fee; and 9.1 per cent of members, 11.2 per cent of the accused 
and 13.4 per cent of villagers are of the opinion that the trial 
before Panchayati Adalats is an informal one and parties are mostly 
poor and cannot afford the fee so the presence of counsels is not 
necessary. 

The inferences drawn from data regarding the exclusion of counsels 
to appear before the Panchayati Adalats are: (1) parties are mostly 
poor and cannot afford, and (2) it leads to expeditious disposal of 
cases . 

Cross Examimtion of the Witnesses 

With regard to cross examination' of the witnesses, responses were 
sought from 178 members of the Adalats and their break up is given in 
Table 8 . 

Table 8 RESPONSE OF ME>©ERS OF ADALATS ON DISCHARGE OF THE 
RESPONSIBILTIY OF CONDUCTING CROSS-EXAMINATION OF WITNESS 


SI. 

No. 

Persons Who .Can Cross 

Examine a Witness 

Response 

Percentage 

1. 

The accused 

10 

5.6 

2. 

The victim 

18 

10.1 

4vV"'3. -■ 

Members of the Adalat 

150 

84.2 


In all, 84.2 per cent members of the Panchayati Adalats think that 
examination of the witness is being conducted by the members ■of the 
Adalat only, whereas 10.1 per cent say that the victim can examine 
the witness. According to 5.6 per cent of members only accused can 
cross examine a witness in a case. It would,, thus, be seen that in 
majority of the cases, cross examination of the witness takes place 
in accordance with the provisions of the law. However, in exceptional 
cases, the examimtion may be allowed by the victim or the accused as 
the case may be. During the course of study, it was, however, observ- 
ed that in some cases the accused and the victim were .allowed to 
cross examine each other under Section 294 and 505 of " 
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Code. 29 

. "/ 

Disposal of Cases in Absence of Parties 

The Adalat is empowered to adopt any lawful means to find out 
truth. If a complainant after having been duly informed of the date, 
time arid place of hearing, does not turn up for the hearing, the 
complaint would be dismissed. Even after the intimation of the date, 
time and place of hearing, if the accused does not turn up, 
Panchayati Adalat can proceed ex parte^^, provided that no sentence 
shall be imposed by an Adalat on any accused person, unless he has 
appeared either in person or by an agent before it and the substance 
of his statement has been recorded. ^ 

Table 9 WHETHER PANCHAYATI ADALAT CAN PROCEED EX PARTE? A 


SI. 

Ex parte 

Response 

Percentage 

No. 




1. 

Yes 

20 

11.2 

2. 

No 

158 

88.2 


With regard to ex parte proceedings, Table 9 reveals that a 
substantial majority of members (88.2 per cent), have expressed their 
view against ex parte proceedings but few members (11.2 per cent) are 
of the opinion that ex parte proceedings can be resorted to. The ^ 
reasons attributed by such respondents to proceed or dispose of the 
case ex parte are either the failure of the parties to appear before 
Panchayati Adalat or when either of the parties submits to the 
Panchayati Adalat to proceed or dispose of the case ex parte. ^ 

Reference to Cdupetent Regular Court 

Panchayati Adalats as stated earlier have the jurisdiction to try 
petty offences.^^ The offences where punishment provided by law is 
any type of imprisonment, in addition to fine, are excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the Adalats... Such offences can be referred by the 
Adalat to the competent regular court even when such cases come up 
before the Panchayati Adalat,. 

When any Panchayati Adalat having jurisdiction is of the opinion 
that any case before it is of such a nature or of such intricacy or 
importance that it ought to be tried by a regular court, the 
Panchayati Adalat shall stay proceedings and send the case to the 
nearest regular court of competent jurisdiction for trial. 
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Table 10 TYPES OF CASES l#IERE ADALAT CAN REFER 
CASES TO THE COMPETENT REGULAR COURT 


SI. : 

No. 

. ■■■.'Types 'of Ca.ses' 

Responses 

..Percentage 


■' Where Adalat . has no ^ 
jurisdiction 

134 

■ 75 . 2 ' 

2. 

Where the offence is grave 

8 

4.4 ■ 

3. 

Where a sentence of more 
than fine is necessary 

9 

.'5.2 

4. 

Where Adalat has no 
jurisdiction and where 
the offence is grave 

27 

■■.,,.'15.1 ■■;';'■ 


Regarding the competence of the Adalat to refer certain cases to 
competent regular court 3 the data in Table 10 indicates that 7 2 ‘per 
cent members of the Adalat favour reference of such cases to compe- 
tent regular court where the Panchayati. Adalat lacks jurisdiction to 
try such cases. Interestingly 3 15.1 per cent say that, where the 
Panchayati Adalat has no jurisdiction and ’idiere the offence is grave , 
reference should be made to the regular court. As against these, 
only 5.2 per cent favour such a reference to regular court where a 
sentence more than fine is necessay, and 4,^: per cent favour such 
reference in cases where the offence is grave. 

Fewer to Impose Penalties ; 

A Panchayati AdalatLs is not competent to impose on any person 
convicted of an offence tried by it any sentence other than fine not 
exceeding one hundred rupees. A Panchayati Adalat may direct that 
the whole or any part of the fine, shall be paid as 
compensation to the complainant or person affected by the offence.^^ 
If a Panchayati Adalat is satisfied after inquiry that the case 
brought before it is false, frivolous or vexatious it may order the 
complainant to pay the accused such compensation not exceeding 50 
rupees as it thinks fit. 

Panchayati Adalats are competent to impose a penalty prescribed 
by the Act upon persons Gonvicted for offences. However, no imprison- 
ment is awarded in case of default of payment of fine. 
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Table 11 PUNISH^ENTS WHICH ADALATS CAN AWARD 


SI. 

No. 

Mode of Punishment • 

Response 

Percentage 

■■M. ' 

Fine in cash 

14G 

78.6 

2. 

Admonition 

20 

11.2 

3. 

Compensation 

15 

8.4 

4. 

Expenditure on medical 

3 

1.6 ' 


treatment 




With regard to the types of punishments Adalat can award to the ** 
accused, the data in Table 11 indicate that 78.6 per cent of the 
members say that fine in the form of cash is the only punishment t 
which can be imposed on an accused; 11.2 per cent members are of the 
opinion that admonition is the punishment which Adalat can award; 8.4 
per cent are of the opinion that compensation to victims is the only 
punishment Adalat can impose; and 1.6 per cent say that expenditure 
on medical treatment is also a form of punishment which Adalat can 
award. 

The amount of fine or compensation as punishment is collected 
by the Adalat itself. However, if such fine or compensation is f: 
not paid within 15 days, the Adalat may refer such cases to the 
Collector having jurisdiction to recover such fine as compensa- 
tion.^^ 

. Appeals and Revisions 

No appeal shall lie from any sentence or order paSwSed by an Adalat 
in any case tried by it. On application made within 60 days by any 
of the parties to a ease tried by a Panchayati Adalat or on his own 
motion (the Sessions Judge having jurisdiction over an Adalat Circle ^ 
may, in relation to any such case) call for and exmine the record of 
proceedings of Adalat for the purpose of satisfying himself as to the 
legality of the order or sentence passed or as to the regularity of 
the proceedings held by such Panchayati Adalat. If it appears to the 
Session Judge that any order or sentence passed or a.ny proceedings 
taken by an Adalat should be modified, cancelled or reversed, he may 
pass such order as he thinks just. All appeals pending before Court 
of competent jurisdiction at the commencement (.)f the Jammu and 
Kashmir Village Panchayati Act (Amendment ) 1973 sha 1 1 be disposed of 
as such by the Sessions Judge in accordance with law uiKier which it 
was made and, in doing so, he may confirm, revcr«>e or nn^dify the 
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decisions or allow an appeal thereto. The order of the Session 
Judge shall be final. 

A right of appeal is- not a natural right, it is created by statute 
and it must, therefore, be governed by the statute in confirniity with 
which a particular offender is tried. An appeal is a continuation of 
the trial of the lower court. 

Any case tried by any court other than the Panchayati Adalat 
having civil or criminal jurisdiction is revisable before the next 
court in hierarcy and the aggrieved party has also the right of 
appeal before the Session Court or the High Court, depending on the 
value of the property and the nature of the offence. 

In all the cases triable by the Panchayati Adalats, the aggrieved 
party has a right for revision or an appeal before the Session Court 
of that district irrespective of the nature of the offence. 

With regard to the provisions contained in the Act pertaining to 
appeals and revision, the members unanimously stated that any 
aggrieved party can go for an appeal to Session Court within a period 
of 60 days from the date of passing of decision of the Panchayati 
Adalat. The data given in Table 1, which was collected from secondary 
sources, reveal uhe fact that in 1980, 948 cases were instituted, out 
of which 40 cases were decided; 205 cases dismissed, and in 610 
cases, the parties had gone for an appeal. In 1981, 1171 cases were 
instituted, 105 decided, 151 dismissed; 903 reconciled and 12 
appealed; in 1982, 1045 cases were instituted, 310 decided, 78 dis- 
missed, 648 reconciled and 9 appealed. In 1983, 810 cases were 
instituted, 75 decided, 119 dismissed, 605 reconciled; and 11 
appealed; and in 1984, 985 instituted, 60 decided, 203 dismissed, 708 
reconciled and 14 appealed. 

Total Tiine Taken in Trial of a Case 

It is considered that Panchayati Adalats should decide cases as 
expeditiously as possible. Justice delayed is justice denied. Talking 
about regular courts, the delay in deciding the cases at present is 
an acknowledged fact . To save the village people from legal in- 
convenience, delays and technicalities of procedural laws, Adalats 
existing in the villages of the state of Jammu and Kashmir decide 
cases in a very short span of time. 

Regarding the total time taken by Panchayati Adalats in the dis- 
posal of the case, the data in Table 12 reveal that majority of the 
members, i.e., 58.9 per cent, state that the total time taken in the 
trial of the cases was from two to three weeks; 34.8 per cent 
members observed that it was from four to five weeks; and 6.1 per 
cent members stated that it took only a week’s time for trial of 
case. 
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Table 12 TOTAL TIME TAKEN IN TRIAL OF CASES 


SI. 

No. 

Time Gap 

Response 

Percentage 

1. 

Up to one week 

11 

6.1 . 

2. 

Two to three weeks 

105 

58.9 

3. 

Four to five weeks 

62 

34.8 


Cwitempt of Panchayati Adalat - 

If any person intentionally insults an Adalat or any member 
thereof, the Panchayati Adalat may take cognisance of such offence 
before rising on the same day and punish the offender to a fine up to 

Rs.10.3^ 

CONCLUSION 

The Panchayati Adalats have criminal jurisdiction extending over 
minor offences. The study of the Panchayati Adalats reveal that 
more emphasis has been laid on reconciliation than on decision, so 
far as criminal cases are concerned. An attempt has been made to see 
whether the cases are instituted by any person or the victim. It is 
found that a substantial majority of the members (98.3 per cent) 
agree that a case is instituted by a victim. The study also reveals 
that in majority of cases (75.2 per cent) complaint is filed in 
writing before a Panchayati Adalat. The study further reveals that 
wherever the Panchayati Adalats are in existence, they are serving a 
real felt -need of the villagers by disposing of the cases more expe- 
ditiously and with minimum inconvenience and e>penses to parties. 

The Panchayati Adalats also function on the broad principles of 
natural justice. They are established by formal statutory authority 
and vested with criminal jurisdiction. The Panchayati Adalats hold 
proceedings at the very place, as far as possible, where disputes 
arise, enabling a sense of efficacy among the villagers with speed 
and economy in their adjudication work. These factors contribute 
significantly towards the popular acceptance of Panchayati Adalats in 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
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Schedule II 


Description of Suits 

Period of 
Limitation 

Time from Which it 

Becomes Operative 

1. For money due on con- 
tract. 

3 years 

When the money became due 
to the plaintiff. 

2. For recovery of move- 
able property or the 
value thereof. 

3 years 

When the plaintiff became 
entitled to delivery of 
the property. 

3. For compensation to- 
wards wrongfully tak- 
ing over or damaging 
property. 

3 years 

When a moveable prope rty 
is wrongfully taken or 
when damage was caused' 
to it. 

4. For damages caused by 
Cattle trespass. 

6 months 

When the damage was 
caused by Cattle trespass 
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INTERVIEW 


Givi! Service in France 


■ 3 

l.M: Would you kindly elaborate on the role and place of Civil 
Service in F'^ance? 

F: France has a strong tradition of the State and of government 
administration. The State created the Nation and guaranteed national 
unity. The monarchy, revolution and empire successively used the 
tough, disciplined and competent administration (civil service) to 
strenghten the role of the State. 

The French Administration is divided into corps or bodies. The 
highest levels comprise engineers (e.g.. Mines, Pen ts-et -Chaus sees) 
and administrators (e.g. , Diplomatic Corps, Prefecture Corps, Conseil 
d’Etat, Cour des Comptes, Inspection Generate des Finances ) . 

Certain bodies date back several centuries and, therefore, have 
very strong traditions. Pont s-et- Chaus sees was founded under Louis 
XV. The prefects, as local representatives of the State, are direct 
offspring of the King^s Intendants. Unchanged since founded by 
Napoleon, the Conseil d’Etat is somewhat related to the Conseil du 
Roi (the title Mai t re des Requetes was created by Louis XIV). 

All these administrative and engineering corps constitute the so- 
called ’high administration’ which plays a decisive role in govern- 
ment administration for a number of reasons, the first of which is 
the strong sense of tradition just mentioned. 

The second reason is the structural role of the State in society, 
economic, social, financial, monetary as well as in ihdustriaT 
policy-making. Despite extensive transfer of authority and responsi- 
bility to regional, departmental and communal government as a result 

"An Interview of MICHEL FRAIC, Conseiller D’etat, Directeur De 
L'InstituL, Institute Internationa D’ Administration Publique, Paris 
with Prof. S.R.MAHESHWARI of IIPA, who was in France recently in 
connect ion with a research study on the theme . The text of the 
interview by Prof. Haheshwari has been approved by Mr. Franc. 
Prof. Maheshwari expresses his grateful thanks to Mr. Franc, one of 
the most eminent experts on the French eivll service, tor granting 
the interview. 
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cf decentralisation undertaken since 1982 and measures taken to 
restrict State control, the French State still assumes responsibili- 
ties substantially greater than those traditional to national 
sovereignty (i.e . 5 diplomacy, justice, defence, currency and monetary 
control), and continues to act as a Welfare State (e.g. , unemployment 
bene-fits, social security, health care, public education) , and as 
Corporate State (major state industrial and banking sectors subsist 
despite the privatizations effected since 1986). 

The third reason is that grandes ’ecoles {’ivy league’) alumni 
and other senior civil servants occupy key posts in banking, industry 
and politics. In France, it is hardly unusual for a senior civil 
servant with key government responsibilities to head a major corpora- 
tion, public or private (e.g . 5 Air France, Societe Nationale des 
Chemins de Francois (SNCF), i.e. , French National Reilways Gaz de 
France, Electricite de France, Societe Generale, Banque Nationale de 
Paris (BNP), and Indosuez Bank). 

Politics attracts a number of senior civil servants, who usually 
succeed quite well. The present cabinet is headed by Mr. Michel 
Racard, an ENA (National School of Administration ) alumni and former 
General Inspector of finance, and consists of six other ENA alumni 
out of a total 26 members. The last cabinet headed by Mr. Jacques 
Chirac, another ENA alumni and Cour des Comptes member, had 14 ENA 
alumni out of 41 ministers and secretaries of State. 

2. M: What career paths are open to bright young man and women? 

F: In terms of training top civil servants, France is noteworthy 
for her ’grandes ecoles’ that co-exist with public universities. 
Admission is by highly selective competitive examination. 

First, these schools are training schools. Some are very old and 
prestigious institutions (e.g., Ecole Normale Superieure, Ecole Poly- 
technique, and Ecole Cent rale) while other younger schools enjoy an 
excellent reputation (e.g., Havtes Etvdes Coromerciales (HEC), Ecole 
Superieure de Commerce de Paris (ESCP or Sup de Co.). Alongside these 
schools. Institute d’Etudes Politiques de Paris (Institute of 
Political Studies of Paris) also practices stringent admission policy 
and plays a major role of its own. 

The ecoles d' application are another category of ’’grandes ecoles”. 
Admission is open to graduates of university or of one of the above- 
mentioned schools. Ecole des (Mines Schools, School for bridges and 
Roads), Ecole des Potits-et-Chaussees and ENA (Ecole Nationale 
d’ Administration) are among those with the oldest reputations or with 
alumni in key social,, political and economic positions. The 
’’grandes ecoles” have been sharply criticised for their dominant 
position. Against this, it must be stressed that a number of persons 
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with key economc responsibilities hold no ’ivy league’ diploma. ■ 

3* M: Why do the best and brightest graduates in France prefer a 
career with the Conseil d’Etat (Council of State)? 

F: The Conseil d’Etat is a supreme government body. It is one 
option open to ENA graduates. True, the 4~8 annual vacancies are 
filled by the highest ranking students of the graduating class. 
However, some top students opt for Finance Inspection and other 
posts. Lastly, the best and brightest do hot all necessarily go to 
ENA; some seek degrees and have brilliant scientific, medical, 
uni’^ersity teaching and business careers without attending ENA, 

4. M: The second most sought after government body is Cour des 
Comptes (Court of Accounts). What is so special about it and what 
are the fringe benefits? 

M: Cour des Comptes is another supreme body. It appeals strongly 
to ENA graduates. It more commonly figures as third choice among ENA 
graduates, with either Conseil d’Etat and Finance Inspection in first 
place, depending on the mood of the graduating class in a given year. 

The Cour des Comptes is the supreme financial body. France has a 
substantial public sector while the number and extent of state-owned 
enterprises have enhanced its scope. Initial job training provides a 
very strong background in auditing and highly, flexible career 
options. As with conseil d’Etat, promotions depend on seniority 
practically and this guarantees their independence. 

5. M: What is the attraction of a career as Finance Inspector? 

F: Inspection Generate des Finances enjoys high prestige in the 
eyes of ENA graduates. In addition to missions proper to this body, 
these jobs lead to key posts within the Ministry of Finance itself, 
as well as the banking and industrial sectors. 

M: How do you feel about the view that the French civil service is 
a tightly-knitted elite or closed caste? 

F: The upper levels of civil service do appear to be an elite 
insofar as recruiting standards are increasingly selective and, if 
judged by competitive examination ^criteria, it attracts the best and 
brightest in every generation. It is further true that most senior 
civil servants are drawn from the wealthier, if not more cultivated 
social backgrounds. But this is only a more accentuated variant of 
the social composition of the university student population as a 

whole..' 

Lastly, this image of selective recruitment should take into 
account the special competitive examination ooen tn 
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servants which provides a certain degree of upward job mobility. 

7- M: Is there any need to democratise civil service and what 
improvements would you recommend? 

F: The founding of ENA in 1945 with its admission procedures was a 
step forward towards equal opportunity in comparison to the previous 
system of competitive exams (grands concours) which restricted access 
to top civil service posts to an even smaller elite. However, demo- 
cratising the upper state of civil service Involves democratising 
access to higher education. 

8. M: What accounts for the unusually high proportion of top-ranking. 
French political figures with a strong civil service background, and 
is this compatible with a successful political career? 

F: It is a fact that some of the most important political figures 
come from senior civil service. 

This ■ is due to the nature and quality of civil service training 
which gives better than average specialised training, not only for 
assuming administrative duties, but for public office as well. The 
civiT service also offers job security to those voted out of office. 

This is not an entirely healthy situation. Other socio-profes- 
sional categories should be present in greater numbers in government 
policy-making and legislative bodies and a clear distinction should 
exist between civil service and public office. 

9. M: The '’minister’s cabinet” is a unique feature of the French 
Administration: aren’t the senior civil servc^nts the minister's real 
cabinet? Doesn’t this create friction between the cabinet and civil 
service staff? Don’t such cabinets politicise the civil service? 

F: Ministerial cabinets are a key structural feature of the French 
civil service. Ministers are entitled to fixed numbers of assistants 
who are Increasingly selected from among senior civil servants in the 
same or some other ministry or in one of the supreme bodies. The 
duty of the cabinet is to assist and advise the minister althvnjgh it 
mciy also serve as a shield between the minister and the ministry 
departments. In such a case, cabinet officials, and not department 
heads , eft ect ive 1 y run departments . Ihis is not as it shou 1 d be . 

It is also a fact that cabinet experience brightens considerably 

the career prospects of a civil servant. This requires vigilance if 
the civil service is not to become politicised in a way. This ex- 
plains why the election campaign issue of the ’’Impartial State” 
aroused widespread interest. 
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stration in the 1990’ s? 

Like all European civil services, the Administration will have to 
adjust to the Single European Market in 1992 and its provision for 
free circulation of people. For civil service, free circulation 
means that aliens may hold civil service posts not involving the 
exercise of public authority (incidentally , the notion is difficult 
to define). Furthermore, the Administration will have to adjust to 
change in the state itself. Public demand for less cumbersome go- 
verniTient that carries out its rightful duties more efficiently will 
induce the State itself to rethink its organisational structure and 
operation. 
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Team Building: Issues and Alternatives (2nd Ed.) . 

WILLIAM G. DYER, Reading, Mass., Addison-Wesley,1987, p. xiii +171* 


People cooperating to achieve goals are often conceived as an 
essential element to the success and effectiveness of work units or* 
organisations. Many managers agree better results can be achieved in 
their work units/organisation when effective teams operate within 
them. In spite of the general recognition of the importance of team 
work in organ! sat ions /work units, few managers recognise team build-* 
ing as a distinct organisational activity deserving special attention 
and/or emphasis. 

William G. Dyer's book focuses on the team building process and 
argues for the need to institute systematic organisation wide pro-^ 
grammes to ensure team effectiveness. The book is conceived as a 
'Handbook' for managers and a 'guide', for management consultants. 

Dyer's book is in four parts. Part 1 deals wit^''"What Team De- 
velopment is about". Part II brings into focus how team building 
programmes are prepared. Part III discusses the "Application of Teansf', 
Development", The last part, Part IV, highlights the "Special Issues 
and opportunities Facing Teams Today". 

Dyer points to the ubiquity of teams. This omnipresence of teams, 
he argues, can be seen at the plant, sports clubs, the family, the 
church, and other associations that people belong to. But his focus 
is on the organisational teams. His interest is to assist work teams 
to identify their problems and evolve strategies to overcome them and 
build more effective teams. Dyer offers an insight into the develop- 
ment of team building by surveying the management literature and 
identifying the various stands, that lead to the maturity of the 
team building idea. He sees team building as an essential strategy 
for effecting organisational change and/or revitalising the 
unit. ' 

Dyer provides check lists, for diagnosing weaknesses in teams and 
offers different development designs to meet different 
problems/weaknesses. He. identifies the team building cycle as 
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follows: 


Evaluation Problem 



Impleinentation 


Data gathering 

/ 

Data analysis 
Action Planning 


Unfortunately 5 he fails to highlight the iterative nature of the 
content of the cycle. He emphasizes the importance of people’s 
commitment for effective team building. He also highlights the need 
to handle resistance. He identified the sources of resistance and 
offers guidelines to deal with them* I^er offers a number of design 
options and emphasizes the importance of avoiding the temptation of 
applying what has proved effective elsewhere to a different work 
unit/organisation. As such, Dyer places due emphasis on proper 
diagnosis. 

Dyer applies his team building techniques to new teams, on-going 
teams with conflict problems, revitalising complaisant teams as well 
as reducing inter-team conflicts. But one is left with the irnpres- 
sion that in spite of v^at Dyer would like his readers to believe his 
method is full of admonitions reminiscent of the Doc tor- patient model 
of consultation. 

Dyer also discusses convincingly steps necessary to ensure orga- 
nisational health by eliminating unhealthy agreements within work 
teams. In essence, he agrees that certain degree of conflict is 
necessary within teams, insofar as they are brought to the surface 
for application of problem solving techniques. 

He cites the now famous ’’Abilelne Paradox” to demonstrate how 
destructive unhealthy agreement can be to relationships. He draws 
attention to people’s problems in teams and offers guidelines to 
coping with them. Dyer also offers some cautions about team build- 
ing: (a) ”When team building should not be used” as well as (b) some, 
cautions in teambuilding. 

The Second Edition of Dyer's Team Building treats the topic well. 
It provides excellent insights to enable the reader to disentangle 
some of the intricacies of human problems in organisation, knowing 
that every problem situation is unique and requires specific option 
for its solution. 
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Terrorism arxl InsurgerK:y in India 

BISWAKESH TRIPATHY, Bhubaneswar, Pacific Press, 1987, p. 296. 

Terror is with man from birth which itself is a traumatic and 
terrifying experience. Terror is used in varying forms and degrees 
by all, from saints and prophets to tyrants and criminals, systemati- 
cally or arbitrarily to elicit desired response. Though the word 
terrorism acquired ■ one of its meaning— government by intimidation- 
due to the reign of terror during the French revolution, it was 
practiced by regimes and conquerors since time immemorial. However, 
its use by private individuals, especially for political purposes, is 
a recent phenomenon when advancement in weapon technology made 
compact, portable and concealable means of destruction easily avail- 
able to individuals. 

Laymen and many scholars loosely use the terms terrorism, insur- 
gency, extremism, revolution, internal war--nearly the entire gamut 
of the internal political strife using violence, as synonymous. 
Tripathy at the outset has differentiated between insurgency, revolu- 
tion and terrorism on the basis of quantum of mass Involvement. 

Outlining various factors causing rise of national revolutionary 
terrorism, he holds that the revival of Hindu religion in India in 
the ninteenth century, coupled with the process of renaissance inter- 
acting with the British repression produced a wave of nationa list 
terrorism which gradually became communist terrorism. This gradual 
phasing out of nationalist terrorism was due to the emphasis laid by 
the Congress on non-cooperation movement of Mahatma Gandhi and 
establishment of the Communist Party of India. The Communist terror- 
ism has been divided into three phases. It starts with ideological 
extremism, followed by armed acti-'^n, notably insurgency in Telangana 
and West Bengal. This second phase was successfully suppressed by 
the Government in Independent India. Thereafter the split in the CPI 
was followed by the Naxalbari uprising based on Chinese model. 
Tripathy has dealt with Naxalite Movement in considerable depth 
substantiating his exposition with a wealth of data. This third 
phase of communist extremism, a combination of insurgency and terror- 
ism declined due to a host of causes, foremost being the differences 
within the party [CPl(ML)], dictatorial tendencies of the leadership, 
and adoption of incorrect strategy,- 

Discussing insurgencies in the North-East in Nagaland, Mizoram, 
Manipur and Tripura, he differentiates between the sub-regional 
nature of the North-Eastern insurgencies ^ compared to the pervasive 
nature of the idealistic insurgencies analysed earlier. Though 
people in the rest of India generally tend to treat insurgencies in 
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the North-East as a single phenomenon , yet they are markedly 
different from each other in generating and precipitating factors/ 
ideologyj methodology^ nature, and objectives. Naga insurgency was 
primarily politically motivated. and from, the very beginning it aimed 
at Independence 5 much before even World War II. Ihey even declared 
an indeperxient State of Nagaland on August, 14, 1947. The insurgency 
was facilitated and precipitated by inept handling by the government. 
,The Hizo insurgency was again precipitated by indifferent and 
callous attitude of the Government of Assam to the plight of the 
people of Mizoram who (in spite of inducements offered by Phiso, had 
earlier declined to join him in his efforts to gain independence, In- 
surgency in Tripura was entirely different, caused by the influx of 
Bengalis from across the borders. This influx not only reduced the 
original tribals to a minority in their home State but also pushed 
. them out of fertile plains to inhospitable terrain where they were, 
marginalised. Insurgency in Manipur was in two parts. In the hills, 
the Tangkhil nagas joined the Naga insurgency a few years later and 
are still continuing insurgency long after the Shillong accord when 
insurgency in Nagaland ended. They are the main supporters of NSCN 
who are primarily pro-Chinese. The Meteis of the valley are Hindus 
and were rulers of Manipur and had conquered even Nagas up to Kohima. 
The rampant corruption in the government, the siphoning off of the 
funds for development provided by the Government of India to the 
pockets of a few politicians, officers and contractors, the horse 
trading of politicians making a mockery of the parliamentary ins titu-” 
tions caused the unemployed educated youth to become frustrated. To 
top it all, they found that privileges granted to the hill tribes in 
Manipur, Nagalanchnd Mizoram were denied to them because they were 
^Hindus, Thus, when they came in contact with Naga insurgents the 
stage for start of terrorism in Manipur was set. Tripathy has dealt 
with, in great details and depth and with considerable insight, the 
development of insurgency, counter'- insurgency and the decline of 
insurgency having been actively associated with the area for a long 
period of time in various capacities. 

Punjab terrorism draws its strength from religion which got. finely 
mixed up with politics when public discontent against mismanagement 
of Gurudwaras by Mahants and take oyer of the four Takhatslby the 
^British resulted in Gurudwara Reform Movement. Shiromani Akali Dal 
■born out of a religious movement continued to retain its militant 
^politico — religious characterstics. This utilisation of religion. and 
^religious place has been a feature of Akali Sikhs starting in 1920 
when the British had to bow before the religious sentiments whipped 
up by the Sikhs. It was repeated in 1955 and the Nehru-Master Tara 
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and cultural affairs of the Sikhs did not last even five years. 
Tripathy has very objectively outlined the events leading co the 
emergence of terrorism in Punjab, including the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution which has been interpreted variously by moderate and 
extremist Sikhs, by the Hindus and by the government to suit their 
purpose. Differentiating between the rural based Jat Sikhs Ao form 
the main plank of Akali Dal and the non Jat Sikhs who have prospered 
in the urban areas, one major reason for the frustration of the rural 
youth was the green revolution which cajsed acute rural unemployment. 
The bulk of the terrorists are drawn from this group. His main 
recommendations for a permanent solution of Punjab terrorism is 
preservation of Hindu-Sikh amity, whose destruction is the objective 
of the terrorists, has to be accepted by all, forgoing the amount of 
political advantage that may be derived out of this situation fraught 
with danger to the integrity and security of the country. 

The book makes a fascinating reading for a casual inquiring mird, 
on the other hand it contains a wealth of data and information to be 
of great utility for serious study and research. 

—B. VERMA 

Political Regimes, Public Policy and Economic Development: 
Agricultural Performance and Rural Chapge in two Pun jabs 
HOLLY SIMS, New Delhi, Sage, 1988, p. 206, Rs. 175.00. 
and 

Development Administration in a Qiatiging Society 

R.D. SHARMA (ed.), New Delhi, National Book Organisation, 1987, 

p. xix + 214, Rs. 175.00. 

Not only because of the current political' termoil but primarily 
because of its sterling performance in economic growth, particularly 
a veritable agricultural revolution, Punjab has attracted a number of 
scholars for studying its economy, polity and society. Quite a few 
of them have achieved fairly high standards of scholarship ard in the 
process thrown light on problems of Punjab. Even then many of such 
studies have been characterised by their narrow focus dr an approach 
based on a narrow social science discipline. Among many of the 
studies which adopt a fairly comprehensive and, as far as practic- 
able, an integrated political economy perspective, one may easily 
count the study by Holly Sims. This perceptive study, as a sub title 
suggests, deals with the question of agricultural performance and 
rural change in Indian and Pakistani Pun jabs, particularly in the 
context of their sharply contrasted performance after 1975. It 
implies that the performancedf the two Pun jabs was not greatly 
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dissimilar., during the period 1947-1975, which inc.ludes the,, first, 
post “Green Revolution decade. .During the subsequent period, the rate. 
_ of agricultural growth in Indian Punjab at 8.3 per cent was nearly 
twice that experienced in the. Pakistani Punjab (4.3 per cent). ,The 
study, bears close parallel with'many studies which-have tried' to 
contrast the performance of various Indian States, particularly that 
of Bihar against the performance of Punjab.,.. , 

„ .Such comparative studies^have a clear methodological advantage.. 
It consists of the fact that development theory, cannot be based on. 
short or medium run empirical .evidence regarding ...certain select 
variables. This is because in such complex social, processes, 1 ike 
development, many short -run trends may well be like .flashes in the 
pan rather than display any stable, meaningful or replicable 
relationships. In any „case, a development theory which is not based , 
on development history cannot Have much validity, and such validity 
is enhanced when development history refers to many either similar 
.ard/or dissimilar set of circumstances. Insofar as the two Pun jabs 
represent what the author calls ’’almost laboratory like conditions of 
comparability” for they share virtually identical ’’agro-ecological 
conditions, a common language and cultural traditions, and a legacy 
of institutions developed under colonial rule” (p.lS), the value of 
the comparative study for deriving fairly meaningful conclusions 
about socio-economic processes and guidelines for policy and planning 
is enhanced. 

One would, by and large, tend to agree with the presentation of 
the author about the problems faced in the two areas insofar as the 
^political regimes and the policies regarding agriculture and rural 
development differed sharply as between the two areas, of, the study. 
Ifhus, the central thesis of the author is that the disparate perfor- 
maix:e of the two Pun jabs is explicable in terms of the politics and 
the nature of the policies of their' respective regimes, ■ which explain , 
hcw^ irrigation technology,' fertiliser use and distrl'bution and the'... 
methods and efficacy of dealing with the problems of water' logging 
and salinity differed in the two regi'Ons. She also high'!* ights the', 
role of local institutions- and various farm lobbies which reflect 
variations in agrarian structure and the role of political institu- 
tions. A noteworthy conclusion Is her initial disregarding of tne 
popular hypothesis in term of religious and cultural factors or the 
much flaunted sturdiness and enterprising nature of the Punjabis as 
significant factors contributing to, the, remarkable performance of 
P Punjab, particularly in agriculture. 

Her conclusions also highlight a very significant issue in tne 
current development debate based on the difficulties in resource 
mobilisation, and social restrueturiog faced by countries like India, 
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which adopted what is generally believe to be a parliamentary and 
democratic path of development. It is maintained that this path is 
inherently more arduous and less effective. On the contrary j based 
on the shining growth performance of the ’gang of four’ of the newly 
industrialised countries of the far east, \A^ich have operated urder 
highly authoritarian and dictatorial regimes, it seems to have become 
a part of the conventional wisdom to suggests that the sacrifice of a 
little bit of democracy and popular participation would contribute to 
strengthening the growth processes and paving the way for more egali- 
tarian growth patterns. The performance of Pakistani Punjab in these 
matters for over two decades can be taken as an effective refutation 
of this naive view. In fact, the power of the large landlords in the 
Pakistani Punjab was much more than can be seen from the specifically 
regional data about distribution of assets, and land”holdings or in 
terms of local^ socio-^’ political institutions, because, as the author 
recognises, ’’Pakistani Punjab constitutes a large entity within 
relatively a small State”. The fact that the farmers of Pakistani 
Punjab were keenly aware of what was happening across the border in 
the East, could not make much difference to their relative 
performance. 

The study like the present one, which is trying to weave together 
a large number of factors, faces some problems in effective coverage 
of all the relevant factors as well as in laying relative emphases. 
One would like to point out some such factors basically with a view 
to pu ting the perspective right in terms of the understanding that 
the reviewer happens to have. For one thing, according to Holly 
Sims, the performance of Indian Punjab is to a certain degree attri- 
butable to greater equity entailed by India’s political regime, 
policy design and local institutions. Notwithstanding the evidence 
marshalled by the author in this respect, there seems to be a certain 
degree of difficulty in accepting her formulations regarding the role 
of public and private tube-wells in the two Pun jabs. As the author 
correctly recognises, in Pakistan, a major consideration ”in the 
decision to launch a major tube-well programme was equity”. 

She says ’’policy makers wish to extend the benefits of tube-wells 
to a larger constituency, and this could not be achieved if ground 
water development was left to the private sector”. One has some 
difficulty in reconciling this view with the authors own hypothesis 
about the authoritarian and non-democrat ic nature of the Pakistani 
regime and relatively greater extent of social inequality in Pakistan 
and relatively fewer opportunities available to the forces of equity 
for mobilisation and assertion. A closer lock at the reality in 
India in general and Pun jal> in particular would tend to show chat 
despite the undoubtedly significant differences in the nature of 
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political poi/<«r and the extent of democracy in the two countries . one 
has also to reckon with the fact that at a substantive level, the 
shell of democracy may ^ contain effective- democratic kernel of vary- 
ing magnitudes. After all, some ' perceptive scholars like N. 
Simoniya'" has described the Indian polity as parliamentary authori- 
tarianism,, and a lot o.f concern' is often expressed by . various 
segments of .democratic opini.on in India regarding the menace of State 
terrorism.. These factors alongwith the .fact that there is hardly, any 
reference to,, the novements of the poor peasantry, particularly those 
by the landless agricultural labourers in Indian Punjab, tend to 
indicate that perhaps somevdiat deeper probe is called for in order to 
further, firm up some of the findings of .Holly Sims. Thiis is all the 
more essential in view of the fact that many analyses are now avail- 
able regarding the nature of agrestic capitalism in Indian .Punjab, as 
also many studies regarding the socio-psycho logical factors. In this 
connection, one can refer to the studies by Kusum Nair, Master Hari 
Singh and U. Patnaik which do not seems to have got the attention of 
the author. However, one must hasten to say that the sources and 
literature tapped by the author are undoubtedly Impressive. One may 
also point out that there is relatively inadequate reference to the 
overall development strategy and policies in the two countries 
insofar as they influence the performance of agriculture in the two 
F^unjabs. 

As for as the other book edited by Sharma is concerned, there is 
not much to write home about. It is a collection of papers presented 
at a Seminar, and perhaps not much effort was made to enrich or 
update the papers in the light of discussions which undoubtedly must 
have taken place during the seminar. There is a good deal of emphasis 
on yiat is loosely described as development in Himachal Pradesh. A 
number of presentations at the seminar,, which' appear to^be- in the 
nature of obiter dicta and anecdots have been palmed off to the 
reader under impressive titles like ’Development: theoretical pers- 
pective”. The same story ■ is repeated when ■ the , concept of 'development 
is being discussed in a contribution .which, .is largely a statement of 
some points of the 20-point programme and what the banks have done in 
this connection. ’Ibe reviewer does not remember having come across 
more misleading titles. When books like these are published, one is 
tempted to ask a question ”why afterall, are books edited and 
published?”. May be the university system or the prospects of career 
advancement; impose the needs for .; publications. Hoover, given the 


Slmoniya, The .Destiny of Gapitalism ' in the Orient, Moscow, 
Progress, 1985. ' ’ . 
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fact that paper is a very costly material, library funds are even in 
shorter supply, and the readers may not always be suecesful in tel- 
ling the giain from the chafe merely by the looks of the book, one is 
constrained to observe that barring some 3-4 papers out of a collec“ 
tion of 20 papers, there is hardly any justification for the rest to 
find a place in a publication. Seminars may be useful but every 
thing that happens in the course of the Seminar may not justify 
^publication. One may appear somewhat harsh but in view of prolifera- 
tion of books of this kind, I think the time has come to call a spade 
a spade. 

— K.N. KABRA 


Peasant Farming and Growth of Capitalism in Indian Agriculture 
Ed. Y.V. KRISHNA RAO, G. PARTHASARATHY, CH. RAJESHWARA RAO, M. YADAV 
REDDY and WAHEEDUDDIN KHAN, Hyderabad, Visalandhra Publishing House, 
1984, p.xxxviii + 440, Rs. 150.00. 

The book drider review is a collection of papers presented by 
eminent scholars and political activists for discussion at the All 
India Seminar held in Hyderabad. The papers contained in this volume 
are not of the same nature, content and size. The heterogeneous 
charaGter of the papers makes the reviewing of the book difficult. 
However, there exists a thematic structure which can be drawn upon 
the main issues and findings of the papers contained in the book. 
The thematic structure of the book in totality is related to discus- 
sion on the agrarian question of change in peasant farming concerning 
development of capitalism in Indian agriculture. This also appears 
from the highlights of the papers vdiich are lucidly and synthetically 
brought ouc by G. Parthasarathy in the Introduction to the book. 

R.S. Rao s paper 'Capital Without Capitalism’, to me, appears to 
be the most significant point for discussion on the question of 
peasant farming and capitalist development in agriculture. Most of 
the papers such as those by Sunil Sen, S. Sengupta, Kalyan Dutt, 
Atchl Reddy, K.N. Kabra, Y.V. Krishna Rao, San jay Karu and Indradeep 
Sinha present analytical support with facts to Rao’s contention that 
’’capital exists without its corresponding superstructure". The fact 
is that capital i-,m introduced unevenly through colonial penetration 
had not been from within the agrarian society but was superimposed 
on it from the outside. In post -^independent India, the uneven 
process of capitalist development based on the colonial superimposed 
structure continued unbated with the process, of technology transfer 
and its corresponding institutional and organisational arrangements 
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for , adoption of transferred technology in agriciilture* The atate has 
played some specif ic . part in allowing . the ' multi-nationals and othe’; 
American daninated international agencies in this direction. What 
al 1 , thiS' indicates is that the process of capitalist development 5. 
which is uneven area -specific in nature 5 is not spontaneous.' nor is 
internalised. In factj .it has. been a product of colonial, penetration 
and. .a sub-ordinate part of foreign capital or the wcrld . capitalist 
syste.!!!. As a result, the growth of home capital remains to be tied, 
to foreign capital and capitalist ^clarions havo emerged but, with 
bolstering the pre-capitalist relations,, having drawn, into the. 
context of mon^v " ^Tjarket relations. 

Thp Other papers, such as those by G.S. .Bhalla, P.C. Joshi, etc., 
have discussed the nature and character of capitalist development on 
the basis of either technological , change or production relations in 
agriculture. This discussion is held on the assumption that capita- 
lism exists and capitalist development has taken place in agricul- 
ture. Hence, PX. Joshi has thrown light on the question 01 how the 
development of technology brings about cont rad ic tiroes between its u:?e 
and adoption and the socio-economic structure of production in agri- 
culture. G.S. Bhalla has listed the factors responsible for growth 
of capitalism in the agricultural economy of Punjab, Haryana and 
Western U.P. Following the causes for capitalist develcpmenl in 
these regions, the absense or negligible presence of his listed 
factors in other regions is an obvious causal explanation for their 
underdevelopment. Moreover, the failure of the left to radicalise 
the peasant movement seems to be another factor or force for res- 
tricting the process of transformation in agriculture. There are 
also some other papers which show how the existence of semi-feudal 
relations restrict the development of capitalism in agriculture. In 
this context, one has to examine the character of the. state* and the 
role. of. the party ..in power (i.e., .government} in the planmd process 
of development, which weighs in favour, of ,the dominant class. 

,, The last section, of the book contain some interesting' papers 
relating to 'reii.unerative prices and ' peasantry..' ^ The .question' of 
remunerative prices and peasantry : is,.' by and large, discussed, in the 
context of growing commodity relationship and capitalism within agri- 
culture. In this connection, one has to bear in mind that the muted 
form oL capitalist development has the characteristic co-existence of 
cap-’Xalist production relations with pre-capitalist relations in 
Iruian agriculture. As a result, the process of exchange of agri- 
cultural commodities between the producers and traders is not pro- 
gressive but retrogressive. However, the rich peasants and rural 
oligarch being one of the dominants in the formation of political 
power and state derive some benefits from the prices administered by 
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the government. But ti.a marketing of agricultural surplus produce by 
the producers is not based on the principal of maximising gains from 
trade. It is the trading class who, by and large, control the com- 
modity market in rural India, despite introducion of market and price 
regulation by the state. Hence, price variability is a result of the 
existence of monopolistic control over the trade of surplus agricul- 
tural produce and it is also in the interest of the traders and 
industrial bourgeois. It is obviously on account of the dominant 
class based character of the state and the party in power at the 
centre. However, conflicting class interests are attempted for com- 
promise and reconciliation through the process of market ard price 
regulation by the state vtiich has led to a number of contradictions 
at the market and price fronts. All this corresponds to or arise 
from the muted form of capitalist development initially introduced 
through colonial penetration and finally inherited, carried over and 
extended by the state in post -independent India in some form or the 
other. Hence, there is need to study the question of remunerative 
prices and peasantry in the context of the nature and type of 
capitalism which is growing in Indian agriculture. 

What all the above shows is that the book under review is an 
addition to the literature on the agrarian question of peasant farm- 
ing and capitalist development in Indian agriculture. ,lt is a quite 
useful volume for students and researchers. 

— G.P. HlSmA 


Ibriving on Chaos: Handbook for A Manageinent Kevolution 

IDM PETERS, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1987, p. xii+562, $19.95. 

Thriving on chaos is a companion volume of In Search of Excel- 
lence and A Passion For Excellence which Tom Peters co-authored with 
Robert H. Waterman Jr. and Nancy Austen respectively. In Search of 
Excellence authors described eight parameters that characterise 
excellent companies: a bias for action; closeness to the customer; 
autonomy and entrepreneurship; productivity through people; hands on, 
value driven; .stick to the knitting; simple form, lean staff; and 
siiiiultaneous loose-tight properties. In a Passion for Excellence, 
the authors gave four prescriptions: care of customers; constant 
innovation; people, and leadership; ard managing by wandering around. 
He e Peters ar>>ues that conditions have tremendously changed and 
managers confront constant changes. They face a chaotic new world in 
which competitors spring up overnight and old one's disappear as 
^companies merge and demerge. The author offers 45 prescriptions 
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divided into five broad areas: creating total customer responsive- 
ness; pursuing fast-paced innovations; achieving floxibility by em- 
poiA^ring people; a new way of leadership; and building a system. for 
a world turned upside down. Each prescription, covered in one section 
of the, bode, includes a description of the problem,, examples ■■ of the 
companies' that are using it, a course of action, and some recommended 
first steps. 

Peters canments that chaos in the trade that ,is increasing trade 
deficit and declining value of dollar is most revealing of poor 
perforiTiance. It is suggested that the underlying source of 
problematic .economic performance is the catac^lysmic change in 
competitive conditions which has turned every US strength at the 
level of individual firm into weakness. Peters w^rites that American 
industry has not paid sufficient attention to quality and has laid 
emphasis on sales economics rather than customer concerns, and short 
term financial orientation that had earlier injured manufacturing. 
Ihere has been a decline in services also. Peters asserts that two 
assumptions at the very core of our economic system are causing harm: 
bigger is better and the biggest is the best; and labour/human beings 
at work should be ever more narrowly specialised or eliminated, if 
possible. 

Five areas of management constitute the essence of proactive 
performance in our chaotic world: an obsession with responsiveness to 
customers; constant innovation in'all areas of the firm; partnership 
the wholesale participation of and gain sharing with all people 
connected, with the organisation; leadership that loves change and 
instills and shares an inspiring vision; and control by means of 
simple support system ai.med at measuring the right stuff' in today*s 
environment. F'Or the implication of public pO'licy,. Peters suggests' 
to promote more, not 'less, competition; pass, no protective- legisla,- 
tion, push internationalism; support and expand research and de- 
veIopiii,ent; constantly upgrade the workers* ski I I's. ard ■ provide them 
incentives. 

A good deal of importance , is attached towards Gust omers and' creat- 
ing new markets for fast growing .products. ' Managers 'have to develop 
the habit of I Istening to customers, suppliers and workers. The 
customer's feedback provide valuable information for improvenent of 
product and services. Similarly, implementation of workers sugges- 
tions help in improving the efficiency and quality. It is emphasised 
that the importance of manufacturing/operations is recognised. Simi- 
larly, the sales persons need good training and looks to perform 
their job. The criteria of judging qua 1 ity is as perceived by the 
user. For innovation, author suggests application oriented, small 
start and team based product development. At the same time we must 
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be prepared to accept genuine failures. 

Flexibility is achieved through empowered people by high involve- 
mentj minimal heirarchy and increased rewards based upon new perfor- 
mance parameters. Peters holds that recruitment and training are 
essentially line functions. One important area of training is 
pTobleffl solving ability. Formation of self -managing teams is also 
high lighted. They should become the b^c organisational building 
block. The role of supervisor is seen Is facilitator, coordinator 
and functional boundary smasher. Span of control for supervisor 
needs to be increased—25 ' to 75 workers per supervisors and hierar- 
chical levels in an organisation may vary from three to five. 

The role of leader is seen as to prepare people and organisation 
to deal with change in an innovative environment. They have to 
develop an inspiring vision, manage by example and practice visible 
management. Peters exhorts the managers to set challenging goals and 
try to achieve them with the cooperation of one and all. Every 
encouragement has to be given to line functionaries and for staff; he 
urges that they go into the field and meet customers. 

System prescriptions aim at both controlling and decontrolling. 
It is beneficial to measure such things as quality, innovation, 
flexibility, love for change and effectiveness at bureaucracy bash- 
ing. • A plea is made for simplifying performance appraisal system and 
to eliminate job description. Decentralisation is achieved by shar- 
ing information increasing the spending limit of managers and other 
personnel and instituting non-bureauc ratio bottom up strategic plan- 
ning. Needless to say that for smooth functioning of the company, 
it is necessary to inculcate trust and to demand total integrity in 
all dealings with the people in the system. 

In brief, Thriving on Chaos will appeal to all those who are 
interested in improving the efficiency and performance of organisa- 
tions. In a book like this, there is bound to be some repetitions. 
To bring to the notice of the reader, Peters has italicized and 
underlined the important themes. At times, Peters gives the impres- 
sion of being over confident and somewhat dogmatic in his assertions. 
Not withstanding this, the book contains many useful suggestions for 
implementation. The author’s efforts wil I be rewarded if the top 
echelons in the organisation thirfc about improving the efficiency and 
performance in their organisations and take some concrete steps 
towards it. Tom Peters deserves the gratitude of the reader for his 
endeavour. Tae publisher has done a good job. 

An essential reading for managers. 


— ?.C. BANSAL 
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liiJerstaridir^ Arate: A ' Guide for Westeircrs 

MARGARET K* .NYDELLj Yarmouth, Maine, Intercultural Press', 1987., 
p« vii+lS?, Price not indicated. 

^One of the serious problems confronting peoples and nations all 
over the world is cross-cultural ignorance; we do not know enough 
about the .thought, behaviour, values, and traditions of one another; 

■ there has been a tendency to view one another in stereotypes and 
epithets. The^bookunder review, is ’‘a long way toward. dispel ling 
many of .the. 'Westemerls misconceptions regarding Arab perceptions ' ard 
behavior^* according to the book jacket. It neither claims authcri- 
tativeness (in terms of an in-depth political analysis) not to be the 
answer to the very complex **Middle East Probleii/’. However, the book 
serves as a very useful guide to government, officials, tourists, 
travellers, and others who wish to know more about Arab culture ard 
beha.viour. 

The author did her Ph.D. in linguistics and her M.A. in Arabic 
from Georgetown University and has directed Arabic language training 
at the Foreign Service Institute of the US State Department and the 
School of Arabic Language and Area Studies in Tunis. In addition, 
she has also authored several publications on Arabic and given lec- 
tures on Arab culture. . With these credentials, she has succeeded, in 
explaining Arab culture and society to her readers in ten well- 
organised and we II -written chapters. 

Among the topics she has included in this volume are: beliefs and 
values, friends and strangers, emotion and logic,, getting personal, 
lien and wofiBn, , social ' formalities and etiqiiettes, the soc.ial struc- 
ture, ■ role of family in Arab society, religion and society and 'com- 
imni eating with the Arabs. She. Includes two 'appendices:, "the Arabic 
language and on the. .similarit.les'' and differences between/among 'Arab 
countries, such as Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, Sudan, 
.Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Iraq., Saudi Arabia, North and .South Yemen, 
Kuwait, and the. Arabian Gulf States^ such as .'Bahrain,; Qatar, . the 
United... A.rab Emirates, and Oman. 

This book' is a significant .contribution to the incre.asing.. litera- 
ture on cross-cultural perspectives, especially for tourists. The 
book is a very important handbook for foreign service officers and 
personnel, for those planning to work in the Arabic countries, and 
even for scholars trying to get a summary review of Arab culture and 
‘behaviour . 

The author ard her publisher are to be congratulated for publish- 
ing this very useful and Interesting '..cross-cultural handbook. 


-MARIO D. ZAMORA 
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Departffiiental Iiiquiiy-'-A Practical Af^roach ■ 

LACHHMAN SINGH, New Delhi, Aakansha Publications, 1987, p. 212, 
Rs-75.00. 

Discipline is one of the important aspects in the managefnent of 
’Civil Service.' Itie power to discipline Civil Servants is subject 
to constitutional provisions and the rules framed thereunder. I'enure 
of Civil Servants, no doubt, depends on the pleasure of the President 
and Governors as the case may be. However, the pleasure doctrine 
contained under Article 310(1), is neither relic of feudal age nor is 
based on any special prerogative of the British Crown but on public 
policy. Article 311 of the Constitution, which is in the nature of 
proviso to Article 310(1), provides certain safeguards to Civil 
Servants against arbitrary, unreasonable and unjust exercise of 
power. The requirement of inquiry and giving of opportunity of 
hearing under Article 311(2) are such safeguards conforming to the 
requirement cf adjectival rule of law. Thus, allservice rules, 
framed pursuant to the constitutional delegation of pcjv.er, require 
holding of inquiry and observance of the requirement rl* fair opportu- 
nity of hearing. 

The Book order review was brought out by^l^chhman Singh while he 
was the Director, Central Vigilance Commission. Therefore, iieedless 
to mention that the book is the product of a person exp)erienced and 
intimately associated with the. conduct of departmental inquiry in a 
number of cases conducted by the Central Vigilance Comnassion. The 
book comprises nine chapters. Ghapaters I, II and III give a general 
account of the importance of departmental proceedings in ‘ r lignt of 
constitutional requirements and the service rules. Rule x4 of rhe 
CCS (CCA) Rules, 1965' have specifically been discussed under chapter 
III. The requirement of holding of inquiry has been discussed under 
chapters IV and V. Chapter IV deals with the steps and ra.iuirersients 
of preliminary hearing. The importance of preliminary nearing has 
also been discussed. Chapter V of the book deal s with che requirement 
of regular hearing and steps to be followed in order co Cv.nn'orrn co 
the legal and procedural requirements and also to provide fair oppor- 
tunity of hearing to the charged officer. The main thrust of various 
requirements in the process of conducting departmental inquiry are in 
confo^mit) with the rules of natural justice or principles of 
fairness. 

Chapters VI and VII deal with writing of inquiry report and the 
role of presenting off leer respectively. In the process of conducting 
departmental inquiry,, the stage, of writing inquiry report is a very 
important aspect. The components of inquiry reports have been clearly 
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arri unambiguously emphasised* Chapter VIII deals with general topics^ 
like hostile witresses, adjournments, ex-parte proceedings, dilatory 
tactics, etc. The object of this chapter seems to be to, alert the 
inquiry officer about various tactics so that the ■ departmental in- 
quiry, must not be prolonged and outcome unduly delayed* .The last 
Ghapter ".deals with the framing of charge-sheet ard action to be taken 
on the inquiry report. 

Tlie book is Informative, .handy and presented in a lucid language 
and also considerably influenced by the practical experience of the 
author. However, the book has no account of the case laws in' the 
area of departmental enquiry. The essence of judicial approach in 
departmental enquiries rests o.n rationality, natural' justice and 
fai mess 5 ■ objectivity, excl'usion of extraneous materials or consi- 
derations; and . checking perversity or arbitrariness, bias or 
surrender of independence of judgement and also to infuse sense of 
confidence in the findings of the inquiry officers through proper 
application of mind resulting in the requirement of reasoned decision 
or speaking order. However, the judgement of the Supreme Court in 
Onion of Imiia Vs. Tulsiram Patel (AIR 1985, SCI416) has clianged the 
entire complexion of the principles of fairness in departmental 
enquiries. Till date, the trend established by the Supreme Court in 
Tulsiraa has been followed in a number of cases. 

The book, no doubt, is an important addition to the existing 
literature on departmental enquiries. Its precision, lucidity and 
practical approach will certainly provide useful guidelines to those 
who are entrusted with the task- of conducting departmental enquiry. 
Besides, it is useful to the students and teachers of Administrative 
Law and Public Administration. 


— s.s. simn 


Criiie, Ccxiitmity and Police 

V.K. .MQHAN.AN, Delhi, Gian Publishing House,' 1987, p. V"*-172, 
:Rs'.160,'.'00-.. 

In a democratic 'Welfare state, - the functions of police can hardly 
be confined to prevention of -crime' and disorder. Being an important 
service department of the state machine'ty, it is also responsible for 
enforcement of progressive social enactments and protection of the 
'■rights ax¥i interests of the people,: particularly the weaker sections. 
The extent to which these ■Toles" are 'a.ceompli shed by the police 
deperxis largely upon the support and cooperation they receive from 
the community around them. The growing complexities in the actual 
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process and outcome of police^community interaction in a changing 
society like ours, therefore, deserve serious academic attention. In 
recent times, a number of studies on police have attempted to high- 
light the emerging ■ issues in' police-community relations* The work 
under review is knitted with this trend. 

Mohanan’s book is the outcome of an empirical research comlucted 
among criminals, community members and police in the six districts of 
Kerala in the context of changing police-community responses to 
criminal offences. Organised in seven chapters, it presents an 
exhaustive analysis of the nature and type of police behaviour 
towards offenders and the community around, examines the relationship 
of the nature of police career and the degree of professional attain- 
ments by the police in service, and discusses the actual nature of 
police-community relations from the viewpoint of both the police 
officials and the community members. It also seeks to analyse the 
mechanism of police corruption and its impact on the police -community 
relations. 

Among its many significant findings, the study reveals that educa- 
tionally more backward and young offenders in the age group of 20-30 
years are the extreme sufferers in experiencing police behaviour as 
intolerable. It also brings out that the recidivists are exposed to 
police brutality in greater degree than the first offenders. It is 
quite encouraging to find that more than 90 per cent of the police 
personnel in the sample, irrespective of their official status and 
length of service, feel that the approach of the police to the 
community is generally not satisfactory and needs modification. What 
may be even more encouraging •’* s that although the police are often 
subjected to severe public criticism, as much as 47 per cent of the 
community members in the sample have admitted that the police offi- 
cials are cooperative and sympathetic towards the needy people, and 
of them, the respondents from rural areas are found to be more satis- 
fied with the police attitude. As regards the prevalence of corrup- 
tion among the police, over 40 per cent of the police respondents 
have admitted that the subordinate police personnel are more corrupt 
than the higher officials, whereas over 61 per cent of the community 
members have maintained the view that corruption is very common among 
the police. 

However, due to at Least one major lacuna in the selection and 
stratification of sample, it becomes difficult to accept some of the 
findings obtained in the study. For instance, the study shows that 
while a large section (44.1 per cent) of community members are of the 
opinion that political pressure on the police is the main reason for 
the escape of real offenders from police charge or even punishment, 
only a minority (about 14 per cent) of offenders have admitted this 
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viev. , The author offers no explanation for - this broad variation in 
the perception of the two groups of respondents in regard to poll*- 

f ical pressure on police administration. This is pe.rhaps due to the 
la son that the community members included in his study were not 
stratified on the basis of their experiences as a complainant, a 
victim, an, accompanying .person to a complainant or a victim, a friend 
'of a policeman or a person .having no knowledge of police working. 
Stratificaticd of the sample on such a comprehensive basis must have 
enhanced the utility of, the study. 

On the whole, the data., information and analysis contained in this 
•Study are valuable for an understanding of the intricate problems of 
police-community relations.' The book will be of immense use to those 
tp are concerned with research, planning. and performance, .appraisal' 
of the police. The production part of the book is satisfactory, but 
the price appears to be on the higher side. 

— JAYTILAK GUHA. ROY 


Techniques of Zero Base Budgeting: Text and Cases 

P.L. JOSHI and V.P. RAJA, .Bombay, Himalaya Publishing House, 1988, 

p..;xiv+264, Rs.175.00. 

The term *budget% has been derived from a French word, bougette, 
iliich means: a leather bag or wallet. This word, came into existence 
in England by the year 1773. The Chancellor of Exchequer used to 
have a leather wallet to carry his finance -related papers, etc., to 
tbe House of Commons in ,it. Once, when he set off to place his 
■'fi'Scal plans and proposals before the House, he opened his bougette, 
.synonym to the English word /budget*, that is the bag. Since then, 
;the term is used, in its present sense. In the same years a 'feautiful 
and memorable -satire, entitled **Opened The Budget**, pointi'ng to Mr. 
felpole*s financial plans was also brought out that very year. Iheri 
on, the >«}rd buiget began to be recognised for a financial scheme .and 
or statement of" 'accounts, etc.' 

Finance, is the fuel of the .administrative 'machine. And hence, the 
budget is, a'n important report, and the most significant of all, on 
the financial matters, their operations ard affairs of the government 
of the day; which is presented and placed before the legislature. 
^Meed, it is one of the most .pertinent communications from the 
fecutive to the public at large, through this mode of the legisla- 
We. It is also a proposal, because it makes provision of finance 
for various schemes, plans and pro,jects"of. the government for the 
next financial year. And, it certainly •■gives :■ the indications about 
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the future course of actions, policies and programmes of the govern- 
ment in power. 

A zero base bidgeting (ZBB) system, by its very nature, scope aM 
concept, permits a detailed and elaborate analysis— focusing mainly 
on the justifications of the budgetary proposals and reguests, by a 
thorough evaluation of the importance of each operation performed in 
the past, especially in terms of achievement of physical targets, 
etc. 

In the present work, which is a sequel' to Dr. Joshi’s Introduction 
To Zero Based Budgeting (1987), the authors discuss some of the major 
issues and problems that are encountered in the traditional govern- 
mental budgeting system. They have highlighted the uses and 
advantages of the zero base budgeting in the present context of the 
modern managements, which have been very frequently facing difficul- 
ties and problems in controlling and administering the overhead 
exxpenditures, etc. It is all, mainly, because of the increasing 
rate of inflation. In order to face such problems effectively, some 
'control techniques' have also been recommended. They must provide a 
'feedback' to the managements to take appropriate ard timely actions. 

While advocating the practice of the ZBB in all the fields of 
managements, the authors have stressed the need to find ways and 
means to operationalise it by tackling the day-to-day’s obstacles ard 
hurdles that arise in the process— particularly personnel problems. 
The book is designed to acquaint the readers with the various rami- 
fications of a system of zero base budgeting. It covers the funda- 
mental conceptual framework, identification and sharpening of the 
aims and objectiv^es of ZBB. The volume also discusses the structuring 
of decision units and decision packages, relevant analytical techni- 
ques, including cost-benefit analysis, etc. The work also suggests 
elimination of such activities, schemes and projects, which have 
become redundant to facilitate a more purposeful allocation of the 
limited resources available at our disposal. Information on techno- 
logies, discussion on problem areas and issues involved; and identi- 
fication of relevant case studies and discussion thereon, etc., are 
the other highlights of the work. 

The book has been organised into 16 chapters, with two appen- 
dices. Each chapter has been clearly sub-divided into their relevant 
sub-headings; followed by a summary in some cases and a large number 
of references at the end for further indepth study and analysis. The 
arguments for the rationale and requirements of ZBB are supported 
with the help of illustrations, diagrams and figure-work, etc. The 
cases quoted therein make the study more interesting, relevant ard 
realistic. The bibliography, given at the end enhances the value of 
the volume. The work is, indeed, neat and clean, in an easy-to-read 
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type-setting and with an overall impressive get-up in an, affordable 
price in these days of high rising cost of production of this com- 
paratively pertinent j but new and recent .area of financial management 
discipline*^. The paper-back edition of the bookj if made available,, 
would certainly go a long way to help individuals, researchers, 
scholars, students, administrators and policy-makers, etc.*, in fact, 
all viio are interested in structural transformation, in our budgetary 
system — both in public and private sectors* 


—m PRAKASH SETHI 
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Moral Dimensions of Statecraft : 

A Plea for an Administrative Theology* 

O.P. DWIVEDI 


IT IS widely accepted that governments are, and ought to bfe, legally 
and morally responsible for their actions. While the legality of a 
government's action can be challenged, either domestically before .a 
court or tribunal or externally before an international body,' t& 
moral responsibility of a modern secular state is much more difficult 
to secure. 'Ihe difficulty arises because moral responsibility . 
usually attributed to the individual; we generally do not hold 
'things*' or entities morally responsible because they do not commit 
purposive action by themselves. Does the state then fall into the 
category of 'things', so that it cannot be held morally responsible 
for its action? And even if one can find the state morally wrong, 
the question arises how can one 'Compel it to behave morally? 

Irrespective of inherent difficulty in assigning moral responsi-’ 
billty, I would argue that as all actions of governments are based 
upon the initiative of individuals employed by and working for the 
state, and as governments do take purposive actions called public 
pKolicies, therefore both the governmental entities and indi vidua ts 
employed by the state should be held morally and legally responsible. 
In this, i side with Hegel’s view of the state as a moral organism, 
which means it is more than a system of legal norms. Thus, legal 
activity by the state and for the state is rooted in moral and 
ethical principles. The state provides people a freedom of action 
(under certain constraints) and a chance for self-realization. ^ 
such, it is a moral reality. Therefore, all governmental actions 
become moral actions. It fshould also be noted that govemiiental 
actions include not only the conduct of elected and appointed public 
officials but also the means utilized by the instruments of gover- 
nance to achieve certain policy objectives. Thus, the conduct 
both individuals and agencies in government constitute an important 
element of the moral dimension of government. 

While the debate on the state as a moral reality continues, albeit 
amorphously, statecraft was to become amoral as soon as W\xKin:u 
Wilson’s article, "The Study of Administration", emphatically dec.lar* 
ed that "administration lies outside Che proper sphere of politics. 
Administrative questions are not political questions.”^ This set the 
stage for separating administration from politics, a task which was 
taken up by Frank Goodnow and other theorists of public adminlstra-' 
tion. This emphasis on separation was further strengthened by 
rise of scienticism and professionalism in the discipline. In^ tmji 


“Presidential, address delivei-ed in June 1987 to the Canadian Politi- 
cal Science Association, Hamilton, which is being rep^'ocl Tc-d from 
Canadian Journal of Political Science, Vol. XX, No. 4, Dec .-t.Iv’- 1987. 
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.context, public administrators were likened to applied scientists .or 
engineers v:ho remain dispassionately aloof from the subjective, and 
hence irrational, realm of values and. morality. Thus,.’vhen the first 
twT5 textbooks on public administration were published by Leonard D. 
White i Introdijcticm to the Study of Public Administration, New Yoric, 
Macmillan, 1926?, and by WLF-. Willoughby (Principles of Public 
Administration , Washington , Tlie ' Brookings institution , 1927 ) , the 
emphasis on separation was' reiterated. . 

For atout a century, then ethical, issues. and nioral questions were 
kept separated by the practitioners and scholars fron; the study and 
training programmes of public administration/^ It was not until the 
early !98Us that the issue .of ' morality .in the practice, study, .and 
teaching training of public administration became prominent, parti- 
cularly in North America. Havever, the separation did generate 
moral illiteracy in the fie'ld. .The damage was already evident in the 
sense that for several decades, . the research, teaching and .training 
in public administration tended to treat the. question of ethics .and 
values peripherally or even, dismiss it altogether. Scholars examining 
public policy and administration issues carried cut their research 
as If the moral dimension of statecraft did not matter. Although by 
the early 198(,;s, a plea for imixedding ethics and values of public 
responsibi 1 i ty in the teaching and tra.in.ing of public policy and 
administration programmes started jjecelvlng support, a state of 
aihoral Ism ap}:>ears to have continued. '^ This plea for the iroral diirien- 
si>'ni of g,overnment re})resenl's. an attempt to articulate a concern, for 
improv-ement ut qLeility of statecraft and governmental conduct . 

The conten‘!pK)rary interesr In the moral dimension of government is 
attributab,ie to several factors: ( 1) the continued growth in size, 
scope and coinp 1 ex ity. of. government and its resultant negative attri;- 
butes (generally . referred to as '.an overpowering leviathan in the fonri 
of the .administrative s.Cate'); '.(2) 'insistence of the public on .open 
and accountable government; (3) demands for enhancing ami protecting 
individual rights and freedoms: (4) a general feeling, of disappoint-' 
merit with the conduct of elected public officials, and frustration 
wd-th the erosion o'f the concept of service and the doctrine of 
wcation anir>ng governnient employees; (5) growing cynicism atout the 
capacity of government leaders to protect the quality of the environ- 
ment, and in their ability to enhance human dignity: and <'6) a deep 
feeling uhat people in politics and administration are not to L)e 
trusted. These and related factors have increased the demand for a 
more moral and accountable government and administration. However, 
the contemporary moral outra.ge e>rpressed worldwide by the public in 
the 1970s and 1980s is of a di.iferent variety compared to the demands 
of civil service reionns in the West during the late nineteenth 
ccaiLury and early i90Us wimi the -emphasis was to transform the civil 
service from a corrupt Ion- riddled nest of patronag,e to a professional 
service. But those earlier^ reforms, coupled with the growth of the 
administrative state, gave immense discretionary poivei to public 
ctfficiais.^ Thus, the recent outrage is a reflection of the de- 
moralizing aixi dehumanizing terdencies in public bureaucracies as 
well as the evidence of conflict of interest and post -employment 
practices. 

[driving from this situation ard at the heart of the morality 
issue Is the ‘fear that people have regarding the pav^er of government 
and its possible abuse. In a sense, people are afraid that an unknown 
quantity ot risk is confronting them, and they would like not only to 
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reduce the ’moral risk’ in government but also to assess and manage 
such a risk. Governmental action or public policies in a modern 
system of government are not things that just happen; on the cont- 
rarv, they are goal -oriented, A public policy is based on legal 
norms 5 and is authoritative; it affects a large area of our lives. 
Its effects are profound. Because we participatej howet/er, indirect- 
ly, in the process of public policy-making and because we are our- 
selves responsible for putting into office a political party which 
initiates many policy decisions, we consider ourselves partly 
responsible for its actions. Furthermore, because the government is 
supposed to represent us, in that sense it represents our values and 
our way of life. Consequently, any governmental action or a govern- 
mental policy reflects, directly or indirectly, our moral concerns. 
Since all governmental actions are ’purposive’ courses of action, we 
tend to criticise those elected politicians and appointed public 
servants who are in charge of performing 'such actions as if they were 
our agents. If these people are supposed to work as our loyal 
agents, then they have a moral obligation to conduct public policies 
with the single-minded purpose of optimising our interests, not 
yielding to their own or anyone else’s interests. Hence, their role 
in the functions of government becomes morally as well as legally 
important. 

We further know that public policies are 'the means by which a 
government seeks to implement its views on what constitutes the 
public good, how the public is going to participate in the governing 
process, and what resources will be available so that people can 
pursue their ideals of the good life. Government achieves its objec- 
tives by establishing priorities, raising revenue, allocating 
resources and managing expenditures, deciding about social welfare 
criteria, and selecting among the host of alternatives to settle 
domestic and foreign issues. All these activities are, and should 
be, subject to ethical and moral judgment. While policies are formu- 
lated and implemented by individuals or groups of individuals, their 
personal behaviour and moral quality generally affect the outcome of 
those policies. However, collectively, they and the particular orga- 
nisation they represent become responsible for their actions. In 
consequence, therefore, all government policies and programmes are 
moral actions. 

, II 

As mentioned earlier, there is much public cynicism and general 
distrust about the conduct of government and public officials. The 
prevailing view is that the concept of service has weakened if not 
altogether disappeared from their ranks. What can be done to recap- 
ture that sense of mission, dedication, and service which used to be 
the hallmarks of our public service? In this section, the concept of 
’’theology of administration” (or administrative theology) is discuss- 
ed as a possible source for a moral government and its statecraft. 

The ’’theology of administration" may be seen as a study of 
concepts and practices relating to matters of ultimate concern in . 
statecraft. Administrative theology, on the one hand, subsumes admi- 
nistrative ethics which ’’involves the application of moral principles 
to the conduct of officials in orc?anisations.”^ 

Administrative 

ethics, in turn, is related to ^and is generally influenced by) 
political ethics. Administrative theology ^ on the other hand, drawintr 
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on the doctrine of vocation (or. cal lings) and the concept of service^ 
relates to the sense, of mission which a. public official is supposed 
.to undertake 5 .to serve the public, . perform duties and fulfil obliga- 
tions. .Of course, the term theology also reminds us of the past (but 
.also the present in .some parts of the world’) when the church fas well 
as. Other high ' religions- of the .world.) .was . involved in providing 
. religious backing to, corrupt governments, .- making political deals to 
.entrench . its political power -base and using the power of the state to 
enforce its own orthod,ox views* The abolition of the concept ot the 
.divine right of kings and the, -separation of the church from teir.fxu'al 
affairs was hailed as. the most important victory for democracy and 
humanity. Hence, ma.ny may feel that the suggested concept of adn^i- 
nistrative theology may uikIo centuries of great effort to strengthen 
the,' democratic .form of government. -But .such is not the object I \'e of 
this plea; instead, it is based on three specific elements. 

First, the term 'theology’- is used here in. a most ecumenical wav. 
While in the. past theological movements, normal ly were Protestant, 
Catholic, .Jewish, .Islamic, Hindu or .Buddhist, administrative theology 
can strengthen the moral dimension of government by drawing one 
specie.,!, feature from all high rel.igions -of the world. That feature 
is the concept of. -service. In all religions, -people have l:een exhort*- 
ed to serve others; in each religion as well... as in a I 1 cultures, this 
doctrine is, considered to be the -ultimate concern of al I human 
beings. Thus, .when such a concern is -expressed through a vocal ion 
such as public administration whose ultimate aim is ti) serve humanity 
a,nd to protect the public good, -it acquires the desired prerequisit^y, 
of a moral government. 

S-econdly, the term is based on t-he dcctrine of v(x:ati-on. o-r .cal I - 
ings which is evident in all major religions of -the world. For' 
example, Calvin in his Institutes states: 

...it is to be re.rnarked that the Lord commands every one of us, in 
all the actions of life,' to regard his vocation. For he knows 
with what great irx|uietcde the human -mind is inflamed, with what 
desultory levity it is hurried hither and thither, and hoc insati- 
.able is its ambition to grasp different things at once. There- 
fore, ..•he has- appointed to all their particular duties in 
different spheres of life. And that no-one might rashly transgress 
the limits prescribed,- he has styled such spheres of life 
. v-ocations, or call'ings/ 

A similar doctrine of vocation -was prescribed several thousands of 
years ago by Lord Krishna in Ehagavad Gita: *‘()ne must perform his 
prescribed duties as a vcx:at ion,, "keeping in sight the public goexiJ® 
The doctrine of vexation, as enunciated by many religions may, how- 
ever, be narrowly interpreted if it is viewed purely from a specific 
religious teaching. For example, there are many Issues of public 
policy which are not mentioned in scriptures or reflect social condi- 
tions of bygone days which are not very relevant now. But the 
doctrine, as it relates to statecraft, and specifically to duties arxjf 
obligations of public officials, is still greatly relevant and 
requires urgent revival. 

Third, the use of the term ’^administrative theology” ccxild relate 
to different interpretations to: established norms of modern secular, 
hireaucracy. For example, the concepts of ’neutrality* and ’objecti- 
vity* in this context would not mean total detachment and non- 
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involvement as' well as avoidance of moral ity;' rather they .would, 
require sympathetic involvement of public off icial s. in protecting, 
enhancing and serving the public good. It also means displacing or 
minimising such traits of the administrative state as i rqien-sona I ity,, 
authoritarianism, red tape, and bureaucratic oppression by consider- 
ing all God’s creation as a sacred trust, and believing in the 
vocation of public service as a true calling to lx- a seix'ant ot 
mankind. For all religions agree that the true measure oi a re! igious 
man and woman is whether he or she is able to serve others. 

These three major elements suggest that administrative theology 
can be an important dimension of moral government and adnri rb st rat ioi-!. 
Religi.ous precepts can be a formidable force to support any demo” 
c rat ic form of government so long as we are not compelled to accept 
either theocracy or orthodoxy that suppresses the acknowledgment ot' 
.other viewpoints, leads to a unidirectional handling of pubi ic policy 
and administration and suppresses existing democratic values. 

Is ’’administrative theology” possible? The two most serious 
obstacles to administrative theology come from the foundations of the 
modern state and administration-'-the separation of the state from 
religion, and the presumption of the neutrality of administrative 
action. Neither of these needs to be displaced in order to include 
administrative theology as one of the basic standards and requisites 
of performance of administrators; also, by introducing such an 
element, we might find ourselves in a self-consciously mural, society 
\dnich would have to put duties and obligations first, arxi relegate 
rights and indi vidua 1 ism (inc luding all that they stand for} to a 
subordinate place in the democracy. However, this pleci for adminis- 
trative theology, which draws upon the doctrine of vocation and 
overrides the contemporary negative Weberian and bureaucratic values"^ 
could serve as the most practicable resolution of the dilemma posed 
at the outset: how do we secure moral responsibility of the state c^nd 
its functionaries? 

The conflict between bureaucratic values and democratic values 
becomes much more evident when one considers the destructive effect 
of transplanting the value assumptions of business .administration tq^ 
public administration: it has led to a devaluation of the concept of" 
public service as a vocation to just another set of jobs in which one 
can seek career advancement by using and manipulating organisational 
rules and goals.^ The moral foundation of any public service organi- 
sation in a democracy requires that administrators and public 
officials show a genuine care for their fellow citizens. Devoid of 
such a moral foundation, a situation could emerge akin to the Nazi 
bureaucracy when state administration was enlisted in the Cciuse of 
evil led by self-righteous people in government who sacrificed the 
moral obligation of the profession of serving the public. Demo- 
cratic values, such as equality, law, justice, Vight and freedom have 
moral connotations, and demand an unwavering commitment from those 
who govern. Public servants are obligated to uphold these values 
(which may be enshrined in a nation’s constitution or considered as 
self-evident truths), particularly because in the final, analysis tby 
appropriate implementation and enforcement of government pol icies an^ 
programmes rests upon their shoulders., Thus, they have a primary 
moral obligation to serve. This is the basic premise upon which 
depends the normal functioning and survival of a democratic system of 
government. 

But does not bureaucracy embody values, such as otedience, anony-' 
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mi t y 5 neut ra 1 1 ty , chain of command ,■ and impe rsona 1 i t y '/ Doe sit not 
then superimpose these values upc^n the cherished demcxratic values? 
If sOj uhat should be done to ensure that democratic values are not 
dominated by such bureaucratic values? The first ard foremost condi- 
tion (it a public bureaucracy in ' a- democ racy ought to be that public 
se^'vants view the governmental process as a moral eideavour. And Iri 
order to appreciate the- moral basis 'of government ^ they will have tf- 
believe In democratic values. Secondf'such a belief must be streng- 
thened by a resolve to serve and care for all citizens, 1hird, 
public ser\'ants should exhibit a personal commitment to serve society 
by considering their employrnent as a vocation. Fourth, if there is a 
conflict between the democratic values, and policies laid down by 
elected public officials, -it is absolutely essential chat such a 
difference be brought to the notice, of elected public officials; if 
it is not resolved then public servants should refuse to implement 
.such orders or policies. (Of course, .before one refuses Co otey, one 
should be definite that such orders or policies are contrary to 
established democratic values. ' Perhaps, one may also consider using 
Che doctrine of obedezco, pero no cumplo--”! obey, but , I do not,; 
execute”-~a formula used by the Spanish colonial officers. who were'; 
given unenforceable and clearly immoral orders from Spain. ;r'^ Final-; 
ly, protecting democratic, values requires morality aiii. '.idealism;, ' as;' 
the essential foundation .of a democratic government is moral, such an,' 
essential purpose cannot be sacrificed at the .alter of administrative 
ratiorici 1 ity, or political expediency. At present, the peixiulum in the 
practice and the study of public administration has swung too far 
towards administrative technocracy , rational ity ■ and management ‘‘ 
practices; now there is a need to centre the pendulum' by insisting 
that Ixireaucratic values acknowledge the moral basis of governing a 
democratic nation. Public administrators have an obligation to serve 
the public in a manner which strengthens the , integrity and processes 
of a democratic society. ■ 'This is a resolve which draws on the 
doctrine of vocation as it relates to administrative theology. 

The essence of this plea is in the identification of the strongest 
asset in any individual, that is, serving others. The basic thrust' 
of the concept discussed above is to motivate peq^le in government so; 
that they can make a full contribution of their capabilities ln| 
lietter serving their country and the public. The plea is addressed., 
mainly to those who are the backbone of the statecraf t"-“public ' 
servants-~and the objective is to create an environment, an adminis-’- 
trative culture, in government so that public servants as wel I as. 
ministers are able to respond to the challenge of moral government-. 
But such an environment will not result by itself unless there is a 
change in the management philosophy, attitudes of public service] 
unions, and conduct of elected and appointed public servants — all to' 
be oriented towards the broader aims of this plea: achieving ex-; 
cellence by serving others. 

Ill 

It is a truism that governmental actions are full of moral ambi- 
guities. Circumstances of history which may justify one set of public 
policies have later deemed them morally reprehensible actions. 
Slavery is one such example. While moral ambiguities are going to 
remain with us (because no one can formulate policies which are going 
to be morally justified in all circumstances and in all places and 
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times), it is important that those who are responsible for formulat" 
ing, implementing and evaluating public .policies, should, be. made aware 
of these ambiguities and be ethically sensitised so as to act in a 
responsible and moral manner. Ambiguity, it should be noted, does 
not diminish the importance of the issue; the moral dimension of 
governance represents a concern for an improvement in the quality of 
public service and the conduct of statecraft. Otherwise, how can 
citizens trust that their affairs are fairly and objectively managed 
and that they have not surrendered their rights and freedoms to an 
irresponsible and immoral administrative state? It should be evident 
that nations assess complex social and political issues less accord- 
ing to the fundamental truths they proclaim but more from the stand- 
point of changing directions and evolving public agenda. For is it 
not self-evident that some of yesterday*s morally accepted issues 
have become today^s immoral acts?' Yet the broad principles w,hich 
should govern our governmental conduct are not obscure. Tliey grow 
out of the practice by individuals and leaders of simple things u^lch 
Buddha, Christ , and Gandhi taught. Such moral principles mark the 
direction into which those govern must channel their acts if they 
are to serve humanity. These principles include individual self- 
discipline, sacrifice, compassion, justice, and striving for the 
highest good. No doubt, people in government and politics act from 
selfish motives, but at the same time they are ’’moved to action by 
moralistic appeals for idealism, and this is best achieved through 
public utterances of righteous political leaders”. Of course, 
’’righteous leaders” in government and po litics would have to appre- 
ciate the difference between a theological fervour and a secular 
moral position so that they do not indulge in self-righteousness. 

Morality has been a guiding force in the history of mankind, 
particularly in statecraft: how we are governed, our individual and 
collective relationships with others, and our understanding of the 
nature and destiny of man. While in the recent past, emphasis on 
secular government and democracy may have relegated the place of 
morality to individual conduct and behaviour, it has, nevertheless, 
maintained a continuing tension between the requisites of public 
policy and programmes, and the moral standards by which they can be 
measured- But the tension, particularly in the post-Second World War 
era, when we have rarely talked about the morality in statecraft, has 
not been maintained as we witness immoral and unethical activities on 
the rise everywhere. If justice, equality, equity and freedom are to 
be maintained, proximate political and administrative acts must have 
moral standards by which they can be judged. All governmental acts, 
if they are to serve the present and future generations well, must be 
measured against some higher law. That law cannot be a secular law 
because it is framed by imperfect people in their limited capacities 
and therefore limited in vision. That law has to be, perforce, based 
on the principles of higher spiritual and philosophical foundations. 
Administrative theology is one such foundation which can provide an 
important base to a moral and responsible statecraft. 

The morality which determines political and administrative action 
is ipltidimensiopal. Although rooted in the civilization of mankind, 
it is future-oriented. The morality draws from the community of 
nations and various religions and cultures, and influences the 
Universe that we know of . As it broadens its horizons, it becomes 
more complex, and consequently it creates more dilemmas. But the 
confidence and trust in a democratic state can be safeguarded only 
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when the. governing process of,' that democracy exhibits a high inoral 
tone. This calls for a re-dedication, on the part of politicians and 
administrators toward a moral government and administration. Moralis- 
ing on politics ani bureaucracy may not have always produced desired 
results^ but on occas.ion moral irKlignation has helped societies to 
escape from a total eclip.se of immorality. 

There will a I ways 'be' instances 'of ■ uriethical conduct in governroiit 
and pcflicics Just as there wi 1 i. be demands for reforni. But. each 
reft^rrn and revolution, predicated on i.he need ti) secure a* /|usl and 
moral government, will eventually lead to anutiier demand lujr the saOiC 
and thus the cycle of m'oral and immoral, just and unjust, and newer 
ends and different means will continue. Of course,, the meaning and 
scope of these terms may change over"' time. Also, it should be re- 
membered that mere exhortation for moral government is, and has bewui, 
useless. We get a moral government by creating those conditions 
within which a moral government can 'operate, by making it possible 
for both elected and appointed public officials to acquire the 
necessary traits, and 'by the practice of the same. A moral public 
servant, to be specific, is not simply one who obeys the l.aws and 
behaves within, the confi.nes of bureaucratic values, but also one who 
strives for a ■ moral .government.: . Such/is.the duty for those who wish 
to be involved in the difficult and complex wo.rld of statecraft. 
This is the essence and basis .of a moral state.. Only by demonstrat,- 
ingthe highest standards of personal integrity, honesty, fairness, 
justice, and by considering their work as vocation, can public 
officials inspire public confidence and trust, the true halt marks of 
a moral government. .Administrative theology, then can act as a 
source of strength for them, for the statecraft, and for society at 
large. 
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